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[Origikal Commukication.] ! 
NOTES ON PBACTICAL PHABMACY. 

Puller's Tablets. 



HE following de- 
scription of a 
novel and valua- 
ble pharmaceutic- 
al method is based 
upon two papers 
by Dr. Robert M. 
Fuller, of New York, 
published in The 
¥f*dical Record of 
March 9th, 1878, and 
March 25th, 1882, 
;ifid in New Rbmb- 
DIH», for March, 1878. 
rhe method was ori- 
ginated by Dr. Ful- 
ler, who has very 
generously given it 
to the public and vol- 
untarily denied him- 
self the very consid- 
4^rable income which 
would bfive resulted from a patent- 
nprht. Sin re Un introduction it has 

L' rii ijsrd ^iliiKtst entirely , imtil within 

^j^ a o*»u|>K' of y*Mi>i, by New York phar- 
macitttfl, several nf whom manufacture 
a long list of preparations of this class 
and sell thousands of bottles of 
medicated tablets annually. Within 



favors raj 
"Early ix^< 




g, and the tablets are allowed to remain 
until they are hard enough to endure 





development of thiamethod. Dr. Fuller had 
variety of appliances having this principle 
one of which consists of an arrangement of 
which are made to approach or recede dv means 
of a double screw, and regulate the distance to which the 
pegs will penetrate the holes of the upper plate. The ap- 
paratus is foimd, however, to be impracticable, and noth- 
mg yet su^^ted is as efficient or convenient as the plate 
illustrated in Fig. 2, and described above. In using it, the 
plate is laid upon a pill-tile or plate of glass, and the paste 
IS spread upon the upper surface and forcea into the holes 
with a spatula. It would be possible to dispense with the 
pegged plate and to allow some varieties oftablet to har- 
den in the holes, and be removed subsequently by tapping 
the plate or by forcing them out with a rod of suitable 
size. Owing to the adhesive nature of other varieties, 
this would be a comparatively tedious process, and the use 
of a pegged plate is practically the best plan in all cases. 

The composition of the paste or mass varies with the 
special indications. To quote Dr. Fuller's words: 

**The soluble tablets generally consist simply of cer- 
tain medicines made into soluble paste with the aid of 
sugar of milk and alcohol or water. In some instances, 
however, it is found necessary to employ an excipient 
more adhesive than sugar of nulk. But in such cases, of 
course, as little of such excipient as possible should be 
used, in order that the tablet may be r^ulily soluble in fhe 
mouth or stomach, or diffusible in a spoonful of water, 
and thus administered. 

^ * The tablets are intended to embrace any medicines that 
can be made into a paste which is not too tenacious, such 
as fluid extracts or sugar of milk containing any percent- 
age of a chemical, such as arsenious acid, sulphate of mor- 
phine, muriate of ammonia, etc., ** and can be made with 




A tablet-maker's apparatus. 



about two years, pharmacists in other cities have imder- 
taken their manufacture, and there is now a very consid- 
erable demand for accurate information respecting the 
method and apparatus. 

The essential feature of this form of dose-dispensing is a 
minute lozenge or tablet^ as it is called, made Sy pressing 
a paste into perforations made in a plate of glass, metal, 
hard-rubber, or any other available and suitable material. 
These holes are of uniform diameter and the plate of uni- 
form thickness in each instrument, and the number of 
holes to each plate is determined by their relative size. The 

Elates made thus far contain from fifty to two hundred and 
fty perforations, and the tablets made by their use weigh 
from a half grain to four grains, although larger tablets 
can readily be made with the aid of appropriate plates. To 
facilitate removal of the tablets from the perforations, Dr. 
Fuller uses a similar plate in which are corresponding per- 
forations holding pegs somewhat longer than the thickness 
of the plate in which the tablets are formed. Still longer 
pegs at the ends or comers serve to secure accurate regis- 
tration, and when the filled plate is ^ided by the long 
pegs, the short pegs lift the finished tablets out of their ma- 
trices, and the process of removal is accomplished. Each 
peg supports a corresx)onding tablet in a position which 



alcohol of 85jr, or over, and pulverized acacia, according 
to the adhesiveness required. When fluid extracts are 
used, one minim or less can be mixed with a compound 
of two grains or less of sugar of milk and pulverized acacia 
and then made into a paste with 85^ alconol." 

Tablets made of sugar of milk and 85^ alcohol, or with 
water alone, and called by Dr. Fuller tablet saturates, are 
used for subsequent medication with fluid extracts or 
tinctures. The method of medication consists in arrang- 
ing a number of tablets upon a glass plate either in con- 
tact or separated. In the former case the fluid extract or 
solution is poured upon them in the proper proportion, 
and on allowing them to remain covered for a time the 
medicinal solution becomes evenly distributed through 
the tablets. In the latter case the appropriate quantity of 
solution can be dropped, by means of a pipette, upon each 
tablet. After saturation is accomplished, the tablets are 
to be uncovered and the alcohol or water of the solution 
allowed to evaporate. 

Another variety of paste or mass can be made by thor- 
oughly triturating mineral, metallic, or vegetable sub- 
stances with milk sugar until complete subdivision and 
mixture of the medicinal element have been accomplished, 
when the paste is made with the aid of water or alcohol 
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and treated as above described. This method is unques- 
tionably the best in existence for the dosage of active 
remedies, and for this purpose is certain to become gener- 
ally employed. 

An essential feature of the tablets made of drugs -with 
the appropriate quantity of milk sugar is prolonged tritu- 
ration, whereby the active principle is minutely divided 
and distributea uniformly througn the mass. We shall 
have something to say in a subsequent paper respecting 
this process and appliances which render it thorough with 
economy of labor. 

The circumstance which has thus far interfered most 
with the general introduction of this process is the fact 
that the manufacture of the tablet plates is not protected 
by a patent. At present it is difficult to find any one to 
undertake their manufacture, for the reason that to make 
it profitable it needs to be done on a large scale, and there 
is a very natural disinclination to invest money in mate- 
rials and machinery for making an article which may 
have but a limited demand, while there can be no limit to 




Fig. 8.— The tablet plate. 

the competition which will be stimulated after the article 
has been introduced at an expense for advertising, etc. 
Some of the makers of tablets in New York have been 
obliged to go to considerable expense in order to obtain the 
necessary plates, but the general demand has lately become 
so consiaerable as to lead A. G. Newman, of 1180 Broad- 
way, makers of builders' hardware, to undertake their 
construction, and many of the plates used by those who 
have lately commenced the manufacture of tablets have 
been obtained from this source. 

PILL SATURATES. 

In the course of his paper on tablets. Dr. Fuller men- 
tions some valuable pjoints m the practical usefulness of the 
No. 60 homoeopathic pills of cane-sugar as vehicles for 
the active principles of watery, alcoholic, and ethereal so- 
lutions. The advantage possessed by the milk-sugar tablet 
as compcured with these pills of cane-sugar is that the for- 
mer is more porous and will take \ip a relatively larger 
proportion of drug. The facts mentioned by Dr. Fuller, 
in connection with the cane-sugar pills, may be utilized in 
the medication of tablets, and are, in effect, as follows : 

When alcohol of 80^ or more is the solvent, the solution 
to be introduced into the cane-sugar pill can be of any 
strength. The principle applies also to other solvents, 
such as ether, in which sugar is insoluble, and which will 
evaporate on standing. When water, or alcohol of less 
than 80^ is the solvent, the solution should be concen- 
trated to avoid dissolution of the pills. The capacity of 
aboorption possessed by the pills is varied, the maximum 
being one minim to about fifteen and one-half grains 
when the solvent is alcohol of 80j^ and over. The propor- 
tion, however, is not so large when concentrated aqueous 
solutions or alcoholic solutions of less than 80^ are used." 

[To be continued.] 



Medicated Gelosin. — Repeated reference has been made 
to the advantages which agar-agar possesses over gelatin 
as a basis for suppositories and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. At one time it appeared that the substance would 
become popular, but it had been almost forgotten until it 
came into use recently for bacteriological work. We 
observe that at a recent meeting of the Soci6t6 de Th^ra- 
peutique, Paris. M. Guerin read a commimication on 
Gelosin, which is obtained from the Japanese alga. It is 
in the form of whitish films. It mixes easily with sub- 
stances soluble in alcohol and water, and is of great value 
in preparing suppositories. It gradually contracts and 
expels the water and medical substances it contains, which 
are thus spread over the surface of wounds or cavities, in 
which it is placed in any form. M. Guerin showed speci- 
mens of cylinders and slabs of gelosin, containing cam- 
phor, creasote, sulphate of zinc, cocaine, tincture of bella- 
donna, iodoform, corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, etc. 
In making preparations from gelosin, it is first, like gela- 
tin, immersed m its own wei^t of hot water until soft ; 
the therapeutic agent is then incorporated, and when the 
mixture becomes as thick as syrup it is poured into moulds. 
The liability of the base to contract may be coimteracted 
by adding glycerin to the mass, just as in the case of gel- 
atin suppositories.— After Chem, and Drugg, 
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FHAHMACOGNOSTICAL NOTES. 

BY PROP. JOS. SOHRENK, 
Of the College of PharmaQj of the City of New York. 

TARAXACUM. 

OUR authorities state quite positively that taraxacum 
root contains a central wood-cylinder without any 
pith* In a very large number of roots taken from vari- 
ous commercial samples I found a distinct pith. From 
ten to fifteen fibro-vascular bundles surrounded by paren- 
chyma tissue include the pith, the diameter of which in 
some instances exceeds the thickness of the woody zone 
several times. In other respects, the structure of the 
roots was normal, the concentric arrangement of the lati- 
ciferous ducts in particular excluding any possibUity of 
mistaking the specimens for chickory, etc. 

BELLADONNA. 

Of this root it is stated that bast- cells are entirely want- 
ing in it.t In a few specimens, I found some bcust-cells in 
close proximity to the cribrose tissue, either singly or in 
pairs. Their walls are thickened in the manner of most 
nast-cells, and canals are sparingly seen in them. I had 
to remove the amylum ana to stain the sections before I 
could detect these cells. Their number is exceedingly 
small, which might accoimt for their having been over- 
looked. 

VERATRUH VIRIDE. 

I always found our veratrum in swampy places, 
alon^water courses, ditches, etc., and from such locali- 
ties it is also reported in our botanical books, t while in 
Maisch, ** Materia Medica,'' ^* rich woods ^' is given as its 
habitat. 

No characters are given by either European or American 
pharmacoenocists by which the rhizoma of Veratrum 
viride might be distinguished from that of the European 
Veratrum album. Fliickiger says : § . . . *' it is quite impos- 
sible to distinguish their root-stocks from one another." 
Theendodermis of Veratrum viride consists of cells which 
have their inner and radial walls much thickened. As 
Fliickiger statesi that the endodermis cells of Veratrum 
album nave their outer wails more thickened than their 
inner, I expected to be able to distinguish the two species 
by this difference. A close excmiination of Veratrum 
album, however, proved that the endodermis cells of this 
species have the same structure as those of Veratrum 
viride, and we have to consider the word ** outer" in 
FlUckiger's standard work, no doubt as a misprint for 
** inner." The only difference I could nnd in the structure 
of the endodermis cells was, that in V. album their walls 
were much more thickened than in V. viride, and in the 
root the lumen left by the thickening had, in the cross sec- 
tions, the form of a U in V. viride, and of a V in V. album. 

Many samples of the drug sold as Veratrum viride that 
have come under my notice were very mv^^h lighter than 
those of the European species; they were not compact 
and hard, but of a decidedly loose and spongy structure. 
My students never failed to recognize such specimens as 
V. viride from among root-stocks of both species, after 
their attention had once been directed to this difference. 
Most likely, these light root-stocks had not been gathered 
at the proper time: it remains to be learned whether (as 
seems to be probable) they are of inferior quality and 
ought to be rejected. 

CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS. 

According to Gray 1 and Maisch,** this species of Cypri- 
pedium grows in ** bogs and low woods," and ** swampy 
places." I have frequently found it well established in 
rather dry woods on hillsides, although not so luxuriant 
as in wet places. 

Maisch (1. c.) says of the rhizoma: **nucleus sheath ab- 
sent." I have examined numerous specimens, both of the 
commercial drug and of the living plant which I gathered 
myself, and in all of them I found the endodermis devel- 
oped distinctly enough to leave no doubt about its pres- 
ence. In some cases, the endodermis can be detected only 
with difficulty, because the walls of its cells are hardly 
thickened at all, and might easily be mistaken for cells 
belonging to the adjoining ** ground tissue," Fig. A. But 
by applying the proper reagents (chromic acid, iodine, and 
sulphuric acid, or double staining after bleaching), we 
can very plainly see the cutinized radial walls character- 
izing all endodermis cells. 

In most cases, these tests are not necessary, for usually 
the endodermis cells have their walls much thickened, 
either all aroimd, Fig. B, or on the inner (centripetal) and 



♦ Berg, ".Anat. Atlas," etc., p. 18, plate Tlii; Fiaddger, " Ph«rmaco«ioeie d. 
PflanzeTireicbs,^^ p. 407. 
t Berg, 1. c, p. 88, plate xill, % Gray, " Manual," p. 686. 

S L. c, p. 810. I L. c, p. 808. 

^ L. c, p. 618. •♦ L. c, p. 184. 
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radial sides onljr, Fig. C. In the former case, thick-waUed 
cells are freely intermingled with thin- walled ones; in the 
latter case, there are only few cells with thin walls. 

From the foregoing it appears that the structure of the 
endodermis in the rhizoma of Cypripedium varies greatly, 
a rather remarkable fact if we remember that upon the 
constancy of the shape and the mode of thickening of the 
endodermis cells specific distinctions have been based, 
e. ^., Mexican and Honduras sarsaparilla. I might add 
that I collected root-stocks of Cypripedium with 
very much thickened endodermis cells m a boggy wood, 
while some plants collected in dry woods, and trans- 
planted to a city yard several years since, as well as some 
specimens of the commercial drug, had thin-walled endo- 
dermis cells. This seems to be contrary to i:3chwendner's 
theory,* according to which plants growing in very dry 
places have thick- walled endodermis cells, and vice versa. 
The exception taken by Schwendner for hydrophilous 
plants exposed to temporary drought cannot be applied 
to my case. 

Note on **Inseot Powder."t 

The Dalmatian Insect Flower, Chrysanthemum einera- 
ri4Efoltum B. et. H., known also by its Dalmation name 
buhachy has been cultivated for several years past on a 
large scale in certain portions of California, the cultiva- 
tors being Dalmatians who have settled there. 

The best soil for this plant is loam with a large propor- 
tion of sand. This kind 
of soil is particularly 
suitable for sowing, but 
it should be well mixed 
with old dung. The 
seed itself is mixed 
with sand and distribu- 
ted over the soil as uni- 
formly as possible, 
after which the soil is 
raked to the depth of 
about half an inch, and 
then gently pressed by 
passing a roller over 
it. Until the plants 
spring up, the beds 
must be irrigated evei^' 
evening, unless it 
rains. But great care 
must be taken not to 
overdo it, as the plant 
is very sensitive, 
throughout its whole 
life, towards undue 
moisture of the soil. 
After the plants have 
sprung up, they need 
not be waterea more 
than twice a week. 
Weeds must be kept 
away imtil transplan- 
tation takes place, 
which occurs when 
the plants are about 
six inches high. It is 
then set out precisely 
like cabbage, about 
twenty inches distant 
from every neighbor, 
and afterwards needs 
no further attendance. 

Buhach is a biennial [?] plant, therefore it flowers in the 
year subsequent to that of sowing. Just when the flowers 
are about to open, they must be cut ofF, as they contain 
the largest amount of essential oil in this condition. The 
cut flowers must be carefuUy guarded against dampness, 
and must be dried in the shade, never by exposure to the 
sun or to artificial heat. After the period of flowering is 
over, the plants are cut off four inches over the ground, 
reduced to powder, and this powder mixed with that of 
the flowers, in a proportion not exceeding one part of the 
former to two parts of the latter. [This is the statement 
made by the author of the work from which we quote. 
It is made in such a manner that it appears to be the 
regular process followed, there being no intention at all 
to utilize the flowers alone.] The finer the mixed powder 
of herb and flowers is, the more effective will it prove to 
be. If any one wishes to prepare the powder himself, and 
does not possess a suitable mill, he may use a mortar 
covered with leather. The quantity thus worked in a mor- 
tar should, however, not exceed about one pound, to avoid 
heating the powder. When the substance appears to be 
commmuted, it is transferred to a fine hair-sieve, and the 
refuse remaining on it put back in the mortar. It is very 
difficult to reduce the stems to powder in this manner, 
which— as the author naively but truly states-^is not a 
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, Endodkricis of Ctpbipbdiuv Pubescknb. 

X 480, reduced to ^ of original, 
en, Endodermlfi oeOs; the dark shade between the ceUs marks the stron] 
radial walls (the walls seen to be slightly cutinised, however, all around), p, 
toward surface of rhizoma. e. Tissue toward centre. 



*''Die Schutzscheiden und ibre Verstfirkungen,'' p. 67.: cf. Haberlandt, 

' on this subject in : " Die Tropische Agrikultur. 
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serious disadvantage, as the flowers are the most valuable 
portion of the plant. Insect powder should be preserved 
m glass or metallic vessels, which should be closed air- 
tight. 

Insect powder may be used either in form of dry pow- 
der, or by fumigation, or in form of alcoholic extract, or 
mixed with water, or m form of infusion. 

The work from which we quote advises to make the first- 
mentioned method of using insect powder cheaper by 
mixing it with flour, saw-dust, or wood-ashes, which do 
not interfere with its insecticidal powders. [Of course, this 
may be done by the user of the powder, provided the 
dilution is not carried too far.] The mixture ought to be 
made at least twenty-four hours before it is to he used, 
and it should meanwhile be kept in air-tight vessels. Ex- 
periments have been made which show that such mixture 
acquire greater efficacy by keeping. It was found, for 
instance, that a mixture of one part of insect powder and 
eleven parts of flour, applied immediately after being 
mixed, to certain caterpillars, was just sufficiently strong 
to kill them. But the same eflfect was produced by ap- 
plying to them a mixture of one part of insect powder 
and twenty-two parts of flour which had been mixed 
twenty-four hours before. [The explanation of this may 
be that the volatile oil of the flowers probably becomes 
more thoroughly diffused through the mixture in the 
course of time. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 
The employment of insect powder by way of fumiga^ 
3n is exceedingly effective, particularly in closed rooms, 

where the dense smoke 
produced by it, which 
IS not at all disagreeable 
to human beings, soon 
kills all insects, par- 
ticularly those having 
tender or soft bodies. 
This method is espe- 
cially valuable for nie 
purpose of killing mos- 
quitoes in rooms. All 
that is necessary is to 
place a burning coal 
mto a gpoon or other 
receptacle, and to 
sprinkle insect powder 
upon it. In 1 a r g e r 
rooms, the sx>oon may 
be carried about, or 
several may be thus 
used in order to dis- 
tribute the fumes prop- 
erly. After a few 
minutes, every mos- 
Quito will be found 
(lead ; and, if the fumi- 
gation be kept up for 
about half an hour, 
the same fate will have 
overtaken a 1 s o — ^ac- 
cording to the author 
-—any fleas that might 
have been present. 
[He says nothing of 
bed-bugs, but it is 
certainly worth while 
to try the above meth- 
od for getting rid of 
this troublesome pest, 
which is spreading 
gradually into houses 
of opulence and comfort, where such disgusting visitors 
had oeen previously unheard of.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The third method of employment in form of alcoholic 
extract is the most advantageous for use in the fields and 
garden. 

The principal drawback connected with the use of in- 
sect powder is this, that its effect, when applied in sub- 
stance, is only certain when it comes in actual contact with 
soft-bodied insects. In the case of hard-bodied or haired 
insects it often produces only stupefaction for a time. This 
drawback is to a great extent removed by employing the 
alcoholic liquid extract, which may be prepared by per- 
colation, or, according to the author, by macerating one 
pound of insect powder for four or five days with two 
pints of alcohol in a warm place, then separating the 
alcohol and adding one pint of glycerin. This liquid ex- 
tract is to be diluted with water before use. For hard- 
bodied insects it may be diluted with twenty parts, for 
more sensitive insects with thirty to forty parts of water. 
If it is to be used out of doors, it is self-evident that it 
should not be applied while rain is threatening, nor dur- 
ing the hot part of the day. The best time is early in the 
morning while the dew is still on the ground or during 
cloudy days. 

If a decoction of insect powder is desired, this may be 
readily made by jxouring boilinc%rater upon it and macer- 
ating, in a covered vessel, until cold. 

In many cases a simple mixture of insect powder and 
water will be found quite effective. A good proportion is, 
according to the author, one-half ounce to two gallons. 
[This seems to be altogether too weak.] 
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The decoction, however, is much more effective. It 
must be used as soon after preparation as possible, and at 
a time when its effect will not be interfered with by the 
condition of the atmosphere. 

It should be stated that the majority of insects do not 
die immediately after having come in contact with insect 
powder or one of its preparations. They are at first only 
stupefied, but death usually ensues after a few hours and 
in some cases not until after several daya 

Test for Urethan. 
A VKBY pretty test for this new hypnotic is proposed by 
M. Jacquemin, in a note communicated by M. Berthelot 
to the Academie des Sciences. An aqueous solution of 
urethan (four grains to one ounce) may be used. To a 
little of this, in a test-tube, add an equal bulk of mercuric 
chloride solution, then, drop by drop, solution of potassa 
or soda. The first drops have no effect, but by-and-by 
a white gelatinous precipitate is formed, and when a cer- 
tain point is reached, the contents of the test-tube become 
quite gelatinous when shaken up, the appearance of the 
viscous mixture resembling starch or tragacanth muci- 
lage. If this be boiled, the precipitate dissolves almost to 
a clear liquid, and on cooling becomes milk-white, the 
precipitateveiy slowly settling to the bottom. If the test be 
revenied, the potassa being added to the urethan solution 
first, but not in excess, the mercuric chloride has no effect ; 
if, however, more alkali be now added, the same result 
as before is exi>erienced. If alkali be added in excess in 
the first instance, then mercuric chloride, a yellow pre- 
cipitate of mercuric oxide forms and is at first redissolved, 
but as the mercuric solution continues to be added, the 
precipitate becomes permanent and the solution viscous. 
These tests are very interesting and well worth trial. As 
to the delicacy of the test, it is stated {Brit Med. Jour.) 
that urethan was precipitated by mercuric salts in the 
proportion of 1.60 per 1,000. In order to detect urethan 
m weaker solutions, such as .00005 gramme per cubic 
centimeter, potassa was added and bichloride of mercury 
drop by drop. A yellow precipitate gradually formed, 
and again dissolved so long as urethan remained. The 
test has an apphcation in detecting urethan in urine. 
Nitrate of mercury and acetate of mercury acted on ure- 
than, in the presence of potassa, like the perchloride. 
These two salts precipitated urea, but precipitated urethan 
only in the presence of potassa. Natural urine, much di- 
luted and treated with mercuric salt, deposited a white 
precipitate which became black on boiling. In order to 
extract urethan from urine, the latter is treated with 
ether, and then washed several times with water; the 
residue from the evaporation of ether is dissolved in very* 
little water and treated as described. We may state that 
ammonia does not give the reaction, as it forms ammonio- 
chloride of mercury in every case. Potassa and soda are, 
however, effective. These alkalies split up urethan into 
ammonia, carbonic-acid gas, and alcohol, whereas am- 
monia decomposes it into alcohol and carbamide. — Chem, 
andDrugg. 

Thalleioquine Beaotion for Quinine. 

One of the most prominent and handsome reactions of 
quinine (and quinidine) is the well-known thalleioquine 
test, that is the magnificent green color (or precipitate) 
produced when chlorine water is first added to quinine 
or one of its salts, and a little ammonia is afterwards 
added. As chlorine water cannot be kept long in stock, 
and it is not always convenient to make it, bromine water 
may be used insteieid. But even this may be unavailable. 
Dr. Vulpius thought it, therefore, possible to utilize one of 
the several rapid methods of producing chlorine gas, the 
most convenient of which is that ofpouring hydrochloric 
acid upon chlorate of potassium. He foimd this, indeed, 
to answer the purpose very well, provided certain pre- 
cautions are carefully observed. It appears necessary, 
namely, that the acid should be used in excess and no 
trace of the chlorate of potassium remain undecomposed, 
before using the liquid for the test. 

If the following method is followed, the test will always 
succeed. (Dr. Viupius' statement is confirmed by Mr. Otto 
Easpar, of Gtenf, the editor of the Schweizer Wochenschrift 
filr Pharm.) Into a dry test-tube holding about 26 C.c. 
(nearly 1 fl. oz.) put 0.02 Gm. (or ab. i grain) of x>otassium 
chlorate^ and 4 drops of officinal hydrochloric acid (the 
XJ. S. acid is a trifle stronger than the Gferman, but answers 
I>erfectly). Next add 2 drops of water and warm in a 
water-bath or near a flame until the yellow color of the 
Hguid ceases to become darker and no more gas is evolv- 
ed, which will require only a few seconds. Now add 5 C.c. 
of cold water and shake thoroughlv. The chlorine gas 
still contained in the cylinder will thereby become ab- 
sorbed, and a sufficiently strong chlorine water will be 
produced. 

The quinine salt in question is then tested as follows. 
Transfer 0,01 Om. {\ grain) of it to the test-tube contain- 
ing the chlorine water and shake well. Dilute with 6 C.c. 
more of water, and then^d cautiously 1 C.c. of water of 
ammonia, so that the latter will float on top. At once 
there will be an intermediate layer of a deep-green color 
which will gradually extend downwards thix)ugh the 
liquid.— P^arm. CentraJh, 



The Efitoot of Shaking upon the Yield of Morphine 
when Using the Lime Method. 

EUGEN DiETERiCH recently read an interesting paper 
before the pheumaceutical section of the Ck)nvention of 
Naturalists and Physicians at Berlin, in whicli he showed 
the differences' in morphine obtained from opium, when 
using Fliickiger's test, according as the liquid was well 
shaken or left at rest. 

He states that he macerated 96 Gm. of opium with 960 
Gm. of water for 24 hours, and collected 12 portions of fil- 
trate, each weighing 42.5 Gm. and representing 4 Gm. of 
opium each. 

[The abstract of the paper before us does not state how 
the author arrives at the conclusion that 42.5 Gm. of the 
filtrate represent 4 Gm. of opium. From the paper of 
Messrs. Wrampelmeier and Meinert, published in our last 
volume, p. 203, it appears that the filtrate from a ma- 
cerated mixture of opium and water, in the above given 
proportions, has the spec. grav. 1.01266-1.01270, say as a 
mean 1.01268. Ck)nsequently, the 42.5 Gm. of liltrate 
should measure 41.96 U.c. Messrs. Wrampelmeier and 
Meinert fotmd that when 70 C.c. of water are macerated 
with 7 Gm. of opium, the 70 C.c. expand to only about 
70.29 from, the quantity of dissolved matter. Hence, 
the 960 Gm. (practically equal to 960 C.c.) of water taken 
by Dieterich should expand to only 963.98 Co., and ac- 
cordingly, 4 Gm. of opium would be represented, not by 
42.6 Gm. (=41.96 C.c.) of filtrate, but by 40.67 Gm. (= 
40.166 C.c). which is the twenty-fourth part of 963.98. 
(Compare, nowever, the correspondence on p. 12 of this 
number.)— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Each of the 12 samples of filtrate thus taken by the 
author was mixed with 12 Gm. of alcohol, 10 of ether, and 
1 of water of ammonia, and these were then arranged in 
pairs, so that there were six sets of samples of two vials 
each, which were treated in the following manner: 

One set of vials was left at perfect rest, another was 
shaken every 4, another every 2 hours, another every 
hour, another every half -hour, and one was shaken con- 
tinuously. Shaking could take place only during day- 
time, and the filtrates, even of the shaken samples, had 
subsequently to be left standing at rest. 

The precipitates were separated by filtration every 12 
hours, weighed, and ignited. The residue left on ignitioo, 
which consisted of carbonate of calcium, was calculated 
as bimeconate of calcium. This salt was believed to 
be more likely present than the simple meconate, as the 
former is more soluble, and the separation took place so 
slowly. But Dieterich expressly states that this is only an 
assumption. 

The results obtained showed that the sami>les which 
were agitated most deposited the most morphine, but at 
the same time also the most lime. • 

Sajnple I., which was not shaken at all, had separated 
after the first 12 hours : 

0.107 Gm. morphine, and 
0.00148 Gm. calcium salt. 
Sample in., which was shaken every 2 hours, had sepa- 
rated m the same time : 

0.330 Gm. morphine, and 
0.00296 Gm. calcium salt. 
Sample VI., which was shaken continuously, yielded 
after the same lapse of time : 

0.439 Gm. morphine, and 
0.0207 Gm. calcium salt. 
From these results the following fact is rendered evi- 
dent: 

If the prepared mixture is allowed to stand at rest, 
the precipitate separates slowly, deficient in quantity, and 
containing the smallest amount of lime. On the other 
hand, the precipitates form the more quickly, abundantly, 
and rich in lime the more the hquid has been shaken. 

The question now arises, how may this possible dis- 
crepancy in yield, which may amount to as much as 3 
per cent (according to Dieterich), be avoided? Certainly 
it will not do hereafter to allow the mixture to stand per- 
fectly at rest. But a^in, constant shaking is impossible 
without special apphances. It will be advisable to give 
precise directions which may render the result more uni- 
form. 

Dieterich also calls attention to Dr. Greisler^s admonition 
of several years ago, to avoid using as a precipitant of 
morphine a substance in which the alkaloid is not insol- 
uble (meaning, among others, lime).— After Pharm, Zeit. 

Preparation of Pure, Crystallized Glucose.— The pro- 
cess for obtaining pure, crystallized glucose, patented bv 
Seyberlich and Trampedach (French Pat. 169,505) is as fol- 
lows: 

Starch is converted into sugar by treatment with pure 
nitric acid and^the requisite amount of water. The acid 
is then neutralized with chalk, and the sugar solution con- 
centrated in vacuo, to a density of 33-34 Baume. It is 
then allowed to crystallize, and the crystals separated 
from the mother-liquid by centrifugal dryers. The moth- 
er-liquid is freed from lime by sulphuric acid which, at 
the same time, sets free the nitric acid, and the resulting 
acid liquid, separated from the sulphate of calcium, may 
again be used for converting fresh starch into sugar^ 
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APFABATUS FOB UTIUZING LIQUID 
CABBONIC ACID. 

THE apparatus here illustrated is recommended by 
Haseuoerl (Zeitsch. d. Oester. Apoth, Vereins) for 
the employment of liquid carbonic acid in the preparation 
of carbonated beverages. 

It consists of an expansion vessel and a mixing cylinder. 
The former, which is connected with the receiver by a 
lead pipe, is provided above with a manometer as well as 
a safety valve. A second tube connects it with the mix- 
ing cyunder — the large cylindrical vessels represented as 
lying upon its side — which is also fitted with a manometer 
and safety valve, and has, besides, an opening for intro- 
ducing the liquid to be charged with the gas, and a stir- 
ring arrangement to mix the contents. A pipe of block- 
tin, somewhat larger than the others, leads to the filling 
ana corking apparatus, bv means of which the carbonated 
liquid is drawn off into Dottles. The mixing cylinder is 
also provided with a pet-cock for permitting the escape of 
atmospheric air whicn is expelled from the water when it 
is first charged with the gas. 




Hasenoerrs carbonic add apparatus. 

The liquid carbonic acid is contained in the strong iron 
cyhnder shown alongside of the table in an oblique condi- 
tion. This is prepared by developing carbonic acid gas 
in the usual manner without pressure, drying it, and then 
compressing it in the reservoir by pumping it into it. The 
reservoir, which is of wrought iron and capable of stand- 
ing a great pressure has, at one end, an inlet guarded in 
the interior by a valve which permits opening onij in- 
wards. After a little of the gas has been pumped in, a 
stop-cock at the other end is opened to let out the air. 
This is done several times, in oraer to make sure that all 
the air has been expelled. Then the gas is pumped in 
continuouslv, until the manometer indicates a certain 
pressure. During the process of filling, the cylinder is 
surrounded with ice. 

WA8HI17G FBECIPITATES WITH THE LEAST 
POSSIBLE ACCESS OF AIB. 

UPON a cylinder of suitable size, a well-groimd glass 
plate IS laid which must fit air-tight. The plate 
has three perforations. One (a) is intended to receive a 
stoppered f imnel ; another (6) carries a tube, bent over in 
its outside portion and entering a vial containing a solu- 
tion of caustic potassa, a smaU pointed glass tube being 
fixed in the neck of the vial to establish communication 
with the air, and so adjusted that any air which will enter 
the apparatus is compelled to pass over the surface of the 
potasn solution so as to be deprived of carbonic-acid gas. 
And the third orifice (c) is intended to hold a siphon-tube 
provided with a stop-cock (d) at the end. All three attach- 
ments are held in place by perforated rubber corks. 

The precipitate having been produced by mixing the 
requisite solutions in the jar, the cover is adjusted and 
precipitate allowed to subside. The siphon-tube is then 
depressed suflBciently to permit the withdrawal of the 
supernatant liquid without disturbing the precipitate. 
[The end of the siphon-tube should be turned upwards, as 
this would greatly help to prevent disturbing the sedi- 
nient.— Ed. Am. Dr.]. When enough liquid has been 
drawn off, the faucet at d is closed, and more liquid al- 
lowed to run in through the fimnel. After the precipitate 
has again settled, the liquid is drawn off again, and this is 
repeated until the precipitate has been suflBciently washed. 
If the precipitate is to be freed from water as much as 
possible without being taken out of the cylinder, proceed 
as follows. Lift off the cover and attach to the inner end 
of the siphon-tube, by means of a rubber stopper, a poi> 



ous clay cylinder of about the height of the precipitate. 
Then replace the cover. Connect the outer leg ot the siphon 
absolutely air-tight with one neck of a woulff's bottle, 
and the other neck with the air- or filter-pump and set 
this going slowly. After about one or two hours the li- 
quid will have been aspirated over, bein^ drawn through 
tne porous cylinder which acts as a filtering medium, and 
the precipitate will usually be found as a cake about the 
cylinder, whence it may then be easily removed. Practi- 
cal experience has shown that but traces of carbonic acid 
are absorbed by it, when operating in this manner. 

The liquid used for washmg the precipitate may also be 
used hot. In this case it is only necessary to use such 
utensils as are known to be able to stand the heat. This 
apparatus has been designed by Ad. JoUe&.—Zeit, anal. 
Chem., 1886, 369. 

CONTINUOUS WASHING APPABATUS. 

THE apparatus here described has been devised by P. 
Kaikow for the continuous washing of precipitates 
either with cold or hot water. 

Water enters the vessel A through the pipe a, and is 
delivered to the filter through the tube 6, 6'. The level at 
which the water in the filter is wanted to stand is regu- 
lated in the following manner : A hollow glass-globe S is 
attached to the long arm of a lever Z, while the snort arm 
k is directly over a rubber plug on top of the inlet pipe a. 
Whenever the watey in the reservoir A rises beyond a 
certain level, the empty fiask is raised up, and the rubber 
plug is depressed upon the water-pipe^ thus shutting off 
the supply, until the level of water nils again. If hot 
water is wanted, heat is supplied by means of a burner, 
and the temperature regulated by a thermo-regulator 
placed into the vessel. The gas reaches this through the 
tube r and, after passing the mercury valve in the lower 
I>art, reaches the Dumer through the tube n. The latter 
may be raised or lowered, according as a higher or lower 
temperature of the water is required. The li ttle orifice at o 
serves for allowing the gas to pass to the burner to keep 
a small fiame bummg, when the main supply is shut off. 
—Chem, Centralbl, No. 41. 

Cutting Glass Tubing. 

ERNST Beckmann points out what is surely known to 
most of those of our readers who have experimented 
with the various methods heretofore published for cutting 
glass tubes, or other glass apparatus, that none of them is 
fully reliable. Indecfd, many of them succeed only excep- 
tionally. The before-mentioned, writer, however, supplies 
a method which, he says, is almost infallible. It is not 
new, as he says, but is only little known. 

Supposing a stout, hard glass tube (say, a combustion 
tube) is to TO cut, proceed as follows: 

Make a short mark with a file at the place where the 
tube is to be cut. At both sides of the scratch, at a dis- 




Kaikow*8 continuous washing JoUes* precipitate washer, 

apparatus, 
tance of 1 or 2 millimetres, apply a layer of moistened 
filter paper, as described further on. Next heat the tube, 
turning it constantly about its axis, and using a Bunsen 
burner, or, better still, a glass-blower's pointed flame. 
The tube will then crack across exactly in the direction of 
the scratched mark without any lateral or mar^nal 
cracks or fissures, which is usually the case if the tube is 
first heated, and water be afterwards dropped upon the 
hot place as recommended by some. 

The paper layer is applied by talcing strips of filter 
paper, of such size that the finished layer wiU be 1 to 2 
millimetres (^ to Vf inch) high and 2 to 4 centimetres (i to 
IJ inches) broad. Fold them doubly, lengthwise, soak 
them in water, smoothen them out, and apply them as 
directed above, with the folded edge nearest the scratched 
mark, taking care that every succeeding fold is exactly 
over the preceding. „ ,. . ^ , 

When tubes of larger or smaller diameter are to be cut, 
a larger or smaller layer of paper will be required. 
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By this method, the thinnest test-tubes, as well as the 
thickest glass tubes, may be neatly and uniformly cut 
off. The same may be done with beakers, flasks, and bell 
jars. If the surface of the glass apparatus is conical or of 
some other shape, the only alteration that will be required 
isin the method of applying and fastening the paper layers, 
for which no general directions can be given,— Zeitsch. f. 
Anal Chem,, 1886, 530. 

Chloride of Gk>ld and Caustic Fotassa as a Reagent 
for Glucose. 

C. AaosTiNi has discovered a new reaction of glucose 
which, according to his statement, would be the most 
delicate of any so far known. 

The roagent is in form of two solutions, one a solution 
of chloride of gold 1 in 1,000, and the other, a 20-per- 
cent solution of caustic potassa. The test is made by mix- 
ing in a test-tube five drops of the liquid to be examined 
(for Instance, urine), five drops of the gold solution, and 
two drops of the solution of potassa. The mixture is then 
heated to boiling. If glucose was present in the aqueous 
solution, there will be seen, after cooling, a magnificent 
violet tint, more or less intense, according to the amoimt 
of glucose present. The sensitiveness of the reaction, ac- 
cording to the author, is such that it can detect one one-hun- 
dred thousandth part of glucose [in colorless liquids]. 
In urine, the color is that of red wine, likewise propor- 
tioned to the amount of glucose, and the sensitiveness 
such that it will show 0.1 per cent of glucose, which is 
sufficiently delicate. 

From the examination of a large number of specimens 
of urine, the author concludes that, with the exception of 
albumin, none of the normal or abnormal constituents of 
urine interfere with the reaction. When albumin is pres- 
ent, however, this should be precipitated by boiling, and 
the test be apphed to the filtered liquid.--Joiim. de Mid, 
and J. de Ph, et Chim. 

Contribution to Opium Assay. 

In a paper recently read by Eugen Dieterich (see above, 
page 4), the author showed that active agitation had 
much to do with increasing the yield of morphine from 
any given specimen of opium, when using the lime pro- 
cess. In another paper published in the Pharm, Central- 
halle of Nov. 4th, the same author describes his method of 
assaying opium and preparations of opium in detail, but, 
as will be seen, he does not use the lime process. 

I. Assay of Opium. 

Macerate 6 Gm. of air-dry powdered opium with 60 parts 
of distilled water during twelve hours, occasionally agi- 
tating, then filter. Take 50 Gm. of the filtrate, mix them 
well with 2 cubic centimeters of normal solution of am- 
monia (the latter is prepared by diluting 170 Gm. of water 
of ammonia of 10 percent, with distUledL water to measure 
1,000 C.c.) and filter immediately through a ready-prepared 
folded filter of 10 to 12 C.c. (2 to 21 inch.) diameter. Of 
this filtrate transfer 44.2 Gm., representing (accoi-ding to 
Dieterich) 4 Gm. of opium, to an accurately tared, wide- 
mouthed Erlenmeyer fiask, and add 10 Gm. of ether, grasp 
the fiask at the neck, and agitate the contents for about 
one minute, in a horizontal, circular manner (not violently 
shaking up and down), so that the aqueous liquid will be- 
come completely saturated with ether. 

Now add 4 C.c. of normal ammonia, again shake hy cir- 
cular agitation, and set aside for six hours at the ordmary 
temperature. At the end of this time, transfer the ethe- 
real layer as completely as possible upon a plainly-folded 
filter of 8 Cm. diameter, add to the residuary opium solu- 
tion another portion of 10 Gm. of ether, agitate gently a 
few seconds, and transfer the ether layer again upon the 
filter. , . 

When it has run through, pour on the water solution 
without paying any attention to the small crystals adher- 
ing to the wsdls, and then rinse the flask twice success- 
ively with 5 C.c. of water previously saturated with ether. 

Allow the flask to drain out completely upon the fllter, 
and also the latter to drain completely, then dry both at 
100° C. (212° F.), transfer the contents of the filter, by 
means of a small brush, into the fiask, and dry to a con- 
stant weight. 

When mixing the ether with the liqmd extract of 
opium (which is freed from most of the narcotin by the 
ammonia), violent agitation must be avoided for the rea- 
son that both layers become very easily emulsionized, 
after which they separate only with difficulty. When 
the second portion of ammonia (4 C.c.) is added, there will 
be produced, if the hquid was not fully saturated with 
ether, a separation of narcotin. But on continuing the 
circular agitation, this will again disappear, being taken 
up by the ether. 

As the ethereal solution leaves some narcotin in the 
filter, it would introduce an error to weigh the filter in ad- 
dition to the flask. Nor is it necessary, as the well-de- 
veloped crystals of morphine can readily be detached 
from the paper. 

The author quotes the results obtained by this method 



upon flve different samples of opium, each being assayed 
a varying number of times. The resulfti were as follows: 

1. Smyrna I.: 12.2U— 12.32— 12.47— 12.12— 13.20— 12.51— 12.40— 

12.41. 

2. Smyrna II. : i;^.60— 18 77. 

3. Smyrna III : 16.15— 16.47— 16.2»— 16.40. 

4. Gueve: 11.55-11.88—11.96-11.97. 

5. Saloniki: 16.10— 16.25— 16.03— 15 95. 

Each yield of morphine was examined for lime and 
nicotin, and found free therefrom. Nor was it possible to 
flnd the slightest traces of morphine in the nicotin which 
had been extracted by the first neutralization with am- 
monia. The figures, in each case, agree remarkably well, 
and the whole process ran its course smoothly and with- 
out a hitch. 

II. Assay of Extract of Opium. 

Dissolve 3 Gm. of extract of opium in 42 Gm. of water, 
allow to stand one hour, then mix with 2 (^.c. of normal 
ammonia (see above), and filter through a ready prepared 
filter, as directed in No. I. 

31.7 Gm. of the filtrate represent 2 Gm. of extract. 

This filtrate is treated precisely as directed under No. 
I., being first mixed with 10 Gm. of ether, then with 4 
C.c. of normal ammonia, etc., etc. 

Special experiments were made to ascertain whether a 
longer standing at the end of the operation, or an increase 
of the ammonia would produce a better yield. In the 
former case, no particular advantage could oe discovered, 
and an increase of ammonia was found positively inju- 
rious. 

The yield of morphine from an extract kept in stock 
varied in ten different assays from 22.80 to 23.20^. 

ni. Assay of Tinctures of Opium. 

50 Gm. of tincture of opium [any liquid preparation 
of opium would come under this head here] are evaporated 
to one-half, then made up with distilled water to the 
former weight, mixed witn 2 C.c. of normal ammonia, 
and filtered through a ready-prepared filter. 

44.2 Gm. of this filtrate represent 4 Gm. of opium. 

This is then treated as directed under No. I. 

The process applied to a tincture of opium kept in stock 
(which had deposited some sediment) showed that it con- 
tained 1.16j< of morphine. Another tincture, freshly pre- 
pared from the opium mentioned under No. I. as 
** Smyrna I." yielded 1,20% to 1.22% of morphine, showing 
that practically identical results were obtained whether 
working upon the opium itself or upon the tincture pre- 
pared from it. 

IV. Experiments with Normal Potassa and Titration. 

The author wanted to ascertain whether solution of 
potassa would not do the same services as ammonia. It 
was found that 3 C.c. of normal solution of potassa did 
the same amount of work as 4 C.c. of normal ammonia. 
Yet the results were not as satisfactory as when ammonia 
was used. 

The attempt to assay the extracted opium by titration 
turned out to be a failure. 

V. Summary of the Advantages of the Above-described 
Process. 

According to Dieterich, the following may be enu- 
merated as advantages: 

1. The process occupies only eighteen hours in the case 
of opium itself, and seven hours in the case of the tinc- 
ture, without counting the time required for drying the 
morphine. 

[Tne process of the U. S. Pharm. occupies considerably 
less time.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

2. The simplicity of the process, and its independence 
from the amount of agitation. 

3. A sufficiently sharp separation of constituents. 

4. Uniformity m results. 

5. Almost total extraction of morphine. , 
Regarding this important point, tne autlior says: 

It has been stated above that no morphine could be de- 
tected in the liquid remaining after the separation of mor- 
phine. This was ascertained by treating the residuary 
extract with lime-water and afterwards mixing with chlo- 
ride of ammonium. Since the liquid finally left behind, 
when using Fluckiger's process, was still found to contain 
0.9 per cent ot morphine, the following two experiments 
were made to prove the accuracy of the new method: 

0.6 Gm. of morphine dried at 100° C. (212° F.) was dis- 
solved in 1.7 C.c. of normal sulphuric acid and 42 Gm. of 
water. The solution was mixed with 10 Gm. of ether, just 
as in assaying opium, then 4 C.c. of normal ammonia were 
added, and the liquid set aside for six hours. The yield of 
morphine finally obtained was, in two trials, 96.00 and 
96.70, respectively, of the original morphine used, which is 
quite close. 

Again, a portion of the ** Smyrna No. I." was taken in 
operation, 50 Cm. of liquid extract obtained as directed 
under I., treated with 2 C.c. of normal ammonia, and fil- 
tered. Every 22.1 Gm. of the filtrate contained 2 Gm. of 
opium of known percentage of morphine, namely 12.5%. 
To this portion of the filtrate, 0.26 Gm. of pure morphine, 
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dissolved in the requisite quantity of acid and water, were 
added. On treating it now with ether and ammonia, and 
setting aside for six hours, the following yields of morphine 
were obtained : 12.57 and 12.42^. While the result is very 
good, it is still evident that minute quantities of morphine 
remain in the mother liquid. 

SUCTION APPARATUS. 

MOST of the aspirators or suction apparatuses, such as 
the usual niter pumps, have no provision against 
a sudden release of resistance, in consequence of which 
they will often act with greatly increased force and 
rapidity, causing not unfrequently the rupture of a filter. 
A contrivance to do away with this drawback has been 
devised by Dr. F. Moln4r, which is here illustrated. 

The apparatus consists of two glass cylinders, an ex- 
ternal wider one A, provided with a foot, and an internal 
narrower one, of the shape shown in the cut. The outer 
one has a diameter of about 4 Cm., the inner one of about 
5 Cm. The neck of the inner cylinder is closed with a 
doubly-pferforated cork, bearing two bent glass tubes D 
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Molnir^B suction regulator. 



Si woloboff *s apparatus. 



and E, one of which is provided with a glass stopper. The 
other is connected with the filter pump. 

When using the apparatus, the outer cylinder is charged 
with water to a heigot proportionate to produce the de- 
sired tension or pressure, when the filter pump begins 
to act, the water will rise in B until the level in A will 
have sunk as far as the lower orifice of the inner cylinder, 
whereupon a little air will enter, which will restore the 
equilibrium. The glass faucet is for the purpose of regu- 
lating the rate of aspiration or exhaustion. 

The author adds that he used the apparatus chiefly for 
regulating the current of oxygen gas passing through 
combustion tubes, and that, for such purposes, he foimd 
cylinders of a height of 35 Cm. the most suitable.— JRep. d. 
Anal, Chem., 1886, No. 42. 

DETERMINING THE BOIUNG POINT OP A 
SMALL QUANTITY OP A LIQUID. 

WHEN only very small quantities of a liquid are availa- 
ble, and the boiling point is to be determined, the 
following method, proposed by A. Siwoloboff, may be used 
with advantage: 

Take a glass tube and draw it out, and close it at the 
end as shown in the cut. Also take a very small capillary 
glass tube and prepare one end of it so that the bore is 
stopped up bv fusion a very short distance from the end. 
This is done by fusing a longer capillary tube at any con- 
venient place, and then cutting it off just beyond this point. 
The liquid to be examined, which only need be a drop or 
two, is introduced into the tube A, and the capillary glass 
tube placed into it, so that a small bubble of air remains 
confined in the small cavity near the end. An accurate 
thermometer is fastened to the tube, and the two are im- 
mersed together into glycerin or some other liquid used 
for raising the temperature. 

When the liquid in the tuhe is approaching the boiling 
point, small solitary bubbles of air are evolved from the 
bottom of the capillary tube. As the temperature rises, 
these increase rapidly in number, and when the liquid 
boils, forma contmuous thread of small hubbies of vapor. 
In this manner the boiling of the liquid may be correctly 
observed and also properly regulated. When the boiling is 
in active process, the temperature is read off.— Ber. d, 
Deutach. Chem. Oes., 1886, 796. 



APPARATUS FOB COATING PAPEB, PABMCS, 

ETC. 

THE apparatus here described has been originally de- 
signed for the preparation of water-proof paper, but 
it may DC employed also for many other purposes, for in- 
stance, the manufacture of antiseptic dressings, such as 
bichloride or other gauzes, also for making wax or paraffin 
paper,'parchment paper, etc., etc. 

The paper or fabric to be impregnated is woimd upon a 
reel A, from which it is made to pass over the rollers i^, 
a, and a; the latter two of which are below the level of the 
liquid with which the paper or fabric is to be treated, and 
then it is made to pass between two rollers c, c, where the 
excess of liquid is pressed out or wiped off. From there it 
passes between two blowers J^, R, which convey a blast of 
either cold or hot air, according to the nature of the ma- 
terisd with which the fabric is charged. In the case of wax 
or paraffin, a current of cold air is required ; in the case of 
fabrics impregnated with aqueous solutions, hot air will be 
necessary, and it may even oe necessary to pass the fabric 
between heated rollers. Finally, it is woimd upon the 
reel K. The reservoir J?, containing the liquid, majr be 
heated by steam if the nature of the material requiries it.— 
Dingl Polyt Journ.j 1886, 464. 



Eyaporation and Incineration by Means of Leiden- 
firost's Drop. 

When a drop of water is let fall on a metallic surface 
heated above 340** up to red heat, the drop will roll off it 
without apparently coming in contact with it, or. if the 
surface had the proper shape, the drop will roll aoout in 
it, gradually becommg smaller, from the rapid evapora- 
tion of the exterior layers, but it will constantly remain 
surrounded by a layer of air or vapor at high tension, 
until it is completely dissipated. If the temperature of 
the metallic surface falls, the drog will eventually come 
in actual contact with it, when it will instantly and 
violently boil and be dissipated. 

The above phenomenon is of course well known, and 
particularly so to every housekeeper, who tests the proper 
temperature of her sad-iron by letting a drop of water tall 
upon it. A drop of water, under the conditions above 
described, is known in physics under the title of "Leiden- 
frost's drop " ; or it is said to have assumed the spheroidal 
condition. Licjuids other than water assume the spheroi- 
dal shape at higher or lowfer temperatures, according as 
their boiling points are higher or lower. 

The quiet evaporation from the surface of such drops 
was utilized some time ago by E. Bohh'^, for ascertaining 
the dry residue of various kinds of liquids. If care is 
taken to keep the platinum or other metallic vessel at a 
uniform temperature, and the liquid is admitted to it 
in well-regulated drops, a large quantity of it may be 
evaporated without any risk of loss by spattering, such as 
frequently happens when boiling a liquid down. 

Theodore Salzer now draws attention to the fact that the 




Apparatus for coating tebrics. 

principle may also be applied in determining the incom- 
bustible residue (that is, the ash) of any solid organic 
substances, which melt before they are decomposed or 
volatilized. The drawback connected with the evapora- 
tion of liquids by this method, viz., that it requires con- 
siderable time, does not apply in this case. 

Supposing oocalic acii is to be examined for its percent- 
age of inorganic impurities or ash. Then either the whole 
of the acid, or portions of it, are put into a platinum cap- 
sule raised to a low red heat. The acid is at once converted 
into a rolling drop which evaporates rapidly, and leaves 
behind all non-volatile inorganic matters m form of a 
loose pellet. 

As the drops are constantly surrounded by air, the 
incineration of the residue is very complete. The drop 
retains its shape and rolling motion, even if the escaping 

5:ases take fire, for instance, in the C€U9e of succimc acid, 
t is easy to avoid spattering, which will happen if the 
capsule IS too hot when the drop is introduced.— P/iarw. 
Centralh. 
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i-kTTx^T>TT^o SL A TVTQTin^TDu ^^- 1,832.— MIUoii'b Boageiit (Mela). 

C^ U xLliiJiib & AJN b W ILxlto. This reagent is used as a delicate test for albumen, 

albumenoids, urea, and certain other organic substances. 

^.^ -., J.J ^. ..It is not usually kept in stock ready-made, but when the 

Queries for which answers are desired, must be received reaction is to be made, the several component parts are 

by the 5th of the months and must in every case be used in succession. Supposing we have an aqueous liquid 

accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for containing albumen, thirst add a solution of acid nitrate 

the information of the editor, but not for publication. 21°^®^^^^^' ^° ^^?®^ ^^^^ quantity and heat to boiling. 

■^ "^ .1 ^ x- Then add an equally large quantity of a solution of mtnte 

' of potassium (which should be as free from carbonate as 

No. 1.8^.-Iodofonn Prepared by Electrolysis (M. 8. ^^^^n J^iS J'^dTl^iJ? ?S'SVs?S 

!S^"\t ferbut^^^pSlc^^S ^y"^^nr"5£?u£'oi tS^^« ^'-^on, Ld ^metimes t^e precxUte alone is 

^^L^^^^^f^Jt'^^r.rZ.^^Z'J^^t^^J^Z^^ ^ r^r^s. « ^^ r«ag«°t ^8 to be prepared for keeping, dissolve 

«f wf^o°V flf =«i ,??^fv^H^fW^^^ 10 Qm- ot mercury, in a dasCwith 2S Gm of %tnc acid 

^f ^\^tliLf°l^^2y^^^.^^tZi^J^l»^^^ (8P- Or. 1.185) pre^ously diluted with 26 Gm. of water. 

?u ^- u f constant stream of carbomc acid gaa is pasrod i^^^g t^e flask in a lukewarm place and agitating occa- 

through the bqmd, and at the same tame the hqmrf w de- ^ionajTj. On the other hand, di^lve W Gti of mircury 

n??^^jLf ^*;* o^^'fhJ^^^W *^ fS^lif^of Iw in 22 dm. of nitric acid (spei. gr. 1.250 to 1.300) jrith ^ 

of the anodes in a crystallme condition. In place of alco- ojdnfhnat ITinAllv miT ivith wtlnt irtnn 

hoL acetone or aldefcyde may he used. Ha solution of "l2oth^*me^°^^r^omm?nd2i bj is the 

iodide of potassium m 20fi alcohol is employed, larger following- xoc^ixiixr^u^cT^ uj «^ »«i.c«t/^x6, *o « ^ 

^''^^o^f JSl^^i^^; «^iA f^ iw. «^^i,v.oKi^ f^ ^\>^ ..T^r.o«, Mix a cold saturated aqueous solution of mercuric chlo- 

f,B!.?T^^^f^''i n.^w^^JSS^ R^^f ^^^ ride with so much nitrate of silver as may be required to 

tion of bromoform or chloroform. But m this case the j^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ mercury salt undecomposed The fil- 

current of carbonic a^id gas is unnecessary. ^^ separated from the chloride of sil^, and which 

should be preserved in a gla»3-stoppered vial, does not, 

No. 1,829.— To Bender Windows Opaque (J. S. & Co.). by itself, give Millon's reaction, as it only contains mer- 

A coarse method of ** blinding " a window, or rendering curie nitrate, but requires to be mixed, at the time of use, 

the panes of glass im|)ervious to sight, though not imper- with a few drops of a one-per-cent-solution of nitrite of 

vious to light, is to paint it with a thin coat of paint. A sodium (or potassium) which should be kept on hand for 

much better methoa, however, and one which will render this purpose. When using the reagent, it is host to boil 

the glass apparently of the same apx>earance as if it had the liqmd which is to be examined, at first only with the 

been ground or '"sand-blasted," is the following: solution of mercuric nitrate, of which a copious quantity 

Dissolve 50 parts of sandarac and 30 parts of mastix in should be added, and to add afterwards the nitnte solu- 

600 parts of etner, and add to the solution such an amount tion. Erukenberg recommends to add only a little of the 

of benzin that a portion of the liquid, when spread upon latter. We find tnis likewise preferable to the direction 

glass, will leave, after drying, a diul uniform coat, causing usually given, viz. : to add botn in considerable quantity, 
the glass to appear as if ground. When the solution is to 

be applied, it is advisable that the window be laid in a No. 1,833.— Syriip of CoflE^ (M. A.), 
horizontal position. If this is not possible, the liquid may Syrup of coffee is an excellent vehicle for many nauseous 
be applied by a spray apparatus, taking care that no more or bitter medicines. It is an excellent covering of the bit- 
is applied at a time than can dry at once. Finally, where ter taste of quinine, for instance. Moreover, it may often 
a sufficient coat has been produced, a spray of benzin may \)q used as a corrigent in elixirs or mixtures containing 
be passed over it to give it more uniformity. acrid or bitter resins. The New York and Brooklyn 

Formulary and the proposed National Formulary malke 

No. 1,830.— Bemoval of Nitrogen Compounds from repeated use of it for this purpose. The formula at present 

Caustic Potassa or Soda. (Nitrogen). accepted by the Ck)mmittee is the following: 

When caustic potassa or caustic soda is to be cast in ^__ ,.■>■> ^ ^ . 

form of sticks, it is quite a common practice to add to the ^^^* 'oae^*^ ^^^ fi°®^y K^<^"°<^ 8 av. oz. 

melted mass a little nitrate of potassium or nitrate of S!?K«^"wof«,.* « o ^* °^' 

sodium, which have the effect of oxidizing the small iJoiiing waner q. e, 

quantity of .organic substance that may be present, and Pour boiling water, in successive portions, upon the 

cause the product to have a handsome white color. coffee packed tightly in a percolator, imtil 16 fl. oz. of per- 

This nitrogen is objectionable when the alkalies are to colate are obtamed. In this dissolve the sugar by agita- 

be used as tests, for instance, in Kjeldahl's nitrogen de- tion, without heat. 

termination or in the examination of water for mtrogen. It is recommended that a mixture of equal parts of the 
According to E. Heichardt, the whole of the nitrogen may commercial varieties of coffee, known as Mocha and Java, 
be removed by melting the respective caustic alkali, best he employed for this purpose. The successive portions of 
in a silver crucible, then adding a little powdered zinc, water should be added slowly, the previous one being al- 
and stirring. From time to time a small portion is re- lowed to disappear from the surface; and the percolator 
moved, moistened with water and tested for nitrates by should be kept carefully covered. 

means of bnicine (dissolved in sulphuric acid). When Our correspondent states that he has recently bought 

this reagent ceases to become tinted red, the alkali may some of the best "Java" coffee, which appears to have, 

be regarded as free from nitrogen. when served as a beverage, a peculiar musky odor. He 

Caustic alkali should always be examined for nitrates has not been able to observe anything out of the way on 

or nitrites before it is used for analytical purposes. the beans, nor did he notice the odor until the coffee was 

served 

No. 1,831.— Preserving Fruit-JuioeBy'^Malt Liquors, Regarding this we would say that coffee is undoubtedly 

etc., in Bottles (J. B.). . , . . . one of the most delicate substances known regarding ca- 

The fundamental jprinciple of the preservation of any pacity for taking up foreign odors. In this respect it is 
organic substance hable to decomposition is based ujwn exceeded only by butter and other bland odorless fats, 
an absolute exclusion of micro-organisms (fungi, bacteria, Though this met is well known in commerce, and special 
etc.). The old method of Appert, or rather Pasteur^s precautions are taken by shippers of coffee to prevent it 
process, will be found, in practice, the most serviceable, acquiring foreign fiavors from other portions of a cargo, 
when the addition of epecial preservative agents is not de- yet many cargoes are stowed in contravention of the nne. 
sired or permitted. Tlie vessels in which the liquids are Sometimes hides are carried in the same hold as the coffee ; 
to be preserved must, of course, be thoroughly cleansed in this case the odor of the former will remain adherent to 
before being filled. They are then placed into a tank con- the beans, even after roasting, though it requires an expe- 
taining water which must be gradually heated to a tem- rienced judge to detect it. Bilge-water also often injures 
perature varying according to the nature of the contents, the fiavor of coffee. Very fine noses can even distinguish 
out which should reach the boiling point of the water if coffee that has been kept in casks made of certain kinds of 
the contents of the vessels are not injured thereby. The otherwise unobjectionable wood. The musky odor which 
necks of the latter should be closed during the heating by our correspondcB t has detected in his coffee has probably 
a wad of cotton. The requisite corks should be prepared got into it by having been exposed to an atmospnere con- 
by boiling them in water containing about six per cent laining a musky taint, 
of salicyhc acid. 

The boiling extracts from the cork a certain bitter sub- No. 1,834.— How to Detect Chloral in the Urine and 
stance, while the salicylic acid helps to destroy the vital- other Complex Organic Mixtures (Student), 
ity of germs. When the heat has been kept up for some Chloral appears in the urine either as such, particularly 
time— care being taken to see that the vessels are filled to when large quantities have been taken, or as urochloralic 
within a short distance of the cork, some time before the acid, which crystallizes in silky needles, is Isevogyre, re- 
latter is inserted — the bottles or vessels are removed, and duces alkaline copper solution, and is soluble in water and 
the corks carefully inserted the moment the wad is with- alcohol. This acia appears in notable quantity, particu- 
drawn. In place of salicvlic acid, a solution of bisulphite larly after a rather long-continued use oi chloral, out free 
of sodium may be used for soaking the corks. Immedi- chloral is always found alongside of it. llie fact that the 
ately before use, each cork is washed in fresh, cold water. urine, which contains urochloralic acid, reduces Fehling's 
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Bolution might be mistaken for a proof of the presence of 
sugar. 

Chloral may be distilled with the vapor of water or alco- 
hol without aecomx)osition. On heating it with an alkali, 
it splits into chlorotorm and a formate of the alkali. Upon 
these reactions is based a simple method of detecting and 
estimating it. 

Mix the urine with a little alcohol (to make the liquid 
boil more briskly;, then render it neutral, if necessary, by 
carbonate of magnesium, or tartaric acid, as the case may 
be, and distil until only a syrupy residue remains. Any 
chloral present is now contained in the distillate. Mix the 
latter with calcined magnesia and heat it under an upright 
condenser for about half an hour, whereby the chloiul will 
be converted into chloroform and formate of magnesium. 
Instead of magnesia, another alkali may be used, but 
magnesia is, on the whole, preferable. The detection of 
chloroform is now accomphshed by mixiug a portion of 
the distillate with alcoholic solution of caustic soda, then 
adding a drop of anihne and gently heating, when the 
penetrating, disagreeable odor of isonitril will make its 
appearance. As aJl the magnesia which has not combined 
with formic acid is still present as an undissolved residue 
in the fiask after the distillation, the contents of the latter 
may be filtered and the residue on the filter washed, so 
that all the soluble magnesium salt is in the united filtrate 
and washings. By determining the quantity of magne- 
sium present, as pyrophosphate of magnesium, an approx 
imate determination of the chloral originally present is 
accomplished. 100 parts of pyrophosphate of magnesium 
thus oDtained correspond t<3 298,2 parts of chloral hydrate. 

If chloral is present as such in animal liquids, it may 
also be separated by shaking it out, in neutral solution, 
with absolute ether, or with acetic ether. Petroleum ether, 
chloroform, or benzin will not answer the purpose. In 
order to detect 0.005 Gm. (^^ grain) of chloral hydrate in 75 
C.c. (about 2i fl. oz.) of liquid, it suflices to extract it twice 
with ether. If only 0.001 Gm. (bV gr.) is present, no 
amount of shaking with ether will suffice for extraction. 

No. 1,836.— Pruit Ethers (S.). 

This correspondent wants information regarding the 
preparation of fruit ethers on a large scale. He has given 
us information regarding the extent of literature he has 
consulted, but this does not go far enough. We will, in 
the first place, point out to him better sources of informa- 
tion: 

1. **Die Fabrikation der Aether und Grundessenzen.'' 
Von Dr. Theod. Horatius. 8vo, Wien (Hartleben), 1881. 
This work may be had at any of the large German book 
imx)orters. It is quite thorough and complete, and con- 
tains iUustrations. Detailed processes are given for the 
several fruit ethers, as well as for compound ethers. 

In our volume for 1882 (New Rembdies, 1882, p. 118), we 

gkve an illustration of an apparatus recommended by Dr. 
oratius for the purpose of making such ethers. But the 
arrangement is to be understood as merely schematic; 
the different T)fia1» can be constructed or shaped according 
to the special requirements of any particular case. 

2. **Chemisch-technisches Universal-Receptbuch, ent- 
haltend das ganze Wissen der warmen und kaiten Destina- 
tion." Von O. Hofmann. 8vo, Berlin, 1880 (2 vols.). This 
also contains very useful information. The fruit ethers, 
etc., are treated of in Vol. I., p. 371, etc. 

3. Muspratt's " Theoretische, praktische und analy- 
tische Chemie." (4th edition, edited by Stohmann & 
Kerl, just commenced.) Vol. I., pp. 36-47. This work 
may also be had (by subscribing) from the German im- 
porting bookdealers. 

Regarding butyric acid, we believe that our correspond- 
ent would do much better to purchase it than to make it 
himself. It does not cost very much when purchased by 
the pound or in larger quantities. Nevertheless, we will 
indicate a process by which it may be prepared without 
starting from milk, in which latter case it would be neces- 
sary to await the tedious change of lactic into butyric 
acids. The process is the following (after Fitz: see JBer. 
d, Deutach, Chem, Qes,, 11, 52). 

Mix 100 Gm. of potato starch with two liters of water 
at 40" C. (104^ F.); then add 0.1 Gm. of phosphate of po- 
tassium, 0.02 Qtxa, sulphate of magnesium, 1 Grm. 
chloride of ammonium, and 50 Gm. carbonate of calcium, 
together with a trace of the bacillus subtilis. which latter 
is obtained by taking a handful of ordinary hay, drawing 
it several times through i liter of water, then strfiuning 
and boiling the liquid for five minutes. The whole mix- 
ture is set aside, at 40'' C. (104** F.) for ten days, when there 
wiU be produced in it 

1 Gm. of alcohol, 
34.7 Gm. of butyric acid, 

5.1 Gm. of acetic acid, 

0.33 Gm. of succinic acid, 
the acids being combined with calcium. 

The salts haying been obtained by filtering the liquid 
and evaporating it, it ia only necessary to decompose 
them with hydrochloric acid, and to receive the distifiate 
boiling between 150** and 170° C, which may then be fur- 
ther fireu^tioned. 

Butyric Ether, at least that which is so called in com- 
merce, but which is not pure, as it contains compound 



ethers of higher acids, is obtained by heating two parts of 
butyric acid with two parts of alcohol cuid one part of 
sulphuric acid, for a few hours to a temperature of 176** 
F. (best under an an upright condenser), and then pour- 
ing the mixture into water, when the ether will separate 
as an oily layer. This is washed, dehydrated with calci- 
cium chloride, and rectified by distillation. It forms a 
colorless mobile liquid of sp. gr. 0.900^ and boils at 250'' F. 

There is another method of preparing it, viz. : by start- 
ing from a butyrate. This is, however, said to yield a less 
pleasant product. We have no experience with it. and 
therefore can give np opinion on this part of the suDJect. 

Our correspondent refers to the *' Proceed. Am. Ph. 
Assoc," vol. 23, p. 371, for a process for butyric acid, and 
says this would take too long for his purposes. We 
would, however, x)oint out that the butyric acid obtained 
from St. John^s bread is not identical with that obtained 
from butter, or from milk or starch. The former acid 
(from St. John's bread) is that known in chemistry as iso- 
butyric acid, having the same ultimate composition as the 
latter, but differing in some of its properties. It has a 
more agreeable odor that the normal acid (this difference 
is not so marked in the ethers), and its salts are more sol- 
uble. 

No. 1,836.— Artifioally Colored Bed Wines (Dr. W. O. 
F. and A. R). 

The color of claret wine or burgundy may be imitated 
by means of several aniline colors. Formerly, the only 
kind available or used for this purpose was f uchsine, or 
hydrochlorate of rosaniline, which was often assisted in 
its tinctorial effect by some other modifying agents. At 
one time, most of the aniline colors were made with the in- 
tervention of certain poisonous agents, such as arsenic acid, 
and, though the coloring matter may not have been used 
in large quantity, yet the known presence of poisoti, even 
in traces, justified the crusade that was waged against 
them. Subsequently, these same coloring matters were 
made without the aid of poisonous agents, and, at present, 
it happens probably but rarely that a poisonous tuchsine 
is used for such a purpose. Of course, there is another 
feature connected with this business, namely, the fraud 
and deception perpetrated by passing off an artificially 
colored wine for a natural one. But we will leave this 
side of the question out of consideration here, merely 
remarking that the practice ought to be condenmed under 
all circumstances. 

How to detect fuchsine in red wine is outlined by the 
U. S. Pharm. under ** Vinum Rubrum" as follows: If 
50 C.c. of red wine be treated with a slight excess of water 
of ammonia, the liquid should acquire a green or brown- 
ish-green color: if it be then well shaken with 25 C.c. of 
ether, the greater portion of the ethereal layer removed 
and evaporated in a porcelain capsule with excess of 
acetic acid and a few fibres of uncolored silk, the latter 
should not acquire a crimson or violet color (absence of 
aniline colors). ^^ This test indicates fuchsine, but is no 
longer sufficient for detecting certain other red aniline 
colors which are now even more in use than fuchsine is. 

Among the coloring matters derived from coal tar there 
is one which has received the ncune 8ulpho-fuchaine (or 
acid f uchsine, acid rubin, '* fuchsine S."). This is prepared 
(under a patent) from rosaniline and fuming sulphuric 
acid, whereby an acid is produced which has, temporarily, 
the name roaanilinesulphonic acid, its true chemical consti- 
tution not being yet fully understood. This acid is com- 
bined with sodium and it is this salt which is known as 
sulpho-f uchsine. The latter has a purer claret color than 
fucnsine, but does not stand dilution as much as the lat- 
ter. It is very commonly used for coloring wines, and 
may be detected in the following manner : 

Heat 10 C.c. of the suspected wine with a few grains of 
a mixture of acetate of mercury and calcined magnesia 
to boiling, filter, and treat the colorless filti*ate with a lit- 
tle acid', which will cause a red color if sulpho-fuchsine 
was present. 

Gr, shake 50 C.c. of the wine with 5 Gm. of dioxide of 
lead or peroxide of manganese, filter, and acidulate the 
filtrate. If sulpho-fuchsine was present, it will turn red ; 
if vegetable, or aniline colors from the so-called azo-series 
were present (the latter are, however, but rarely used for 
such purposes), the liquid will remain colorless. 

In explanation of the reactions above given, it should be 
added, that rosaniline is a colorless base. When fuch- 
sine (which is the hydrochlorate of this base) is treated 
with ammonia, the latter unites with the hydrochloric 
acid, setting free the base, and in consequence thereof the 
whole liquid becomes colorless. The separated rosaniline, 
being soluble in ether, is removed from the mixture by 
agitation with ether, and upon evaporation will leave it 
behind. On now introducing a few shreds of uncolored 
silk (or other animal fibre), and acidulating, the tincto- 
rial substance is restored and the animal fibre dyed red. 

It is usual in ordinary technical language and for bre- 
vity's sake, to say that fuchsine is the hydrochlorate of 
rosaniline. In reidity, however, it consists of the hydro- 
chlorate of rosaniline and para-rosaniline, the exact rela- 
tion of which to each other is still under discussion. 

No. 1,837.— Black Coating for Bladk-boards (F. 8.). 
Black-boards, such as are used for writing or drawing 
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upon ¥rith chalk before an audience, sh'ould have a dead 
bkkck, not a elossy surface, and should be very finely 
granular, so that the surface will readily take the chalk. 
A very superior black-board, unlimited in size, except 
by the available wall-space, may be prepared by having 
the wall very carefully gone over by a plasterer, so as to 
make it perfectly level, and to have a coat of so-called 
hard finisn applied to it. The desired amount of surface 
intended for the black-board itself may then be surrounded 
by a suitable frame. Upon the inclosed surface, then, 
some preparation like the following is applied with a 
brush, care being taken that this is done very evenly. 

1. Lamp-black 9 parts. 

Camphor 8 ** 

Shellac 30 *• 

Alcohol 100 •* 

Dissolve the shellac and camphor in the alcohol, and 
mix the solution intimately with the lamp-black. Apply 
it quickly and uniformly with a flat brush. A little ether 
may also be added, but it is not necessary.^ 

2. Lamp-black 20 parts. 

Shel^ 30 *• 

- Sandarac 30 " 

Ultramarine 8 " 

Ether 1 part. 

Alcohol 400 parts. 

8. The following is recommended by Gintl: 
Dissolve 200 parts of copal in 400 parts of ether; then 
add a solution of 1,000 parts of shellac and 500 parts of 
sandarac in 3.500 parts of 90^ alcohol; with this mix 150 
parts of lampblack, 60 parts of ultramarine, 50 parts of 
Venice turpentine, and 1,000 parts of finely powdered 
emery. Apply the mixture to the wall-surface carefully, 
and (if it can be done without doing any injury) set fire to 
it, wnich is not very risky as the fire may be put out with- 
out difficulty. As soon as the flame has died out, a second 
coat is applied, which is, however, not ignited, but allowed 
to dry spontaneously. The surface is then ground with 
fine sandpaper and carefully washed off with water. 

No. 1,838.— Puts Pomade (H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

**Is the formula for *Putz Powder' in the November 
number similar in make-up to Vogt's *Putz Pomade;' 
if so, what is the fatty basis of the powder; if not, what is 
the composition of the x)omade as mctde by this firm 'i " 

It is out of our power to answer this question, as we 
have no personal acquaintance with th d pomade. Perhaps 
some of our readers may know. If the composition of the 
pomade— as is likely to oe the C€we— is a secret of the firm, 
it would be hardly fair to publish it broadcast without 
authority from them. 

No. 1,839.—" Warner's Safe Kidney Cure " (Subseriberj. 

*' Please give me the recipe of Warner's Safe Kidney 
Cure ? If you have published it, please give me the back 
number of Journal." 

We have not published it, and do not know the formula 

No. 1,840.— Hospital Formulary (E. P. M. C, Kansas). 

**I have the August and September numbers of the 
American Druggist, containg * Selections from the Revised 
Hospital Formulary/ etc., of New York. I wish to be in- 
formed how many numbers will be required to conclude 
the whole of the article, and what month it will end, as I 
wish to obtain the set ? " 

The article will be continued as rapidly as we can find 
space for it in consecutive numbera, but we are unable to 
say, in advance, in what number it will be concluded. 

No. 1,841.— Troublesome Prescription (E. C..S.). 
**I received a prescription recently, as follows: 

** Sod8B Bicarb 3 v. 

Spt. Menth. Pip § iss. 

Tr. Capsici 3 i j. 

Spt. Fruinenti ad J iv. 

**M., etc. 

** On compounding this, it turned a muddy red. Please 
let me know throug:h the columns of the American Drug- 
gist the cause of this change, and if it is natural or due to 
some impurity in some of the drugs? " 

We cannot conceive what may have been the cause of 
the red color and muddiness. It certainly is not due to 
any normal constituent in any of the ingredients. Had 
there been any rhubarb added, we might account for it, at 
least partly. But as it is, we can only advise you to ex- 
amine your stock of the ingredients. Perhaps the mys- 
tery will thus be revealed. 

No. 1,842.— Soap Bubbles (H. H. S.). 

" Please tell me where in the American Druggist I can 
find a formula for a solution for making soap bubbles ? I 
remember seeing it, but am unable now to find it.^' 

We published such a formula a few years since, but we 
have since tried it ourselves and founa it worthless. Mr. 
James T. Shinn, comer of Broad and Sbruce streets, Phila- 
delphia, used to make an ei^cellent solution for this pur- 



pose, and suppUed with it a suitable metallic pipe for 
forming the bubbles. A letter addressed as above may 
secure the desired information. 

No. 1,843.— Syrup of Jardenella (A. W. R., Ashland, 
Pa.). 

** Will you oblige me with a formula for syrup of Jarde- 
neUa?" 

We are unable to reply to this. Can some of our read- 
ers furnish the information ? 

No. 1,844.— Castor-bean Culture (H. L. G.). 

'* Please to give me all the information (through your 
Journal) about the castor-bean culture, in regard to the 
soil, seed, care, etc., and from whence I can obtain the 
most information on the subject ? " 

We advise our correspondent to address the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture at Washington, D. C, since some of 
the annual reports of that office contain, we believe, the 
information desired. 

The second volume of a new work, by EEeinrich Semler^ 
of San Francisco, ** Die Tropische Agrikultur," 8vo, Wis- 
mar (Hinstorff), vol. I., 1886, will contain full practical 
instruction on the subject. 

No. 1,845.— Phenol Sodique (Dr. C). 
The composition of this is as follows : 

CJarbolic Acid 300 gr. 

Caustic Soda 20 gr. 

Water 5 fl.- drachms. 

This is a clear liquid of an alkaline reaction, miscible, 
with water and alcohol in all proportions. At first it is 
colorless, but gradually turns reddish or brownish, and 
still darker. Only about one-seventh of the carbolic acid 
contained in it can be regarded as being chemically com- 
bined: 

The first edition of the '' (jrerman Pharmacopoeia" con- 
tained this preparation imder the title ** Liquor Natri 
Carbolici." The U. S. National Formulary proposes to 
adopt it as * * Liquor Sodii Carbolatis. " 

No. 1,846.— Soap Spirit for the Hair (Dr. C). 

Any kind of saponaceous liquid which will make a 
lather will serve for this purpose. For instance, the 
following: 

White Castile Soap 2 oz. 

RoBe Water 8 fl. oz. 

Carbonate Potassium | oz. 

Water of Ammonia ^ fl. oz. 

Water 10 oz. 

Alcohol 6 oz. 

Dissolve the Castile soap in the water with the aid of 
heat; then add the other ingredients. 
Here is another: 

Soap Bark 2 oz. 

Water 16 oz. 

Make a decoction; allow to cool, then strain. Mix the 
strained liquid with 

Alcohol 6 fl, oz. 

Rose Water 6 fl. oz. 

Water of Ammonia A fl. oz. 



Salioylated Plaster-Mulls and Salve-Mulls. 

Tub local application of strong salicylic acid '' plaster - 
mulls " in the treatment of lupus is strongly recommended 
by Dr. Unna {Lancet, September !g6th, p. 574). The name 
** plaster-mull " has been given to a dressing consisting of 
a very thin sheet of gutta-percha, coated pn one side with 
an adhesive substance containing one or more medicinal 
compounds, and backed on the other side with mull or 
undressed muslin. The name of '* salve-mull *' also has 
been given to a similar kind of dressing, in which the 
medicaments are of a more soothing chai*acter, consisting 
of ointments having a basis of suet and lard, spread upon 
mull. In experimenting with a strong salicylic acid 
plaster-mull to remove the cuticle, and prepare lupoid 
tissue for other more destructive agents. Dr. Unna ob- 
served that salicvlic acid itself exercises a most beneficial 
influence upon the new growth. The chief drawback is 
tlie great and lasting pain caused by salicylic acid when 
applied to a thin epidermis or raw surface. In order to 
obviate this, various combinations were tried, but cocaine 
failed to give relief, while opium and cannabis indica re- 
quired an hour or two to develop their anodyne effect. 
The best results were obtained wnen genuine beech-wood 
creasote was combined with salicylic acid in the propor- 
tion of two i>arts of creasote to one of acid. Even then 
there is a painful stage lasting from ten to fifteen min- 
utes, but a previous application of cocaine is sufficiently 
lasting in its effect to cover this period. The plaster-muUs 
are prepared in strips one metre long and twenty centi- 
metres wide, the superficial area equalling one-fifth of a 
square meter. The salicylic acid plaster-muUs used by 
Unna are of five different strengths, containing respec-. 
tively 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 grammes of salicylic acid, and 
20, 40, 50, 40 and 50 grammes of creasote to each strip. -r* 
Fharm, joum. 
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EDITORIAL. 



1*AITH the comtnencement of our XVI. volume, we have 
^ ' introduced some changes in the arrangement of mat- 
ter which, we hope, will be acceptable to our readers. The 
use of two columns to the page will not only improve the 
general appearance of the journal and facilitate the dis- 
playing of illustrations, but it will somewhat increase the 
amount of matter by lessening the number of blank spaces, 
and by avoiding waste in spacing out words to fit the nar- 
row column measure. 



Those who, at the end of the year, desire to bind the 
American Druggist for future reference, will find that by 
removing the outer leaves, the wire binding-staples can be 
reached. By raising the ends of the staples with a knife* 
blade, they can be withdrawn without injury to the 
journal, and the forms of text can then be removed entire. 



SEVERAL years since we commenced the publication of 
titles of patents, trade-marks, and labels relating to 
the drug-trade. We continued the publication, without 
interruption, until last year, and the practice inaugurated 
by us has since been adopted by several drug- journals of 
this country. Although severed offers were made us by 
patent-brokers and solicitors to relieve us of the labor of 
preparing the list, we found on each occasion of a trial, 
that the lists furnished by them were so far from com- 
plete that they were practically without much value, and 
we therefore prefeiTed to do the work ourselves. As a 
really good report of such patents involves a considera- 
ble amount of work and occupies a great deal of space, we 
tried to learn whether it served any useful purpose, and 
were at length satisfied that its value to our readers did 
not j ustif y its continuance. Since the publication of the list 
has ceased we have not received a single letter of inquiry 
relative to it, and so far as we can judge, our readers do 
not miss it. Hereafter we shall continue to answer any 
inquiries relative to patents, trade-marks, or labels, so far 
possible, and those who wish details respecting any par- 
ticular U. S. patent can obtain them from the Chief Clerk 
of the U. S. Patent Office by forwarding twenty-five cents, 
with a memorandum of the number of the patent and 
name of the patentee. 



TXTe solicit from our readers articles for pubUcation rela- 
tive to the business. Wherever illustrations are 
needed we will furnish them without expense to the author 
and win give any assistance in our power to render them 
creditable. Photographs and pencil sketches, however 
rough or crude, will be redrawn with care, and in the case 
of an original paper we will furnish the author with a rea- 
sonable number of separate copies of the paper if the 
request is made at the time the manuscript is sent. 
When papers are to be read before associations, we may 
be able to supply proofs in time for the author to use 
them in place of his manuscript, in which case the 
author's right to their public use before their appearance 
in the journal will be scrupulously regarded. 



Our columns are always open to corresx)ondence re- 
lating to the practical details of pharmacy, whether it 
relates to professional or the purely mercantile interests 
of the business. When the matter is in the nature 
of a query, the writer's identity will be carefully guarded, 
if it is desired, and pains will be taken to furnish a 
prompt answer if possible. The only requirement we 
have to make in this connection is that the writer must 
furnish us with his name and post-office address for our 
private information. 

We have before called attention to the frequent omis- 
sion by con*espondents of the name of their State in let- 
ter-headings. This fact prevents us from answering by 
mail when, as is often the case, the post-master's stamp is 
too imperfect to admit of its being deciphered. 



Oome years ago, an animated, but not very amicable 
^ discussion occurred in medical journals of England 
and this coimtry concerning the relative social status of 
doctors' wives. Whatever their condition may be abroad , 
there would seem to be good reasons for believing that 
they are a ** power behind the throne" in the United 
States, if there is any meaning in the recent practice of 
agents for the sale of mineral waters, medicines, sanitary 
appliances, etc., of addressing their circulai*s to 
Dr. and Mrs. So-and-So. 
Perhaps it is found that the circulars, which have been 
freely sent broadcast to doctors, are so generally con- 
signed unopened to the waste-paper basket that the curi- 
osity of the doctor's wife is >taken into consideration. 
Rather a bright scheme, so it strikes us, and worthy of 
the trade. 



One of the best evidences of a general revival of busi- 
ness would seem to be the fact that few papers on 
scientific topics appear in our pharmaceutical exchanges. 
One would infer that the customary writers are too busy 
in other ways, and that the natural result of private and 
occasional cogitation will bear fruit in some remarkably 
good work when summer leisure comes, and the State 
associations meet next fall. 



The picture of a tablet-maker's counter, on the first 
page, was made from a photograph kindly taken by 
Dr. Fuller, and we are indebted to Prazer & Co. for their 
courtesy in placing the facilities of their laboratory at our 
disposal for this purpose. This firm, and that of Boericke 
and Tafel, have taken the lead in tablet-making, and have 
greatly perfected many details of the method. 



Iodized Hydrogen Water.— This is the name which 
Dr. Martimer Granville gives to a water which he recom- 
mends in the Lancet for persons suffering from uric acid 
accumulations. The water acts, he believes, by taking up 
and washing out excrementitious matter wlule passing 
through the blood and the extra- vascular fluids of the 
organism. The water may be made by very slightly iodiz- 
ing distilled water, or dissolving in it a minute quantity 
of nydriodic acid— not enough of either to render the taste 
disagreeable — and then passing well-watered hydrogen gas 
through it. Water will only dissolve about two per cent, 
b3' measure, of hydrogen gas, but this greatly increases 
its capacity for holding solids in solution.— CA«m. and 
Drugg. 
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COBRESPONDENCE. 



Opium Assay. 
To the Editor of the American Druggist 

WK see in your last issue a paper dv Messrs. Wrampel- 
meier and Meinert, on the U. S. r . process for assay- 
ing opium, in which experiments are given attempting to 
disprove Mr. Conroy's results with regard to the amoimt 
of filtrate representing 5 grammes of opium. In the 
results which they puUish, we cannot help noticing one 
point which, to us, seems inconsistent, llie authors state 
that, when working on "powdered opium," the extractive 
from the opium was found to increase the volume of the 
liquid from 70 C.c. to 70.85 C.c, whilst in another experi- 
ment on opium, contcuning 20.7^ of moisture, the volume 
of the flmd was only increased to 70.61 C.c. Now an 
average sample of opium wiJl yield about 2.75 Gm. of dry 
extract when 7 Gm. are treated with lime and 70 C.c. of 
water, so that in the case of the sample above referred to, 
the filtrate would consist of 70 C.c. of water + 2.75 Gm. 
dry extractive + 1.449 C.c. of water contained in the 
opium. We think it wiU strike any practical pharmacist 
who reads the paper that these could not be compressed 
into 70.61 C.c, as the authors state was the case. We 
ourselves find that the increase in the volume of filtrate, 
working on powdered opium, amounts to about 2.2^ (fre- 
quently more) of the original water used. Supposing the 
opium to have contained originally 2C^ of moisture, then 
10 Gm. (= 8 Gm. of the powder) would increase the filtrate 
to 100 + 1.76 + 2 = 103.76 C.c. Under these circum- 
stances wo feel boimd to support Mr. Conroy's results in 
opposition to those of Messrs. Wrampedmeier and Meinert. 
We may state that our results were obtained by the evap- 
oration of 10 C.c. of the filtrate as obtained in the process 
of assay. We append the results obtained in one of our 
experiments: 

10 C.c. filtrate = 10.16 Gm. when evaporated at 100" C. 
until it ceased to lose weight, left 0.378 Gm. of residue. 

10 160 Gm. = weight of solution evaporated = 10 C.c. 
.878 Gm. = weight residue. 

9.782 Gm. = weight or Yolame of water in 10 C.c. of the fil- 
trate. 

60x10 



9.7»2 



= 51.11. 



We shall be glad if you will kindly insert this in your 
next issue. Tours faithfully, 

J. Oldham Braithwaite, 
Edward H. Farr, 

Pharmaceutical Chemists. 

The Labosatobt, 
KO Southwark St., London. 

To the Editor of the American Druggist, 

DflAR Sir :^ In the November issue of your journal I 
find that I am called to task by Messrs. Wrampelmeier 
and Meinert in reference to a paper which I had the honor 
of reading before the Liverpool Chemists' Association, on 
December 4th, 1884. These gentlemen find fault with my 
paper because I state that 52 C.c. of the filtrate should be 
taken to represent the 5 grammes of opium, in the estima- 
tion of morphia in opium by the process of the U. S. phar- 
macopoeia, and they contend that the increase in bidk due 
to the opium extractive is much less than I say, and that 
the 50 (j.c. given in the U. S. pharmacopoeia is nearer the 
mark. 

Messrs. Wrampelmeier and Meinert have gone to much 
trouble to prove their statement by actual experiment, and 
I must admit that, on paper, their figures look very con- 
vincing. Notwithstanding this, I think that I shall be able 
to point out where their experiment has failed, and also 
to prove that 52 C.c. is the correct quantity of filtrate re- 
quired to represent 5 grammes of opium. I contend that 
It is quite impossible the expel the whole of the moisture 
from the mark by drying it at 100** C. The mixture of 
lime with opium extractive, including the dregs, and con- 
taining all the other substances peculiar to opium, forms 
a compound that could not possibly be dried at this tem- 
perature, and a higher temperature would act injuriously. 
This is undoubtedly the cause of their failure. 

I have now to show that 52 C.c. is the correct quantity 
of filtrate required to represent the 5 grammes of opium. 
The experiment ref errea to in my paper is founded on the 
well-known fact that opium yields, on an average, 50 per 
cent of solid extract, equal in consistence to good, new 
opium. It, therefore, follows that 5 grammes of opium con- 
tain 2.5 grammes of extract. This 2.5 grammes of ex- 
tract, when dissolved in 50 C.c. of water, increases the 
bulk to 52 C.c. 

I shall be pleased if Messrs. Wramx>elmeier and Meinert 
will try this simple experiment and rejwrt the result. 

Yours very truly, M. Conroy. 

LiTBBPOOL, 66 JEIanoTer Bt. 

Ohloride of Lime Packages. 

Editors American Druggist. 

Gektlbmen : — In y oui December number you call atten- 
tion a process of packing chloride of lime in packages that 



are dipped in melted resin. That process is cov^^d by 
U. S. lietters Patent No. 147,476 in which we are inter- 
ested. Respectfully yours, Lbgobtt & Bro. 



German Willow Boxes. 

The Chem,ist and Druggist (Dec. 4th) has an article on 
this subject from which we take the following: 

Box-making is notoriously an occupation in which only 
the poorest of people engage. In the east end of London 
it aifords a scanty living to hundreds of families who have 
to work from early morning to late in the evening in 
order to earn a few pence per gross. Miserable as this 
work and its pay may be, it will astonish some to learn 
that the peasantry in a remote district of South Germany 
follow the same work during one period of ttie year for 
much less remuneration than is obtained in London. It 
is these people who make what is known in London trade 
as ** German willow boxes," and this industry was started 
by Mr. Paul Metz, who, after much trouble, succeeded in 
finding a timber — ^in the locality mentioned — which could 
be worked into chips as easily as the English willow. 

In the district to which we have refeired, Mr. Metz has 
a central agency, superintended by a trustworthy over- 
seer, who collects the timber, and has it cut up into logs 
for sale to the peasants. After the harvest season is over, 
the peasants go the agency and receive a supply of wood ; 
this they take to their homes and slice it by nand into the 
thin shavings which are required for the sides and ends 
of the boxes. The slices are then susx)ended from the 
ceilings until they are thoroughly dried. Slicing is. done 
by the father of the household or the elder sons, but in 
the other operations all members of the family who are 
able to lend a hand are emj)loyed. 

After drying and smoothing out the slices of wood, they 
are stamped out into the circular pieces for toj) and bot- 
tom (which operation is done with punches obtained from 
the agency) and the lon^, narrow pieces required for the 
sides. This operation differs from that followed in mak- 
ing pill-boxes, in which case a long tube of card-board is 
first madOj and then cut into shorter cylinders of the 
required size. In tiie case of willow boxes, the operation 
is much more tedious, as wiU be seen. The next part of 
the operation is the formation of the box ; this is simi)ly 
done by taking a disc, the edge of which is smeared with 
a peculiar quick drying cement, passing roimd it a strip 
of the wood, and placme below the over-lapping edge a 
touch of the cement. Tne box is then slipped between 
two parallel wooden bars, which allow free sliding, and 
yet prevent the bent wood springing back. The cement, 
although quick setting, does not l)ecome firm for half an 
hour or more, so that the two bars are of such a length 
that by the time a box traverses from one end to the 
other it is practically firm, althoiigh the worker passes in 
the boxes with remarkable rapidity. The cement which 
is used is one of the secrets of the industry ; it is a home- 
made article, free from glue, yet strong and capable of 
resisting either damp or neat to a remarkable degree. 
The bodies and lids of the boxes cu-e both made in the 
manner described, and, after being fitted, are carried to 
the agency, where they are examined, counted, and pay- 
ment made according to number. This payment is very 
low, as may be judged from the fact that a man earns 
only from 5s. to 6s. (English) per week, young children 
from 2b. to 2s. 6d., and youths about 4s. ^ut even 
this miserable pittance is '* found money '^ to the peas- 
ants, and were it not for these German willows, they 
would, in most cases, have no employment during the 
winter, or would have to take to a lower class of box- 
making. There are over a thousand families engaged in 
the industry, apart from those employed in the agency to 
pack the boxes. It is rather a remarkable fact that the 
Doxes, although made entirelv by hand, and necessarily 
passing through several hands, are yet spotlessly clean. 
In this respect they are in no way mferior to machine- 
made boxes, while they have a polish about them which 
English willows do not have. This, we believe, is natural 
to the wood, and is enhanced by the peculiar manner of 
cutting it into slices and drying. [It is well known that 
Englisn willow ointment boxes nave become very scarce; 
in fact, we believe that none have been imported in this 
country for some time. One of us has had an invoice of 
the ointment boxes mentioned in the preceding article, 
and can testify of his own knowledge that they were 
well made, well glued, and clean. 

There are several otner manufacturers of wooden chip 
ointment boxes in Germany, but the product of some of 
them, which we have had some experience with, did not 
come up to our expectations.— Ed. Amer. Drugo.] 

A Fire-Proof Tree.^A remarkable tree is mentioned in 
Gardeners' Chronicle (Sept. 18th, p. 360), which is said by 
Mr. W. T. lliiselton Dyer to be absolutely indestructible 
by fire, it surviving in large districts where the dry pjap- 
tures and bush are burnt twice a year and everything 
except this tree is destroyed. It would be interesting to 
learn to what cause this immunity is due. The tree is a 
species of Rhopala, of a contorted appearance^ and grow- 
ing to about twenty feet in height.— /*^rm. eTowm. 
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SSX.ECnONS FROM THE HOSPI- 
TAL FOBMUIiABY. 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIO CHARI- 
TIES AND CORREOTION OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

(Continued from page m, vol. TV,) 

1 36. Emuisio Olei Morrhuce cum Calce 
(/.) (Bell and Char, Ho»p.), 

"E^ Olei Morrhu8B, 

Liquoris Galcis aa fl. J 8 

Olei Cinnamomi lalO 

Mix. 

£>o9e : A tablespoonful. 

iVbfe.— Lime-water produces an in- 
soluble lime soap with fixed oils. 
Though this is no emulsion, it is called 
BO for convenience. The flavoring in- 
gredient may be altered according to 
taste. A good mixture for flavoring 
emulsions of cod-liver oil is prepared 
by adding to each pint of emulsion the 
following mixture: 

Oil of Bitter Almonds 10 drops. 

Oil of Gaultheria 4 ** , 

Oil of Cinnamon 2 ** 

137. Emuisio Olei Morrhuce cum Calce 

{ID {Bureau O, D. P.), 

^ Olei Morrhuae .fl. 5 2 

LiquoHs Galcis fl. | ^ 

Syrupi Calcii LACtophosph. fl. 1 1^ 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. G. H. 
Bosley.) 

138. Emuisio Old Morrhuce pro In- 

fantibus {Bell, Hosp.). 

9 Olei MorrhusB, 

Liqaoris Calcis ;aa fl. S 5 

Mucilag. Acaci89 fl. | 4 

Syrupi ^ypopho8phitum fl. | 2 

Olei Uinnamomi tii,80 

Mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. 

139. Emuisio Olei Ricini. 

9 Olei Ricini fl. S 4 

Acacias pulv gr. 400 

Aquad fl. 5 Ik 

Syrupi. 

A(](U8B Cinnamomi aa fl. § 8 

Spir. Cinnamomi tii^lO 

Make an emulsion, in the usual man- 
ner, with the oil, acacia, and water. 
Then add the other ingredients succes- 
sively, with continued trituration. 

Noze. — Spirit of cinnamon is pre- 
pared by dissolving 1 volume of ou of 
cinnamon in 9 volumes of alcohol. 

140. Emuisio Olei Terebinthince, 

9 Olei Terebintbinad fl.J ^ 

AcaciaB pulv 3 2 

Olei MenthaB Pip ,gt!t. 6 

Syrupi q. s. ad £ J ^ 

Pour the oil of turpentine into a 
clean and perfectly dry 4-oz. vial, and 
shake it about so that the whole inte- 
rior surface may be moistened by the 
oil. Then add the acacia, and snake 
again. Next add the oil of peppermint 
and enough syrup to make 4 fl. oz., and 
mix by agitation. 

Note: On standing, this mixture will 
separate. It may be restored by shak- 
ing. 

141. Mistura Olei Morrhuce {Bureau O. 

D. P.). 

9 Olei MorrhuBB fl. 5 16 

Liquoris Potassae fl. 3 2\ 

Mellis fl.5 8 

Acaciaa pulv J l 

Olei Anisi gtt. 20 

Olei MenthaB Viridis gtt. 18 

Mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. (Dr. G. S. 
Winston.) 

142. Oleum MorrhucB Phosphoratum 

{Bell. Hosp,). 

9 Olei Phosphorati (U. S. Ph.).. .gr. 100 

iBtheris Fortioris fl. 3 2 

Olei Morrhuae q. s. ad fl. § 16 

Mix. 
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Dose : 1 to 4 fluidrachms, as may be 
directed. 233 minims of the mixture, 
or, practically, i fluidounce, contain 
^s grain of phosphorus. 
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III.— ELIXIRS AND WINES. 

IV.— TINCTURES AND SPIRTTS FOR 
INTERNAL USE. 

The formulae for these preparations 

SOS. 143-157) do not differ materially 
)m those in common use, and are, 
therefore, here omitted. 

v.— HYPODBRMIO SOLUTIONS. 

Hypodermic solutions should be pre- 
pared with the utmost care, so as to 
exclude, as much as possible, all micro- 
organisms. If possible, the distilled 
water, viaJs, €uid everythine coming 
in contact with them during tne prepa- 
ration should previously be sterilized 
by a BuflQcient degree of heat. If this 
i3 not convenient, the solution pre- 
pared with distilled water shoula be 
Altered through a small x)ellet of pure 
absorbent cotton, pushed into the neck 
of the funnel. These solutions should 
be prepared only in small quantity, as 
they are liable to deteriorate by keep- 
ing. Many of them may be preserved 
for a considerable time by the addition 
of 15,to 20 per cent of alcohol or glyce- 
rin, or by the addition of boric acid 
(about 5 grains to 1 fl. oz.), or by using 
chloroform water instead of J^ain dis- 
tilled water for solution. The last- 
named a^nt is particularly useful. 
Preservatives should, however, not be 
added, except by the direction, or with 
the knowledge of the prescrioer. As 
soon as the slightest change is noticed 
in any hypodermic solution, it should 
be rejected. 

The doses appended to the several 
solutions quoted here may, of course, 
be V6u:ied by the prescribers, according 
to circumstances. 

168. Ivjectio Acidi Carbolici 
Hypodermica, 



9 Acidi Carbolici. . . 
Aquae Destillatad 



. . • • • gr. 2 

.q. s. ad Til 100 



Dissolve and filter. 
Dose : 5 to 16 HI (A to A ff^- of car- 
bolic acid). 

159. Injectio Aconitince ^^ Duquesnel^^ 
Hypodermica. 

9 AconitinaB Nitrat. cryst, 

"Duquesnel" gr. 1 

Aquas Chloroformi la 2000 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose ; 6 to 10 m {^j to ^ grain of 
Duquesners nitrate of aconitine). 

ifotc—The utmost caution should be 
exercised in prescribing and using 
aconitine. There is great difference in 
therapeutic action between the com- 
mercial aconitines, some being very 
much weaker than others. Amorph- 
ous aconitines should never be pre- 
scribed or dispensed. The most uni- 
form and reliaole commercial variety 
during some years past has been 
DuquesneVs crystallized nitrate of 
aconitine, and imtil more experience 
has been gathered regarding more 
recent varieties, Duquesners alkaloid 
will alone be furnished for use in this 
Department. Physicians are particu- 
larly urged never to prescribe aconitine 
without specifying the maker's name 
and the crystalline condition^ as very 
serious accidents have happened from 
the accidental and unintentional sub- 
stitution of a very active variety for a 
weaker one, there being no means to 
distinguish the one from the other, ex- 
cept by their effecte. 

It is best, when preparing the above 
solution, to add some pres^vative, as 
the bulk of the solution is quite large, 
and it ought to be made to last some 
time. 



160. Injectio Apomorphince 
Hypodermica. 

9 ApomorphinaB Hydrochioratis. . .gr. 2 
Aqu8B Camphoras ni 100 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose ; 2 to 8 Til dV to J grain of the 
salt). 

Note.—This solution should always 
be freshly made, as the salt decom- 
poses under the influence of light. 

161. Injectio Atropines Hypodermica, 

9 AtropinaB Sulphatis gr. 2 

Aquas Destillata) tii 100 

Dissolve and filter. 
Dose ; 2 to 4 ni (^ to tV grain of the 
salt). 

162. If^ectio ^^ Brown-Sequard'' 
Hypodermica. 

9 HyoscyaminaB Sulph, amorph., 

ConiinaB Hy drobromatis a& gr. ^ 

StrychninaB Sulphatis gr. ^ 

BruoinaB Sulphatis gr. -^ 

MorphinaB Sulphatis gr. iV 

AconitinaB Nitr. cryst., <'Du- 
quesnel," 

AtropinaB Sulphatis && gr. ^ 

AqusB DestillataB tii 10 

Average dose: 10 v\. 

Note, — ^This solution was at; first pre- 
pared for certain patients who found 
great difSculty in swallowing pills, as 
a substitute for Brown-Sequajd^s neur- 
algic pill (see PilulcB Neuralgicce), the 
constituents of which (except the Can- 
nabis Indica) are represented by it as 
closely as possible. Subsequently it 
was round, Dv Dr. H. V. Wildman, to 
be an exceedingly effective hypnotic 
in various forms of insanity accompa- 
nied by excitement and insomnia. In 
such cases it is preferable to administer 
a mixture of 5 minims of the above 
solution with 5 minims of Mageadie'd 
solution of morphine. 

163. Injectio Caffeinoe Hypodermica, 

9 CaffeinaB Sodio-salicylatis. . .gr. 20 
AquaB DestillataB. . . .q. s. ad tii 60 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose : 6 to 8 Til (2 to 3 grains of this 
salt). 

Note, — The sodio-salicylate and the 
sodio-benzoate of caffeine are the most 
soluble compoimds of caffeine known, 
but, as furmshed by the makers, they 
contain varying proportions of the 
alkaloid. Those prepared at the (Gen- 
eral Drug Department contain, uni- 
formly, 50 per cent of caffeine. 

164. Injectio Cocainm Hypodermica, 

9 CocainaB Hydrochioratis... gr. 4 
Aquas DestillataB tii 100 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dc^se: 1 to 2 m ( A to t^, grain of 
the salt), repeated wnen requnred. 

Note, — This solution, when used as a 
local application to mucous mem- 
branes, IS best prepared with a satu- 
rated and filtered solution of boric acid 
in distlQed water. When used hypo- 
dermically , chloroform water is prefer- 
able. 

The mydriatic effect which cocaine 
exerts upon the pupil of the eye may 
be neutralized by adding one-half grain 
of hydrochlorate of pilocarpine to each 
fluiarachm of 4-per-cent solution of 
cocaine. 

166. Injectio Ergotini Hypodermica. 

9 Extracti ErgotaB (U. S. Ph. 1880). gr. 100 
AquaB CamphoraB q. s. ad tii 500 

Dissolve and Alter. 

Dose : 5 tii and more. 

Note,— This solution should be fresh- 
ly made when wanted for use. It is of 
the same strength as the fluid extract, 
each minim representing 1 grain of 
ergot. In place of Extractum ErgotsB, 
purified Ergotin (so-called) may be 
used. 
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166. im&ctio HyoacyamiruB 
Hypodermica, 



9 UyoscyamiDSB Sulph. amorph gr. 6 

Aquse De«tiUat8d fl. S 1 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose ; 1 to 5 m (t+jt to ^j grain). As 
a hypnotic for insane patients, the 
average dose is 10 minims, equivalent 
to nearly Jff grain of the salt. 

iVbfc. —Hyoscyamus contains two 
alkaloids — hyoscyaminey which is crys- 
talline and forms crystallizable salts, 
and hyoscine (discovered by Laden- 
burg), which is amorphous. When 
hyoscyamine crystallizes from the final 
solution of alkaloids extracted from 
henbane, the mother-liquid contains 
the other alkaloid, hyoscine^ together 
with a small proportion of hyoscya- 
mine remaining in solution. As long 
as the separate existence of hyoscine 
was unknown, the mother-liquid was 
simply evaporated and the dry residue 
sold as ** amorphous hyoscyamine." 
It is this amorpnous mixture of alka- 
loids upon which most of the recorded 
therapeutic experience is based. The 
white crystalline alkaloid hyoscya- 
mine is but feebly hypnotic or not at 
all {Robert) , The real hypnotic is hyos- 
cine. But as it costs so much to sepa- 
rate this alkaloid completely from the 
residue [pure hyoscine costs ten times 
as much as hyoscyamine], and as the 
mixture obtained by simply evaporat- 
ing the mother-liquid has been lound 
equally effective, the manufacturers 
continue to supply the latter. Physi- 
cians desiring to use hyoscyamine as a 
hypnotic often specify: *^ Hyoscyam, 
Smph, wir, (or crmt!)^ perhaps with 
the addition of the maker's name 
(Merck, Oehe, etc.) while in fact they 
should have specified thus: '^Hyoscy- 
amincB Sulphixtis amorphi (colorati),^^ 
which is in form of a dry, yellotvtah 
powder. The brown syrupy kind of 
hyoscyamine formerly supplied, and 
still kept in stock by many, is worth- 
less, and should not be used. 

167. Injectio MorphiruB Hypoder^ 
mica, Magendie. 

Magendie's Solution of Morphine. 

9 Morphinad Sulphatis gr. 16 

Aquffi Destillatw fi. 3 1 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose: 3 to 15 iil(iV ^ i grain of the 
salt). 

-^ote.— This is best preserved by us- 
ing chloroform water in place of plain 
distilled water. 

Special care should be taken that 
this is not mistaken for the '* U. S. so- 
lution of Morphine." 



168. Injectio Physostigmatis Hypoder- 
mica, 



9 PhyRostigminaa [vel EserineB] 

.1T1160 



Salicylatis gr. 

Aqu8B Destillatae.. 



Dissolve and filter. 

Dose : 2 to 10 n (^ to T>y grain of the 
salt). 

Note.— It this solution is to be kept 
in stock, 30 minims of the water may 
be replaced by alcohol, or a saturated 
solution of boric acid may be used in 
place of the water. 

The salicylate is preferable to other 
salts of this alkaloid, as it is distinctly 
crystalline and not deliquescent. In 
solution it does not keep cmy better 
than the sulphate. 

169. Injectio PHocarpinoR Hypoder- 
mica, 

9 PilocarpinaB Hydrochlorati8.gr.2 
Aqu8B DestillatsQ ni 100 

Dissolve and filter. 
Dose ; 5 to 15 Til (-jJj to J grain of the 
salt). 



170. Injectio QuinincRet Urem Hypo- 
dermica, 

9 QuininsB et Uresd Hydro- 

chloratis gr. 5 

AqusB Destillatsa iu 10 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose ; 2 to 10 m (1 to 6 grains of the 
salt). 

Note. — Hy drochlorate of quinine and 
urea (also known as chininum {bP')mU' 
riaticum carhamidatum) contains 69 
per cent of pure, an hydrous quinine. 
(See New Remedies, 1878, 334.) 

171. Injectio QuininoR Hypodermica, 

Lente. 

9 QuininsB Sulphatis gr. 80 

Acidi Sulphurici dil tii 80 

Acidi Carbolici liquef til 5 

Aqu8B fl. 5 1 

Heat the quinine with the sulphuric 
acid and water to boiling (the object 
being to sterilize the liquid), then add 
the carbolic acid, and pour the liquid 
into a vial previously nnsed with boil- 
ing distilled water, which must be 
well stopp^ered. 

Six minims contain about 1 grain of 
sulphate of quinine. 

172. Injectio Quininae Hypodermica, 

Seltzer, 

9 QuininaB Sulphatis gr. 20 

Acidi Lactici q. b. 

Aqu8B Destillatad. . . .q. s. ad til 100 

Dissolve and filter. 
Five grains contain 1 grain of sul- 
phate of quinine. 

To be continued. 

Efficient SedatiYe Cough Mixture. 
—Dr. H. C. Wood^ of the Therapeutic 
Gazette, recommends the following: 

9 Potassii Citratis 3 i. 

Succi Limonis 3 ij. 

8yr. Ipecac J as. 

Syr. simplicis q. s. ad | vi. 

M. Sig. A tablespoonf ul from four 
to six'times a day. 

When there is much cough or irri- 
tabilitv of the bowels, paregoric may 
be added. 

Application for Warts.— The fol- 
lowing formula, a modification of that 
recommended by M. Vigier for corns, 
is largely used by Vidal: 

9 Acid. Salicylici 1 Gin. 

Alcohol, 90" 1 '* 

Ether 2^ " 

Collodion 5 ** 

M. The solution should be painted 
over the affected surface each day.— 
Jour, de MM. et de Chirurg. 

Night Service of Drugs.— A corre- 
spondent of the British Med. Joum. 
writes: The Municipal Coimcil has 
adopted M. G^r^es Berry^s report in 
establishing a night service for the 
supply of drugs. It will be organized 
immediately. The sick who desire to 
procure the medicines prescribed by 
the medical officers to the night ser- 
vice, must apply to the police office, 
when a policeman, supplied with an 
order from the head office, will con- 
duct them into a maison de secours. 
If the medicines prescribed be net 
there, or if the sick persons be not 
registered at the police office, they will 
be sent to one of the chemists who are 
officially police-service chemists. The 
patients who are able to pay will be 
charged cost price, besides giving one 
franc and a half extra for tae trouble 
of being attended at night. A loan of 
3,000 francs (£120) will be made for the 
night service for drugs. 

Paste for use on tin may consist of 

1 oz. of flour made into thin paste with 
a dilute solution of glue in water, and 

2 drachms of Venetian turpentine. 

Antipyrin, when given with arsenic, 
is said to cause an eruption resembling 
measles. 



Beoent Medicinal Chemioals. 

At the recent meeting of the 
Deutsche Naturforscher und ^erzte at 
Berlin, Mr. E. Merck exhibited a larg« 
number of the products of his chemi- 
cal works, and published a pamphlet 
containing notes on some of the more 
important of them, from which we 
make the following abstract: 

Cathartic Acid, an acid glucoside, is 
a vegetable purgative. It is very com- 
plicated in its composition, and is very 
prone to decomiK)se. It is ahuost 
tasteless. According to Kubly, 0.1 
Gm. (about li grains) produces loose 
bowels after about 14 hours. It is not 
used subcutaneously. 

Chromic Acid has heretofore always 
been supplied in a more or less impure 
condition, sulphuric acid bein^ always 
present. Merck has now succeeded in 
preparing absolutely pure chromic 
acia (entirely free from sulphuric;, 
having the color of kermes, shining, 
deliquescent, and "easily soluble in 
water and alcohol." 

Molybdic Acid as usually furnished 
contains more or less ammonia. 
Merck now furnishes a pure molybdic 
acid free from this impurity. 

JEthoxy-Caffeine. — This compound 
is pi-oduced by substituting the group 
C«H»0 in place of one hydrogen in 
caffeine. It forms white, needle- 
shaped crystals, melting at 140^ C, 
very little soluble in alcohol or ether, 
insoluble in water, and of strongly 
basic properties. 

Dujardm-Beaumetz (Jour, de JF^h. et 
Chim.y 1886, 611) considers it a pure 
narcotic, particularly useful in head- 
a<)he. It is generally administered in 
solution in water, by the intervention 
of salicylate of sodium. Dose, 4 to 16 
grains per da^; in single dbses of 4 to 
8 ^Tains, or in divided doses of li 
grains. 

The same author has also combined 
it with cocaine as follows: 

^thozy-Caff eine 4 gr. 

Salicylate Sodium 4 gr. 

Hydrochlorate Cocaine. . .1^ gr. 
Linden-fiower Water. . . 2 n. ok. 
Syrup ifl. oz. 

Agaricin (^^purissimum, Merck.''). 
—The efficacy of this substance (really 
agaric acid) m relieving the sweat of 
consumptives has been demonstrated 
bj J. M. Young, Seiffert, and Probs- 
tmg in 1882. It is given in doses of ^ 
to i grain in pills, to which some 
Dover s powder is usually added, since 
agaricin often produces loose bowels, 
sometimes accompanied by violent ab- 
dominal pains. Young recommends 
the following combination: 

9 Agaricini gr. 8 

Pulv. Ipecac, et Opii gr. 120 

AlthsBas Pulv., 

Mucilag. Acacias a& gr. 60 

To be made into 100 pills ; 1 or 2 pills 
to be taken at night. 

The hypodermic administration of 
agaricin causes pain. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— Considerable 
quantities of Merck^s agaricin have 
been used in Bellevue Hospital for re- 
lieving the night-sweats of consump- 
tives, or other patients suffering from 
the same cause, with uniform success. 
It is usually given in combination with 
atropine and aromatic sulphuric acid: 

9 Agaricini (Merck) gr. 10 

AtropinsB Sulphatis ** 1 

Acidi Sulph. Aroni ni 1200 

Dissolve and filter. Dose: 10 min- 
ims, containing ^ grain of agaricin, 
T^ ^rain of atropine sulphate, and 10 
mimms of aromatic sulphuric acid. 
To be administered in syrup or simple 
elixir. 

Aloin. Merck's aloin is *' barbaloin/' 
that is, it is the aloin extracted from 
Barbadoes aloes. 

May be used hypodermically [? En. 
Am. Dr.] in doses of 2 to 4 grains. 
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tt^ Apomorphine. Rossbach recom- 

mends this as an expectorant, in com- 
bination with morphine : 

9 Apomorp. Hydrochlor gr. } 

MorphinsB Hydrochlor. . . . '< } 

Acia. Hydrochlor. dil la 8 

Aqusa 5 fl. oz. 

Dose : A teaspoonful every 2 to 4 
hours. To be dispensed in a bottle of 
black (or other non-actinic) glass. 

Arbutin.—JJva, Ursi leaves contain, 
among other constituents, arbutin, 
which is easily soluble in water, less 
BD in alcohol, and has a bitter taste. 
According to L. Lewin, its action ap- 
pears to be due to the fact that it is 
split up into several other compounds 
in the body, one of them bein^ nydro- 
chinon, from which emanate its anti- 
septic properties. Arbutin has been 
found highly beneficial in the treat- 
ment of catarrh of the bladder, in 
doses of 45 to 60 grains, either in solu- 
tion or in powder. 

Atropine,— FerteoilY pure atropine 
is ill the form of hard, shining, h^avy 
crystals, melting at 115" C. (239** F.). 
It should be free from daturine (so- 
called light atropine), and if the melt- 
ing point is below 115" C. it is al- 
ways contaminated with this alkaloid, 
which also interferes with its crys- 
tallizing properly. 

Atropine acts more strongly upon 
the pupil of the eye when it is mixed 
with cocaine. Hirschberg recom- 
mends: 

9 Atropine Sulphatis gr. 4 

CocainffiHyarochiorfttis... " l{ 
AqiUB Destiliatsa ni 80 

Since true Belladonna root is so 
much in demand, and its price has ad- 
vanced so hieh, the so-called ''false 
belladonna,*' derived from a Japanese 
species of Scopolia, has appeared on 
the market in large quantities, and al- 
ways finds ready purchasers. It is, 
therefore, probable that this substitute 
is utilized by manufacturers of atro- 
pine, a supposition which is justified 
by the low melting point of some of 
the commercial atropines. 

Dibromated Camphor — possesses 
properties analogous to those of mono- 
bromated camphor. 

Cocaine. — Among the special uses 
or modes of application mentioned by 
Merck, the following deserve notice 
here : 

Solutions of cocaine are best pre- 
served by the addition of glycerin. 
Meyer recommends inhalations of co- 
coame in tuberculosis. Others recom- 
mend it generally as an anaesthetic in 
affections of the pharynx and larynx. 
It is added with advantage to solu- 
tions of bichloride of mercury used 
hypodermically in syphilitic cases, to 
deaden the pam called by this mode 
of treatment : a dose of f grain of co- 
caine being aoout the right quantity. 
Eandolph and Dixon recommend, as 
a painless caustic, a mixture of nitric 
acid and concentrated solution of hy- 
drochlorate of cocaine. The wound is 
to be dressed with salicylate of co- 
C€dne. 

The most efficient antidote against 
poisoning by cocaine is nitrite of amyl, 
according to Schilling. 

Codeine Phosphate,— The introduc- 
tion of this salt nas rendered the hy- 
podermic use of the alkaloid possible. 
it is recommended highly in diabetes, 
in doses of 1 grain three times daily, 
increasing every week by 1 grain, until 
about 9 grains are reached. Cod-liver 
oil should be given at the same time 
(Smith; Hermann). In morphinism, 
Leppmann recommends the alternate 
administration of one-third to seven- 
eighths grain of this salt, and eight 
grains of monobromated camphor. 

Colchicin.— The pure, crystallized 
principle is a powerful poison and 
must be used with caution. The dose, 
in ^ut and rheumatism, is t^t^ to ^V 
grain, two or three times daily. Not to 
be recommended for subcutaneous use. 
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Colocynthin^ the glucoside of colo- 
cynth, IS soluble in water and alcohol. 
When administered internally, or svb- 
tmtaneou8ly, it acts as a purgative, but 
the hypodermic employment is pain- 
ful. Injected into the rectum it causes 
purging within one hour. Dose, inter- 
nally, 14 to 6 grains; hypodermically, 
4 to i grain, dissolved in water. [Pos- 
sibly, when combined with cocaine, 
the hypodermic injection may be 
rendered painless. It would be very 
advantageous if it could be used in 
this way, as there are many cases 
where it would be desirable to be able 
to administer a purgative hypodermi- 
caUy.— Ed. Am. dr.] 

Emetine, — Pure emetine (from ipe- 
cac^ is diflacultly soluble in water^ but 
easily in alcohol. It may be adminis- 
tered as an emetic, in doses of \ grain : 
as an expectorant, in doses of -^^ to /y 
grain. 

Ouaranine, — ^Merck^s guaranine is 
prepared, according to his own state- 
ment, from guarana, though it is iden- 
tical with caffeine, and some other 
manufacturers do not hesitate to put 
up caffeine (from tea or coffee) as 
"guaranine." 

Hyoscine.—yLercik states that proba- 
bly all the hyoscine sold in the market 
is derived from his factory. 

This alkaloid is the most powerful 
hypnotic known. Merck quotes from 
a paper, giving an account of experi- 
ments made by Prof. Kobert and Dr. 
Sohrt, of Dorpat— but which had not 
been published yet when Merck wrote 
his article— the following passage : 

'* Among the drugs which are capa- 
ble of quieting maniacal excitement, 
hyoscine occupies the first rank, both 
on account of its promptness, and by 
reason of its innocuousness in cases of 
severe heart-disease. There being only 
minute doses required, the treatment 
is not expensive." 

Lakmoid, — This is a substitute for 
litmus. It is a derivative of resorcin 
(see our vol. for 1885, p. 68), and is a 
very delicate indicator. The following 
solution is recommended : 

Lakmoid 8 grs. 

Water 8i fl. oz. 

Alcohol(9«A 8}fl. oz. 

^ap/if/ia?in.— Crystallized naphtha- 
lin purified by alcohol, has been found a 
valuable agent in the treatment of di- 
arrhoea in cases of typhoid, in children, 
and in consumptives. It exerts only a 
local action in tne intestines, as it is not 
absorbed. Dose, up to 75 grains per 
day. 

Papayotin,— It will be of interest to 
compare Merck's statements with those 
of Oehe & Co., quoted in our last 
November number. Merck says : 

1 part of papayotin peptonizes 1^00 
parts of blooa-flbrin. Some of the 
commercial papayotins often pos- 
sess less than one-fourth of this 
strength. It is best to use the remedy 
in aucaline solution (a few drops of so- 
lution of potassa being added) . In this 
way it exerts its action strongest. 
When the solution is acidulated with 
lactic acid, the effect is weaker. Papa- 
yotin does not dissolve tKe fungoid 
growth lining the respiratory tract in 
diphtheria and croup, but it loosens 
them so that they can be expectorated. 
For local applications and for inhala- 
tion, it should be used in as concen- 
trated solution as possible. 

Phyaosiigmine (Eeerine) . — Small 
doses of this alkaloid have recently 
been foimd to possess constipating ei- 
fects in man (^ to Jy gr.). In veter- 
inary praxis it is used hypodermically 
(dose i grain) in colic of horses and 
cattle. For contracting the pupil of 
the eye, a solution of i grain in afiui- 
drachm of water is usually employed. 
A solution of eserine (or its salts) 
which has turned red is neither inert 
nor hurtful. 

ife«orcin.— Pure, resublimed resor- 
cin has recently been more generally 
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used for internal diseases. It has been 
recommended in cases of septic diar- 
rhoea in children, either acute or chron- 
ic ; 16 grains to be dissolved in 5 fluid- 
oimces of castor oil, by the aid of 
heat ; the whole to be taken at one 
dose. Children to take one-fourtii the 
amount. 

Glucose, chemically pure and anhy- 
drous, is offered by Merck. Many 
commercial brands said to be anhy- 
drous, turn out to be far from being 
so. [A prepju^tion of this kind was 
very much needed, for the purpose of 
making standard solutions of ^ucose, 
in making comparative tests with dif- 
ferent reagents for sugar in urine.— 
Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The Violet Coloration of Starch 
Caused by Chloride and Bromide 
of Iodine. 

In testing potassium iodide for io- 
date by means of sulphuric acid and 
starch solution, a violet coloration is 
often noticed. H. Beckurts and W. 
Freytag find that a similar color is 
formed when chlorine or bromine wa- 
ter is gradually added to the blue io- 
dide of starch solution, or when a 
slight excess of iodine is added to yel- 
low bromide or chloride of starch. 
The coloration is undoubtedly due to 
the formation of a compound of starch 
and chloride or bromide of iodine. 
This color, like the blue iodine colora- 
tion, disappears when the solution is 
boiled, and reappears on cooling. The 
authors believe the presence of traces 
of chlorate to be the cause of the vio- 
let color appearing during the testing 
of potassium iodide. — Chem, Centalhl, 
and J. Chem, Soc. 

Squills in Hooping-Cough.— Dr. 
Nettier, of Nancy, has treated a num- 
ber of cases of hooping-cough with 
simple Oxymel Scilue, taking pains 
only to obtain that which was of good 
quality. He advises abandonment of 
cough syrups, and uses the squill even 
when there is diarrhoea or vomiting. 
Dr. Runy corroborates the statements 
of Dr. Nettier, and says that he has 
known cases which have gone on for 
weeks, yield to this preparation of 
squiU within a few days,— Lancet. 

BuffUo (N. Y.) College of Pharma- 
cy. — ^The students of this College have 
oi^anized a society, and elected the 
following officers : President, John A. 
Moore, of Buffalo; Vice-President, 
Paul Habenstreit, of Buffalo; Secre- 
tary, John Kreuz, of Buffalo; Trea- 
surer, L. O. Thompson, of Elmira. 

An ounce of carbonate of ammonia 
to a pint of water is said to check 
mammary abscess if frequently ap- 
plied. 

A new preparation of the nature of 
collodion is made of Mastic (powd- 
ered), 3 grains; Balsam of Peru and 
narcotin, each 3 i. ; chloroform, 3 v. ; 
shake until dissolved. It is recom- 
mended as an application in neu- 
ral^ and to rheumatic joints to 
relieve pain, and, when spread on 
linen, as an adhesive plaster. — VOrosi, 

Tribromallyl, discovered by Wurtz, 
is prepared by decomposing iodal with 
2i times its weight of bromine. It is 
a colorless liquid, s. g. 2.436, and solu- 
ble in ether. Two to four drops dis- 
solved in ether may be given hypo- 
dermically, or five drops in capsules as 
a remedy for asthma, hysteria, whoop- 
ing-cough, etc. 

A P&iLADELPEiA physician says that 
a great deal of what passes for heart 
disease is only mild dyspepsia, that 
nervousness is commonly bad temper, 
and that two-thirds of the so-called 
malaria is nothing but laziness. Prob- 
ably he doesn^t teU his patients so, but 
there is no doubt a good deal of truth 
in what he says. 
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Notes on Essential Oils.— A trade 
circular just received by us from 
Schimmel Sc Co., of Leipzig, contains 
a large amoimt of interesting informa- 
tion, from which we select the fol- 
lowing: 

Oil of Anise and Anethol. — Last 
year's scant harvest of Kussian anise 
has been followed this year by an 
abundant crop, in consequence of 
which the price of the oil has been 
very considerably lowered. The har- 
vest was gathered under unusually 
favorable conditions of weather, and 
the crop has a very fine appearance, 
though it is still contaminated with 
earth or soil, as it is customary to 
thresh anise in the open fields. 

Induced by an increasing demand 
after extra fine qualities of oil of anise, 
Schimmel Sc Co. have undertaken the 
manufacture of anethol, the aromatic 
portion of oil of anise. This is a solid 
at temperatures below 20° C. (68° F.). 
In the oil it is accompanied b^ a light 
hydrocarbon, which is not soUdifiable, 
and has a most disagreeable odor and 
taste. There can be no doubt that the 
presence of the latter in the oil greatly 
detracts from its quality, and that 
pure anethol should be considered su-. 
perior to any kind of liquid oil of anise. 
But hitherto anetbol has been rather a 
chemical curiosity (though familiar 
enough to those who handle the oil), 
because it could not be produced at a 
X)opular price. Schimmel & Co. an- 
noimce that they have after long-con- 
tinued experiments discovered a meth- 
od by which they can produce pure 
anethol in any desired quantity. This 
method is not published, but the state- 
ment is made that no heat enters into 
the process, wherebv one risk is re- 
moved of injuring tne product. The 
price of anethol produced by the fiim 
IS not unreasonably high, compared 
with that of the oil. 

There can be no,doubt, in our opin- 
ion, that anethol is superior to any 
kind of oil of anise that has ever been 
put on the market, and that, where a 
fine anise flavor is demanded, no other 
8ul>stance can take its place. 

Oil of Camphor. — The utilization of 
crude oil of camphor for the manufac- 
ture (or rather extraction) of saf rol on 
a large scale, enables the manufactu- 
rers to offer the light oil of camphor, 
obtained as a bv-product, at very low 
prices. It has oeen found to be very 
serviceable for dissolving resins and 
rubber, also for dissolving old indu- 
rated oil, paints and similar stains, and 
is, at the same time, less easily inflam- 
mable than benzin or oil of turpen- 
tine. 

Oil of Citronella.—The export of 
this oil from Ceylon (O)lonibo and 
Point de Qalle) is constantly increas- 
ing. The quantity shipped in 1885 was 
about 295,000 lbs. In 1886 this is sure 
to be greatly exceeded. Most of this oil 
is consumed in the United States (by 
soap manufacturers). 

Oil of Eucalyptus,— liir. Joseph Bos- 
isto, the founder of the eucalyptus in- 
dustry in Australia, has transferred 
his residence to Europe, in order to be 
able to superintend the organization of 
the industry in person. It is intended 
to put on the market two qualities of 
oil of Eucalyptus globulus, an inferior 
sort in large packages as heretofore, 
and another in small vials* holding 1 
or several ounces, as a medicinal spe- 
cialty. Schimmel & Co. doubt tne 
wisdom of this last-named form of 
package so far as (Germany is con- 
cerned. 

The ordinarv quality of oil of Euca- 
lyptus amygdahna has been chiefly 
used as a perfume by soap-makers, 
though it has never attained to any 
importance, as there is no lack of 
cheaper ethereal oils of an agreeable 
odor. It is, however, possible that it 
may find practical employment as a 
destroyer of insects, since it has been 
found by Schultz to have strong in- 
secticidal properties. 
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The oils of the different species of eu- to ascertain whether it is equal to the 

calyptus, though somewhat different natural oil in its therapeutic proper- 

from each other in odor, are neverthe- ties (as a remedy in acute rneuma- 

less closely allied, and generally recall tism) ; so far, there is every reafion to 

the odor of camphor or turpentine, report that it acts with at least equal 

One of them, however, namely, that promptness, a fact which was to be 

obtained from Eucalyptus corymbosa, expected. 

is reported to have a very pleasant (HI of Arnica Root. — ^This is a new 
odor, resembling that of roses and lem- product. It is distilled from the fresh, 
ons. Schimmel & Co. attach the re- dried root of Arnica Montana. The 
mark that, if this report is true, it yield is 1.065^. It has a light yellow 
seems strange that the oil has never color, and an odor recalling that of 
made its appearance in commerce. radishes. It is not a homogeneous 
OiZ o/Pin€-^eedZc«.— For purposes of body, but consists mostly of thymo- 
perfumery, the oil distilled from the hydrochinon-methylic ether, while the 
needles of the Silver-Fir (Pinii^picea) aqueous distillate is said to contain 
deserves the preference. The oil which isobutyric, angelic, and formic acids, 
may be considered to be next in qual- Besides this the firm has also pre- 
ityis that obtained trova Pinus bal- pared oil of curcuma, carrot seeds, her- 
samea (the Balm of Gilead Fir). Both acleum fruit, and parsnip seed. All of 
of these are used as refreshing per- these are more for scientific than for 
fumes,diffusing a delightful pine forest practical use at present, 
odor through the rooms, when used as Bomeol or Someo-Camphor, — The 
spra^. Somewhat inferior qualities [in genuine Borneo-camphor, as is well 
our judgment] are the oils distiUed known, is found in the trunks of 
from Pinus Pumilio (mountain pine), DryobaJanqps aromatica, a magnifi- 
and from Pinus canadensis^ the latter cent tree growing chiefly upon Sumatra 
of which is made in this coimtry. [The and Borneo. The camphor exists in 
practical use of the two first-named crystalsbetweenthefibresof the wood, 
oils does not seem to be much known and can only be obtained by a total 
as yet in this country, as we had our- destruction of the tree. It has an odor 
selves considerable difficulty in obtain- entirely different from that of ordinary 
ing the oils, they not being, as yet, camphor, recalling that of ambergris, 
kept in stock by the New York branch For this purpose it is valued highly by 
of the manufacturers. — Ed. Am. Dr.] Asiatics, and fetches some 50 dollars 
Oil of Orrts.— This is one of those per Wo, being altogether consumed in 
oils which do not spoil by age. As is the eastern countries, 
well known, the oil consists to its larg- The fine odor of a sample of bomeol 
est extent of my ristic acid, and only a which came into the possession of 
minute quantity of the peculiar essen- Schimmel &; Co. led them to attempt 
tial oil of orris, it being impossible to its artificial prepairation on a large 
isolate the latter in a practical way. scale. In this they have succeeded. 
Though the oil, in its solid condition, the product bein^ identical with the 
will keep well, it is, nevertheless, ad- natiiral camphorcnemically, and near- 
visable to make an aLcohoUc solution, ly so also physically, 
and to keep it in this manner. This [Thenature of bomeol has been stud- 
oil was first introduced by Schinunel ied by many chemists, and though its 
& Co. in 1874, at which time the price exact constitution has not yet been 
per kilo had to be fixedat 2,400 marks, finally settled, yet there are various 
At nresent it can be sold for 850 marks, methods known by which it can be 
And while it was formerly prepared on produced artificially .—Ed. Am. Dr.] 
a small scale, at present it takes no less Schimmel & Co. think that bomeol 
than 2, 000 kilos of orris root for a single will be foimd a valuable agent in per- 
charge of the apparatus. fumery, in combination with certain 

Artificial Oil of Bitter Almonds.—- other essential oils. 
Schimmel & O). point out that the ar- Saf rol. — The introduction of this 
tificial oil [nitrooenzol or nitrotoluol definite odorous principle of oil of 
are notmeantby this] always contains sassafras has met with general ap- 
more or less of free (?) chlorine, which proval and encouragement. As has 
fact alone permits it to be readily dis- already been stated in previous reports, 
tinguished from the natural oil. [This it is obtained from crude oU of cam- 
impurity has been pointed out before, phor by fractional distillation. Schim- 
but is usually overlooked in testing the mel Sc Co. reckon the yearlv consump- 
oil.] tion of oil of sassafras in all countries 
Oil of Patchouli.— It is becoming at 120,000 kilos, and they will shortly 
more and more difficult to obtain suit- be in a position to produce a quantity 
able supplies of patchouli leaves. The of safrol equivalent to the above 
latter are either dehvered in poor qual- amount, 
ity, or the steamers refuse to take the 

packages on boiu*d, fearing that the • ♦• 

strong odor of the contents may be « ^ ^ ^ »,._^ mi. /n,. • * 

communicated to other portions of the Safe CJoughMixti^s.-The Oienitst 

freight and Druggist pubmhes the followmg 

Artificial Oil of Wintergreen.— formulas for the information of a cor- 

Schimmel & Co. have, some time ago, r^pondent who wishes sonaethmg 

commenced the manufacture of artm- effectual and cheap. The first is from 

cial oil of wintergreen on a large scale. ^^^ pharmacopoeia of a children's hos- 

That is, they are making the pure sali- Pjtai; the do^, as given, bemg suita- 

cylate of methylic ether, minus the W© ^ot a child of about one year old. 

terpene which is found in the natural j^ Paregoric 2* minims. 

oil, and which does not partake of its Wine of Ipecacuanba.2i 

odor or taste. The quahty of the ar- Treacle 20 " 

tificial oil is at least equal to that of Peppermint Water to. Iflaidrachm. 

the natural, and its price is lov^r, 

whereby all competition of the nat- 11. (For adults). 

ural oil is excluded. The firm has been Tincture of Tola 2 drachms. 

able to accomplish this by means of a Paregoric .1 ounce. 

8i>ecial arrangement made with the Concentrated Solution 

ownere of the patents for making sali- ^^ Licorice 2 ounces. 

cylic acid. [In our opinion, the arti- .^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^. 

fieial oil wij m the future displace ^^\^ ^^^^ ^ ^ teA>oonful.-^. 

nearly all the natural oil, and the xim Tiv^na^ 

time IS not far distant when the phar- ^^^' ^^^-^ 

macopoeias of the different countries ^ ^„ t^x. 

will have to recognize and officially in- New York State Board of Healtn. 

dorse these products, in preference to — Erastus Brooks, Esq., having died, 

those obtained from emder natural and Dr. E. M. Moore, resigned, the 

sources.] We have already used the Governor has appointed Mr. Thomas 

synthetic oil to some extent, and can Newbold, of Poughkeepsie, and Pr. 

report that it answers every purpose. Maurice Perkins, of Schenectady, to 

Experiments are stiU being conducted succeed them. 
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The BelatiTe Merits of the Principal 
Urinary Tests.* 

(Continued from page 175 of last ▼oluma.) 
BT70AR TESTS, OOIHINUSD. 

4. The Test with Indigo Solution. 

The urine is mixed with much car- 
bonate of sodium, and afterwards with 
enough of a solution of indigo-blue to 
give it a distinct blue color. If it is 
now heated, it will assume a yellowish 
color if BUg^r was present; but the 
blue color will reappear if the urine is 
shaken with air. To render the test 
more handy, it was recommended to 
use two kinds of filtering paper, one 
impregnated with indigo-solution, and 
the other with solution of carbonate of 
sodium. These were to be used so that a 
piece of the indieo paper was to be im- 
mersed in a little water until this ac- 
quired the proper tint, when it was to 
be mixed with the urine. Afterwards 
it was to be rendered alkaline by add- 
ing a piece of the carbonate of sodium 
paper. 

(7nYtct8?n.— This test is not distin- 
^ished either by certainty or by dis- 
tinctness. In both respects it is far 
inferior to Worm MiiUer's or Nyland- 
er's methods (described in our last 
volume, p. 175). It may occasion- 
ally serve as a convenient preliminary 
indicator, if large quantities of sugar 
are present. 

5. The Picric Acid Teat. 
A few drops of solution of picric 

acid, or a piece of paper saturated!^ with 
it, are added to tne urine, and after- 
wards some solution of potassa. A 
deep-red color is stated to indicate su- 
gar. 

Criticism,— li remains to be proved 
that this is a reliable test. As picric 
acid and potassa alone give already a 
reddish color, the judgment of the ob- 
server, at the best, has to be based 
upon the depth of tint. Consequently, 
the test lacks sharpness. A few tenths 
of one per cent of sugar in urine do 
not proauce a distinct difference from 
the tint produced without sugar. 
Though the test appears very conve- 
nient, it cannot be recommended. 

B. Other Tests for Sugar, 

The preceding six tests depend upon 
the fact that sugar has the power of 
reducing certain inorganic or organic 
compounds. The following tests are 
based upon other considerations : 

6. The Test with Solution of Potassa 
at a boiling Temperature (MooRB's 
Test). 

Mix the urine with solution of po- 
tass£L and boil for some time. If the 
liquid contains sugar, it will turn 
brown. On acidulating with diluted 
sulphuric acid, the odor of burned su- 
gar (caramel) will be noticeable. 

CWYicwm.— Though the test may be 
regarded, in a general way, as certain 
if sugar is present, yet there are other 
Xwssible (but abnormal) constituents 
of the urine which may produce a 
reddish color with potassa (for in- 
stance, chrysophanic acid) and which 
may be the cause of mistakes. On the 
other hand, the reaction is not sensi- 
tive, since even normal urine wiU turn 
diarker, and if less than one-half per 
cent of sugar is present, no distinct al- 
teration of the color can be noticed. 

7. The Test with Diazdbenzolsulpho- 
nic Acid and Potassa (Penzoldt's 
Test). 

This test was first rabUshed by 
the author (in Berlin, Klin, Wochen- 
schrift, 1883, No. 4) and has been con- 
firmed, regarding its reliability, by 
others. 

The diazobenzolsulphonic acid must 
be freshly dissolved each time the test is 



^AbBtnct of a pamphlet by Prof. Dr. F. Fencoldt, 
of Erlaoinn, entiued:^'Aeltere und neuere Hampro- 
ben, und flir nrakttacber Werth." (9d ed., 8vo, 
Jena, 1886). We con recommend this little work to 
eTenr one who has to moke urinary examinations, 
OS being of great practical Tolue. 
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to be made. This is best done by add- 
ing about sixty parts (b^ weieht) of 
water to one part of acid, and thor- 
oughly shaking, without warming. If 
the acid does not all dissolve, the 
liquid is simply poured off the undis- 
solved portion. 

A few cubic centimetres of the urine 
to be examined are now put into a 
test-tube, rendered strongly alkaline 
with solution of potassa, and mixed 
with an equal quantity of the solution 
of diazobenzolsulphonic acid, pre- 
viously likewise rendered very faintly 
alkaline. 

At the same time a parallel test is 
made with a normal urine of as nearly 
as possible the same color and degree 
of concentration. This is used for com- 
parison. 

If the urine contained sugar, it will 
at first assume, under the test, a yel- 
lowish-red or bright claret-red color. 
Gradually, however, this color will 
deepen, and finally— if much sugar is 
present— it will become dark-rea and 
opaque. Usually within fifteen min- 
utes— earUer when much sugar is 
present, and later in the opposite case — 
the foam on top of the Uquid wiU have 
assumed a characteristic purplish 
color, which is seen most distinctly 
when the foam is shaken. In doubtful 
cases it is well to allow as much as an 
hour for the reaction. The color of the 
foam on the blank sample is only 
ydlow to brownish. In the case of a 
diabetic urine, the wall of the test-tube 
is rendered red by the liquid; in the 
case of a normal urine, only yellow. 
If strips of filtering paper are dipped 
into the liquid, they acquire a rose-red 
tint in that containm^ the sugar, while 
they only become yellow in tne other. 
As the red color changes rapidly by ex- 
posure to air, it is necessary to make 
the comparison without delay. 

The test may be rendered more con- 
venient for judgin^^ the tint, but rather 
more circumstantial for execution, by 
using sodium-amalgam at the same 
time. 

Criticism.—The reaction may be con- 
sidered as reliable, *as no other sub- 
stance likely to occur in the urine 
under ordinary circumstances has been 
found to produce the red tint. A few 
chemical substances, none of which 
have, however, been as yet found in 
urine, appear to produce the same re- 
action, but they may for the present be 
disregarded. As to the sensitiveness 
of the test, 0.1 Gm. of sugar in 100 C.c. 
of normal urine could just be detected 
yet; 0.2 Gm. was indicated plainly. 
The test requires, indeed, some practi- 
cal experience, as well as a careful ob- 
servance of the blank sample used for 
comparison. It has, however, one dis- 
advantage. Diazobenzolsulphonic acid 
is explosive in a dry condition, or 
when brought in contact with a fiame, 
or by strong blow. If the substance is 
quite pure, the explosion is not violent. 
Experience has shown that it is best to 
preserve it in divided portions of one 
Gramme each (a quantity which will 
last a long time), in dark bottles filled 
with chloroform. When the test is to 
be used, the chloroform is poured off 
from the substance in one bottle, a lit- 
tle of the latter transferred to a test- 
tube, and the bottle filled up again with 
chloroform. The latter does not inter- 
fere with the reaction. 

XOTB of Ed. Am. Dr.— Diazobenzol- 
^ tionic acid exists in several varie- 
ties. That which the author refers to 
is the para-variety. It is prepared 
and sold, for instance, by Schuchardt, 
of Gorlitz, and sent out oy him in bot- 
tles filled with chloroform, as recom- 
mended by the author. It may be 
prepared by dissolving para-aniline- 
sulphonic acid in moderately dilute 
solution of soda, mixing the liquid 
with a little more than the calculated 
quantity of nitrite of sodium, and 
pouring the whole into an excess of 
cold, duuted sulphuric acid. Its com- 
position is CfHiNSOs.N. The acid is in 
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form of small needle-shaped crystals, 
according to Laar ''msoluble in 
water'' (which should evidently be 
corrected to ^'but sUghtly soluble in 
water ''). It should be handled with 
care. Gaseous ammonia causes the 
scdid acid to explode, as well as heat- 
ing or strong concussion.] 

8. The Test with Acetate of Lead and 
Ammonia (Rubner's Test). 

Add an excess of solution of acetate 
of lead to the urine, filter, add ammo- 
nia until a permanent precipitate ap- 
pears, and warm. After a few seconds, 
there will appear a rose to fiesh colored 
tint in the precipitate and the liquid. 

Criticism, — ^Rubner states that the 
test is reliable, as it only occurs with 
glucose. He states that, if sugar of 
milk is present, the filtrate will, after 
protracted boiling, assume a much 
more intense red color than when glu- 
cose is present. As to its sensitiveness, 
the autnor claims it to detect as little 
as 0.1^ of grape sugar. Dr. Penzoldt, 
however, says that even in presence of 
0.25^ of glucose, the reaction is not 
always distinct enough. Further 
study of the reaction is evidently 
necessary. 

9. The Test vnth Solution of Sub- 
acetate of Lead and Ammonia 
(Author unknown). 

Add to the urine a few drops of am- 
monia, and then a few drops of solution 
of subacetate of lead. Then warm the 
resulting, curdy, white precipitate 
short of boiling and avoiding also the 
evolution of bubbles. If glucose is 
present, the precipitate wiU turn fiesh- 
colored to purple. 

[NoTBof^ED. Am. Dr.— This test, like 
that of Buhner, mentioned under No. 
8, is only a refined modification of one 
known for some time, and which is 
mentioned by various authors, f. i., 
Hager in **Pharm. Praxis," II., 855. 
''Ammoniacal solution of acetate of 
lead precipitates white *glucosate of 
lead,' easily soluble in the precipitant 
when cold, but separating, upon boil- 
ing, with a brownish-red color, and 
then no longer soluble. "] * 

Criticism,— In urine free from sugar. 
Dr. Penzoldt never obtained the reac- 
tion ; hence he considers it as reliable. 
It is, besides, quite sensitive^ for a 
urine containing only 0,2^ of glucose 
gave it with great distinctness. It is 
easy of execution, though it requires 
care and some practice. 

10. The Test tcith Phenylhydrazin 
and Acetate of Sodium (Jacksoh's 
Test). 

To 60 C.c. of urine add 2 Gm. of hy- 
drochJorate of phenylhydrazin ann 1.5 
Gm. of acetate of sodium previously 
dissolved in 20 Gm. of water, and heat 
the mixture on the water-bath. If 
sugar is present, a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate of a substance, termed by 
E. Fischer (who first discovered it) 
**phenylglucosaron" will separate in 
about 10 or 15 minutes; often the pre- 
cipitate appears amorphous. But, on 
examination under the microscope, or 
after recrystallizing from alcohol, the 
characteristic needle-shaped crystals 
will be observed. 

Criticism.—This test was proposed 
by Jacksch upon the facts regarding 
phenylglucosaron published by Fisch- 
er. fThe latter had already tried to 
use the reaction for discovering sugar 
in urine, but as he did not obtain any 
useful results, he did not publish 
them. ] According to Dr. Penzoldt, the 
test lacks reliability, since there are 
other substances liable to occur in the 
urine which give the same reaction. 
Besides, it reauires so much care and 
time that it does not appear suitable 
for practical use. 

11. The Fermentation Test. 
The following method is the most 

preferable, and may be followed even 
fey the busy practitioner when accu- 

* Dr. Ponioldt aayv that he owes the knowledg^e 
of this— ap|>arently so far unpublished— reaction to 
Dr. Dittmer, of Berlin, who saw it in Lftdeke*s phar- 
macy in Berlin. He could not ascertain the author. 
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rate results are desired. It is neces- 
sary to procure a number (at least 3) 
of so-called fermentation tubes (see 
cut). These are charged with liquid, 
in such a manner that the long cylin- 
drical leg is completely filled with it, 
without a trace of air. In order to 
have the test fully reliable, it is neces- 
sary to charge three tubes at a time as 
follows : * 

1. One with the urine to be exam- 
ined, to which a small piece of yeast, 
of about the size of a pea, is added. 

2. The second with a solution of glu- 
cose in water and a similar piece of the 
same yeast. 

3. The third with normal urine and 
yeast. 

The second tube is intended to prove 
the effectiveness of the particular 
yeast employed, and the tnird is to 
show that the yeast itself does not con- 
tain any sugar. It appears also ad- 
vantageous to add to the contents of 
each tube a drop of a solution of tar- 
taric acid. All three tubes are placed 
at the same time in a moderately 
warm location (not over 30** C. = 86° 
F.). After a few hours, the first tube 
will be found to begin the evolution of 
gas in the closed limb if suear was 
present. If the quantity of tne latter 
was very small, a longer time may be 
required. While gas collects in No. 1, 
however, no sign of any must appear in 




Nos. 2 and 3. It now remains only to 
show that the developed gas is carbonic 
acid. This is done by filling the open, 
shorter branch of the apparatus with 
solution of potassa to the very brim, 
closing the orifice with the thumb, and 
shaking. On replacing the tube on 
the table, the gas will have disap- 
peared in the tube, if it was carbonic 
acid. To make sure that the column 
of liquid in the closed leg will not give 
way of itself, mercury may be poured 
into the cup, in which case the solu- 
tion of potassa maybe introduced into 
the urine, contained in the long leg, 
by means of a curved pipette. But 
neither is absolutely necessary. 

Cn'tici8tn. — ^The fermentation test is 
by far the most reliable, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Penzoldt, sufficiently sensi- 
tive, 0.2^ of sugar being just recog- 
nizable (and even 0.1^, if a larger 
apparatus is used). The drawbacks 
are that it requires special apparatus, 
time, care, and some labor. But, on 
the other hand, the test is not liable to 
errors if properly performed, and is 
therefore to be relied upon. 

Summary Regarding the Sugar Tests, 

After what has been said, it appears 
to be imwise to use the indigo test 
(No. 4), except under certain condi- 
tions. For a preliminary examination 
at the bedside or the consulting room, 
the most appropriate tests are that 
with Fehling*8 solution (either original 
or modified by Worm Miiller), and 
still more, the bismuth test (No. 3), 
modified by Nylander. The reaction 
with basic acetate of lead and am- 
monia (No. 9) likewise seems to de- 
serve more frequent application. But 
if all these tests ^ve a doubtful re- 
sult, then reliance is to be placed upon 
the fermentation test (No. 11). 

(To be continued.) 

* [Practically, a narrow test-tube or a long hom- 
OBopathic vial that can be reveraed in a small dish of 
mercurr or of ihe uriae to be ezamloed, it all that 
it ettential.— Ed.] 
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GlyoyrrhijBate of Quinidine. — 
Hager has recently suggested a com- 
pound of glycyrrhizin and quinidine 
as a form or administering the latter 
alkaloid so as to be almost deprived of 
bitter taste. He gives the following 
directions for its preparation. 

Pour 1,500 parts of distilled water, 
heated to about 40^* 0. (104" F.) upon 
1,000 parts of peeled Russian liquorice 
root rJBduced to small pieces * interme- 
diate between small slices and a coarse 
Eowder;' allow to macerate twelve 
ours, then transfer the mass to a per- 
colator, and extract it, first, with 1,600 
parts of distilled water in which some 
water of ammonia (70 cubic centi- 
meters for every kilo of liquorice) and 
15 parts of effloresced carbonate of 
ammonium h£td previously been dis- 
solved. Afterward continue the ex- 
traction with distilled water, until the 
percolate has a pale-yellow color and 
scarcely possesses a sweet taste. Fil- 
ter the percolate and mix it, under 
constant agitation, with a solution of 
75 parts of sulphate of quinidine in 500 
parts of lukewarm water mixed with 
30 parts of hydrochloric acid of spec, 
gr. 1.124. 

Allow the liquid to stand during one 
hour. Then, ir it should have a strong- 
ly alkaline reaction, mix it with acetic 
acid until it is neutral. After a few 
hours, collect the precipitate upon a 
strainer, wash it with a little cold dis- 
tilled water, press it, cut it into pieces 
of about f inch thick, and dry them 
upon plates of porcelain at a moderate 
heat. 

The mother-liquid may be utilized 
for the preparation of the tannate of 
quinidine. The yield of glycyrrhizate 
amounts to about 200 parts. The pow- 
dered product has a grayish-yellow 
color, IS not soluble in water, and 
only slightly so in alcohol. Alka- 
lies and acids decompose it. It has 
the composition 2CtoHi4NtOa.C4«HM- 
N0i«.2H,0, and it contains 41.09 per 
cent of quinidine.— ZeiYscA. rf. Oest. 
Ap, Ver„ No. 31. 



Preservatives of Lard.— A series of 
experiments has recently been made 
by Mylius, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the best method 'of keeping 
lard from turning rancid. He made a 
mixture of 

Lard, as fresh as possible 90 parts 

Water 10 ** 

and used this mixture to prepare oint- 
ments with various preservatives. 
After 14 days, a sample was taken 
from each lot and a definite (quantity 
of solution of iodide of patassium add- 
ed to each. After 3 hours, the samples 
were arranged according to the color 
they had assumed. The following re- 
sults were obtained : 



PreserTatlvet added. 

1. Glycerin, lOjf, 

Oil Cloves, O.ljf, 
a. Oil Cloves, 0.1 and 0.2^, 
8. Benzoic Acid (dissolved 

in the fat), 0.1 and 

0.2j^, 

4. Benzoic Acid (mixed in), 

0.1 and 0.2^, 

5. Cinnamic Acid, 0. 1 and 

0.2jf, 

6. Carbolic Acid, 0.1 and 

7. Creasote, 0.1 and 0.2^, 

8. OU Wintergreen, 0. land 

0.2j<, 

9. Balsam Peru, 0.5^, 

10. Salicylic Acid, 0.1 and 

0.2^, 

11. Boric Acid, 0.1 and 0.2j<, 

12. Glycerin, lOj^, 

13. without preservative, 



Color of 
ointment. 

white, 
light yellow. 

light yellow. 

light yellow. 

light yellow. 

brown, 
brown. 

brown, 
brown, 

brown, 
dark brown, 
dark brown, 
dark brown. 



After 1 day, 4 weeks, and 2 months, 
respectively, the same results were 
obtained. 

All experiments made since then 
have shown that oil of cloves answers 
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the purpose best. And even benzDic 
acid will answer if it was dissolved in 
the fat by melting. 

It remains, however, to be ascer- 
tained whjr these substances retard 
the absorption of oxygen by the fat.— 
After Pharm. CentraOi, 

Tribromide of Allyl as a 19'ervoxiB 
Sedative.— -Tribromide of allyl was 
first obtained by Ad. Wurtz, by act- 
ing u]>on iodide of allyl with li times 
its weight of bromine. It is a colorless 
liquid, very soluble in ether, boiling at 
217' C. (422'' F.), solidifying at -10" 
C. (14** F.), and having the specific 
gravity 2.436. 

Dr. Jleury has found that this sub- 
stance is a powerful nervous sedative. 
It retards or suspends the convulsions 
produced by picrotoxin and strych- 
nine. Taken oy itself, it produces a 
sort of intoxication with great lassi- 
tude, but is not fatal, at least in small 
doses. 

The author has used the drug with 
good success, both hypodermically 
and by the mouth. For hypodermic 
use, 2 to 3 drops are dissolved in 15 to 
30 min. of ether and injected, but the 
injection causes pain, probably due to 
the ether. The internal administra- 
tion is best accomplished by giving it 
in doses of 5 drops (equivalent to aoout 
2 grains), contained in capsules, of 
which one or two mav be gven 3 or 4 
times in 24 hours. The affections in 
which Dr. Fleury has used the drug so 
far are hysteria, asthma, whooping- 
cough, angina pectoris, infantile con- 
vulsions, gastralgia, and neuralgia.— 
Journ, aemM. de Paris. 

Infusorial Earth as a Vehicle for 
AoidSy etc.— Kieselguhr^ a soft friable 
deposit found in various localities and 
consisting almost entirely of the silice- 
ous shells of infusoria, has been long 
in use as an excellent absorbent for 
certain liquids. Saturated with nitro- 
glycerin it forms one of the varieties 
of dynamite, in fact the first dynamite 
was thus prepared. Bromine sticks 
have been introduced by Dr. Franck, 
being kieselguhr containing a definite 
proportion of bromine, and compressed 
mto sticks. 

Sulphuric acid is now put up in this 
manner by Vorster and Griineberg, of 
Cologne. Kieselguhr can take up be- 
tween 6 and 6 times its own weight of 
the acid, without appearing wet or 
moist. In this form it is likely to be 
applicable to many purposes, such as 
filling exsiccators, drying cylinders 
for gases, etc. — Polyt, Notizbl. 

[See also p. 49 of Amer. Druggist 
for 1885.] 

Discovery of Cobalt Mines in 
Queensland. — Cobalt ore has recently 
been found near Kilkivan, in the Wide 
Bay District of Queensland. The ores 
of this metal were hitherto unknown in 
the colony, although the neighborhood 
of Kilkivan was known to oe rich in 
mineral products, including gold, sil- 
ver, copper, mercury, and lead. Mr. 
F. Smith, who discovered the deposits 
under notice, reports that they come 
under the designation of earthy co- 
balt, and were mixtures of cobalt, 
nickel, iron, manganese, and copper, 
in somewhat variable proportions. 
They are ten miles distant from Kil- 
kivan itself; the reef or lode of the ore 
now being opened is situated in one of 
the spurs near the he€tds of the Wide 
Bay Creek, and between the tribu- 
taries of that water-course known as 
Fat Hen and CJopper Mine Creek. The 
reef measures twenty -one feet in thick- 
ness, but it is not claimed that the 
whole of this is cobalt ore of the best 
quality. It is said that the Queens- 
land ore contains no less than twenty- 
two per cent of cobalt, which, if true, 
would render it more valuable than 
any other cobalt now in the market, 
as the average yield of the commercial 
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cobalt does not exceed from two to ten 
per cent. Cobalt is a mineral of which 
the price, to a ^reat extent, depends on 
its supply, and the latter has nitherto 
been smiQl; but no doubt with a 
greater output fresh uses for cobalt 
will be discovered and the mineral be- 
come more valuable. The existing 
statistics of the production of cobalt 
in many cases give the ore as of nickel 
and cobalt. In the United States, in 
1882, the value was £3,000, but the 

Quantity raised was not stated. In 
rermany, in 1881, the statistics gave 
191 tons, value £13,005, equal to £68 per 
ton ; in Spain, in 1882, 40 tons, vaJue 
£1,046 ; equal to £26 per ton ; in Norway, 
in 1879, 108 tons, value £11,112 or £108 
per ton; and finally Sweden produced 
an average quantity of 153 tons per 
annum during ten years. The value 
of the ore of nickel and cobalt was 
given variously as from £40 down to 
£4, according to quality and locality. 
Kilkivan is situated in the Wide Bay 
district of Queensland, to the north- 
west of Brisbane, at about 26'* S. Lat. 
and 153" W. Long. The Kilkivan 
branch of the Maryborough and Gyre- 
spill Railway, which is about to be 
completed, will open up the district to 
commerce.— C^«TO. ana Drugg, 

The Salt Moimtain of Palestine.— 
U. S. Consul Merrill states that this 
mountain is situated at the south end 
of the Dead Sea. Its length is six 
miles, width three-auarters of a mile, 
and height not far from 600 i eet. The 
mass of the mountain is composed of 
solid rock salt, some of which is as 
clear as crystal. How far this deposit 
of salt extends below the surface of 
the ground no one at present knows. 
This salt and that obtained from the 
Dead Sea are a GK>vemment monopoly. 
Consul Merrill believes there is a mine 
of wealth in the mount^ain, and if capi- 
talists were allowed to work it, the 
prosperity of the country would be 
greatly increased.— CTew. and Drugg. 

Removal of Arsenic firom Hydro- 
chlorio Aoid.— F. J. Otto found that it 
is impossible to deprive pure hydro- 
chloric acid of all traces of arsenic 
which it may contain, by means of 
bydrosulphuric acid. This h€U3 been 
confirmed by others. But Dr. Bannow 
has observed that cnuie hydrochloric 
acid may thus be freed from arsenic, 
the probable reason being, that the 
crude acid contains constituents which 
facilitate the reaction. According to 
him, the purification is performed in 
the foUowing manner: 

The crtidc nydrochloric acid is first 
diluted, if necessary, to the spec. gr. 
1.12, and a current of hydrosmphuric 
acid gas is then passed through it 
under constant agitation, until the 
acid retains the odor of it. It is then 
set aside for twenty -four hours at a 
temperature of 20^-^' C. (68**-«6" F.), 
then again saturated with the gae, and 
this process repeated in intervals of 
twenty-four hours, until the acid per- 
manently retains the odor of the gas. 
It is then set aside to clarify, then 
carefully decanted, filtered, and the 
filtrate, which is now absolutely free 
from arsenic, distilled. The first por- 
tions which nave the odor of hydro- 
sulphuric acid, are caught separately 
€ma rejected. The next portion is re- 
ceived as pure acid, andf this usually 
continues until the liquid haa been re- 
duced to one-tenth.— C/iem. Zeit 

Estimation of Urea. — One of the 
most frequently employed, modem 
methods of estimating urea is that by 
the volumetric determination of the 
nitrogen given off by urine when 
treated with an alkaline hypobromite. 
F. Schenck has recently made a criti- 
cal examination of this method, when 
he found that it generally indicates 
much more nitrogen than the urine 



contains. Hence he considers it un- 
suitable for estimating either the urea, 
or the total nitrogen in urine. 

-AT^ofe.— Nevertheless, if the hypo- 
bromite solution has been standardized 
upon a solution of pure urea of known 
strength, and the conditions under 
which the experiments are made are 
as nearly alike as possible, the results 
will be sufficiently correct for practi- 
cal purposes.— Ed. Am. Dr. 

PniiRer and Bohland describe a 
method for the rapid estimation of 
urea, which is especially suitable as a 
preliminary test before executiuK one 
of the exact but more tedious methods. 

It is a modification of Idebig^s 
volumetric method. Mix a small 
quantity of bicarbonate of sodium 
with water to a thick magma, and 
place a series of drops of this mixture 
upon a plate of glass. Next measure 
10 C.c. of urine into a beaker, and 
allow a solution of mercuric nitrate 
(containing 77.2 Gm. of pure mercuric 
oxide, dissolved in the smallest neces- 
sary quantity of nitric acid and enough 
water to make one liter) to run into it 
from a burette in quantities of only 
two or one cubic centimeters at a 
time. Remove a drop now and then, 
and place it upon one of the drops on 
the glass-plate. As soon as a perma- 
nent yellow -color is thereby produced, 
the number of cubic centimeters oi 
mercury solution is read off. This 
figure, multiplied by 0.04 ^ves the 
percentage of urea in the unne with a 
probable error of ± 0.16 per cent. — 
After Zeitachf, anal. Chem,, 1886, 601. 

Sugar of Milk as Tooth-Powder.— 
According to a communication in the 
Pharm. Zeituna, sugar of milk is said 
to be preferable to all other kinds of 
tooth-powders usually employed. It 
is said to cause the calcareous deposit 
between the teeth to become detached 
after a short time. In applying it by 
means of a tooth-brush, it is recom- 
mended to brush it from the &:ums to 
the extremity of the teeth both in the 
upper and the lower jaw, and the 
tooth-brush should be a soft one. 

LTeeth rapidly decay under the influ- 
ence of minute germs which grow in 
an acid medium. So long as the li- 
quids in contact with the interior of 
tne mouth are alkaline, the teeth will 
do well. The products of sugar fer- 
mentation are acid, and it is a long- 
recognized fact that the residue left 
between the teeth of those who eat 
candy favors rapid decay. To delib- 
erately use sugar as a dentifrice would 
be idiotic— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Sulphurized Suint.— According to 
M. Rohart, the grease of sheep's wool, 
at the temperature at which it melts, 
very readily absorbs certain sulphur 
compounds (Nature, September 30th, 
p. 531). For instance, it will fix as 
much as one hundred times its volume 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. After this 
treatment; it is easily saponifiable in 
the cold state, by simply treating it 
for less than an hour with an alkaline 
carbonate, caustic alkali not being re- 
quired. This treatment is said to be 
applicable to all kinds of fat when sul- 
pnunzed. M. Eohart recommends a 
sulphurized soap prepared from suint 
for use in vine cultivation. — Pharm 
Joum. 

[Probably a soap of this kind could 
also be prepared for the treatment of 
certain skm diseases. It might take 
the place of such soaps or salves in 
which the sulphur is present in a free 
state.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Beotal iDjeotions of Medicated 
Gkwes.— -The treatment of pulmonary 
phthisis with rectal injections of medi- 
cated gases has been reported upon 
favorably by Dr. Bergeron (Brit. Med. 
Jourm, October 2d, p. 661). About 
four or five liters of carbonic-acid gas 



is passed through one quarter to half 
a litre of a mineral water containing 
sulphur and then introduced into the 
rectum, two injections being made in 
the course of twenty-four hours. 
After two days of this treatment, cough 
is reported to have been cured, expec- 
toration modified in quantity and 
character, profuse perspiration stop- 
ped, and the general condition im- 
proved, even in cases in the confirmed 
stages of phthisis. 

The Sweetening Power of Saccha- 
rin has been the subject of recent ex- 
periments by C. J. S. Thompson, of 
Manchester, Eng., who communicates 
the following results to the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal, A one-percent solu- 
tion in hot water, although very sweet 
to the taste, has a flavor distinctly dif- 
ferent from that of cane sugar. Nmety 
minims of this solution, added to one 
containing four ^ains of quinine sul- 
phate, quite masked the bitter taste of 
the latter and rendered it palatable. 
Thirty minims of the same solution 
sweetened half a drachm of tincture 
of iron, and it required twenty minims 
to cover the salt taste of ten grains of 
bromide of potassium. 

Action of Light on Ferments. — 
Nature (October 7th) says that the re- 
sults of experiments by Dr. A. Downes 
on the effects of exposure to sunlight 
upon ferments seem to have a dim;t 
bearing upon the various physiological 
ferments commonly met with in ^ar- 
macies. Active solutions of malt dias- 
tase, pancreatic diastase, and trypsin 
became inert after exposure in half- 
filled flasks for one month to sunlight. 
A solution of pepsin was similarly 
affected, although the pepsin was not 
so well prepared as desirable. Rennet, 
althougn its properties were enfeebled, 
retained some characteristic properties 
after the month's exposure. 1^ con- 
trol experiments in flasks kept in the 
dark, tne ferments remained active. — 
Pharm. Joum. 

Excessive Irritation of the Skin 
due to application of tincture of iodine, 
whether owing to the presence of ace- 
tone in badly rectified spirit or to 
sensitiveness of the skin, may be im- 
mediatehr relieved, according to Mr. 
Carles {Joum. Pharm., Oct. 1st, p. 318^, 
by applying alkalies and alkaline salts. 
Dilute ammonia or soda crystals may 
be used with robust skins, and alkaline 
sulphites, bisulphites, or hyposulphites 
when the skin is delicate. Best of all 
is a one-per-cent to ten-per-cent 
watery solution of sodium sulphy- 
drate. This may likewise be employed 
for removing iodine stains.— PAarm. 
Joum. and Trans. 

The Califomia College of Phar- 
macy held its fourteenth annual com- 
mencement exercises on Nov. 17th, 
and granted diplomas to F. T. Bond, 
F. M. BoswelljP. O. Bratton, A. A. 
Drossel, T. H. JEughes, S. F. Hughes, 
E. J. MoUoney, C. L. Morgan, and E. 
E. Skinner. Messrs. Bratton and 
Skinner received prizes. 

The Spanish Ministry of Justice has 
arranged for the establishment in Mctd- 
rid, Barcelona, and Seville, of labora- 
tories of forensic medicine. After the 
middle of September, analyses which 
may be ordered by magistrates wiU be 
conducted in the new institutions — a 
provision enabling experts nominated 
m the interests of accused persons to 
be present during the performance of 
sucn analyses. 

It is reported than an American 
whaling vessel captured in Suez Bay, 
during a recent cruise amon^ the West 
Indies, a whale from which thirty 
pounds ($10,000 worth) of ambergris 
was taken. 
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Ambrigan Medicinal Plants: An B- 
luBtrative and Descriptive Guide, 
etc. By Millspauqh. Boericke & 
Tafel, New^ York and Philadelphia. 
Thb fifth fasciculus of this serial, just 
issued, contains illustrations and text 
of the following subjects : Aesculua 
glabra. Absinthium^ Ambrosia, AfUP- 
gallis, Aryemxme, Artemisia vulgaris. 
Arum dracontium, Chenopodium an- 
thdminticum, Cistus, Collinsonta, Conr- 
volvulus arvensis, Euphorbia hypericin 
folia. Euphorbia lathyris, Helonias, 
Humulus, Hydrophyllum virginicum, 
Hypericum, Lachnanthes, Lactuca, 
Leptandra. Lilium superbum, Lyco- 
pus, Purtherum, Phaseolus, Polygo- 
num acre, Ptelea, Ranunculus scelera- 
tus, Salix purpurea, Sinapis alba^ 
Soianum nigrum. 

Like the parts which have preceded 
it, this one is issued in portfouo. The 
sixth and final portion is announced as 
well advanced towards completion. 
Each part costs six dollars, and the 
whole will form one of the most beau- 
tiful publications of this character 
which has appeared in this country. 

Manual for the Use of Boards of 
Health of Massachusetts, con- 
taining the Statutes Relating to 
the Public Health and the Decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts Relating to the Same. Pre- 
pared by Direction of the State 
Board of Health. Boston: 1886, pp. 
117, 8vo. 
AoooKDiNO to this very comprehensive 
resume, registration of vital statistics 
appears to have been first established 
in Massachusetts by a colonial law of 
1639. The compilation of similar laws 
enacted since has been made up to' 
1882 by Mr. George F. Piper, and to 
this work the subsequent laws have 
been added and the whole rearranged 
as far as needed. 

Papers ik Penology. Reformatory 
Press, Elmira, N. Y., pp. 112, 12mo. 
This pamphlet contains ei^ht papers 
on subjects connected with prison 
manaKement and the moral reformsr- 
tion of prisoners, and is an example of 
the handiworJi: of inmates of the State 
Reformatory in Elmira, N. Y. 

The Healinq of Arteries after Lig- 
ature IN Man and Animals. By J, 
Collins Warren, M.D., Assist. Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Surgeon to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, etc. New York: 
William Wood & Co., pp. 184, 8vo, 
12 plates. $3.25. 
The author has brought together into 
one monograph the results of much 
labor which nas been heretofore di- 
rected towards the solution of the va- 
rious, phases of this subject, and has 
combined, with these materials, his 
own extensive observations conducted 
in the pathological laboratory of Har- 
vard University. The whole has been 
published in elegant fashion. 

The Pacific Record of Medicine and 

Pharmacy. 
The first number of this new monthly 
publication was issued on the 15th of 
August, in San Francisco. Charles 
W. Moore, M.D., is the editor. It 
covers thirty-two pages with text, of 
which four are in Spanish. The first 
number is a very creditable produc- 
tion indeed, and the journal is worthy 
of a liberal support. 

Theo. Ricksecker, Perfumer, pp. 68, 

12mo. 
This is a pretty publication by the 
well-known New York manufacturer, 
who always shows taste in whatever 
he does. It is mainly descriptive of 
the various packages in which his 
wares are offered to the trade. 
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Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics on Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States for the 
year ending June 80th, 1886. Wash- 
ington, pp. 99, 8vo. 

The Medical Record VisrriNQ List 
OR PhysiolAlN's Diary, for 1887. 
New York: William Wood & Co. 
This visiting list is unquestionably the 
handsomest and most comprehensive 
of any that we have seen. Seventeen 
pa^es are devoted to such facts as phy- 
sicians are liable to require informa- 
tion upon in emergencies. The record 
of attendance upon patients is calcu- 
lated for 30 or 60 per week, according 
to the size of the book. Special pa^es 
are provided for records of birtns, 
deaths, vaccinations, consultation ap- 
pointments, addresses, cash accounts, 
etc. The work sells for $1.25 to $1.60, 
according to size. 

The Calendar for 1887, issued by the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and Hartford, il- 
lustrates the ** Columbia" bicycle and 
tricycle made by this firm. The design 
is handsome and the coloring is very 
rich and attractive. 

iNFORMATioNonNewerMateriaMedica, 
Standard Medicinal Products, Fine 
Pharmaceutical Specialties, Proper- 
ties and Doses of Drugs. Epitomized 
for the use of the Busy Practitsoner. 
Fourth Edition; revised and en- 
larged. Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, Mich., pp. 76, 8vo. 
Tms trade circular coii^tains much 
information in brief, and is fairly 
representative of the industry of this 
enterprising firm. 

Reoherches des Falsifications db 
Deur&es AuMBNTAiREfiiiP Au Poiut de 
Vue L^gal. Pp. 11, 8vo. 

Les Anoibns GtRks Artibtiqubs Fla- 
hands dans le Nord de la France, k 
la fin du XVIIe Sitele. Pp. 25, 8vo, 
with two tables and a colored plate. 

Instructions Sumkatrbs pour les 
Agents de la Polioe Reprbsst^b en 
Mati^re d'Exercise Illegal des Pro- 
fessions M^dicaJes. Pp. 45, 8vo. 
The author of the above. Dr. S. A. 
Van Bastelair, of Mons, is a member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, Pres- 
ident of the Belgian Pharmaceutical 
Association, and Honorary President of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Char- 
leroi. He has been a voluminous 
writer, not only upon subjects con- 
nected more or less directly with 
pharmacy, but likewise upon historical 
and archeological subjects. 

Transactions of the American Oto- 
LoaiCAL Society. Nineteenth An- 
nual Meeting, July 20th, 1886. Vol. 
III. Part 5. Published by the So- 
ciety, 1886. Pp. 196, 8vo. 

The series to which this pubUcation 
belongs is highly prized bv all who give 
attention to diseases of the ear. This 
number contains several valuable 
papers and a very comprehensive al- 
phabetical index totheotological liter- 
ature of the preceding year. 

PROCEEDiNas of the North Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association, at its 
Seventh Annual Meeting, held at 
Fayetteville, N. C, Aug. 11th and 
12th, 1886, etc., etc. Pp. 126, 8vo. 

We are indebted to Mr. Jas. C. Munds. 

of StatesviUe, N. C, for this report of 

the work of his association. 

Proceedings of the Qeorgiai Pharma- 
ceutical Association, at the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting, held in Savannah, 
Ga., April, 1886, etc., etc. Pp. 40, 
8vo. 

To Mr. H. R. Slack, Jr., of LaGrange, 

we are indebted for the above-named 

publication. 

Progeedinos of the Illinois Pharma- 
ceutical Association at his Seventh 
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Annual Meeting, held in Rockford, 
June 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1886, etc., etc. 
Pp. 199, 8vo. 
Tms voluminous report has been 
very ably edited by Mr. Albert Ebert, 
of Chicago, and is sent to us ^ the 
Secretary, Mr. L. C. Hogan, of Bngle- 
wood. 111. 

Martin's Druggist's Directory of the 
United States and Canada, 1886-7. 
Containing Lists of the Wholesale 
and Retail Druggists, and various 
branches connected with the Drug 
Trade. New York and Boston: 1886, 
pp. 313, 8vo. 12.60. 
This excellent directory, formerly 
published by Chas. S. Martin, is now 
the property of the Advertiser Pub- 
lishing Co., E. A. Jones, Manager, 5 
Beekman street. New York, and 105 
Sumner street, Boston, Mass. This 
fourth edition is in many respects an 
improvement on its predecessors and 
is an indispensable work of reference 
for all persons in any way connected 
with the druit business. As a reliable 
guide it is the best in the market. 

Proceedings of the Ohio State 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Eighth Annual Meeting, held in 
Springfield, June 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
1886. Together with the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws, and List of Members, 
1886, pp. 161, 8vo. 
The published proceedings of this 
body show its continued prosperity, 
and that the business transacted was 
fairly representative of the state of the 
drug trade and of pharmacy in Ohio. 
The volume is nicely published in 




fifty cents. 



Manual of PHARMACEimoAL Assay- 
iro. Including Details of the Best 
Methods of Determing the Strength 
of Crude Drugs and of Galenical 
Preparations. Designed especially 
for the use of the Student and of the 
Practical Pharmacist. By A. B. 
Lyons, M.D. Detroit: D. O. Haynes 
& Co., 1886, pp. 151, small 8vo. 

Much need exists among American 

Eharmacists for a work such as Dr. 
lyons now offers to them, for the in- 
creamng demand for pure drugs and 
the increase of competition, which 
tends to depreciate their actual value, 
renders it more obligatory than ever 
that the pharmacist should be able to 
form some estimate of the real nature 
of his wares. The author is eminently 
competent to prepare a practical guide 
of tnis nature, and so far as we are 
able to judge from an examination of 
this work, it is worthy of him. It con- 
tains most of the recent advances made 
in this branch of chemistry, and is 
issued in excellent form. Sent by 
mail to any address on the receipt of 
$1.25. 

CHBincAL Lecture Notes. Taken 
from Prof. C. O. Curtman's Lec- 
tures at the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy. By H. M. Whelpley, 
Ph.G., Quiz-Master of Chemistry 
and Pharmacognosy in the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy. St. Louis, 
Mo. ! Published by the Author, 1886, 
pp. 143, 8vo. Price, $1.00. 
The first 84 pages are devoted to 
chemical physics, a branch in which 
most students of medicine and phar- 
macy are deficient. The remamder 
relates to chemistry proper. The 
whole is intended as an outline of 
studies which should be essential in 
the curriculum of students in colleges 
where chemistry and pharmacy are 
taught. Numerous illustrations are 
provided, and the text is sufSciently 
m detail to render the subject compre- 
hensible without increasing the size of 
the work beyond appropriate limits. 
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lOsXGIVAL COMMUNIOATIOX.l 

THE DISPBNSATOBY OF VAI.BBIUS COBDUS. 



IN these days of 
activity upon 
the field of phar- 
maceutical liis- 
tory, it will not be 
without interest 
to give a concise 
account of t h e 
origin and pro- 
gress of the first 
dispensatory o r 
pharmacopoeia 
published in G^r- 
nxany, by auth- 
ority of the gov- 
ernment. 

This work, 
which corre- 
spond s to our 
present notion of 
p h ar m a c opoeia, 
was composed by 
Valerius Cordus. 
and boro the title 
^' Pharmacorum 
onmium quae qui- 
dem in usu sunt 




From a wood-cut by Jost Ammann, in 
•• Eygentliche BeMhreibung aUer Stdnde auf 
Brden,'* bv Hans Sachs. Printed by Sigm. 
Peyerabend, in Frankfurt a/M. 1668. 



conficiendorum ratio, 
Viugo vacant Dispensato- 
rium pharmacopolarum 
Exomni genere oonorum 
authorum^ cum ueterutriy 
turn recentium collectum 
et scholiiautiliasimisiUtAS- 
tratum, in quibus obiter, 
plurium strnplicium, hac- 
tenti8 non cognitorum, 
uera noticia traditur. 
Avihore Valeria Cordo 
[etc., etc.]. NorimbergcB 
apud Joh, Pretr^'um* 

There are two editions 
of this work, issued bv 
the same printer, both 
without date. The edi- 
tion having the title here 
quoted is in quarto ; there 
is also a duodecimo edi- 
tion, in which the words 
which are printed above 
and in the note in Roman, 
are omitted. The latter is 
8upi>osed to have been the 
on^mal edition. From 
various considerations it 
is tolerably well settled 
that both of these editions 
appeared in 1546. 

Valerius Cordus was 
bom February 18th, 1515, 
at Simtshausen, in Upper 
Hessen, where his parents 
(who resided at Erfurt) 
were at the time on a visit. 
His father, Euricius Cor- 
dus, was appointed pro- 
fessor of medicine at Mar- 
burg, in 1527. At this 
Elace, both Valerius and 
is brother Philippus 
were matriculated as stu- 
dents of medicine, having 
obtained the baccalaure- 
ate degree in 1531. 
Valerius then went to 
Wittenber^j where he 
soon established himself 
as teacher. In 1543 he 
made a journey to Italy, 
for the purpose of study, 
but never returned, as he 
died at Rome, on September 25, 1544, aged 29 years. 

• Trandatioti.—'' Manner of preparinfc all medicines, so far as they are in 
use. CommoDly called "The Dispensatory of Apothecaries." Collected from 
every class of good authors, both ancient and modern, and Illustrated with 
most useful commentaries, in which here and there true information on seve- 
ral hitherto unknown simples is furnished. By Valerius Cordus." The rest 
of the title is: " Item de collectione, repositione et duratlone simpUcium. De 
cuiulterationibus quarundam nmplicium. SimpUci cUiquo absolute tcripto^ 
quid 9it accipiendum ^ AvTifiaWotieva, id ett^ Suocedanea, sive Quid 




From the copperplate title-pajro, by C. N. Schwartz, of the Dispensatory of 
Valerius Cordus, Nuremberg, 1666. 



whereas, the 



The accounts given of the Dispensatory by various au- 
thorities up to within a year or so from the present time 
have been very incorrect. Redwood^ for instance, states 
that the first edition was published m 1524, and that sub- 
sequent editions appeared in 1535 and 1542. The fact is, 
Cordus never lived to see the publication of the work. 

While he was on his way to Italy, he visited Nuremberg, 
where he made the ac<iuaintance of prominent scholars 
and physicians. Here it became known that he had com- 
piled a work, from the best authorities, on old and new 
remedies, which had already been introduced in manu- 
script in some cities of Saxony. He was, therefore, asked 
to furnish a copy for the apothecaries of Nuremburg. 
Cordus, however, thought that the latter woul x hardly 
accept the work as a standard without the sanction of the 
authorities, and he therefore presented a copy to the Senate 
of the city for examination and legalization. The Senate 
accepted it with thanks and handed it over to a committee 
of physicians, so that if anything should be found that 
might require alteration, this mig:ht be done in consulta- 
tion with the author. The committee declared the work 
the most perfect and best of its kind in existence, where- 
upon the Senate resolved to have it printed, and passed an 
ordinance that the apothecaries should, in the future, pre- 
pare their medicines exclusively after the new standard. 
Before the book was printed, however, the author died in 
Italyf and the work was subsequently edited as ^* a monu- 
ment in honor of the distinguisned and industrious young 
scholar Valerius Cordus.'^ All these data are taken from 
the preface to the first edition. It is certain, therefore, 
that the book was published after the author's death, 

tnough many previous 
writers have given the 
year 1535 as the date of 
the first issue. 

It has been recently as- 
certained, that Valerius 
Cordus visited Nuremberg 
during a journey in 1542. 
The number of copies 
ordered bv the Senate to 
be printea was one hun- 
dred, of which each phar- 
macy was to receive one, 
while the others were 
ordered to be kept at the 
office of the Senate.. And 
at a subsequent session 
the sum of one- hundred 
gold-gulden and the pay- 
ment of his tavern expen- 
ses was ordered to be paid 
to him. This was in Octo- 
ber, 1543, but no mention 
is made of the dispensa- 
tory in the documents of 
1544 or 1545. It came up 
for discussion again on 
June 28, 1546, and the 
work was immediat^ 
taken in hand, so that it 
was issued from the press 
on Sept. 7, 1546. Under 
this date there appears, 
also, in the official record, 
the last mention of the 
Dispensatory, in the fol- 
lowmg ordinance : [The 
quaint medieeval style of 
German in which this and 
similar documents are 
written, can. of course, 
not be reproauced in the 
translation.] 

** Whereas the apothe- 
caries^ code, heretofore 
prepared by Dr. Cordus, 
nas been printed in ac- 
cordance with the order 
recorded on folio 208, it is 
resolved, that a copy be 
furnished to each physi^ 
cian and to each apouie- 
eary, with the order to fol- 
low itin aU cases. And, 
Albrecht*' apothecary '*' has first made a 



pro Quo. Qualent virum ptuirmdcopolam esse eonveniat. Cum tndice copi* 
o»oy [Likewise on the ooilection, keeping, and duration o( simples. On the 
adulteration of certain simples. At the conclusion of any one simple [will he 
found stated] what should he taken as suhstitutes— that is, whion for which 
{quid pro quo]. What kind of person the apothecarj should he. With a oo- 
plous Index." 

• That is, the incumbent of the establishment then known as the •* Albrecht 
Apotheke.*" 
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copy of it, he is to receive a honorarium of ten gulden. 
(Signed) Herr Hyronimus Baumgartner. 

The Dispensatory appears to have attracted much atten- 
tion immediately after its appearance. It was often re- 
printed, both at Nuremberg and elsewhere. There is a 
Paris edition of 1548, three of Lyons (1552, 1559, 1599), two 
of Venice (1566, 1563), etc., etc. [One of us possesses the 
editions of Nuremberg, 1592; and that of 1612, to which is 
appended a folio pamphlet containing Laws and Regula- 
tions for physicians and apothecaries enacted by the 
Senate on Jiay 27th, 1612. This same copy, like many 
others existing elsewhere, has a large number of leaves of 
writing paper boimd in at the end of the text, on which 
are entered, in manuscript^ a great number of formulae in- 
troduced in the course or time.] 

Like all scientific works of the middle age, the Dispen- 
satory of Cordus is written in Latin. The titles of com- 
pound medicines are chosen either from one or another of 
ihe constituents, or according to its properties, or accord- 
ing to the original author, or according to the (supposed 
or true) effect. 

For instance, a plaster which contained among its con- 
stituents the juice, or rather mucilage, of fenugreek seed, 
linseed, and marshmallow root, was called **£mplastrum 
diachylon," meaning ** plaster with juice " ifiid, Greek pre- 
position, * * through;^ in later language also * * with ;" ;r uAoJy , 
gen. plur. from xy\6h, juice). Another plaster containing 
vinegar and saffron was named **Emplastrum oxycro- 
ceum, " meaning * * acid saffronated plaster. " In the course 
of time, many of these preparations suffered alterations in 
composition, and it orten happened that the very sub- 
stances which originally gave rise to the name were 
omitted. Our present Emp^lastrum diachylon, for instance, 
no longer contains any juice or mucilage. And so in the 
case 01 many others. Some of the names have, fh the 
course of time, become veritable etvmological riddles, 
which have occasionally been solved through philological 
acumen. Some of them are still obscure. One of the 
most enimiatical, to etymolbgists, has been the word opo- 
deldoc, Mr. Hermann Peters, of Nuremburg (see literary 
. notice at the end of this article) suggests the following 




Interior of a pbarmAcy in the time of Valerius Oordus. From a wood-cut in 
'' Be/ormatUm der Apoihekmi,'* by Otto Bnmfels. Printed by Wendel Biel 
in Strasburg, 1060. 

solution of the riddle. He thinks that the word is derived 
from constituents of the old opodeldoc plaster (quoUni for 
instance in the last Nuremberg edition of Vcderius Cordus 
of 1666). This formula, namely, does not contain a single 
one of the constituents of modem opodeldoc, but theprm- 
cipal componehts are : Opoponax, Bedellium (= BdeUium), 
and *'Anstoloch" root, if we take the first syllable 
of the first word (opo). the middle syllable of the second 
(deZ), and the last syllaole (foch) of the third, we have opo- 
del-loch ; and this is the form in which Paracelsus writes 
the word. Later it was altered to opodeltoch and opodel- 
doc. 

Simples are mentioned by Cordus only in those cases 
when they re(|uire a special preparation to be suitable for 
use. The principal contents of the work are formulfiB 
taken from the Greek, Boman, and Arabic physicians, 
chiefly from Dioscorides (of Anazarba in CUicia), Gidenus 
(of Perffamus), Rhazes (of Bagdad), Avicenna (or Ibn 
Sin&), Mesua (the younger), ancLNicolaus Prsepositus (of 
Salerno). 

The f ormulsa ^nerally contain only vegetable or animal 
constituents (still there are quite a numoer. particularly 
among plasters, which contain minerals). All these mix- 
tures Mlong to that class of preparations which have 
received the name ralenical, after the celebrated Roman 
physician Claudius Galenus who attributed much value to 
compound or complicated preparations. So for instance, 
the formula for Confectio Damocratis, which has 55 con- 
stituents in the Dispensatoiy of Cordus. 

Note, — The preceding notices are based partly upon 
Fluckiger, ** FharmcLCognosie dee Pflanzenreichea,^^ !3d ed., 
pp. 993 sqq., but mostly upon the recent work of Mr. Her- 
mann Peters (of Nuremberg): **Au« Pharmaceutischer 
Vorzeit In Wort und Bild,'^ 8vo, Berlin, 1886, which gives 
a most interesting account, based on extended researches 
in old archives, etc., of the history of pharmacy in olden 
times, and is an artistic treasure, sucn as is rare among 
pharmaceutical literature.— Ed. American Drugqist. 



[OueiNAL OOMMITNIOlTIOIf.] 

A NEW TEST FOB COCAINE. 

BT HENRT MAOLAGAN. 

rflHE permanganate test of Dr. Giesel will hardly ever 
X be accepted as a practical one^ that is to say, one for 
every-day use, the facility with which that salt is reduced 
bv such an infinite variety of substances being a serious 
objection to it. There is not much doubt, however, that 
the amorphous alkaloid is instantly destroyed by potas- 
sium permanganate, while the crystallizable cocaine 
forms a salt which remains intact for a considerable 
period ; in fact, the amorphous portion can be almost if not 
quite entirely removed by this means and the pure crystals 
obtained. 

It is scarcely possible to produce for general use a 
cocaine salt which is absolutely free from the amorphous, 
and the least trace of this, even a fraction of one per 
cent^ would cause reduction of the permanganate and 
possible condemnation, especially in the hands of those 
not fully posted. 

The writer has been using a test for the past six months, 
discovered accidentally, which has never yet failed to 
give satisfactorv results. If about one grain of hydroehlo- 
rate of cocaine be dissolved in about two fluid ounces of 
water, one or two drops of water of ammonia added, and 
the sides or bottom of the containing vessel rubbed with 
a glass rod, well marked strise will appear where the rod 
has touched, and shortlv after, flocks of precipitate will 
form and slowly subside, leaving the liquid clear and 
bright as at first. If the amorphous salt is present, even 
in moderately small proportions, no striaB nor precipitate 
will form, and the hquor will remain milky for a long 
time, the surface having a more or less oily appearance. 

If the amorphous alKaloid is present m considerable 
quantity, whicn is nearly always the case when the salt 
IS made from the mixed alkaloids just as obtained from 
the leaves, it may be partially separated by dissolving 
about thirty grains in two ounces of water, and adding 
slowly, drop by drop, a five-per-cent solution of ammonia, 
stirring constcmtly, until a flocculent precipitate begins to 
appear. The alkaloid will be found m sticky masses on 
the glass and rod. It may be obtained in a very pure 
state by repeated fractional precipitation, stopping each 
one at the point where the liquor begins to lose its milki- 
ness, and loose white flocks appear. The alkaloid ob- 
tained in this wa^, after being deprived of coloring mat- 
ter if necessary, is a clear, transparent substance of a 
slightly yellowish color, resembling Canada balsam, but 
of firmer consistence, and may be lightly touched with the 
fingers without sticidng, at ordinary temperatures. A 
specimen over six months old fails to show the least sign 
of crystallization. The hydrochlorate of this alkaloid has 
the appearance of a varnish-like mass, and cannot be re- 
ducea to powder. According to the experience of the 
writer, the average proportion of this alkaloid in coca 
leaves is about fifteen per cent of the total alkaloidal yield. 

Laboratobt of McKbbson a Robbinb, 
New ToKK, January 17tli, 1887. 

[Original Transultion.] 

THE ACTIVE PBINCIPLES OF BIGITAIilS ANB 

THEIR THERAPEUTIC SUBSTITUTES. 

IN a recently published work by Prof. P. C. Plugge, of 
Groningen, on the most important remedial agents, 
which has Deen translated by Prof. Eduard Schaer, of 
Ziirich (see note)^* the subject of the active principles of 
digitalis has received a critical and perspicuous treatment. 
We are sure of rendering a service to many of our readers 
by an abstract of this portion. 

Besides the usual constituents of plants, there have 
been found in digitalis the following principles : 
Inosit (Marm6), antirrhinic acid (Morin), digitalic acid 
(Morin), di^taleinic acid (Kosmann), and a very 
poisonous, mtrogenized substance, the real active prin- 
ciple which Homolle (1845) named digitalin.f 
In the course of time, however, it was ascertained that 
this digitalin was not a simple substance, but a mixture 
of various substances, which have not always been desig- 
nated ¥rith the same names by different authors. 

The article prepared by Homolle and (Ju^venne, which 
was known in the market as * * French digitalin, " consisted, 
as was acknowledged by these authors themselves, of a 
mixture of three different substances, namely : 

** Digitalin " (insoluble in ether-alcohol), '* Digitaline '' 
and ** Digitalose " (both soluble in ether-alcohol). 

The ** German digitalin'' was at first designated by 

Walz as ** digitalosin," but afterwards he used the name 

** digitalin." And this was reported by Walz to be a 

compoimd of the following constituents : 

Digitalin (which when treated with acid is split into glu- 

* Die wichtigsten Heilmittel in ihrer wechaeliiden chemlschen Zusammenaetz- 
ung und pharmakodynamischen Wirlning, ubersichtlig dargestellt von Dr. P. 
C. rlugge, Prof, an der ReichsuniversitSt in Gronlngen.^Mit Bewilligung des 
Verfassers ilberaetzt von Eduard Schaer, Prof, der Fharmacie am Eiog. Poly- 
technicum zu ZGirich. 8vo. Jena, 1886 (Received from Prof. Schaer). 

t In accordance with prevailing English and American custom, we write the 
names of all alkaloids with the termination ine; and the names of all glucosides 
or other indifferent principles with in. In the case of the principles of digi- 
talis, we have, at present, no occasion to use the termination tn«, as none of 
the principles so far obtained from it is a true alkaloid. 
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cose and paradigitalein and later into digitaliresin) . Digt- 
taletin. Digitcuoin (or digitaloinic acid). A- and fi- 
digitaldcrin, Digitalia-lsLt. 

Nativelle prepared from digitalis leaves a very active 
body, which he reported to contain Digitaletn, DigitaJin, 
and Digitin. 

These substances received still other names from Wig- 

fers, as will be seen by the following comparison : 
>igitaletn of Nativelle is the digitalin (**diffitalinum 
activum " ) of Wiggers, a very active, crystalline sub- 
stance. 
Digitalin of Nativelle is the digitalein ('^digitalinum in 
crystaUis " ) of Wiggers, likewise an active substance, 
but amorphous. 
Digitin of Nativelle is the *' digitalinum .passivum " of 
Wiggers, and is sometimes also called ^'substance 
cristallisee inerte." 

In view of the great confusion produced by this large 
number of differently used names, which could be largely 
swelled by an addition of the names of the decomposition 
products, it became very desirable to subject digitalis to 
a new investigation, and to finally establish names for 
such principles as could be recognized as definite indi- 
viduals. This investigation was conducted bySchmiede- 
berg, who established the presence of the following well- 
characterized constituents, all free from nitrogen: 
Digitonin (CuHmOit). a substance not possessing the 
characteristic effect of digitalis^ but in properties and 
effect greatly resembling saponm. Dintonin is a ^lu- 
coside, which is split by bouing with dilute acids into 
sugar and two amorphous substances, digitoresin and 
digitonein, Digitonin is almost insolul^e in absolute 
alcohol. 
Digitalin (nCjHsOa), a glucoside, very difficultly soluble 
in water and very hard to crystallize. This substance, 
treated in alcoholic solution with hydrochloric acid, is 
split into glucose and digitaliresin. 
Digitalein differs from the preceding glucoside chiefly by 
its ready solubility in water and its amorphous condi- 
tion. It is easily soluble in absolute alcohol. In effect 
it agrees with di^talin, and yields, when treated as 
therd stated, likewise digitaliresin. 
Digitoxin (CaiHuOr). This easily crystallizable substance, 
which is not a glucoside, is almost completely insoluble 
in water, but, nevertheless, the most powerfully active 
constituent of digitalis. On boiling its alcohofic solu- 
tion with dilute acid, toxiresin is produced. 
The three last named of these substances have the 
physiological effects characteristic of digitalis, with only 
small qualitative differences between tnem. The last- 
named substance, however, viz.^ digitoocin, is very differ- 
ent from the others, quantitatively^ as it is much more 
powerful. 

The decomposition products of these principles are partly 
active and partly inert. [They are omitted here.] 

The above enumerated constituents of digitalis are 
probably not always present in the leaves in the same 
proportions, and as they are of very varying solubility in 
different menstrua, they are no doubt present in very 
varying quantities in the different pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, such as the infusion, extract, tincture, vinegar, 
etc. , of digitalis. The aqueous preparations will naturally 
contain the bulk of the aigitalein and portion of the more 
difficultly soluble digitalin. The aigitoxin, however, 
which is entirely insoluble in water, will probably be en- 
tirely absent in these preparations, but it will most likely 
be contained in the tincture or alcohohc extract. 
In consequence of these circumstances, the various 

f pharmaceutical preparations of digitalis are but little re- 
iable and even dangerous. [Other authors differ in this 
from Prof. Plugge; they maintain that more uniform re- 
sults can be obtained from a given preparation of the 
leaves, if well and uniformly made, than by using any of 
the isolated constituents.— Ed. Am. Dr.] For this reason, 
it is desirable to extract from digitalis its pure active 
principle, to carefully ascertain its maximum doses, and 
then to employ it in place of the drug itself. This has 
been attempted some time since, and such a substance 
has not only been put upon the market, but has even been 
recognized by several pharmacopoeias imder the name 
'* digitalinum." 

The commercial digitalin here mentioned, as well as the 
digitalinum at the pharmacopoeias, must not be con- 
founded with the chemically pure digitalin (of Schmiede- 
berg). "Commercial digitalin" is, like ** commercial 
aconitine," a varying mixture of different principles of 
digitsdis and their decomposition products. CTonsequenthr, 
the commercial varieties of digitalin differ in various di- 
rections, and are known under various designations. So we 
have a digitalinum amorphum (digitalin incrystallizable), 
very bitter and easily soluble in water; a digitalinum 
crystallizatum, in form of a white, crystalline powder or 
white crystals which are almost insoluble in water. We 
have a German digitalin and a French digitalin. There 
is a *' soluble" and an ** insoluble digitalin." Further, 
some are known by proper names : Homolle's, Nativelle's, 
Merck's, Felten's, etc., digitalin. The Austrian pharma- 
copoeia quotes a ** digitalinum depuratum, whicn is ob- 
tained by extracting the commercial German digitalin 
with chloroform. 

The question then arises, which of these is the proper 



kind to use. This is difficult to answer; in fact it is so 
difficult that the utility of any of these principles of di^- 
talis becomes very problematical^ and practitioners will 
probably revert rather to the on^al drug and the in- 
fusion, than to run the risk of making a choice among the 
former. 

According to Schmiedeberg, the commercial digitalins 
have the following composition: 

Nativelle's crystallized digitalin contains chiefly the 
very poisonous digitoxin, insoluble in water, mixed with 
the decomposition product toxiresin and paradigitogenin. 

Nativelle^s amorphous digitalin consists chiefly of the 
resinous decomposition products digitaliresin cmd toxi 
resin. 

HomoUe and Qu^venne's '* digitalin," as well as that of 
Kosmann, appear to have been chiefly digitonein. 

Homolle and Qu6venne*s '* digitaline " is principally the 
digitcJin of Schmiedeberg. 

Homolle and Qu^venne's ** digitalin chlorof ormique " 
contains the last-named kind of digitalin, together with 
considerable quantities of paradigitogenin, and small 
amounts of digitonein and digitaliresin. 

The water-soluble ** German digitalins " made by Henu 
& Kittler, of Strassburg, Felten & Ck>., of Riisselsheim 
on-the-Main, and Merck, of Darmstadt, consist of seven 
to eight different bodies. They contain much digitalein. 
also digitonin, digitonein, and two or three per cent oi 
digitcdin (Schmieciebei^'s). 

The above statements (given in abstract) lead to the •on- 
elusion that it is necessary to obtain from digitedis a defi- 
nite active principle, representing the drug, to do away 
with the uncertainty of therapeutic effect inherent in the 
above preparations. 

Among the bodies isolated by Schmiedeberg, that which 
is most easily obtained in a pure state is digitoxin. Yet 
this being completely insoluole in water, and therefore 
liable to irregular absorption and to sudden energetic 
action, is too powerful an agent to be safely used. The 
other two bodies, which do not appear to possess this 
particular drawback, can be prepared in a pure state 
only with great difficulty, and are therefore not easily 
accessible. 

The author is of the opinion that digitalis and its prepa- 
rations should be entirely dropped, and to employ, in 
place of it, some active principle of corresponding physio- 
logical properties, which is at the same time easy to pre- 
pare in a pure state. In this opinion he is seconded by 
Harnack. 

The author now gives a list of active principles which 
possess a physiological action similar to that of digitalis. 
As some of these substances have already been regularly 
employed as substitutes for this drug, it will be of interest 
to give the list: 

Nerein (probably identical with digitalein) and olean- 
drin^ both derived from Nerium Oleander L. of the family 
of Apocynaceae. 

Apocynin and apocyne^nr from the root of Apocynum 
cannabtnum. 

Hdlebor^n, C«6Hs40ift, a principle easily soluble in water, 
from the root and root-leaves oc Helleborua niger, viridia 
and foRUduSy nat. fam. BanimculacesB. This has cumu- 
lative effects, like digitalin. 

Euonymin, a crystallizable glucoside of great power. 
The author states that this is a constituent of the resinoid 
known as ** euonymin " (euonyminum viride), used in the 
United States as a remedy in dropsy, '' and which is also 
contained in the latest U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and is derived 
from the bark of Euonymua atropurpureua Jacq.")* 

Antiarin, CuHtoO*, the active principle of the East In- 
dian arrow poison Upas Antjar, which is the inspissated 
juice of Anttaris toxtcaria Lesch., nat. fam. Artocarpese. 

Thevetin^ C»«H480s, from the seeds of Thevetia neriifolia 
Juss., nat. fam. Apocyneae. 

Strophantin, from the seeds of Strophantus hispidus 
D. C, or Str. KombeOl., nat. fam. Apocyneae. 

Scillain or scillitoxin, from the bulbs of Urginea SciUa 
Steinh., nat. fauL liliaceae. 

Adonidin^ a glucoside from the herb and flowers of 
Adonis vemalisL. This has been frequently used of late, 
and with good effect. 

Convallamarin, a glucoside resembling digitsdein in its 
effects, tTomConvalTaria majaJish., nat. fam. Smilaceae. 

ErythrojfMo^ne^ the only alkaloid belonging to this 
group, which possesses, besides the true digitalis effect, 
also the tetanic power of picrotoxin or of digitaliresin. 
This is derived from sassy-bark, ErythrqphJoeum guineense 
0. Don., nat. fam. Mimosese. 

And several others, not yet sufficiently studied. 



Tribromide of Allyl is prepared by treating 1 part of 
allyl iodide with 2i parts of bromine. It is a colorless 
liquid, soluble in ether, of a density of 2.436, and boils at 
217° C. It has been used successfully in hysteria, asthma, 
croup, etc. Dose, 2 to 4 drops in 1 to 2 C.c. of ether, hypo- 
dermically, or 5 drops in a capsule, 2 to 4 times daily. 

• This is a mistake. The U. S. Fh. does not recognize such variable prepara- 
tions as «i«ofiymln, meaning a resinoid. The author should have expressed him- 
self thus: '* euonymin, used in the IT. S. as a remedy for dropsy, which is 
deriyed from the bark of Euonymus atrormrpureus, which latter drug Is 
rooognlzed 1^ the latest IT. S. Fbann," Euonymus if recognized, but no$ 
euonymin.— £D, Am. Dsugo, 
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[OftionrAL Translation.] 

The Chemical Nature of Petroleum Ointment. 

From an interesting paper, by C. Engler and M. Boehm, 
in Dingier' B Polytechnisches Journal (vol. 262, p. 468), we 
take the following abstract, after stating that the term 
vaseline is applied by the authors (as, indeed, quite com- 
monly on tne continent of Europe) to the commercial 
petroleum ointments irrespective of any special manufac- 
turer's product. The word ** vaseline,^' according to 
American patent laws, is the property of a single firm, and 
eannot be used by others. In Europe, however, the term 
has long escaped the bondage of proprietorship, and is 
used quite promiscuously. 

Regarding the chemiccd nature of vaseline, only a 
few investigations are on record. Rud. Warner* desig- 
nated it as a mixture of heptane (CtHis) with parafiQns. 
Moss t regarded it as a mixture of different, easily-fusible 
paraffins. Miller considered vaseline and '*cosmoline*' 
(which latter is a vaseline of higher melting point) as mix- 
tures of paraffin with volatile hydrocarbons. Naylort 
finally showed that cosmoline contains 98.59 per cent ot 
hydrocarbons, and that fractions of different melting 
points may be separated from it by fractional cooling of 
its ethereal solution. 

Most of the investigations refer to its physical or exter- 
nal properties (such as solubility, resistance to acids and 
chemical reagents, admixture of sulphuric acid, sulphonic 
acids, etc.), and it is just with reference to these proper- 
ties that much discussion has been had up to the present 
time, whether .the product obtained from petroleum resi- 
dues (which the authors here designate as ** natural vas- 
eline" or simply **vasehne") or a mixture of heavy 
paraffin oils with ceresin (which the authors designate 
** artificial vaseline") is preferable.! 

It has long been known | that vaseline may be obtained, 
not only from the residue of American (Pennsylvania) pe- 
troleum — from which it was first prepared — ^but also from 
those of the GaJician and Alsatian petroleum. And Men- 
delejeff and Briel IT have shown that a vaseline similar to 
the American may also be prepctred from Caucasian pe- 
troleum. 

According to Gterstenberger, ** the natural vaselines show 
slight differences in melting points and specific gravity, 
which are dependent upon their source and mode of pre- 
paratiop. In their principal properties, however, they do 
not diner materially. On the other hand, considerable 
differences have been shown to exist between natural and 
artificial vaselines, which should be kept in view when 
using the two substances practically. ((Compare at end of 
this paper.) 

The investigations of the authors refer almost exclu- 
sively to the natural vaseline. 

This excellent base for ointments may be obtained from 
petroleum residues either by decolorizing with charcoal, 
or by ** bleaching" the residues with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, sometimes with the addition of bichromate, 
and subsequent treatment with charcoal, or, finally, by 
distilling the bleached or tmbleached residues. 

Since the authors desired to examine vaseline in its 
natural condition, they purified it, for their purposes, 
merely by bone black. The treatment with sulphuric acid 
causes the elimination of certain groups of hydrocarbons 
(of the composition CnHtn; also some aromatic ones). And 
even distillation produces changes which materially affect 
the composition of the product. 

Preparation of FcwehVw.— The authors used for this 

Surpose two varieties of petroleum furnished by Dr. Fe- 
orowicz, of Ropa, in Gkthcia. Both of these were strongly 
dichroic, green by reflected, yellowish to brownish-red by 
transparent light, and showed the following behavior on 
distillation, the several figures given indicating the frac- 
tions, by volume or weight, respectively obtained at the 
stated temperatures: 



I. 
U. 



Spec. Or. 



0.812. 
0.820. 



JJw't. 
Jfvol. 
Jfw't. 



Bel. 150'. 150*-290". 290"-340'. O'er 840' 



80.9 
26.7 
21.8 
20.0 



85.9 
85.5 
51.7 
51.2 



5.8 
6.5 
8.8 
9.4 



27.7 
81.1 
17.0 
18.9 



From these oils the vaseline was prepared in two differ- 
ent ways: 

1. By dissolving the residues in petroleum-ether, bleach- 
ing the solution with bone-black, and evaporating the 
solvent. 

2. By bleaching the petroleum itself, and distilling 
until a product of the proper consistence remained. 

First Method {From Besidues). -^Aa the residues, de- 
prived of all fractions boiling below 340°, had stUl the 
consistence of syrup, another portion, about one-third, 

* IHngler's PW. Jwtm, (1877). vol 238. 516. 

t Jahrttb.f. reine Chem., 1876, 1171. Ck)mpare Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 24, 
871. 

i M<miteur Scientifique, 1880. 10, 079. 

I This is a preparation of the last Qerm. Fharm., entitled: Unguentum Poraf- 
>Im, with the q^onyms ''yaselinum; vaseline.^^ It is prepared by mixing 1 
part of solid paraffln and 4 parts of Uquid paraffin.' 

I Chem. CentroUbL, 1882, 819. 

5 JoAreafr. /. retiM Chem., 1888, 1,453; l.KW, 

•* Chemiker Zeit, 1885, 1,898. 



was distilled off, until the residue had the consistence of 
butter. One part of this was then dissolved in 7 parts 
of petroleum-ether of spec. gr. 0.66, and treated with li 
parts of powdered bone-black for 1 or 2 hours. It re- 
quired 17 successive operations to render the magnifi- 
cently fluorescent solution as colorless as water. After 
distilling off tbe solvent with steam, the vaseline remained 
behind as an odorless, tasteless, and colorless oil of strong 
blue fluorescence, wnich congealed after awhile to a 
white, very translucent salve-like mass.'*' This was found 
to consist purely of hydrocarbons. Its melting point was 
3r C. (ab. 90° F.). During cooling it exhibited not a trace 
of crystalline structure, nor were any signs of crystalli- 
zation traceable in the precipitates obtained by cooling its 
hot alcoholic solution. This is contrary to Naylor's ob- 
servations. But the portion previously separated from 
it by distillation (to render it denser), when treated in 
the same manner, separated numerous scales of paraffin. 

Second Method (From Petroleum).— In order to avoid 
the laborious repeated boiling of the petroleum with 
bone-black, and subsequent filtering, the oil was bleached 
by passing it through a series of filters, arranged after the 
plan of sugar house Altera. Each of these was about 30 
inches high, 2 inches wide, surrounded with a steam jacket, 
and contained 1} to 2 lbs. of bone-black. The oil became 
colorless usually after passing 6 of these filters, but it still 
possessed then a deep-blue fluorescence. Its spec. grav. 
nad at the same time been greatly diminished. 

I. from 0.812 to 0.795. 

n. from 0.820 to 0.782. 

In order to obtain the vaseline from these bleached oils, 
they were subjected to distillation in vaxmo (at 10 to 15 
mm pressure) up to a temperature of 250° C. The flask 
was immersed up to the neck in an air-bath heated to the 
required temperature. The yield and character of the 
products were as follows : 

Yield. Sp. Gr. Melt. Point. 

1 18.8 0.8809 30°-8r 

II 18.2 0.8785 80"-8r 

In determining the melting point, it is preferable to use 
WimmeVs method,t since these substances pass from a 
strongly translucent into a perfectly transparent condi- 
tion long before they have attained the melting point 
proper. 

The authors then give the results of analytical deter- 
minations of the comi)onents of these products. Prepared 
by either method, they were found to consist purely of 
hydrocarbons. Even the bleached oil itself was tree m>m 
oxygen or sulphur, and the oils removed by distillation 
are richer in hydrogen and poorer in carbon than the cor- 
responding residues. 

Tne authors next turned their attention to the nature of 
the substance abstracted by the bone-black. For this 
purpose portions of each of the crude oils were distilled 
m vacuo id the same manner as the bleached oils. The 
residues thus obtained, and not further purified, were 
found to be free from nitrogen, but contamed unweigh- 
able traces of sulphur, and the following percentages of 
oxygen (determined by difference) : 

I.:0.46JJ. II.:1.295f. 

Hence, the proximate results of the treatment with bone- 
black consists in the removal of the oxygenated com- 
pounds. Besides, the charcoal retains also certain con- 
stituents containing less hydi-ogen, so that the product 
has been rendered richer in saturated hydroc€trbons. 

Effects of Distillation.— In order to ascertain how much 
the melting point of vaseline may be raised by distilling 
off a portion, and also to determine whether its chemical 
nature is altered during this process, portions of each of 
the two crude oils were distilled, in vacuo, in fractions, 
until only a few drops of residue remained behind. It 
was thereby shown that the melting point of the distil- 
lates gradually rose with the temperaturCj while, on the 
other hand, the melting point of the residue rose only 
(from 30.5° to 32°-33° C.) by taking off the first fraction; 
subsequently, however, it sank in a continuous ratio. 
This proves that by distilling vaseline in vacuo its melt- 
ing point can be raised, at most, only by 2 or 3 degrees, 
while on further distillation it sinks again, probably in 
conseouencd of slight decomposition. 

In tnese experiments, it was particularly remarkable 
that every one of the distillates had a strongly crystalline 
structure, while the residues, down to the last portion, 
possessed the amorphous condition peculiar to vasehne. 

Since the whole appearance of the distillates showed that 
they consisted of a mixture of solid paraffin with volatile 
oils, attempts were made to separate these portions. It 
being impossible to accomplish this by filtration or ex- 
pression, the authors employed a method depending upon 
the fact that from an ethereal solution of the mixture 
alcohol precipitates the paraffin more readily than the 
oils. The process is as follows (and may be used on the 
small scale) : The mixture of paraffin and oil is dissolved 
in the least possible quantity of cold ether, and the re- 
sulting solution is mixed, under strong agitation, with 
absolute alcohol, until it is completely filled with fiakes of 

* It is prolMkbljT in this or some aimilar manner that the most beautiful of all 
petroleum ointments, the so-called Cauc^sine (obtainable through McKesBon 
£ Robbins, of New York), is prepared, 

iZcitach./. anal. Chem., 18fe.»r, 
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parafiBn. It is now strained, and the alcohol still adher- 
ing to the flakes evaporated on the water-bath. The 
strained or filtered liquid is then further mixed with 
absolute alcohol, the separated paraffin aeain removed, 
and this process repeated until no more nocculi of solid 
paraffin, but only ou-globules are precipitated. From the 
final filtrate, the ether and alcohol are removed by dis- 
tillation, the residue dissolved in the least quantity of 
ether, and the solution (placed in a freezing mixture) 
treated with very little cold absolute alcohol, which causes 
a further separation of paraffin. This is likewise repeated 
until onljr oil separates. In ore er to obtain accurate 
results, it is advisable to subject the paraffin first separat- 
ed to a renewed treatment by dissolving it in ether and re- 
precipitating with alcohol. The authors tested this method 
by employing it upon a mixture prepared by melting to- 
gether 30 parts of liquid paraffin and 10 parts of solid 
paraffin (melting at 56** C). The first separation yielded 
16.1, and the second 9.3 parts of solid paraffin (within 7 
per cent of the total). This shows that the method is 
available for an approximate determination of solid 
paraffin, while it has the advantage that it can produce 
no alteration in the constituents. Whether it is equally 
well applicable to mixtures of soft paraffins and very 
viscid oils remains to be seen. 

While all the fractions obtained from vaseline by dis- 
tillation yielded, by this method, distinctly crystalline 
flakes of paraffin, undistitled vaseline, when treated in 
the same manner, showed no crystalline structure what- 
ever in the separated portions. 

Separation of Vaseline into a Solid and Liquid Portion. 
— ^The method just described was next employed by the 
authors to separate the solid portion of vaseline from the 
liquid. In order to reduce the number of operations, a 
little more alcohol was added to the first prepared ether- 
eal solution, so as to produce a thin magma. The result- 
ing filtrate was deprived of ether and alcohol, and the 
process was repeated only if it was not entirely liquid. 
The last precipitations were also made in a freezing 
mixture, and the first obtained precipitates redissolved 
and reprecipitated as stated above. 

WorKing in this manner, the authors obtained from 
100 parts of vaseline (derived from oil II., having a melt- 
ing point of 30.31° C), 40.8 parts of solid matter, which 
they designate as ** solid vaseline " (to distinguish it from 
'* solid paraffin "). This had at Boec. gr. 0.8836 at 20' C, 
and the melting point 40** C. The rest constitutes the 
** liquid vaseline, ^^ had a spec. gr. 0.8809, and began to 
congeal only at 10° C. The curious fact that the original 
vaseline has a lower spec. gr. (0.8785) than either of its 
constituents thus separated by solvent is not without 
precedent, since Grotowsky* has shown that certain 
technical paraffin oils (mixtures of paraffin and oil) are 
lighter than their constituents. 

Swiss Condensed Milk. 

The chief seat of this now important industry is the 
little village of Cham, situated on the Lorze, a few miles 
from the Jake of Zug. The chief factory there, which is 
the principal, all belonging to a wealthy company, con- 
centrates daily about 60,000 litres of milk, the produce of 
more than 8,000 cows, and sends out from 15 to 17 miUions 
of tins of preserved inilk annually. 

The company collects the milk from the farmers of the 
neighborhood, and pay 12 centimes per litre for it. On 
reaching the factory, the milk is poured through a silk 
filter into a large reservoir. In the reservoir it is automati- 
cally weighed and then drawn off into large copper boilers, 
and is heated to about 35° C. by steam. To the milk one- 
eighth of its weight of cane sugar is added, and when this 
is dissolved another automatic action carries it into 
vacuum pans in which it is concentrated by boiling at a 
temperature of 52° C. Under these conditions the con- 
stituent elements of the milk (fat, caseine, etc.) are un- 
affected. The milk is reduced to one-third of its volume 
after three hours in the vacuum boilers, and at that time 
it is of the consistence of a thick syrup. It is passed into 
great cylinders, which are kept constantly plunging into 
running water, and by this means it is rapidly cooled. It 
is then conveyed to the upper floors and poured into the 
met£d boxes ready for it, which are immediately soldered 
down and packea for delivery. The vessels in which it is 
carried are washed, brushed, and steamed before being re- 
employed. 

The whole of the work is accomplished by machinery, 
from the cutting up of the plates of tin to the soldering of 
the cans. So perfect are ihe tools that one skilled work- 
man can solder 4,000 tins in his day of ten hours. — Revue 
Scient. and Chem. and Drugg, 



An Idiosyncrasy regarding Tannic Acid is reported in 
the Prcu:titionery the patient suffering attacks of difficult 
breathing whenever it was taken as a remedy. The 
theory advanced by the reporter was that in anaemic sub- 
jects the conversion of tannic into gallic acid was in some 
way retarded. 

* ZWtocft. f.Berg-^ H&tUn- und SaJtncntOM^n (1670), 24, 4Si, 



APFABATUS FOB THE CONTIWaOUS DETEBMI- 
NATION OP SFSOIFIG GRAVITY. 

UPON one arm of a balance, a receiving globe, A is so 
fastened that a current of gas, or of Hquid, made to 
enter the globe through the central tube B B, finds its 
exit by the discharge pipe C C. 

The other arm of the oalance is pointed, and serves as 
an index against a scale expressing specific gravities. 
When the current of air or liquid fills the ^obe, the 
pointed arm of the balance will rise or fall according to 
the specific gravity of the contents, and if the density 
should vary at any time while the current passes, this 
would be indicated by a different position of the index. 

The apparatus has been patented by Friedrich Lux, of 
Ludwigshafen (Germ. Pat. 35,430). 

[Theprincipal objection to this apparatus appears be be 
the diflaculty of making the central bearing mdependent 
of any infiuence which the attached tubes exert, which, 
unless perfectly neutralized, would render the apparatus 
practically useless.— Edftor Amer. Druggist.] 

Oil of Wintergreen. 

It is stated that the production of oil of wintergreen 
has materially decreased lately, and that the prospects 
are that it will be still further curtailed. The receipts at 
New York this year have been small and somewhat ir- 
re^ar, resulting in a gradual advance to very finn 
prices. It has not been a paying article for some time 
past, owing to the low prices ruling at the distributing 
points, and the producers have consequently been mak- 
ing less profit than usual. But there have been other 
causes for the small supply this year, such as the destruc- 
tion of the birch brush in Central and Western Pennsyl- 
vania, where most of the oil comes from. It is well 
known that very little true wintergreen oil is made, oil 
of birch taking its place almost entirely. The wintergreen 
tracts have been so thoroughly worked that the plant has 
not had an opportunity to renew itself. The same fate, 




Lux's apparatus for the determination of speciflc gnLvfty. 

it is said, now threatens the supply of birch, forest fires 
having destroyed large tracts. — Uhem. and Druag, 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugq.— It is likely that the supply 
of natural oil of wintergreten or oil of birch will soon cease 
to be of any commercial importance, since the artificial 
oO^ deprivea of the useless hydrocarbon, has been intro- 
duced. This product, tl\e pure gaultherol, is of such a 
quality and uniformity that it will, imdoubtedly, replace 
the natural product. Besides, it can be sold at prices 
which make the distillation of the natural oil entirely un- 
profitable.] 

New Method of Determining Urio Aoid. 

This method is based on the almost absolute insolubility' 
of silver urate in ammonia. The urine (after removal of 
albumin, if present) is mixed with sodium bicarbonate, 
which is found to prevent reduction of silver, then with 
ammonia and ammonio-nitrate of silver. The gelatinous 
precipitate is best collected and washed on an asbestos 
pressure-filter. After thorough washing, it is dissolved in 
nitric acid and the silver determined by v olhard's sulpho- 
cyanide methods : 1 C.c. of centinormalsulphocyanide cor- 
responds to 0.00168 gramme of uric acid. Test analysis 
showed errors of deficiency of only 1 or 2 milligrammes. 
The author ascribes the irregularity in the composition of 
silver urate, found by Salkowski, partly to the simultane- 
ous precipitation of ammonium ma^esium phosphate, 
and partly to the fact that Salkowski overlooked the re- 
duction of the silver, the amount of which varies with 
time and temperature. — Zeitsch. Anal, Chem., 26, 165 and 
J, Chem, Soc, 



Bxi8t43tain8 on Nickel-Flating may be removed by 
thoroughly greasing, and, after several days, rubbing 
with a cloth moistened with water of ammonia. Any 
visible spots may then ba moistened with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and immediately rubbed dry. Washing and 
the use of polishing-powder complete the process. 
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LOMOnCAL Tbanblation.] 

THE BELATIVE MERITS OF THE FBINCIFAIi 
UBINABY TESTS.* 

(Continued from page 18.) 

n. Reactions for Albumin. 

General i^wfes.— It is always necessary to assure one's self 
that the urine, which is to be examined, is free from sub- 
stances which themselves contain albumin^ such as men- 
strual blood, fseces, sputa, etc. 

Before the urine is examined, it should be filtered, if 
necessary, by passing it through one or more filters until 
it is perfectly clear. Since much depends, in certain 
cases (contracted kidneys, etc.), upon the discovery of very 
small quantities of albumin, this precaution should never 
be omitted. For this reason, it is advisable to compare 
each portion, after the reaction, with a sample of the 
filtered but unchanged urine, so as to be able to discover 
even the faintest kind of opalescence. This is done in the 
best manner by holding both samples, side by side, partly 
against the light and against the dark coat sleeve of either 
arm. 

Review of the several Albumin Tests A 

1. The Nitric Acid Test (Heller's Test,) 

Introduce pure nitric acid into a test-tube or cognac- 
glass, and place upon it, by means of a pipette, a layer of 
the urine, taking care that it does not mix with the acid, 
but remains floating on the surface. If albumin is present, 
a ring-shaped cloud or turbidity will form at the point of 
contact. 

Criticism.— The test is not quite certain, since urates may 
produce the same reaction. To distinguish the albumin 
from the latter, the urine is gently warmed, when the 
urates will dissolve. Other means of distinguishing the 
two reactions are held by Dr. Penzoldt to be not quite free 
from objections. Another possible cause of the reaction 
may be the fact that balsam of copaiba had been admin- 
istered to the patient. In this case, the cloud is soluble in 
alcohol. 

While the test is not quite certain, on the other hand it 
is very sharp. Even traces of albumin still produce a ring, 
but it requires more or less time for its formation. The 
test is also very easy of execution, though some care is 
required in introducing the urine, and also in applying 
gentle heat, or adding alcohol to test the character of the 
ring. 

2. Tfie Test by Boiling, with addition of Nitric Acid. 
Mix the urine with about one-fifth (i) of its volume of 

nitric acid, and heat to boiling. If a precipitate or a tur- 
bidity makes its appearance, albumin is present. 

cAtidsm.—ThQ reaction is certain, provided the tur- 
bidity, etc., makes its appearance immediately after heat- 
ing. If the precipitate or turbidity appears only after 
some time, it may be caused by other substances. The test 
is also quite sharp. Sometimes the nitric acid causes a 
darker coloration which interfers somewhat with the 
clearness of the reaction. Yet nitric acid is preferable to 
acetic acid, because an excess of the latter is capable of 
redissolving the albumin. Finally, the test is sufficiently 
easy of execution, though the necessity of using heat gen- 
erally compels the physician to perform the test at home 
■ instead of at the house of the patient. ^ « , . 

3. The Test with Acetic Acid and SuLphaU of Sodium 
(Panum'sTest). ^ ., ^^ 

Add to the urine a few drops of acetic acid, then an 
equal volume of concentrated [saturated] solution of sul- 
phate of sodium (Glauber's salt), and boil. If albumin is 
present, a precipitate or cloudiness will be produced. 

Criticism.— Th\a test is among the most certain, though 
it is exceeded by others in sharpness. It often fails to 
show traces of albumin. The reason of it is probably the 
unavoidable dilution of the urine through the addi- 
tion of the test-liquid. Regarding ease of execution, it has 
no advantages over others. ^ ^,, ., ^ «_j- 

4. The Test with Acetic Actd and Chloride of Sodium 
(Heunsius' Test). ^, _ _ 

First add to the urine some acetic acid, then a satu- 
rated and filtered solution of chloride of sodium, and boil. 

Criticism.— Thi^ reaction is regarded by Dr. Penzoldt 
as certain, if the turbidity occurs immediately after 
boiling. A later occurrence of the turbidity is often no- 
ticeable, even with normal urine. Regarding sharpness, 
it is far ahead of other tests, especially that last mention- 
ed. It is, however, not any easier of execution than 

5. The Test with Acetic Acid and Ferrocyanide of Po- 
tassium. , , , ,. ., Xl J J 

Acidulate the urine strongly with acetic acid, then add, 
without warming, a few drops of solution of fenrocyanide 
of pDtassium. In presence ot small quantities of albumin, 
the turbidity occurs only after some time. 

Criticism.— Th\B is one of the most certain teste, as pep- 
tones are not precipitated by it. In sharpness it is prob- 

• Abrtract from the pamphlet of Dr. F. Penroldt *^ Aeltere und neuere 

HaniprobenundlhrpnilrtisclierWerth.'; 8v^^ Socletv of 

+ nomnare with thfa chapter the results obtained by the CUnlcai bociecy or 

ondS^wSSh wt> F^bUsheTl)/ us, in abstract, on page 175 of our l^st volume. 



ably not inferior to any. It is also very easy of per- 
formance, although it is rather inconvenient for the 
physician to carry about with him the liquid reagent. 

6. Th^ Test unth Citric Acid and Ferrocyanide of Po- 
tassium or Sodium. 

Pavy recommends tableto of citric acid and of ferrocy- 
anide of sodium, which are merely to be powdered, the 
urine being then poured on. 

Criticism.— TYds test has been designed evidently for the 
purpose of rendering the preceding one (No. 6) more easy of 
application at the bed-side. The results which Dr. Pen- 
zoldt obtained by trying these reagents, either separately 
or when previously fused together, were unfavorable, 
either a cloudiness or an opalescence making its appear- 
ance even in normal urme. He, therefore, does not 
recommend it, for the present at least. 

7. The Test unth Hydrochloric Acid and Chloride of 
Sodium. 

Roberto recommends a saturated solution of chloride of 
sodium in diluted hydrochloric acid (5 of acid to 100 of 
water). A layer of this is to be put into a test-tube, and 
a layer of urine to be poured on, when there will be 
formed a ring-shaped cloud as in Heller's test (No. 1). 

CrtYtcism.— Regarding certainty and sharpneMss, this test 
appears to be equivalent to Nos. 3 and 4. Otherwise, 
however, it does not seem to offer any special advantages. 

8. The Test with Metaphosphoric Acid. 

According to Hindenlang, a small piece of glacial phos- 
phoric acid (in sticks) is dissolved in a little water. The 
piece need only remain in the water a few minutes to 
produce a solution of sufficient strength. This solution is 
then added to the urine. In practice, it is stated to be 
preferable to add the piece of the acid directly to the 
urine, A cloudiness of precipitate will occur imme- 
diaielj. 

Criticism.— According to the author of the test, meta- 
phosphoric acid also precipitates peptones, but is said not 
to yield precipitates in normal urine. In manv re- 
peated trials with normal urine, both Dr. Penzoldt and 
Dr. Vetlesen have always observed either opalescence or 
(in most cases) a recognizable or even decided turbidity, 
no matter how the test was performed, though the em- 

eloyment of the solid acid usually produced more tur- 
idity. Since other experimenters have likewise noticed 
this turbidity to be produced in most cases, even when 
other reactions proved the absence of albumin, peptones, 
or mucin, the test is to be regarded as not sufficiently 
certain to be of general use in practice. 

9. The Test unth Carbolic Acid. 

M^hu recommends the foUowing method: Mix urine 
with 2 to 3^ of ite volume of nitric acid, and then add 10^ 
of a solution consisting of 1 part of crystallized carbolic 
acid, 1 part acetic acid, and 2 parts of 90^ alcohol. Shake 
well and set aside. 

Criticism. — ^The certainty of this test does not appear to 
Dr. Penzoldt to be free from doubt. On repeatedly test- 
ing normal urine, he observed a cloudiness after adding 
the carbolic solution (which mav possibly have arisen 
from globtdes of carbolic acid that became separated), 
which was almost, though never entirely, cleared up on 
boiling. As the test has no special practical advant^es, 
it will not be missed if it is dispensed with. 

10. The Test unth Picric Acid (Trinitrophenol). 

This test, which has long been known, and has recently 
been again recommended by G. Johnson, is performed 
eitJier by adding a few drops of a saturated solution of 
picric acid, or simply a few crystals of the latter (" about 
the size of a pea to every 5 C.c. of urine ") to the urine to 
be tested. A cloudiness making ite appearance within a 
few minutes is caused by the presence of albumin. If the 
cloudiness occurs later, no conclusion can be based upon it. 

Criticism.— According to Dr. Penzoldt, the test is cer- 
tain, as he could never obtain it with normal urine. It is 
also one of the most searching in existence. Besides, it is 
very simple, particularly if crystals of picric acid are 
used. Nevertheless, he thinks tnat if only traces of albu- 
min are present some care is needed in executing the test. 
It occurred sometimes thatj if too little of the picric acid 
was taken, traces of albumin were not recognizable. On 
the other hand, when too much of the acid is added, the 
undissolved portion of the crystals renders observation 
difficult , and in such cases an opalescence was noticed 
even in normal urine. To eliminate this uncerteinty, 
only perfectly pure crystals of picric acid should be used. 
Dr. Penzoldt adds that, ** owing to ite explosive charac- 
ter, only small quantities should be carried about him by 
the physician." 

[There is a mistake here. Picric acid is not explosive, 
and even when very strongly heated, it only deflagrates. 
But in combination with certein other substences, or in 
form of picrates, it is a very powerful explosive, requir- 
ing, however, heat or concussion. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 

11. The Test with Tannic Acid. 

Alm^n recommends a 2% solution of tennic acid in weak 
alcohol, which is to be added to urine in the proportion of 
1 volume of the former to 5 of the latter. Normal urine 
is said to remain ** usually " unchanged. In very concen- 
trated urine, urates are precipitated, but these are steted 
to be again dissolved on heating. 

Criticism. — Every normal urine tested by Dr. Penzoldt 
in this manner was rendered very turbid. This turbidity 
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cleared up somewhat on boiling, but always remained 
quite distmct. Consequently, the test is to be regarded as 
uncertain. 

12. The Test with Trichloracetic Acid. Raabe^8 Test. 
Add to the urine one or more crystals of trichloracetic 

acid. This will dissolve at the bottom, and at the place 
of contact of the two liquids there will be formed a dis- 
tinct^ sharply defined turbid zone. 

Cri^tci^w.— According to Baabe, normal urine does not 
produce a reaction, though an excess of urates may cause 
turbidity. Dr. Penzoldt used Kahlbaum's trichloracetic 
acid. Tnis produced in entirely normal urine a very 
faint, though distinctly recognizable mist-like turbidity, 
which did not disappear by heat. Even when the acid 
was previously dissolved and filtered, an opalescence was 
obtained. (This has since then been confirmed by others.) 
It will therefore be necessary to use this test with great 
caution. 

13. The Test with Pot assio- Mercuric Iodide (Oeissler^s 
Albumin Test Paper). 

This test, which was iaiown already before Geissler, 
has been recommended by the latter in the form in which 
it is used in England [by Dr. Oliver; see our last volume, 
page 175]. Sheets of thick filtering paper are treated with 
concentrated citric acid solution, and dried. Other sheets 
are similarly charged with a 3% solution of corrosive sub- 
limate mixed with 12 to 15% of iodide of potassium. A 
piece of the acid test-paper is first put into the urine to be 
tested, and subsequently a piece of the other paper; the 
whole is then shaken. After a short time, a turbidity or 
precipitate will be produced. 

Criticism.— On testing numerous specimens of normal 
urine, not the faintest trace of turbidity was ever observed 
by Dr. Penzoldt. (Dr. Vetlesen foimd that in about one- 
half the number of cases a shght turbidity made its ap- 
pearance after standing for some time.) If the mixture is 
sharply observed, it is easy to recognize the paper fibres 
fioatmg about in the liquid, which latter is perfectly clear. 
Such fine paper fibres are not an unusual occurrence even 
in filtered urine, being then derived from the filter. 
Hemi-albuminose and peptones are also precipitated by 
this test, but thiis is no great disadvantage. On the other 
hand, a precipitate of urates may be produced in concen- 
trated urine free from albumin. For this reason, the test 
is not absolutely certain. Mistakes may, however, be 
avoided by diluting the urine if it contains too much uric 
acid, or better stm, by warming it subsequently. The 
former remedy may be always safely employed without 
having to risk a failure in recognizmg the presence of 
albumin, as the test is very sharp. The second remedy 
(warming) would render one of the great advantages of 
the method illusory, namely, its convenience. When very 
much albumin is present, the test does not, of course, af- 
ford an estimate of the quantity. Dr. Penzoldt has even 
noticed cases, when the reaction was more distinct in 
urine that contained little albumin than in such which 
contained larger Quantities. 

14. The Test until Sodio-Mercuric Chloride {Stiitz's Albu- 
min Test-Capsules). 

Open one of Stiitz^s gelatin capsules (to be obtained from 
the Hofapotheke [R. StUtz] in Jena, Qermany), at both 
ends, witn a knife, and drop it into the urine to be exam- 
ined. The contained reagents, viz., sodio-mercuric chlo- 
ride, chloride of sodium, and citric acid,"^ are thereby 
dissolved out, and produce a cloudiness or precipitate if 
albumin is present, according to Fiirbringer. 

Criticism.'-FuTbrmg^r himself has already stated that 
that the test is not absolutely certain, since even normal 
urine exhibits an opalescence when treated with it. Tbis 
is confirmed by Dr. Penzoldt. Besides, the evolution of 
very fine gas-bubbles, which disappear only after some 
time, and may cause confusion, renders the observation 
somewhat dimcult. But, as the test appears to be very 
sharp, and is besides very convenient, it may be used, like 
the preceding, as a preliminary test at the bedside. In 
doubtful cases, other tests must be relied upon. 

15. TJie Test with Formic Acid and Chloride of Gold. 
Acidulate the urine with a few drops of concentrated 

formic acid, then add a few drops of a solution of chloride 
of gold (1 in 1,000), and warm. A rose-red to purplish-red 
or even blue coloration indicates albumin (Axenfeld). 

CnYtcism.— It should be stated that this test has not been 
intended by Axenfeld for the urine. Dr. Penzold t expected 
that it might be of advantage as a color-reaction in such 
cases where the urine cannot be filtered clear. He has, 
however, become convinced that it does not possess the 
requisite certainty and sharpness. 

Summary. 

The most certain and sharp tests are: 

1. Acetic Acid and Ferro-cyanide of Potassium (No. 5). 

2. Boiling and Addition of Nitric Acid (No. 2). 

Both of these are specially to be recommended for regu- 
lar use at the bedside. 
The next in certainty axe the following: 

3. Solution of Picric Acid (No. 10). 

4. Acids in combination with saline solutions (Nos. 8, 4, 
Ih 

* That is. a certain amount of mercuric chloride is intimatelv mixed with an 
excess of chloride of sodium, and this finally with the citric aokl. 



In a general way, it may be stated that all the tests, 
particularly those most convenient for application, pro- 
vided they are sufficiently sharp^ may be relied upon 
when they yield negative results, as the absence of albu- 
min is thereby reasonably well proven. If a positive 
reaction, however, is obtained, corroborative evidence will 
usually become necessary by resorting to the decisive 
tests enumerated at the beginning of this summary. 

STOPPER-QUABD. 

THE adjoining illustration shows a stopper-guard of 
English origin, consisting of a band of metal with 
return ends, which is slipped on the neck of the orji- 
nary shop round ; then another piece of metal, into which 
the guard proper is fixed, is pressed down over the return 
ends, thus fixmg the apparatus securely upon the bottle. 
The shding guard moves easily in the upright, and is not 
liable to catch. The figure shows the stopper secured. 
In this position, it is impossible to remove it without 
notice, so that the laudanum bottle, fitted as shown, is not 
at all likelv to be taken up and used when tr. rhei is 
wanted. The good jwints about this novelty are that no 
special bottle is required, and that to the customer it ap- 
pears rather as an embellishment than a danger signal. 
The guard is made of lacquered brass, in several sizes.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 




stopper-guard. 



Pilocarpine Salts. 

E. Hardy and G. Calmel have analyzed the following 
compounds of pilocarpine: the nitrate, CiiHieN«Oa,HNO>, 
which forms rhombic lamellae, very soluble in water, but 
less soluble in alcohol ; the platinochloride (CnHisNaOa))!, 
HaPfcCle, which forms somewhat soluble quadratic prisms 
and lamellae; the modified platinochloride (CnHieN«O0 a, 
PtCli, a very soluble, crystalline, yellow powder; the au- 
rochloride, CuHieNaOsAuCU, formed in slender needles 
when the pilocarpine is in excess; the aurochloride 
CiiHieNaOs2AuCls, obtained in microscopic needles when 
the auric chloride is in excess. Both these compounds 
form viscous oils when heated in presence of water, and 
combine with only one eqiiivalent of hydrogen chloride. 
The acid aurochloride, CnHuNaOaHAuCh, obtained in 
needles by adding a limited quantity of auric chloride to a 
solution containing free hydrochloric acid ; the acid diau- 
rochloride, CiiHieN20«,2HAuCl4, obtained in needles or 
right rectangular prisms by adding excess of auric chloride 
in presence of hydrochloric acid; the mercurochlorides, 
which crystallize in slender needles and are very soluble in 
acids ; and the hydrochloride, which forms a gummy mass. 
Pilocarpine itself is a viscous substance, very soluble in 
alcohol and water, slightly soluble in cold ether or chloro- 
form mixed with alcohol. Pilocarpine does not act on 
carbonates, but with alkaline hydroxides it forms com- 
pounds which are decomposed by carbonic acid.— Coiwpfe* 
Rend., 102, 1,116. 

Sozolio Acid (formerly called Aseptol). 

This antiseptic is more strictly named orthoxy- 
phenyl-sulphurous acid. In composition it is paral- 
lel to salicylic acid, containing, nowever, the group 
sulphuryl (SO.) in place of carbonyl (CO) of sahcylic 
acid. It is a reddish syrupy liquid, of sp. gr. 1.40, with 
a feeble and not disagreeable odor. It dissolves in water 
in all proportions, congeals at 8°, and distils at 130**. 
With ferric chloride it gives the same violet coloration as 
salicylic acid. Though a decided acid, it had not the cor- 
rosive action of phenol. It is said to arrest absolutely 
every fermentation, diastaticor fungoid, to a much greater 
degree than phenol and other well-known antiseptics. It 
has been recommended for photographic purposes, es- 
pecially for moimting pastes. The advantages of sozolic 
acid lie chiefiy in its great solubility and freedom from 
odor— qualities which, together with the absence of corro- 
sive action, should make it suitable for toilet preparationa 
such as mouth washes,— C^iem. and Drugg, 
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New Test of the Purity of Sulphate of Quinine. 

Dr. de Vrij propoges a new method for testing the 
purity of sulphate of quinine, namely, by means of neutral 
chromate oi potassium. We translate his paper on the 
subject from the Bulletin Commercial, of November, 1886: 

In order to test the purity of any quinine salt, dissolve 
1 Gm. in 100 Gm. of water. Heat the liquid to boiling, 
and add to it 0.24 Gm. of very pure chromate of potas- 
sium,* dissolved in a little water. While adding this 
solution, a slight cloudiness will be noticed, which will, 
however, immediately disappear upon stirring with a 
glass rod, provided the liquid is still at a boU. It is then 
entirely transparent and of a yellow color. After cooling 
for at least twelve hours, nearly all the quinine will have 
separated as a well crystalUzed neutral chromate. Now 
collect these crystals upon a filter, wash them with dis- 
tilled water, and dry them in the air. They contain no 
water of crystallization and correspond to the formula 
2(C«oH.4N,0.)H,CrO. = 766.6. They are very little soluble 
in water at the ordinary temperature. At 12'' C. (53.6° 
F.), 1 part of the salt is soluble in 2,733 parts of water, 
and at 16' C. (60.8'* F.) in 2,000 parts. A great error will, 
therefore, not be committed if it be assumed that every 
100 Gm. of the mother liquid remaining after crystalliza* 
tion will contain 0.05 Gm. of the salt, provided the tem- 
perature of the united mother liquid and washings is 
within 12'' and 16° C. Hence by adding the calcu&ted 
correction to the weight of the crystals, the true amount 
of quinine contained in the salt under examination will 
be found on calculation. 

If caustic soda is added to the mother hquid left after 
the crystallization of the chromate, and the liquid is then 
evaporated on a water-bath nearly to one-half, so that a 
little more than 50 Gm. remain in the capsule, the liquid 
will be entirely transparent, and will deposit no sediment 
on cooling, it the quinine salt was chemically pure. 

If, however, the quinine salt was not pure, the case is 
different, because when a quinine salt is converted into 
chromate, the quinine separates as a pure chromate, 
while the cinchonidine or any other cinchona alkaloids, if 
present, remain dissolved in the mother liquid. In order 
to estimate the alkaloids besides the quinme, it is neces- 
sary to use a larger quantity of the sample, so as to obtain 
at least 5 Gm. of the chromate of quinine by the process 
above described after collecting the separated crystals 
upon a filter, and washing them with water; if a little 
caustic soda is added to the united mother liquid and 
washings, two cases may present themselves, which may 
be stated concisely as follows : 

1. If the quinine salt contained less than five per cent of 

cinchonidine, the liquid will remain clear. 

2. If more than five per cent of cinchonidine is present, 

the liquid will become turbid already at the ordinary 
temperature. 

On now evaporating the liquid on the water-bath to { of 
its original volume, the whole of the cinchonidine will 
separate, in both cases, in a crystalline form, and mav 
be collected upon a filter when the liquid has become cold, 
after which it may be estimated. Generally it is cinchon- 
idine which separates in this manner ; but it is only rarely 
pure and contains traces of quinine or of cinchonine. 

The chromate of quinine obtained in these assays is 
not lost, but may be employed in the prepaiation of pure 
quinine. For tms purpose it need only be treated with 
water containing an excess of caustic soda (that is^ some- 
what more of the latter than is theoretically required to 
decompose the salt), cai*e being taken that this is done at 
a temperature below 30' C. (86* F.), for at this tempera- 
ture really pure quinine begins to cake together and at 
40' C. (104" F.) it becomes plastic. 

Neutral chromate of potassium may also be used to 
advantage for separating the quinine which is always 
contained in the commercial cinchonidine. For this pur- 
pose, one part of the latter is dissolved in 100 parts of 
water with the aid of sufficient hydrochloric acia. Hav- 
ing then rendered the liquid slighUy alkaline to test- 
paper, two or three drops of a concentrated solution of 
neutral chromate of potassium are added and the mixture 
set aside for forty-eight hours. If no separation of crys- 
tals of chromate of quinine has then taken place, two or 
three further drops of the chromate solution are added, 
and this is repeated, if necessary, until no more chromate 
of quinine separates. The excess of chromate of potas- 
sium used in this operation must be verv small, because 
it is necessary to avoid, as much as possible, the formation 
of chromate of cinchonidine, whicn is not stable like the 
quinine salt, but is rapidly decomposed. Hence, if a great 
excess of chromate of i)otas8ium is added to the solution 
of cinchonidine, the chromate of quinine which separates 
does not possess a bright-yellow, but a reddish color. 

As the chromate of quinine is much leas soluble than the 
tartrate and even the oxalate of quinine, the loss of 
quinine which is encountered while preparing the tartrate 
for the optical examination may be rectified by using 
chromate of potassium for its precipitation. 

L. Rougu^, in the same journal, adds the following 
remarks: 

*Pure, neutral chromate of potassium has ao alkaline reaction upon red 
litmus paper, but not upon turmeric or phenol-phthalein. 



** We have tried DeVrij's new method of examining the 
purity of commercial sulphate of auinine, and have found 
it to answer the purpose very well. We have been able 
by means of it to estimate, approximatel;yr, the quantity 
of quinine and cinchonidine contained in commercial 
sulphate of quinine. It is, moreover, much more practi- 
cal than Oudemans' optical process, which is apt to yield 
erroneous results in the hands of an inexperienced person. 
We are engaged in trying the process for estimatmg the 
quinine contained in cinchona bark, and we hope shortly 
to be able to report a practical method of assay based 
upon it." 

The Froduction^of Gum Senegal. 

The ^* Senegal " gum of commerce is found in the terri- 
tory of the tribes inhabiting several oases between the 
Senegal and the Atlantic Ocean ; the largest forest gum 
trees are those of Sabel-el-Tatack and El-Hiebar; the for- 
mer produce the white gum, which is most valued ; the 
other, the gray and red varieties. The acacia trees which 
grow in the desert are inferior to and have a more crooked 
appearance than those growing near the river, where the 
soil is more favorable tor vegetation. The acacia of the 
desert rarely attains a height of more than thirty feet, 
and it has tne shrivelled appearance which is peculiar to 
vegetation in these regions which are exposea to strong 
winds. In Western Africa there are only two seasons, 
the rainy and the dry one. The nearer to the equator, 
the longer the duration of the rainy season. In Senegambia 
it lasts two months, and is preceded and followed by a 
month of tempest. In November, the bark of the gum- 
tree cracks in numerous places and the gum exudes. 
About this time the hot winds begin to blow and the burnt 
trees lose their leaves, assuming the appearance they have 
with us during the winter. The gum dries quickly, out- 
wardly it looks dull, but on breaking it is brilliant and 
shiny ; it becomes very transparent if put into the mouth 
for an instant. About a month is required to make the 
tree produce its full crop. The natives then prepare for 
the gathering in, and the whole tribe, men, women and 
children, some on foot, others on horse-back, proceed to 
the forests. A camp is established for the duration of the 
crop, and cdl set to work. The gum collected is placed in 
sacks of tanned bullock hide, which are fastened by twos 
to the backs of camels and bullocks. The work is done 
slowly, there being no fear of rain ; when finished, the 
whole tribe return, and proceed towards the banks of the 
Senegal, which are at a n*eat distance from St. Louis. 
The merchants come to Qalam, a small station situate 
about one-thousand kilometres from St. Louis on the 
Senegal, and there wait for the tribes and their crop of 
gum, wnich is generally i)aid for in printed calico, which 
the collectors resell in the interior.— Chem. and Drug. 

Rapid Filtration. 

Orro N. Witt announces that he has for some years 
made use of a very simple but effective contrivance for 
rapidly filtering liquids where it is of importance to save 
the suspended matters. It is easily intelligible without a 
cut. 

Into a glass-funnel of perfect shape is placed a disc, made 
of glass or porcelain or some suitable metal (platinum, 
pure nickel, etc.), of a diameter of one and one-half inches, 
and about three-sixteenths inch diameter. These discs are 
ground at the edge to an angle of sixty degrees, so as to 
adapt themselves snugly to the shape of the funnel, and 
are perforated with numerous fine holes. They serve as 
sieves, and at the same time as supports for the filtering 

Saper. Two thicknesses of this should be laid upon the 
iscs in the funnel, the paper being turned up at the sides, 
and after having been moistened, made to he fiat against 
the glass. The lower sheet of paper should be only as large 
as the disc itself, otherwise it wiU not be possible to cause 
the other filter to accommodate itself to the sides with- 
out ugly folds. The funnel with disc is then set into a 
flask or other receptacle, and this is connected with the 
fllter-pump, whereupon filtration will proceed very much 
more rapidly than when conical filters are used. If the 
liquid to be filtered is alcoholic or ethereal, the water with 
which the filters had been first moistened, must be dis- 
placed by washing it with alcohol, or with alcohol and 
afterwards ether. 

The glass disc or sieves are made by Const. Heintz, of 
Stiitzerbach, the porcelain-sieves by Haldenwanger's por- 
celain factory in Charlottenburg. They may be ordered 
through dealers in chemical apparatus. 



Medicines in CapsiQes. — When any form of alcohol is 
taken in connection with gelatin capsules, the latter are 
not soluble. Tannin also renders gelatin insoluble. When 
the stomach is inflamed and irritable — as following ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic drinks— chloral, morphia^ and other 
medicines should not be administered in this form.— 
Soutf^em Practitioner, 

Cerate of Subaoetate of Lead remains white, non-irri- 
tating, and free from rancid odor, when incorporated with 
2% to ii% of boric acid. 
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Dnimme : a New AxuBsthetio. 

Under the name drumine, Dr. John Eeid has described 
an sdkaloidal compound, which he says he has separated 
from an Australian Eunhorbiax^eous plant {Euphor^Ha 
Drummondii Boiss.), and nas found to possess anaesthetic 
prox)erties resembling closely those of cocaine. This plant 
IS reported in South Australia to be fatal to sheep and cat- 
tle feeding upon it, death following in from twenty -four 
hours to seven days, marked by paralysis of the extremi- 
ties, the action being most energetic when the greatest 
quantity of juice is present in the plant. The .compound 
was obtained by exhausting the plant with alcohol, dis- 
tilling off the spirit, adding ammonia in excess, filtering, 
dissolving the residue in dilute hydrochloric acid, filtering 
the solution through animal charcoal, and concentrating, 
when the hydrochlorate was deposited in concentrically 
marked discs with radiating fissures. It was almost in- 
soluble in ether, and freely soluble in chloroform and in 
water. A ^% solution, applied to the tongue, nostril, and 
hand, is described as naving produced very marked 
anaesthesia in each case, the sense of taste, even to qui- 
nine, having been abolished on the side of the tongue to 
which it was applied. Injected subcutaneously in a case 
of chronic sciatica and in cases of severe sprains, it is said 
to have ^ven immediate relief. 

Drumtne is, in Dr. Beid^s opinion, '^ almost a pure sen- 
sory paral^zer without preliminary excitement,*^ and can 
be given with comparatively slight, if any, risk.—Phann. 
Joum, 

[Dr. Reid uses the hydrochlorate of drumine, which is 
very soluble in water. In his original paper, in the 
Australian Medical Guzette, October, 1886, ne confounds 
the alkaloid with the hydrochlorate. At all events, there is 
some ambiguitv in his statements regarding the solubility 
of the alkaloid and the salt. From analogy, we should 



suppose that the alkaloid was soluble and the S6dt insolu- 
ble in chloroform. --Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Deoompoaition of Hypodermic Solutions. 

It is known that considerable local irritation sometimes 
follows the introduction of a medicine hypodermically, 
and this result has been attributed to the influences of 
micro-organisms contained in the solution used. The con- 
ditions under which this influence is exerted have been 
the subject of an investigation by Dr. En^elmann, whose 
attention was directed specially to solutions of ergotin« 
He reports (Med, Wochenachr,, No. 39) that by cultivation 
on gelatin plates he has demonstrated the constant oc- 
currence of microbes in solutions of ergotin of various 
origin, but that the organisms differed widely in their 
number and nature. On the whole, he is nevertheless of 
opinion that ergotin is not particularly favorable to their 
development, smce, after a time, the organisms seem to 
perish, either through exhaustion of nutriment or other 
causes. Moreover, tne ergotin does not appear to undergo 
any alteration. Speculating as to the origin of the or- 
ganisms, he was led to suspect that they might be derived 
&om the water used in dispensing, and upon testing several 
samples of distilled water obtained from high-class phar- 
macies, he was astonished at the number of organisms 
present in them. This state of things Dr. Engelmann 
considers is attributable to the fact that the vessels used 
for storing distilled water are not thoroughly cleansed 
sufficiently often, and thus become a breeding place for 
microbes. The influence of certain antiseptics, such as 
carboUc and salicylic acids, glycerin, and mercuric chlo- 
ride, in preventing the development of organisms in such 
solutions was tried, but it was found that when used in 
any admissible proportions they only exercise a limited 
influence. Dr. Engelmann therefore prefers the use, 
where practicable, of solutions freshly prepared with pre- 
viously sterilized distilled water. — Pharm. Joum, 



Preparation of Salol.— At the last meeting of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference, it was stated that in- 
formation could not be obtained as to the method of pre- 
paring salol, the phenyl ether of scdic^lic acid that had 
recently been introduced as an antiseptic. This informa- 
tion has since been supplied by Dr. C. Kalbe (Pharm. 
Zeitj No. 72, p. 544), who says it is prepared by heating 
together equivalent quantities of sodium salicylate and 
sodium carbonate in the presence of phosphorus penta- 
chloride, the end products being sodium cnloride, phos- 
phoric anhydride, and salol. In a subsequent commimi- 
cation (Archiv^ Nov., p. 928), Dr. Eckenroth annoimced 
that phosgene gas (caroonic oxychloride) could be substi- 
tuted for the more expensive phosphorus pentachloride. 
He also described a crystalline monobrom-derivative of 
salol.— P/k»rm. Joum. 

Iodide of Sodium is said by the writer of a leading 
article in the British Medical Journal to have the follow- 
ing advantages over the potassium salt. It can be used 
for almost all the purposes for which the latter is em- 
ployed therapeutically with equally good results. It is 
more easily assimilated. It is not followed by the same 
undesirable effects often produced by potassium iodide, 



CONDSNSEE FOB VOIiATILE SOLVENTS WHICH 
ABE INSOLUBI^ IN WATEB. 

AN apparatus for condensing vapors of bemdn and simi- 
lar solvents ha? been patented by L. & C. Stein* 
miiller, of Gummersbach, Germany. 

It consists of a vessel or box A?, through which pass 
a series of thin-waUed tubes p, p, into wmch the vapors 
of the volatile solvent enter at a. By means of a series 
of jets, regulated by the valves e, a sufficient quantity 
of cold water is constantly sprayed upon the tubes whida 
causes the condensation of the vapors, so that the con- 
densed liquid will run out at the other end, upon the 
surface of the water in the vessel. By means of an over- 
flow o, the surplus water and the condensed solvent are 
constantly removed to a reservoir. Any vapor which 
should escape condensation within the tabes is condensed 
when it comes in contact with the sprays of water. 

Mode of oolleoting Asafo&tida in AffchftTiiBtan. 

J. £. T. ArroHisoN. Brigade Surgeon of the Bengal 
^^J^^y* Kives the following account of the collection of 
asafoetiaa: 

The method of collecting the drug, as far as I could leam4 
was as follows: A few men, employed for the purpose by 
some capitalist at Herat, are sent to these asafcetiaa-bear- 
ing plains during Jime. These take with them provisions 
consisting of flour, and several donkey-loads of water- 
melons, the latter in lieu of water, which is not only scarce 
there, but usually saline. The men begin their work by 
laying bare the root-stalk to a depth of a couple of inches 
of those plants only which have not as yet reached their 
flower-bearing stages They then cut off a slice from the 
top of the root-stock, from which at once a quantity of 
milky juice exudes, which my informant told me was not 
collected then. They next proceeded to cover over the 
root by means of a domed structure of from six to eight 
inches m height, called a Khora, formed of twigs and cov- 
ered with clay, leaving an opening towards the north, thus 
Srotecting the exposed root from the rays of the sun. The 
rug collectors return in about five or six weeks' time, and 
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Steinm&Uer's oondenaer for volatile flolTents. 

it was at this stage that the process of collecting came 
under my personal observation. A thick gummy, not 
milky, reddish substance now appeared in more or less 
irregular lumps upon the exposed surface of the root, 
which looked to me exactly like the ordinary asaf odtida of 
commerce, as emploved in medicine. This was scraped off 
with a piece of iron noop, or removed along with a slice of 
the root, and at once placed in a leather bag, the tanned 
skin of a kid or goat. My guide informed me that occa- 
sionally the plant was operated upon in this manner more 
than once in the season. Hie asafoetida was then con- 
veyed to Herat, where it usually underwent the process of 
adulteration with a red clay, tdwah, and where it was sold 
to certain export traders, called Kakri-log, who convey it to 
India. On Au^st 17th, when I crossed the great asafoetida 
plains where tnis drug is chiefly collected, except for the 
small domes over each root, there was not a leaf or a stem 
or anything left to point to the fact that any such plant 
had ever existed there, the heat and winds of July and 
August having removed every trace.— Pfcarm. Joum, 



Note on the Assay of Aromatio Spirit of Ammonia. 
—Mb. Edward D. Gravill has recently proposed a method 
of assaying aromatic spirit of ammonia bv estimating the 
amount of carbonic acid gas given off when a measured 
volume of the spirit was treated with an acid. And he 
further proposed to use for this purpose the weU-known 
Allen's' nitrometer, which acts on the same principle as 
Lunge's (see our last volume, p. 71). It appears to us, 
however, that it is comparativeljr unimportant whether 
the preparation in question contains a little more or less 
of the carbonate of ammonium, provided the total amount 
of ammonia, either free or as carbonate, is in accordance 
with the of^cinal requirements. Of course, it is well 
enough to ascertain the quantity of the carbonate; but in 
addition to it, the liquia should be supersaturated with 
volumetric sulphuric acid, gentle heat being applied to 
expel all carbonic acid gas, and the excess of sulphuric 
acid titrated back with standard solution of soda, phenol* 
phthalein being used as indicator. 
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Ammonio-Nitrate of Silver anSxplosive Body. 

Mr. H. N. Draper drawa attention to a peculiar risk 
attending the preparation of ammonio-nitrate of silver 
which is probably not generally known, though at least 
one reoent text-book warns the student i^inst the evapo- 
ration of the liquid '* as there is a risk of producing an ex- 
plosive body.'* Only one chemist, viz., Prof. Prescott, ap- 
.X>ears to have, so far, ventured on an opinion as to the 
nature of the precipitate formed on the addition of am- 
monia to nitrateof silver. He looks upon it as (NHt Ag)sO, 
but acknowledges it as merely hypothetical. 

Mr. Napier {Pharm. Joum., Dec. 18th) relates his experi- 
ence as follows: 

I cannot think that it will be uninteresting if I shortly state 
the circumstances under which, some years ago, my atten- 
tion was directed to this subject. There is a very excel- 
lent and frequently-used method of glass silvenng par- 
ticularly applicable to the production of telescopic specula, 
which, shortly described, consists in the reduction by milk 
sugar of an ammonical solution of silver nitrate, to which 
potassium hydrate has been added. 

I have abundant reason to know that with ordinary 
precaution this process can be carried out with perfect 
safety; but that no departure should be made from the 
prescribed conditions, and that especially the silver solu- 
tion snould not be left about unheeded, was sufficiently 
demonstrated by the circumstances which I now detail. 

To a solution of 3.3 grammes silver nitrate enough am- 
monia was added to redissolve the precipitate at first 
formed, and then 5 grammes of pure caustic potash. The 
precipitate produced by the potash was (nearly) dissolved 
by a further addition of ammonia. The entire volume of 
the liquid was 50 C.c. It was inadvertently left in an un- 
covered beaker during nine days, and on being then ex- 
amined, its surface was found to be covered witha broken- 
up, lustrous, graphitic film. The internal walls of the beaker 
were coatea with a closely adherent continuous deposit 
which might have been taken for metallic silver, were it not 
that its color more nearly resembled that of the lead 
sulphide which is reduced by sulpho-carbamide (sulpho- 
urea). Ipoured from the beaker into the laboratory sink a 
perfectly clear liquid, but observing near the bottom a 
nearly black pulverulent deposit, I, in a weak moment, 
turned upon tods a stream of water from the tap. Here 
my observations, as regards any practical usefulness, came 
for the time to an end, for there was a violent explosion 
which so completely shattered the beaker as not to leave a 
fragment of it in my hands, which were somewhat severely 
cut, and I was made deaf for several hoars. 

It was pretty clear from the outset that, under, conditions 
not quite expected, I bad inadvertently produced the com- 
pound of silver with ammonia known as Bertholet^ ful- 
minating silver, and which has also been viewed as a nitride 
of the metal. These .conditions seemed to be sufficiently 
interesting for examination, and with the double object of 
doing this and of arriving at the principle upon which the 
silvering process was based, I began a series of experi- 
ments. 

The author then discusses the question of the constitu- 
tion of the compound, and after quoting the results of his 
analyses and experiments, he believes it to be probable 
that, when the solution contains silver oxide and ammonia 
in the proportion of AgtO to NH4OH, and it is exposed to 
the air, it loses 2 mot. of ammonia, and the remainder 
AgtO +8NH4 is extremely prone to split up into Bertholet's 
fuSminating silver (2^NHa) and water (SHsO). 



Japanese Oil of Peppermint, according B. B. Nieder- 
stadt, has the specific gravity 0.960 to 0.961, and deviates 
the ray of polarized light strongly to the left (—105° to 
—106% in a Soleil-Ventzke polanscope). It is indifferent 
towards iodine, soluble in one to two parts of alcohol of 
sp. gr. 0.860, and does not distinctly give the bluish-violet 
color with nitric acid which is characteristic of English 
oil of peppermint.— i2ep. Atud. Chem,, 1886, 575. 

Ferrated Cod-Liver Otl^ free from the usual, bitter, acrid 
taste, may be prepared by saponifying the oil, decompos- 
ing with ferric chloride, and dissolving the precipitate in 
another portion of the oil. 

Asiminine. an alkaline recently discovered and named 
by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, exists in the seeds of the Ohio pan- 
pan (Asimiruz truooa). It is white, odorless, tasteless; 
practically insoluble in water; freely soluble in alcohol 
and e^er, and less so in chloroform and benzol. When 
precipitated from its solvents by evaporation, its condition 
IS amorphous. Its soluble salts are bitter and are precipi- 
tated by the usual alkaloidal reagents. The hydrochlor- 
ate is less soluble than S€dts prepared with other customary 
acids, but is preferable on account of its easier produc- 
tion. The hydrochlorate is white, odorless, sweetish and 
hhen bitter in flavor, and crystallizes from alcohol in 
cransparent, square plates, or in interlocked sections of 
tubes. Its therapeutic usefulness appears to be £U3 a 
typnotic— Drugf^o/^. Amer. 



On the Physiological Effbots of Saccharin. 

When Fahlberg's '' saccharin " first became known, and 
its possible use as a sweetening a^nt was su^eested, 
nothing definite was known regarding its physiological 
effects. At present, the result of the investigauons of va- 
rious experimenters are on record. Two Italian physi- 
ologists, Drs. Arducco and Mosso, found that frogs could 
be kept for many days in a neutral aqueous solution of 
saccharin without showing the least sign of discomfort. 
To dogs the saccharin was administered in quantities 
gradually rising to 75 grains daily during severed days, 
without bad effects. The bodily weight remained the 
same, and the saccharin was eliminated unchanged by 
the urine. The latter was found to be normal in specific 
gravity and Quantity ; also in amount of urea and sul- 
phates. The decomposition of the urine was retarded by 
the presence of the saccharin. Similar results were ob- 
tained by Dr. Stutzer, of Bonn, who experimented upon 
man. As much as 75 grains (5 Qm.) could be borne daily, 
without any abnormal effects or interference with the 
appetite. 

The elimination of saccharin is accomplished through 
the kidneys, none of it being discoverable in the saliva, 
the milk, or the fsaces. The sweetening power of 5 Gm. 
(75 grains) of saccharin is said to be eqiud to about 1 kilo- 
gram (2 lbs. 3 oz.) of sugar. £. Salkowski has recently 
confirmed Stutzer's statements. Regarding the effect of 
saccharin in diabetes, Prof. Dreschfeld, of Owens College, 
Manchester, states that it produces no alteration in the 
quantity of urine voided or in the amount of su^ar ex- 
creted. Neither does it materially diminish the Eaculty 
of digesting protein bodies or carbohydrates. 

According to Stutzer, the addition of small quantities 
of saccharine to malt increases its diastatic effect in the 
presence of svLgar.—Dingl. Polyt Joum,^ 262, 83. 

The Administration of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Prof. Dujardin-Bbaumetz, in a recent lecture on 
* Vegetable Diet and Fatty Foods," made the following 
remarks about cod-liver oil : 

Begarding the administration of cod-liver oil, I cannot 
too much urge the importance of giving cod-liver oil at 
meal- time, for when mixed with the whole mass of the 
food, and at the moment of the digestive process, these 
oils are better supported than when given on an empty 
stomach. Some have even gone so tSr as to recommend 
the incorporation of cod-liver oil with bread, but this 
combination is far from being palatable, and those who 
have used it have soon taken a disgust to cod-liver oU 
and bread. 

Habit has a great deal to do with the repugnance which 
persons have to taking cod-liver oil, and while the people 
of the North relish it, the inhabitants of Central Europe 
find it very disagreeable. But it is a fact that children 
generally imbibe the oil with willingness and, when the 
habit of taking it is formed, with avidity. 

I advise you to discard all those pharmaceutical emul- 
sions which have been devised to mask the taste of cod- 
liver oil. There are two of these mixtures, nevertheless, 
which deserve to remain, as they associate with the oil 
principles which are of use in the treatment of scrofula 
and tuberculosis. I refer to the preparations of oleum 
morrhufiB with iodoform and eucalyptol. The first, 
highly recommended by Fonssagrives, has the following 
formula: The preparation with eucalyptol is as follows: 

Pale Cod-Liver Oil. ..3 fl. oz. 

Iodoform 4 grains. 

Oil of Anise 10 min. 



Pale Cod-Liver Oil. .100 parts. 

Eucalyptol 1 part. 

M. 



As for the dose of cod-liver oil and the quantity to be 
administered daily, this is very variable. Jaccoud, who 
is one of the most strenuous advocates of this remedial 
agent in the treatment of tuberculosis, has gone as far as 
300 grammes (or about 10 oz.) per day. This is very large 
dosing, and few stomachs can bear anything like this 
quantity. Generally one is obliged to be satisfied with 
the moderate dose of a tablespoonf ul after each meal. 

Under the name of bromo-iodized butter. Trousseau 
proposed the following mixture, which is designed to re- 
place cod-liver oil : 

Iodide of Potassium 1 grain. 

Bromide of Potassium 4 grains. 

Chloride of Sodium 82 grains. 

Fresh Butter 4 tr. oz. 

M. 

Sig. : To be spread on bread like butter.— -After Therap, 
Oaz, 



Salol 1b recommended as an excellent antiseptic mouth- 
wash, much preferable to solutions of salicylic acid, as it 
does not affect the teeth. As it is insoluble in water, it is 
separated from its alcoholic solution by the latter in form 
of minute droplets which adhere to the teeth and guii.s 
and exert there a protracted antiseptic effect. It should 
be dissolved in alcohol, and enough of the solution added 
to water to make the mixture contain three per cent of 
saloL 
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EDITORIAL. 



ATTENTION is directed to the new test for the purity of 
Cocaine by Mr. Henry Maclagan of this city, who has 
had an extended experience with this alkaloid, haviiig had 
charge of its manufacture on a very large scale. While 
Dr. Giesel's test, by permanganate of potassium, is ac- 
knowledged to be fully reliable, and to indicate the least 
trace of amorphous alkaloid accompanying the crystaJliz- 
ble cocaine, it is now generally acknowledged that it is too 
exacting, since it is practically impossible to manufacture 
an alkaloid of such excessive purity without great waste 
and without raising its cost to a figure out of all propor- 
tion to the practical uses it is put to. 

We have already in our preceding volume (page 110) 
recorded the fact that practitioners of medicine who had 
been using various kinds of commercial cocaine of good 
quality, among which were both tl^e amorphous and the 
crystsdline, did not observe any noticeable difference in 
the therapeutic effects. Indeed, some of them who have 
had a very extended experience with it, were not even 
aware, up to the time of the publication of the fact alluded 
to, that there were two kinds of ** cocaine " in the market, 
or rather, that the commercial cocaines contained more 
than one alkaloid. 

Mr. Matclagan's test has bsen known to one of us for 
about six months, and is in our opinion a good and simple 
test, of sufficient delicacy for every practical purpose. 
No data are at hand as yet to shov what is the smallest 
percentage of amorphous alkaloid revealed by the test. 
But this will be soon ascertained ; it certainly is quite 
smaU. 

AN official Standing Committee on the Revision of the 
Qerman Pharmacopoeia is likely to be organized in the 
near future. The proposal to inaugurate such a committee 
has been made repeatedly and by various influential 
bodies ; but it is only recently that it has been entertained 
by government. 

For the present, it is intended to create a commission 
consisting of 12 members, under the authority of the Im- 
perial Health Department. Six of the members are to be 
physicians, and the other six are to be apothecaries, 
chemists, and pharmacognosists. It is proi>osed that they 
should meet once a year, that they receive mileage and per 
diem fees, and eventually also remuneration for special in- 



vestigations or expenses necessarily incurred. A bill incor- 
porating these provisions was introduced in the Bundesrath 
some time ago, but it is likely to remain unacted upon for 
some time, owing to the dissolution of the parliament. 

A T a recent meeting of the Paris Pharmaceutical Society, 
'^ some interesting facts transpired regarding the 
purity of commercial sulphate of quinine. The French 
Codex (of 1884) directs to mix 2 Gm. of the salt with 20 
C.c. of distilled water, to shake th(M*oughly, then to place 
the test-tube for half an hour into toarm water, occasion- 
aUy shaking, finally to cool it to 15' C. (59** F.), and hav- 
ing maintained it at this temperature, to filter. The fil- 
trate is then tested with water of ammonia, as directed in 
U. S. Pharm. Now while some authorities hold that it is 
a mistake to warm the mixture at all, and that the mace- 
ration should be conducted in the cold, a committee of the 
Paris Society (according to the Chem. and Drugg.) re- 
ported through Mr. Marty that the officinal text led to 
reliable results, if the temperature of previous maceration 
were kept at 60° C. (140*" F.). As soon as this had been re- 
ported, Mr. Ferrand related a fact which had just occurred 
at the Pharmacie Centrale. 

It appears a lot of quinine sulphate (from a manufac- 
turer not named) had been received, and, aa usual, sub- 
mitted to the chemist for examination. He applied the 
modified Kemer's test (of the Codex), not taking particular 
care of the initial temperature of the maceration water, 
but being very careful to have the mixture kept at 15*" C. 
(59° Fahr.) for the requisite time before filtering and add- 
ing the ammonia. The test having shown the chemical 
to be deficient in purity, the manufacturer was notified. 
But he replied his quinine did answer the test with macera- 
tion water at 60** C, and offered to prove it to the custom- 
er's satisfaction. He accordingly came to the laboratory 
and macerated his sulphate in water carefully kept in a 
dr3ring oven at GO"" C, and then showed that the chemical 
stood the ammonia test. Next the same quinine was as- 
sayed by the new chromic add test recommended by Dr. 
de Vrij, and found to contain some six per cent of foreign 
alkstloids, a result agreeing with the conclusions arrived 
at by the chemist. Hence, said M. Ferrand, manufactu- 
rers have already found a way to circumvent the '* im- 
proved " test proposed by the quinine committee of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, even before the test is formally 
adopted. The subject is to come up again for discussion at 
the meeting in January, when a battle-royal may be ex- 
pected. 



PROF. C!hables Winkler, the discoverer of the new ele- 
ment Germanium, in an elaborate paper in the 
Journal filr Proktische Chemie, 1886, 183, reports that the 
new metal, which has been identified as the hypothetical 
''eka-siliclum*' prognosticated fifteen years ago by Men- 
delejeff, and which Prof. Winkler has termed '* Germa- 
niuoi,'' has already become the cause of animosity. The 
editor of the Moniteur 9cientiflque of Paris, Mr. Quesne- 
ville, has actually made a public demand of Prof. Wink- 
ler, to drop the name Gfermanium^ which he says has 
'^un goiUde terroir trop prononW' [^'a too pronounced 
taste of terror"] and to substitute, in place of it, the name 
eka-silicium which had already been used byMendelejeff. 
He forgets, however, at the same time, to propose a new 
name for Gallium, which was discovered by Lecocq de 
Boisbaudran some years ago. It is a discouraging sign 
for the standard of science in any country to see its repre- 
sentatives dragging personal questions or national senti- 
ments into scientific discussions. 



ABrfhsh medical journal has commented upon the bad 
habit of naming drugs after the manner of antife- 
brine, antipyrine, etc., which should attract attention. 
The practice is quite as reprehensible as that of diseases 
by the names of physicians who are credited with 
their first description, e, g,, Bright's disease, Basedow's 
disease, Meniere's disease, etc. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that it is partly the outcome of the fashion of giving 
to newly-discovered agents of inorganic origin such ex- 
haustively descriptive titles as effectually to prevent their 
employment in general use. It may well be hoped that 
chemists will have more regard for this fact in f utiu^, and 
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adopt, in their nomendature, such titles tor their new pro- 
ducts as may cause less offence to propriety. A reasonable 
degree of accuracy might be achieved without going to an 
extreme degree of minuteness, and thereby avoid a name 
based upon presiuned effects. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



WE welcome to our exchange list The Pharmaceutical 
Era of Detroit, edited by H. B. Lyons, M.D. This 
new monthly commences its existence with a very inter- 
esting January number, and we wish it long life and pros- 
perity. The novel feature of this new periodical is an 
index of the pharmaceutical literature of the world. 



New York State Board of Pharmacy.— The next exam- 
inations will be held Friday, Feb, !J5th, at Albany Syra- 
cuse, and Kochester, and on the following day at Water- 
town and at Jamaica. 

Twenty-nine out of forty- two candidates were successful 
at the November examinations. 

John M. Maris & Co., dealers in druggists* supplies, of 
711 Market st., Philadelphia, suffered severely in the burn- 
ing of their warehouse on the 2l8t of December. The loss 
on the building and stock was estimated at the time as 
over $100,000, the stock being insured for $60,000. The 
building occupied by J. B. lippincott & Co., publishers, 
adjoining the one destroyed, was in great danger, but was 
saved. 

The Ohio State Pharmaoeutioal Association will con- 
vene for their ninth annual meeting at Akron, Ohio, June 
8th, 1867. The local management has secured an ample, 
well-located hall, and are making extensive prenarations 
for the exhibit. Several large nrms have signined their 
intention to exhibit, and a fine display is assured. An 
unusually large meeting is anticipated, as Akron is so 
well provided with rai£road facilities. Parties desiring 
space in the exhibit hall are reouested to confer, at an 
early date, with the Local Sec., Chas. Inman, Akron, O. 
Very truly yours, Chas. Inman, Local Sec. 

Subiodide of Bismuth, lately recommended by a Phila- 
delphia physician as an application for ulcerating sur- 
faces, is mentioned by GmelinC* Handbook of Chem.," 
Watts, rv., 437) as a powder which is precipitated when 
the iodide of bismuth (formed by fusion of uie two met- 
ids) is boiled with water. Its color is given as chestnut- 
brown by Berthelot; as red by Arppe. It can be formed 
by trituratine 306 parts of submtrate of bismuth with 
165.6 parts of iodide of potassium and sufficient dilute 
hydrochloric acid to form a paste. The -paste becomes 
yellow and is then thrown into water, where the reaction 
IS completed, and the amorphous, heavy, adhesive, brick- 
red powder is precipitated. It is insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and chlorof orm, and is decomposed by the 
strong mineral acids, with liberation of iodine, and by 
strong alkalies with liberation of bismuth oxide. — Amer. 
Joum, Pharm, 

In the Amer. Joum. of Pharm. for January, Mr. Eng- 
land gives the following process as preferable to the ** tri- 
turation process '* above referred to, and more likely to 
yield a uniform product: 

Take of Submtrate of Bismuth \ iias. gr. xxiv. 

NitrtR Aoid fl. f ill 

Iodide of Potaaeium 3 zi. gr. iij. 

HotWater fl. Jxl, 

The Insmuth salt having been dissolved (in a porcelain 
capsule) in the acid with the aid of heat, twelve fiuid- 
ounces of hot water are to be added in portions, with stir- 
rine after each addition. |The iodide having been dissolved 
in toe remainder of the hot water, the bismuth solution is 
added to it with active stirring^ which is continued until 
decomposition is complete, iilter at once, wash precipi- 
tate with warm water, dry, and powder. 

Detection of Albumin.— H. Prunier refers to M^hu's 
criticism of Tanret's reagent for albumin, and asserts 
that Musculus* method is similarly liable to error. The 
latter process, as applied to urine, for example, consists 
in pounng nitric acid carefully down the side of a test- 
tubB containing the urine, so that the acid forms a layer 
underneath the urine. In presence of albumin, a whitish 
turbidity makes its appearance as the two liquids slowly 
mix. Tne author has, however, frequently obtained this 
turbidity in urine which gave no turbidity on boiling, or 
on heating with saturated sodium sulphate solution and 
acetic acid, nor with this acid and potassium f errocy anide ; 
microscopic examination does not show the crystalline 
forms of uric acid. Further investigation showed the 
reaction to be due to peptone. The method in question 
should always be controlled by boiling with sodium sul- 
phate and addition of acetic acid.— Ptorm. Joum. [6], 13, 
601. 

Bough on Fevers is a popular name suggested for 
fintipyrin, antifebrih^ and thallin, 



]ja Fayette Mixture. 

My Dear Castlb:— I learn from Mr. H. A. Cassebeer, 
Jr., that his father, who is one of, if not the oldest drug- 
gist in New York, says that ** La Fayette Mixture " was 
made by a druggist named Ludwig, in Greenwich street, 
for sailors, and tnat it was about tne time of Lafayette's 
second or third visit to America, and that his advent was 
thus honored by this mixture being named after him. I 
am inclined to think that the formula did not originate in 
France, since it is not in the line of recipes I see in old 
books. like syphilis, I think we must accord it an 
American origin. Very truly yours, 

R. W. Taylor. 

New Tobk, December SOth, 1886. 

[The above explanation, from one of our best authorities 
in genito-urinary maladies, is the most satisfactory that 
we have been able to reacn with regard to the origin of 
this mixture. It has for a long time been in use in the 
New York Hospital, which, by the way, was formerly the 
local hospital for the mercantile marine service.— Ed. 
Amerioak Druggist.] 



Furifloation of Water with Alum. 

Dbar Sir:— In the September number of the Amsrtcam 
Druggist I find a short account of the infiuence of alum 
in purifying dirty water. 

ui this country, there are man v regions where there are 
no wells, or onljr such as have brackish water unfit for 
use. In such regions, the people for their supply of water 
depend upon large tanks, situated just on tne outside of 
the villages, and filled only with rain-water, which is 
always very muddy. The people use this water for all 
purposes, as do all the animals— cattle, sheep, goats, etc.-- 
Delonging to the villages, and at night wud animals at 
some season of the year nere come to drink. Thus the 
water is more or less stirred up most of the time and 
tastes of urine and manure dropped by the animals enter- 
ing the water. For many vecu^s, whenever English troops 
are required to enter such a region, alum is always pro- 
vided for purifying the water. Lai^ earthen vessels, 
obtainable m every village and holding several gallons, are 
filled from these tanks and a quantity of alum is thrown 
in and well stirred. In a few minutes, even while we are 
watchinj^ it, the thick, dirty water becomes clear, as the 
dirt begins to gather in masses and settles to the bottom. 
This water is used for cooking and drinking purposes 
as freely as the best of well or spring water. 

My father has for years used this method for obtaining 
clear, clean water for drinking and cooking purposes. In 
such cases, I suppose the amount of alum used is greater 
than is mentioned in the article noticed, hence the rapid 
cleaning, not more than three or four minutes being 
necessary. 

We have never taken the pains to ascertain the quan- 
tity of alum necessary for a ^iven amount of water, but 
use what we think from experience is necessary, measur- 
ing it in the hcmd. 

1 have myself used this purified water for days at a 
time, and never observed any ill effects from its use. 

Though I have not taken the time to make a chemical 
test, I have never noticed the slightest taste of alum in 
the water, and, what is still more, the bad tastes of the 
dirty water have been in some ways removed. 

Yours very truly, 

M. B. Carlkton, M.D, 

AmiAiJk, NoBTiiBBH India, November 18th, 1888. 

In connection with this subject, the editor can add that 
during the war of 1861-6 he served as a surgeon for over 
two years on a naval vessel in the lower portion of the 
Mississippi. The water of the river was alone used for 
drinking, cooking, washing, etc., although it was at all 
limes muddy and sometimes was fairly yellow with sus- 
pended earth and organic matter, most of the earth being 
aluminous. It was the practice of the stewards and cooks 
to draw enough river water to nearly fill a cask and then 
to pour Gdowly upon the surface (distributing as evenly as 
possible over the whole) about a quart of water in which 
nad been dissolved a lump of alum about an inch and a 
half to two inches in diameter. This coagulated the vege- 
table matter contained in the water of the cask, and as it 
slowly settled to the bottom it carried with it all the im- 
purities of the water, and left it perfectly clecu*, palatable, 
and soft. So far as two years' constant use of such water 
served to convey an opinion of its merits, it seemed to be 
thoroughly wholesome. This mode of treating the river 
water is not novel, having been employed for many years 
on the Mississippi and all over the south-western portion 
of this continent and in Central America. 



Boaoh Poison.— Soxhlet recommends a mixture of 1 
kilogr. angelica root, and 30 grammes of oil of eucalyp- 
tus as a sure vermin destroyer, the powder being strewn 
in infested places. 
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Pimento Industry. 

In an interesting communication to Nature (reprinted 
by theC?iem. and Dnigg,) on *'The Dispersion of Plants 
by Birds," Mr. D. Morris, of Kew, give the following par- 
ticulars regarding the propagation of Pimenta vulgaris 
in Jamaica. The pimento industry, he states, depends en- 
tirely for its existence on the offices of frugivorous birds. 
The pimento of commerce is the dried fruit of the pimento 
allspice, or Jamaica pepper-tree {Pimenta vulgaris). 
No other country supphes this article (although the tree 
itself is widely custributed both in the West Indies and on 
the mainland), and the value of the exjxDrts of pimento 
from Jamaica have reached (in 1880) a total of £100,000. 
This is probably the largest spice industry in the world, 
and it is wholly dependent upon the action of frugivorous 
birds. In Luan's **Hortus Jamaicensis," Vol. II., p. 67, 
published about the end of last century, it is stated that 
' ' the usual method of forming a new pimento plantation, 
or ' pimento walk,' is nothing more than to appropriate a 
piece of woodland in the neighborhood of a plantation al- 
ready existing; or, in a country where the scattered trees 
are found in a native state, the Voods of which being fall- 
en, the trees are suffered to remain on the ground till they 
become rotten and perish. In the course of twelve months 
after the first seasons (rains), abundance of young pimento 

Elants will be found growing vigorously in all parts of the 
md, beiug without doubt produced from white berries 
scattered there by the birds, while the fallen trees, etc., 
afford them both shelter and shade.'' In a foot-note it is 
a4ded that *' birds eagerly devour the ripe seeds of the 
pimento, and, in eating them, propagate these trees in all 
parts of the woods. It is thought that the seeds passing 
through them undergo some fermentation which fits them 
better for vegetation than those gathered immediately 
from the tree." The present plan for forming pimento 
plantations in Jamaica is exactly as thus described. In 
tact, the planters firmly believe that no other plan 
is likely to produce good pimento walks, although 
it has been shown by experiments in the Botanical 
Gardens that by careful treatment plants of pimento can 
be raised in nurseries in large numbers exactly as any 
other economic plants. It remains, however, that all the 
present pimento plantations in Jamaica have been formed 
by the action of frugivorous birds, and to this agency 
alone we are indebted for the commercial supply of a most 
valuable and wholesome spice. 

New Copper Beduction Test for the Estimation of 
Arsenic. 

Usma a standard square of copper as an indicator, H. 
Carmichael adopts the following method for the estimation 
of very srriall qvxintities of arsenic. A clean, smooth, pol- 
ished sheet of pure copper, 0.05 Mm. thick, is cut into pieces 
20 by 21 Mm. A strip 1 Mm. wide is cut nearly across the 
longer side and bent at a right angle to the general surface, 
the bent strips forming the handles for manipulating the 
sq^uares. The substance under examination is digested 
with strong sulphuric acid, the solution reduced to a 
mall volume, and strong hydrochloric acid added. If the 
substance can only contain arsenic in the arsenious form, 
it is reduced to a small volume of liquid and strongly acid- 
ified with hydrochloric acid. The acidified solution is 
brought into a porcelain capsule, and a square of copper 
introduced. The capsule is placed over a small fiame, and 
the square moved to and fro until it acquires the tint of 
the standard chosen. The copper is then removed, washed, 
and dried. The strength of acid is maintained, and squares 
made to succeed one another until there is no further dis- 
coloration. The total amount of arsenic present is obtained 
by multiplying the number of squares oy the volume of 
standard arsenious solution necessary to color equally a 
single square, and subtracting an amount which it is 
shown by trial the last square has required less than a 
normal square. The method is illustrated by details of the 
an£Jysis of a sample of wall-paper and of a human stom- 
ach. A copper square, 1 Mm. wide, is capable of disclos- 
ing and estimating 0.0000025 gramme of arsenious oxide.— 
J. Chem, Soc. 

The Nature of Snake Poison. 

Wrrn regard to the venom of the Indian cobra (Naja 
tripudians), R. N. Wolfenden finds that its toxicity is not 
due to any bacterium or living organism, nor to any alka- 
loid—alkaloids and ptomaines are entirely absent from the 
venom — nor is it due to any cobric acid, such as was de- 
scribed by Blyth (Analyst, 1, 204). The author finds that 
the crystals to which the name cobric acid was given are 
in reality composed of calcium sulphate. The venom, 
however, is sometimes faintly acid, sometimes neutral. 
The poisonous properties of the venom are due to its pro- 
teid constituents, which are as follows: (1) Globulin, 
which is always present and kills by causing asphyxia ; 

(2) Syntonin, which is precipitated with magnesium sul- 
phate with the globulin. It dialyzes through parchment 
paper to some extent. The poisonous property of the acid 
dialyzated is due to this proteid, not to cobnc acid. Its 
action is similar to that of the globulin, but less intense. 

(3) Serum albumin; this is also toxic, producing paralysis; 



(4) Traces in some pecimens of hemi-albumose, and ques- 
tionable traces of peptone are regarded as accidental. 

With regard to the venom of the Indian viper {Daboia 
Russellit), it is found to be of the same reaction as that of 
the cobra; but here again there is no toxic acid, alkaloid, 
or living organism, but the proteidsare the poisonous con- 
stituents. These are three in number : (1) Globulin , which 
greatly preponderates, as in cobra venom; (2) Serum al- 
bumin in small amount; (3) A proteid which possesses 
many of the properties of an albumose. True peptones do 
not occur, and it is probable that the substances described 
by Weir Mitchell and Reichart in crotalus, copperhead, 
and mocassin venoms as peptones are in reality albu- 
moses. —J. Physiol, and J. Chem, Soc, 

METHOD OF DRYING PATS. 

WHEN a fat or fatty acid is mixed with water, and it 
is to be dried, it is usually directed to expose it to a 
heat of 100° to 110° C, and perhaps to finish the drying 
by allowing the vessel to stand over sulphuric acid. 

As, however, the fat or fatty acid floats on top of any 
water that maybe contained in the same vessel, the escape 
of the water is rendered very diflScult and imcertain, a 
fact which is well recognized by analysts, who adopt 
various contrivances to overcome this difficulty. Adolf 
Sonnenschein (in Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1886, 372) pro- 
poses to pass a current of dry air through the melted fat, 
and uses the simple apparatus shown m the cut, which 
needs no further explanation. 

We would like, however, to make one suggestion. The 
passage of a current of air through the mixture of water 
and melted fat in the flask (which is heated on a water- 
bath) may cause the mechanical aspiration of minute parti- 
cles of fat thrown upwards with the water, and carry 
some of it into the tube leading to the pump. It seems, 
therefore, to be fuivisable to use a bulb-tube in place of a 
plain tube, for connecting with the air-pump. 




Somiexi8chein*s apparatus for drying fat. 

New Beaotion of Hyposulphites.— Prof. L. L. de 
Koninck reports a new reaction for hyposulphites. If 
any of the hyposulphites of the alkalies are treated with 
metallic aluminium, in presence of sodium or potassium 
hydrate, they yield sulpnides of the alkalies, which may 
easily be recognized in the solution by the characteristic 
reagents, such as nitro-prusside of sodium. The reaction 
probably takes place as follows, sodium hyposulphite 
being chosen as an example: 

Na,S,0, 4- 2K0H -h 2H = 
Bodiuni potassium hydrogen 
hyposulphite hydrate 
= Na,80, -h KS -f 2H,0 
sodium potassium water 
sulphate sulphide 
The hydrogen is probably derived from the action of 
aluminium upon the potassium hydrate. — After Zeitschr, 
f. Anal. Chem., 1887, 26. 

New Method of Carbon Determination.— Heretofore, 
the determination of carbon in organic compounds has 
been accomplished by combustion, in the usual apparatus 
used for ultimate analysis. Recently, L. Legler has pub- 
hshed a method for estimating glycerin by decomposing 
it with chromic acid, in presence of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid ; but he directed the products of combustion 
to be determined by the gravimetric method. Messrs. C. 
F. Cross and E. J. Bevan now announce (in the Chem. 
News) the important fact that the products may be 
estimated wlumetrically, and that the execution is very 
simple, since it may be performed in Lunge's nitrometer. 
The authors promise an early report on the new method, 
which bids fair to render ultimate organic analysis more 
simple and less tedious, while at the same time permitting 
its execution without elaborate apparatus. 

Filter with Greased Edge. —Certain substances have 
the disagreeable tendency to creep over the edge of the 
filter in which their solution has been poured. This 
may be entirely prevented^ according to Gawalovski, 
by treating the edge or mar^n of the filter with paraffin, 
wax, or any fat free from inorganic matter (leaving no 
ash on combustion). Nothing will in this case creep over 
the edge of the filter, thoueh the latter may have been (im- 
properiy) filled to near the margin.— Zei^fer. /. Anal^ 
Ohm., 1887, 51. 
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Commeroial Aspeots of Cooa and Cooaiae, 

From a report on the coca market in Hamburg, in the 
Chem. and Drugg. (Jan. 6th) we take the following: 

In the beginning of the year, and again towards its close, 
business in coca leaves has been very brisk. The United 
States have been the most important purchaser lately, and 
Uie execution of the orders from that quarter caused the 
article to advance from 35 to 60 per cent. Truxillo leaves 
are looked upon with suspicion m many quarters, and are 
commonly denominated ** spurious coca;" but recently 
this variety has apparently found more favor with manu- 
facturers. The bulk of the deliveries went at once into 
consumption. The lowest quotations of the year were 
touched in September, owing partly to the accumulation 
of stock, which then reached 40,000 kilos; partly to the 
development of the exports of crude cocaine from South 
America; and last, but not least, to the forced sale of a 
lai]ge parcel at about one-half the estimated market value. 

The result of the diminished value caused an almost 
entire cessation of shipments from South America, and at 
present no further supplies are known to be on the way. 

The extent of the consumption of coca in Bolivia and 
Peru may be inferred from the statement, made on good 
authority, that only about one-tenth part of the total crop 
is exported. 

The future supply of leaves depends upon the develop- 
ment of the manufacture of crude cocaine in South 
America. The price last paid in Hamburg for crude cocaine 
equals 7|d per eramme— a figure which appears to be re- 
munerative for the Peruvian maker. It is said that several 
German makers of cocaine have resolved in future to use 
only the Peruvian crude cocaine, and have made contracts 
for the delivery of that substance extending over several 
months. The recent arrivals of crude cocaine show a 
purer article than the first consignments. 

Preservation ot Bubber Apparatus 

Ajs inquiry has been carried out under the direction of 
the French Minister of War, with the object of ascertain* 
ing the cause and the remedy for the peculiar changes 
which articles made of India-rubber undergo when kept in 
stock, the annual loss to the Gk)vemment made from de- 
terioration of this class of goods being very considerable. 
Experience shows that India-rubber, after a time, loses the 
very qualities which made it useful, for it becomes dry 
and brittle. Articles kept in boxes, such as Higginson's 



syringes, Esmarch's bandages and drainage tubes, are 
particularly liable to deteriorate. Unfortunately, the 
commissioners, after a long and patient investigation, are 
not able to sugeest much more than could have been re- 
conmiended before. They advise, for instance, that 
Esmarch^s bandages should be taken out of the boxes at 
least once a month, unrolled and manipulated. Drainage 
tubes should be hung up in a cool place, or soaked in a 
non-putrescible fiuid. finally, all objects made of rubber 
should be kept in a cool, damp place at a constant tempera- 
ture, and sheltered from light, heat, and frost. Seeing 
that in many cases these conditions cannot be complied 
with, it is recommended that the bandages should be made 
of pure leaf rubber in lieu of the elastic tissue usually em- 
ployed. The purer the rubber, the less readily does it 
undergo these structural alterations, and the lighter it 
weighs ; its weight is, therefore, a sure guide to its quahty. 
In consequence of these inqiuries. the Minister has ordered 
that, in future, all rubber articles are to be made with 
pure rubber of the best quality, preferably with the leaf 
rubber. The quality of the articles will be gauged by their 
specific gravity in order to insure the punty of the mate- 
rial employed.— BrtY. Med, Joum. and Chem. and Drugg, 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which ansivers are desired^ muat be received 
by the 5th of the month, and mvst in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer , for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 
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Test for the Fresenoe of '^Saooharin*' in Sugar.— H. 
Reishauer publishes the following method of detecting the 
new sweetening principle ** saccharin" in sugar: one nun- 
dred em. of sugar are let stand for some hours in a closed 
vessel, with 150 to 200 C.c. of ether, shaking frequently. 
If a sample of su^r has an alkaline reaction, a strong 
aqueous solution is used instead of solid sugar; it is 
slightly acidified with phosphoric acid, and then shaken 
out with ether. The etnereal solution is then drawn off 
with a siphon and filtered. In both cases, the ether takes 
up a large part of the saccharin, which is obtained in the 
residue, after distiUine off the ether, almost free from 
sugar. The presence of saccharin is best demonstrated by 
cautiously heating the residue in a platinum crucible 
with a mixture of 6 parts pure sodium carbonate and 
nitre, and finally igniting, not too strongly. Saccharin 
contains sulphur, which is thus completely converted into 
sulphuric acid.—Biederm, C, B. j, Agrik, Chem. and 
Chem. News. 

Germanium, according to recent experiments by its 
discoverer. Prof. Winkler, has the atomic weight 72.32 
(not 72.75 as first announced) ; that it fuses at 900^ C, and 
at a somewhat higher temperature appears to sublime. 
Its density at 20. 4' G. is 5.419; its specific heat, 0.0758, 
and atomic heat, 6.48. It forms dyad and tetrad salts. ^ 
Qhem, and Drugg. 



No. 1,847. —Dispensatory of Valerius Cordus ("W. J, 
M., Philadelphia). 

**I have a copy of the early dispensatory of Valerius 
Cordi, of the date 1571, formerly owned by and having 
the autograph of John Redmond Coxe. Do you know of 
any having an earlier date?'' 

You will find a sketch of Valerius Cordus and of his 
Dispensatory elsewhere in this number. Your edition is 
not a very early one, but still, it is earlier than those in 
our possession. 

The library of the Surpeon-Qeneral's office in Washing- 
ton contains a copy of the first, undated, duodecimo edi 
tion (which, in the Index Catalogue is erroneously classed 
as 16°, and referred to the year 1540) ; also an edition of 
1563. 

No. 1,848.— Chlorodyne (W. M.). 

One of the latest formulae presented for this preparation 
is that of B. L, MaJtbie. of Randolph, N. Y., in the West- 
ern Druggist. It is as toUows : 

Morphine Hydroohlorate gr. 16 

Alcohol I.dr.l3 

Tinct. Cannabis Indica fl. dr. 4 

Oil PeppermiDt min. 6 

Tincc. Capaicum min. 15 

Chloroform fl. dr. 4 

Hydrocyanic Acid Dil fl. dr. 1 

Glycerin, enough to make fl. oz. 4 

Dissolve the morphine in the alcohol, add the tincture 
of cannabis indica and other ingredients, in the order 
named. 

No. 1,849.— Impervious Corks (Mel.). 
Perhaps either one of the two following methods may 
answer your purpose : 

1. (Bousquet's patented process.) Heat the corks to 100" 
C. (212° F.) in order to kill all spores which they may con- 
tain. Then, while still hot, dip them into a solution of 1 
part of albumen (egg albimien or blood albumen) in 200 
parts of water, and itfterwards into another containing 1 
part of tannic acid, i part of salicylic acid, and 200 parts of 
water. This causes a formation of tannate of albumen in 
the pores of the cork, and the S6dicylic acid, at the same 
time, acts antiseptically. 

2. Make a solution of 4 parts of gelatin in 52 parts of 
water, and add to it, in the dark, or m a place illuminated 
with artificial (non-actinic) light, 1 part of bichromate of 
potassium or anunonium or sodium, previously likewise 
dissolved in water. Having first treated the corks with 
vapors of ether or benzol to render them thoroughly dry. 
dip them into the prepared solution, and then expose them 
several days to the sun-light, turning them carefully over 
saas to make the li^ht fall upon every part of each cork. 
Hie coating of gelatin and chromic acid oecomes insoluble 
under the infiuence of sun-light. 

No. 1,850.— Antipyrin (W. F. B.). 

1. ''As the new febrifuge antip3rrin is fast coming into use 
here, I would like to know something of its com potii tion and 
general properties. I have read two or three articles in your 
journal in regard to its therapeutic use, but I have been unable 
to find anything relating to its manufacture. 

2. "The last ounce I bought came in granular form. This I 
do not understand, as that which I dispensed previously was in 
light, feathery crrstalB, similar in appearance to morphine 
Bulph. The container (a Bmall tin box) is a facftimile of those 
containing the light crystals, so that I suppose the same manu- 
facturers prepare it in both forms.*' 

Very complete articles on this subject were published 
by us in 1884, Oct., p. 193, and Dec., p. 239. In 1885, Jan., 
p. 14, Nov., p. 210. 

These articles will give you all the available informa- 
tion. 

The substance is made by a patented process, the only 
manufacturers being Meister, Lucius & Briining, of 
Hochst on the Rhine, and the granular powder is the most 
common form in w^hich it appears in commerce. It will 
be practically useless for you to attempt to make it. 
Copies of the four numbers containing the articles referred 
to will be supplied for fifteen cents each. 

No. 1,851.— Sulpho-iohthyolate of Anunonium (W. F. 
B.). 

** Can you give me a formula for sulpho-ichthyolate of amnio 
nium?" 

The common name of this substance is ichthyol, and you 
will find an account of the manner of prepanng it in the 
American Pruqgist for June last. 
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No. 1,852.— Formularies (E. A.). 

See answer to queries on p. 197 of our October number 
of last year. 

No. 1,853.— Ether Emulsion (M. V.). 

This correspondent desires us to point out a method by 
which he may be enabled to cause an ethereal solution of 
a fat or oil to separate from an aqueous liquid remaining 
behind. We judge from his letter that he has been ex- 
perimenting with cod-liver oil emulsions, and has tried to 
dissolve the oil by agitation with ether. 

If the mixture had an alkaline reaction and the ether 
was anhydrous, the separation will be rather slow; in- 
deed, sometimes it will not be perfect after many days. 
However, there are various ways in which this may be 
accelerated. One is to warm the mixture, if possible 
under an upright condenser, but not enough to cause the 
ether to bou. Another is to add some water; in tact, it 
is not advisable to use strong ether for such extractions, 
as the ether will abstract a certain amount of water 
from the mixture so as to satmrate itself with it. The 
proper kind of ether to use is that which is already satu- 
rated with water— the so-called washed ether. Often the 
addition of a little absolute alcohol will assist the separa- 
tion. Or, again, a little solution of a stearate may be 
used, according to Boxhlet's proposition. For this pur- 
pose, about 15 Gm. of the mass of a stearin candle is 
neated in a water-bath with 25 O.c. of alcohol and 10 C.c. 
of solution of potassa (spec. grav. l.;(70) for a few minutes 
until soiution has taken place, and the hquid is then 
diluted to 100 C.c. A very small quantity (a limited 
number of drops only) of this solution is sufficient to 
hasten the separation. 

When it is not necessary to render or to keep the liquid 
alkaline, and an acid may be added without interfering 
with the free condition of the fat or oil, the ethereal solu- 
tion will be found to separate without difficulty. 

No. 1,854,— Test for Fusel Oil (D. A. V.). 

A great many methods have been recommended, par- 
ticularly of late years, for detecting and estimating fusel 
oil, but none of them is perfectly satisfactory when only 
small quantities are present. As our correspondent only 
asks for a qualitative test, we will give one which has 
been recommended by Uffelmann as one of the best. 

In the first place,- it is necessary to extract the fusel oil 
that may be contained in any spirituous liquid (such as 
alcohol, whiskey, brandy, etc.) by dissolving it out with 
ether or chloroform. For this purpose, the liquid is 
evaporated at as low a temperature as possible, until only 
a watery residue or only a slight residue remains. This 
is then shaken several times with ether or chloroform, 
and the ethereal or chlorof ormic solutions evaporated in 
a porcelain capsize until all the volatile solvent has es- 
caped. Any fusel oil that has been present in the sample 
will now be contained in the residue. A test-liquid is now 
freshly prepared by dissolving one part of methyl- violet 
in 100 parts of water, and adding enough of a two-per- 
cent hydrochloric acid to render the liquid decidedly 
green. ' Of this liquid about 3 or 4 times as much in vol- 
ume as the residue in the capsule amounts to is allowed 
to run into the latter. If any fusel oil was present, there 
will appear immediately some reddish-blue droplets which 
will float upon the surface of the still green or greenish 
liquid. This is due to the fact that the fusel oil has the 
property of extracting from the slightly acidulated ^reen 
solution of methyl-violet some portion of the latter in its 
undecomposed form, with its natural reddish-blue color. 
Ethereal oils can produce the same result as fusel oil, 
but a great deal oi shaking is necessary to make them 
extract the color, and it is then only pale blue, not reddish- 
blue, and never appears by merely pouring in the test- 
liquid as above directed. — After Dingler^s Pol, J., 261, 439. 

No. 1,855.— Oil of Ehodium (S.). 

Oil of Rhodium was formerly distilled from Lignum 
Hhodii, derived from Convolvtuua Scopariua L. and (ac- 
cording to De Candolle) probably also from Convolvulus 
flaridus L. It was at one time erroneously supposed to 
be derived from Oenista canarienaia L. Rhodium wood, 
or Canary Islands rose- wood, is seldom to be had in the 
market at the present time. It yields on distillation an 
essential oil which has some remote resemblance to oil of 
rose, and used to be largely employed to adulterate the 
latter before oil of rose geranium made its appearance. 
The American or Jamaica rose-wood is derived from 
Amyria bcUaamifera L. This is only used in cabinet 
work, and no volatile oil is obtained from it. The name 
Lignum and Oleum Rhodii is said to be derived from the 
fact that the Canary Islands rose-wood reached the con- 
tinent by way of Bhodus, where Spanish merchants had 
settled already in the 15th century. What is now sold in 
the market as Oil of Rhodium ib probably always an arti- 
ficial mixture. The usual components are said to be oil 
of rose geranium and oil of sandal- wood. 

No. 1,856.— Methylal (Dr. O. K.). 

This is one of the new hypnotics recently recommended, 
but up to the present time only rarely employed, at least 
in this country, so far as we have been able to learn. It 



is a member of the group of acetate, which are com- 
pounds formed by the union of aldehydes with alcohols^ 
water beiuR eliminated during the reaction. For instance, 
ordinary aldehyde (ethylic aldehyde) is CtH40. When 
this unites with 2 molecules of alcohol, 2C2H».0H, there 
is formed ethylic acetal, usually called merely **acetaJ,** 
CHiiOi or CH..CH.(CsH..H)>. Methylal is the acetal o£ 
themethylic series, sometimes also called /ormo/, beingthe 
dimethylate of methene, CHa.(CHt.O)« or CaHsOf. This 
is a colorless, mobile liquid, of the spec. grav. 0.8551 at 
IT^'C, boiling at 42 ''C, soluble in water, alcohol, fats, and 
ethereal oils, of a burning, aromatic taste, and possessing 
an odor reminding one of chloroform and acetic acid. It 
has been used as a hypnotic hypodermically, and with 
good effect, according to some reports. It has also been 
recommended as a liniment in nervous affections, and as 
an antidote in strychnine poisoning. 

No. 1,857,— Urethan (M. S.). 

We have published various articles explaining the 
chemical and? therapeutical properties of this hypnotic 
(see Am. Drugg., 1885, 204; 1886, 209, 216, 200). I'he re- 
ports on its usefulness are very contradictory. To judge 
from the results so far obtained with it in the pubhc hos- 
pitals of the city of New York, it is by no means to be 
relied on as a general and safe soporific. Sometimes it 
produces gastric disturbances. The same is reported by 
other recent writers. Drs. Otto and Konig have tried it 
in the stage of excitement of paralytic patients, and f oimd 
it almost or entirely useJess. But in some cases, particu- 
larly ia children, it was found moderately effective. 

Dr. H. Rotten bilJer, of Pest, has recently reported that 
he has used urethan successfully upon the insane, by 
hypodermic injection. He used trom 1 to 3 injections of 
5 minims each of a 30;;^ aqueous solution of urethan, and 
succeeded thereby in producing a quiet sleep lasting 6 or 
8 hours, without untoward symptoms or the formation of 
abscesses. 

No. 1,858.— Bartholow's Depilatory (N. Y.). 
Prof. Bartholow recommends a mixture of 

Sulphide of Barium 1 part 

Caustic Lime 1 part 

Starch 2 parts 

which is to be mixed with alcohol, and allowed to remain 
in contact with the parts until the hairs can be easily re- 
moved. 

No. 1,859.— Free Mineral Aoids in Vinegar (E. F. H.). 

Free mineral acids may be detected and estimated in 
vinegar in various ways. A very simple method for de- 
tecting sulphuric acid is as follows: 

Evaporate the vinegar (say about 4 fl. oz.) to a small 
bulk, allow to cool, and add about five times its volume of 
strong alcohol. All the sulphates will tberebv be precipi- 
tated, but any free sulphuric or other mineral acid which 
has not been volatilized at the temperature of evaporation 
will be dissolved by the alcohol. The alcoholic soiution is 
then filtered, diluted with water, the alcohol dissipated 
by boiling, tne sulphuric acid precipitated by barium 
chloride, and the precipitate washed, dried, ignited, and 
weighed. 

A still more delicate method is that of Casali. 20 Gm. of 
the vinegar is ground up in a mortar with about 80 Gm. 
of finely powdered porcelain (previously treated with 
hydrochloric acid to remove every trace of alkali, and 
thoroughly washed and dried), so that the mixture is not 
moist to the touch. If necessary, more of the powder 
must be taken. The whole is then ground up with 50 C.c. 
of ether (previously shaken with magnesia and water to 
neutralize any trace of acid), filtered and washed with 
ether. The filtrate is then shaken with a little distilled 
water, the ether distilled off, and the residue precipitated 
with barium chloride, 0.0005 Gm., or as little as rkv grain 
of free sulphuric acid can be detected in this manner. 

Jahring tests for free mineral acids by adding suli>hide 
of zinc which is unaffected by acetic acid. If either 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids are present, the odor of 
hydrosulphuric acid will be given off. 

Hager recommended the following test. Into a small 
test-tube place 1 or 2 drops of Gurjun oalsam, together with 
35 or 40 drops of pure acetic acid and warm to about 140'' 
F. Now add 2 to 3 drops of the vinegar to be tested. If 
free hydrochloric acid was present, there will immediately 
be produced a bluish- violet color. Sulphuric acid produces 
the same tint, but more slowly. 

No. 1,860.— Jam boo or Jambool Seeds (''Pharmacy ''). 

Jamboo or Jambool seeds have recently been highly 
recommended, in form of powder, as a remedy in diabetes. 
The use of the drug is said to diminish the amountof urine 
secreted, and to cause the disappearance of sugar within 
48 hours after taking the drug, which is administered in 
doses of about 5 grains every few hours. During theti me 
that the patients are under the influence of the drug, they 
are said to be able to take amylaceous food with im- 
punity. 

Jamboo {Jambu or JambU) is the Sanskrit name of the 
tree and of the fruit. In the Bombay presidency it is 
known, .at the present time, a&jdmhiU (according to Prof, 
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W. Dymock, ** Vegetable Materia Medica of Western In- sample which fails to produce this symptom after the ad- 

dia." 2d ed., 8vo, Bombay, 1885). ministration of 1 drop (or on repeated trial, 2 drops), may 

The seeds are derived from Eugenia jambolana Lam. be rejected as worthless. 
{=^ SyzygiumiambolanumBeC, Prodrom. HI., 259), a large M^rogrZycertn todfets.— These are officinal in the British 
and beautiful tree found almost over the whole of India, Pharmacopoeia, but no method is there given for their prep- 
being used both as an ornamental and shade tree, as well aration. They may be made by dissolving nitroglycerin in 
as for its fruit. It is also indigenous in the Indian Archi- ether, and mixing a definite quantity of this solution with 
pelago and in Australia. The bark is strongly astringent, a weighed amount of powdered chocolate to which some 
and dyes excellent durable browns; it also yields an ex- powdered gum arable may be added. For instance, the 
tract resembling kino. following proportions will produce tablets containing lj6: 

The Jambu tree plays an important rdle in Hindu my- ^sTu„.^^l,r^^^•« i ^«^4- 

thology. The PurSna^s (particularly the Vishnu-Purana), rh^^il^^^^A 1 Ji S^*« 

in gi^ne an account of the creat^ world, place the iml a?,?^''^^!;,^^.!^ 7n ^^ 

mense M&unt Meru in the centre of a group of seven large ^^^ araoic, powa 7U 

insular continents, one of which comprises India itself. To be divided into 100 tablets. The nitroglycerin reouisite 

Upon the mountain Gandhamdxlana, situated upon this for making these may be obtained by precipitating the 10^ 

continent, stands an immense Jambu tree, eternally alive solution with water, best in burette, allowing the nitro- 

and bearing flowers and fruit, forming, as it were, the grand glycerin to settle, then transferring as much of it as can 

standard of India. From this tree the whole continent be withdrawn to a tared flask, and to add to it the requisite 

receivesthenameJambu-dvipa, and this was subsequently amount of ether to dissolve it. The powders are then 

used by the Buddhists as a name for India itselt. The taken in the above-named proportions, 

legend says that this gigantic tree bears fruit as large as These tablets may also be made after the process of Dr. 

elephants ; when they fall upon the crest of the mountain Fuller (see our preceding number). 

from being over-ripe, they burst and pour out juice enough Caution. —We desire to draw attention to a possible source 

to form the Jambu River, the waters of which are drunk of danger in connection with the alcoholic solution of nitro- 

by the inhabitants, and render them content and happy, glycerm. If a vessel or bottle containing the 1-per-cent 

so that they suflEer neither from excessive labor (**perspi- solution is allowed, by oversight, to remain uncorked, and 

ration "), nor from bad effluvia of the soil, nor from old should be diminished, in volume by evaporation, it will be- 

ajje. come so much more energetic in its effects that it may 

All this, and much more that cotdd be said, shows in produce distressing symptoms. Moreover, should any of 

h )w great esteem the Jambu tree has always been held the solutions, particularly the ten-per-cent solution, be 

ih India. ^ broken, in a place where the liquid might be soaked up by 

Prof. Dymock describes the fruit and bark as follows: wood or other porous material, a dangerous explosive 

** The fruit, unless improved by cultivation, is about the might thereby be produced. In our judgment it would be 

size and shape 0£ an olive, of a purple color, and very preferable to choose another menstruum for the nitro- 

aatringent; within it is a white, papery shell, inclosing a glycerin. Such a menstrum should be non-volatile and 

large green kernel, also very astrmgent. The bark is gray should form with the nitroglycerin a non-explosive mix- 

a id fissured externally; internaUy it is red and fibrous; ture, the same as is the case with ethylic and methylic 

its) minute structure is remarkable in having several rows alcohols. It remains to be seen what will turn out to be 

of very large, pitted, oblong cell-walls, which can be easily the best solvent, possibly some fixed oil. For the present 

seen with tbe naked eye. The odor is like that of oak- we advise to prepare both the 10 and the If solutions so 

bark, and the taste very astringent. No analysis of the thattheycontainat least 25 per cent by volume of glycerin, 

fruit or bark appears to have been made." ^.r * o^« t. . -^-i rr> • x 

At present there is only very Uttle of the seed obtainable No. 1,863.— Hosin Oil (Rosm). . . r. . , 

here at New York, but an invoice is shortly expected. This oil is made use of not only for legitimate, technical 

purposes, but also for adulteratmg other oils. 

No. 1,861.— Deodorinng Aloohol (L. R. & Co.). When common pine rosin (colophony) is distilled (dry) 

These correspondents request us to state how they may in iron retorts, it splits up into a number of substances 

deodorize alconol. They fail, however, to inform us what whicfi may be enumerated as follows: About 5i% of 

the nature of the odorous matter is which the alcohol con- watery liquid containing pyroligneous acid; about 111^ 

tains. It depends entirely upon this whether the opera- of cruae, light rosin oil, ot spec. grav. 0.890; about 50^ 

tion of deodorizing it will be successful or not, within of crude, heavy rosin oil (having a bluish color), of spec, 

economical limits. We would, therefore, suggest that we grav. 0.930; about lOi^ of still heavier oil (called in Ger- 

be informed first what odorous matters the alcohol con- many **Ck)d-Oel" or '*Thran-oel") of spec. grav. 0.940; 

tains or what it had been used for; and second, what its and about 18} of pitch, the rest being lost, 

strength is. The light rosin oil is a mixture of low-boiling hydrocar- 
bons with volatile acids and other bodies. When it has 

No. 1,862— Nitroglyoerin PreparationB (J. 8. D., and been properly purified, it is known abroad as camphine or 

Newark). pinohne, though in this country these products are not 

The most simple and convenient method of administer- designated by special names, 

ing nitroglycerm in asthma, Bright's disease, and other The crude, heavy rosin oil is purified by boiling with 

affections, is in form of alcoholic solution containing 1 per water, then drawn off into large tanks, where it is mixed 

cent of nitroglycerin, or, as it is also called, glonoin. with plaster of Paris, which, during gradually settling, 

Regarding this, we have to state that, up to about six carries down with it all suspended matters. The oil, 

months ago, the quality of the commercial solution wa« partly purified in this manner, is used for axle-grease and 

perfectly satisfactory. Only a few houses had the facili- other common purposes. 

ties or had made arrangements for supplying the solution, The fully purified rosin-oil, so-called ** Cod-Oel," is pre- 

nearly all other dealers purchasing their supply from these pared in the following manner: The usual charge, eay 

firms. About six months agO; it was observed by a num- about 800 lbs. of crude rosin oil, is put into a well-cleansed 

her of physicians that the article then supplied had appar- still, and 60 lbs. of freshly prepared solution of caustic 

ently no physiological effect whatever and, on inquiry soda of spec. grav. 1.355 (38* B.) are added, together with 

among others, this was confirmed. The previous uniform 20 lbs. of freshly prepared milk of lime. The mass is 

reliability of the commercial solution, contrasted with its well stirred during one hour, and then subjected to aistil- 

sudden apparent inertness, led to the suspicion that some lation at a moderate heat. At first, the water and some 

mistake had been made in making the 1-per-cent dilution on light rosin oil pass over, afterwards the heavy oil of a 

the part of the firms engaged in its production. So far as we light-yellow color. Towards the end of the distillation, 

are aware, these firms obtain their supply direct from cer- the oil becomes darker and of a greenish-brown color, 

tain nitroglycerin works, where the latter is dissolved in The light-yellow oil may be rendered as colorless as water 

9 parts of alcohol, thus making a 10-per-cent solution. It by rectifying it with more solution of soda and milk of 

is in this strength that it reaches the firms alluded to, and lime. The first and last portions of this are caught sepa- 

they subsequently dilute to 1 per cent. In doing this, an rately and added to the next charge. The middle frac- 

error was probably committed in this way that a quantity tion constitutes the fully purified oil. 

of the solution already reduced to 1 per cent was subse- ^, . ^«. ™ ^ ^ ^, . ^ ^^ ▼ ^ xa^ 

quently mistaken for a 10 per-cent-solution, and again No. 1,864.— To Bender Glyoenn and Glue Insoluble 

oiluted to 1^, which produced, of course, a 1 in 1,000 solu- (J- E. L.). 

tion, which is aWtlier too weak for general use. T^e ., ^ow can a mixture of glue and glycerin be made insoluble 

attention of these firms and of wholesale houses was di- i„ water? '^ 
rected to this fact by one of us, and all stock containing 

nitroglycerin, and found inert, was at once cancelled. The combination of glue and glycerin is a mechanical 

Since then there has been no trouble. Great care is now one only, that is, glue is soluble in water, and this solu- 

exercised in ascertaining the proper strength of the solu- tion is miscible with glycerin; the water may be evapo* 

tion. rated and the glue and glycerin will remain, so that the 

While it is a comparatively simple matter to determine former may be said to be dissolved by the latter, though 

the nitroglycerin held in solution by the alcohol, by pre- the compound may be quite tough. Indeed glue is solu- 

cipitating it with water, separating, and weighing, yet this ble, even in the cold, in glycerin, but it requires a long 

is not an attractive operation, as it may lead to accidents time to be dissolved. Now the glue may be rendered in- 

in the hands of the unskilled. For practical purposes the soluble by combining it with chromic acid and exposing 

best test is a physiological one. Place one drop of the 1^ it to the sun-light. If a rather thick bulk of the mixture 

solution upon your tongue. In about 5 to 10 minutes a is to be treated, render the mixture of glue and glycerin 

peculiar form of frontal and temporal headache will be liquid on a water-bath, in a room lit by artificial (yellow) 

felt which will pass off in the course of an hour or so. Any light only ; incorporate with the solution some hot solu- 
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tion of bichromate of potassium. Of the latter about 1 thoroughly incorporating with it 20 parts of linseed oil. 

oz. is required for every 3 lbs. of glue. The effect of sun- This compound must be warmed before use. 

light upon such mixtures is that the^chromic acid is re- Another excellent cement is obtained by intimately 

duced to chromic oxide, which combines with the glue mixing finely powdered oxide of lead with just enough 

apparently only mechanically, and renders it insoluble in glycerin to make it plastic. This hardens very soon on 

water. According to Eder, the glue is not altered chemi- exposure to air. 

cally. Now the glycerin, mixed with the glue, is suscep- Many others may be mentioned, but the above will be 

tible of bein^ acted on by the chromic acid, and to be de- sufficient for the purposes of our correspondent, who wants 

composed if it remains long in contact with it. But under to cement iron- tubes into an iron-taink without rubber 

ordinary circumstances, we believe it will remain mostly washers below the lock-nuts. 

unaffected. It will probably remain mechanicaUy in- .. ^ __,_ , , * „, «r -^ ^ att « * x 

closed between the molecules of glue and chromic oxide. fO. 1,870. -^-Ink for Type-Wnters, etc. (U. 8. A.). 

At all events, only that which is near the surface will In answermc query 1,810, we referred our correspond- 

probably be dissolved out by water. This point you will ent to a paper l)y Mr. Furstpubhshedm our May number 

nave to determine yourself. Instead of bichromate of of 1886. He writes tons, however, that he did not have 

potassium, chrome alum may be used, according to Swan. ™®f^"^^. ^ ^^J^ ^^^^ ^as to be used on a nbban, but to 

^ ' '=> ink that is to be used in the Hall type-writer and m rub- 
No. 1,865.— ManuiiGkCttire of Oiled Silk (J. E. ). ber-stamps, where the impressions are taken directly 

from the type. 

* * Will you kindly give the composition of oiled silk and the we have several f ormute on our files for this purpose, 

manner of applying the compound to silk or mushn ? ^^^ cannot say how well these will work, as we have had 

OUed silk or oiled muslin is prepared by stretching suit- no experience with them. Here are several : 
able pieces of colorless silk or muslin fabrics upon frames, Dissolve the desired anilme color (which must be water- 
and applying to them a varnish made from 6 parts of ^luble) in 10 parts of water to saturation, or at least to 
boiled linseed oil, i part of rosin, and ipart of turpentine. such an extent that the required depth of color is obuain- 
Accordmg to others, the varnish is preferably made by ^- In this dissolve 10 parts of best gum arable by ma- 
boiling the 6 parts of oil with U parts of litharge and i ceration and subsequent heatmg; finaUy, add 10 parts of 
part of minium. The manufacture of these articles is not glycerin. ^^ _^ .^, ._. , . «« x * ^ ., 
without some risk, as the rapid diying of fatty oils in con- . J^issolve 20 parts of the anUme color in 80 parts of boil 
tact with combustible material may cause spontaneous ^^6 water; then add 10 parts of glycenn and 5 parts of 
ignition. Several cases of the destruction of oil-muslin sy^up. This is given by Hager, who also recommends to 
factories have occurred within the last decade or so. preserve it from spoiling by adding to each 100 Gm. of the 

preparation 5 drops of sulphide of carbon. 

No. 1,866.— Improved Fehling's Solution (U. S.). From considerable experience which we had with the 

We have published the composition of Schmiedeberg's preparation of colors smtable for stencilling, we venture 

improved Fehling's solution on page 229 of our volume for to make a suggestion. It will be seen by examining the 

1885, where a note will also be found on the chemical last-mentioned formula that it must be quite liquid, prob- 

character of mannite, which is recommended as a substi- ably more so than is desirable. Now, the best '* thicken- 

tute for Rochelle S6dt. The formula is briefiy as foUows: ing '' medium for such mixtures, and one which imparts 

Copper sulphate, crystals 34.632 Gm. *? *^T ^ ^ tendency to dry more rapidly, is /feartnn. 

Mainnite pure cryst . 16 " " ^® ^*^ ^ make such an ink, we would try various pro- 
Solution of Soda, spec.' graVV 1145* !.' ! ' .' .* ! '.'/. 480 C.c. portions of water, glycerin, dextrin, and coloring matter. 

Distilled Water q. s. to make 1 liter. ^^^^il we had struck the proper consistence. Some of the 

T^. ,.. 1 X. 4, £ uxiwtAM ^ am'line colors used for such purposes are sold in hard 

Dissolve the sulphate of copper in about 200 C.c. of lumps. They are, however, eaafy dissolved by boiling 

water, a^d the mannite previously dis^lved m 100 C.c. of ^th a little water to which the glycerin may be added at 

water, then add the soda solution, and finally make up Q^ce. 

^\^ ^^^^.^ 1 liter. „ « . , J ^x J Our correspondent also wants to know what wQl best 

The solution keeps extremely well. Even should it de- remove from paper the aniline purple ink he wrote his 

positasmaUtraceof oxide of copper on standing (owing letter with. This maybe done by using a moderatelv 

perhans to the presence of shght impurities), it will stifl gtrong alcoholic solution of oxalic or citric acids. 
De ul lor use. 

There is, however, one feature connected with this No. 1,871. — Putz-Poroade (Dr. B.). 

which has not been alluded to. This is the quantitative The compound mentioned in our November number, 

value of the solution towards glucose. The value of the page 218, as being composed of chalk 250, white bole 100, 

original Fehling^s solution towards the latter substance, carbonate of lead 125, magnesia 20, and oxide of iron 2() 

under exactly known conditions of dilution, temperature, parts is known as Belgian Putz-Powder, and probably sold 

etc., has been very carefully determined by Soxhlet. It dry in form of powder. We do not know it from personal 

remains, however, to be seen whether the substitution observation. We do not think that these ingredients are 

of mannite for Bochelle salt will make any difference the same as those contained in any of the commercial 

in this relation. putz-pomades, which are made with oleic acid or other 

That the solution, made with mannite, keeps well can latty substances. These putz-pomades differ very much 

be confirmed bv us from practical observation. Bo long in composition. Some consist of Armenian bole with 

as the reagent is to be used only qualitatively. Its enough oleic acid to make a paste, and some flavoring 

true quantitative relation to glucose need not be taken ingredient, such as oil of mirbane. Others contain rotten 

into consideration. But this must be done as soon as it stone, or oxide of iron, or siliceous earth. 

is to be used for quantitative purposes. ^t ^ c^c ^ . x. ^ ^. 

^ »^ ^ No. 1,872.— Prescription Query (B.). 

No. 1,867.— Solution for Making Soap-Bubbles (H This correspondent sends us a prescription which calls 

H. S.). ^<^r 

As a supplement to our answer to query 1,842 in our last ^?^.^mu*° u^^l?'® F^'^^ 

issue, we ^ve the foUowing formulaof a solution which Olei Therebinthmae fl 5 8 

is said by Mr. J. Boyle, of Glasgow (in the Chem, and from which 40 pills are to be made. 

Drugg,), to yield bubbles of very large size which do not ^^ ^^an hardly realize that anj physician of common 

burst readily and sometimes will last for many hours if sense would write such a prescription. Each **pill" would, 

properly protected: of course, have to contain 4 J minims of oil of turpentme; 

• and to hold this quantity of liquid, together with i grain 

Castile Soap, shavings Ik parts of cantharidos, a large bulk of inert powder would be ne- 

Olycenn 15 *• cessarv. The ingredients can be put into capsules, per- 

^***®' ^ ' haps, out even then some addition of an inert powder will 

1,868.— King/s Expectorant (R. & CV).). be advisable, powdered althaea root being perhaps one of 

This was originated by Dr. John King, of Cincinnati, the best, 

the author of the ** American Dispensatory." It is pre- No. 1,873.— Iron Wire for Iron Preparations (B.). 

pared as follows: The best iron wire for making iron preparations is the 

Lobelia, herb Itroz Gue, bright (not dull and black) piano wire of the trade, 

Sanguinaria root.V.V. V.. ......!.!.!!.'! 1 •* Other kinds of fine wire, such as card-teeth ar« made 

Skunk Cabbage root 1 ** from, or card-teeth themselves, and iron turnings thor- 

"Wild Ginger (Asarum canadense) root 1 *• oughly deprived of grease or oil, are equally suitaole. 

Pleurisy herb (Asclepias tuberosa) 1 *' The formula for making syrup of iodide of iron in the 

Water, or Vinegar . . . 16 fl. oz. United States Pharmacopceia is the one which you should 

Alcohol 48 •' follow. ^ 

Beduce the drugs to a moderately fine powder, and form • ^ • 

a tincture, by maceration or percolation, using more of Morphiomania has made great strides in France within 

the menstruum, in the above-given proportions, so as to t^® ^^^^ ^^^ years. In Paris its victims almost rival 

obtain 4 pints of tincture. those of alcoholism. At Bellevue (Paris) a hospital has 

been opened for the care, and, if possible, the cure of those 

No. 1,869.— Metallic Cement (Boston). patients. The cure of it is, however, very rare. It is 

Probably the best metallic cement is that known as found that both the use and the deprivation of the drug 

*' Diamond Metallic Oment." It is prepared by intimate- create a tendency to suicide in the victims; and at Belle- 

ly mixing 10 parts of prepared chalk, 15 parte of litharge, vue there are cushioned rooms for some of the patients, 

60 parte of graphite, and 5 parts of dry slaked lime, and • and a constant watch kept on aU.—Chem. and Drugg. 
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FOBMULAS. 



SELECTIONS PBOM THE HOSPI- 
TAL POEMULABY 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHAR- 

ITIEB Ain> OORREOnON OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 

(Contiimed from page 14.) 

V. MIXTURES FOR EXTERNAL OR TO- 
PICAL APPLICATION. 

173. Acidum Carbolicum lodatum 
(Iodized Phenol). 

9 lodi gr. 240 

Acidi Carbolici. | 1 

Glycerini fl. | 1 

Dissolve the iodine in the carbolic 
acid with the aid of a gentle heat; 
then add the glycerin. 

174. Balaamum Styracis, 

Q Styracis Purificati part. 40 

OleiOlivaa ** 5 

Alcohol " 6 

Mix. Used for the same purposes 
as Balsam of Peru. 

175. Collodium Carholiaatum {Car- 
bolic Collodion), 

\\ Acidi Carbolici gr. 90 

Olei Ricini ta 80 

Collodii q. 8. adfl. I 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

176. Collodium lodoformi. 

U lodoformi gr. 60 

i£theriB Fortioris tii 80 

Collodii q. 8. adfl. I 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

177. Collunarium Quinines (Quinine 
Nasal Douche). 

Q QuininsB Solphati8 gr. 1 

Sodii Chloridi gr. 80 

Aquae fl. 5 1 

Dissolve. Used in nasal catarrh, 
hay-fever, etc., a little being placed in 
the palm of the hand and drawn up 
the nose, or applied as a spray. 

178. Collyrium Atropines. 

9 Atropin88 Sulphatis rt. 3 

AquBB fl. 5 1 

Dissolve. Two drops to be put into 
the eye three times daily, in intis and 
keratitis. (Dr. W. F. Mittendorf.) 

Note.— To preyent this solution from spoilini?, 5 
grains of boric acid may be dissolved in each fluid- 
ounce. 

179. Collyrium Plumbi et Opii (Bureau 

O. D. P.). 

Q Liquor. Plumbi Subacet . . .fl. 3 2 
Vini Opii ni20 

Mix. Add six drops of the mixture, 
previously well shaken, to half a 
tumblerful of water, and bathe the 
evelids six times daily with it. In 
blepharadenitis. (Dr, W. F. Mitten- 
dorf.) 

180. Embrocatio lodi^ McCready 

(McCready'8 Paint). 

9 Chloroform! fl.3l 

Tinct. Aconiti 

Tinct. lodi Comp aa fl. 3 2 

Mix. 

181. Embrocatio iodiet Tiglii 
{Carson's Paint). 

9 Olei Tiglii m 80 

^tlieris Portions nv 60 

Tinct. lodi Comp fl. 3 '2J^ 

Mix^ 
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182. Oargarisma Aluminis Ferrati 
Compositum. 

9 Ferri et Ammonii Sulph. (TJ.S.Ph.), 

Potaasii Chloratis aa 3 1 

Aquae fl. J 16 

Dissolve. Used as a gargle, morn- 
ings and evenings. In subacute phar- 
yngitis, in ear-troubles. (Dr. W. F. 
Mittendorf.) 

183. GkirgaristnaBoracis. 

9 Sodii Borati8 3 2 

Glycerini fl. § 1 

Aquae Rosae q. s. ad fl. 1 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

184. Glyceritum Acidi Tannici (Gly- 
cerite of Tannic Acid). 

B Acidi Tannici 5 I 

Glycerini q. s. ad fl. 1 4 

Triturate the tannic acid with 3 fl. 
oz. of glycerin in a heated mortar to 
a smooth paste; then place it on a 
water-bath, and stir frequently until 
the acid is dissolved. When cold, 
make up the volume to 4 fluid ounces 
by the addition of glycerin. 

186. Glyceritum Gelatini (Glycerite 
of Gelatin. Glue Burn Mixture). 

9 Gelatini Albi § 7i 

Glycerini fl. | 1 

Acidi Carbolici fl. 3 2 

Aquae fl. 5 16 

Soak the glue in the cold water until it 
is soft; then heat it on a water -bath 
imtil it is melted. Add the glycerin 
and continue heating until a firm, 
glossy skin begins to form on the sur- 
mce of the mixture, in the intervals 
of stirring. Now add the carbolic acid 
and mix mtimately. 

^oto.— This mixture may be kept ready prepared, 
and is best preaenred in well-dosed gtaas or por- 
celain jars, when it is wanted for use, it is heated 
on a water-bath until just melted, and applied with 
a soft, flat brush over the burned part, where it 
will form a strong, flexible skin. 

186. Glyceritum Sidphuris (Sulphur 
Paste). 

9 Sulpliun8 Sublimati ^1 

-^tneris Fortioris fl. 3 3 

Glycerini fl. J 1 

Mix. 

187. Injectio Bismuthi Composita. 

3 Zinci Sulphatis gr. 8 

Bismuthi Subnitratis 3 1 

MuciiaginiB Acaciae fl. 3 2 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. J ^1 

Dissolve and mix. 

188. Injectio Hydrargyri Bichloridi. 

'B^ Hydrargyri Bichloridi gr. ^ 

Aquae fl. § 4 

Dissolve. (Dr. S. Alexander.) 

189. If\jectio Quercus, Heaton (Bea- 
ton's Fluid). 

9 

^ Morphinae Sulphatis gr. 1 

£xtr. QuercuB Albae Fl fl. I 8^ 

Dissolve and mix. Used as an in- 
jection, in quantities of 5 or 10 minims, 
mto the inguinal canal, after the re- 
duction of hernia, the object being to 
cause suflScient inflammation to pro- 
duce obliteration. 

190. Injectio Zinci et BelladonnoB. 

Q Zinci Sulphatis gr. 10 

Extr. BeUadonnae Fl n 15 

Aquae... fl. § 4 

Dissolve and mix. (Dr. H. Raphael.) 

191. Injectio Zinci et Opii (Bouxien's 
Inject io7i). 

^ Zinci Acetatis gr. 10 

Vini Opii 

Tinct. Catechu Comp .ail fl. 3 2 
Aquae q s. ad fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
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192. Injectio Zinci Sulphocarbolatis. 

9 2iinci Sulphocarbolatis gr. 12 

Aquae fl.J 3 

Dissolve. (Dr. S. Aleocander.) 

193. Irrigatio Hydrastini. 

B Hydrastini Sulphatis (flavi) . . 3 1 

Acidi Borici. . . 3 2 

Tinct. Opii fl. J 1 

Olei Gauicheriae n 20 

Aquae q. b. ad fl. $ 128 

Dissolve and mix. For irrigating 
the urethra. (Dr. J. W. S. Gouley.) 

JTofo.— Much oonfuflion ezigts regarding the ternu 
hydnuHn and hjfdnuHne. Until reoentiy, the Dame 
hifdnuHn was applied, oommerdally and In eclectic 
practice, to a product obtained as a yellow precipi- 
tate by adding hydrochloric acid to a liquid extract 
of hydrastis, or by first precipitating the Uqnid ex- 
tract with water and afterwards treating the pre- 
dpitate with hydrochloric add. It has been tbe 
custom of the eclectics to apply the name of the 
plant, changed so as to terminate in— ^n, to so-called 
" resinoids,^ or precipitates produced in the alco- 
holic liquid extracts by mixing them with water, 
with or without the intervention of adds. The jel- 
low predpitate thus obtained from hydrastJa is, in 
reality, a complex mixture, chiefly consisting of 
hjfdrocMorate of berberine^ which latter allmioid 
exists in hydrcutis^ along with other principles 
Since other acidss besides hydrochloric, nave alio 
been usBd for producing this predpitate, the pro- 
ducts are now usually distinguished as '* muriate of 
hydrastin^* '* ndphate of nydrattin^^'* etc., as the 
case may be, but all these are yellow and consist 
mainly of the respective salts of berberine. Hydrastis 
also contains a white alkaloid, the true hyarastine 
(latinized: hydrattina). Most of the recorded the- 
rapeutic experience has hitherto been based upon 
the yellow alkaloid berberine^ misnamed hydrastin 
platinized: kudnutinum.) 

The salt which has so far been used in the above 
preparation, in the public institutions of this De- 
partment, is the commercial ydlow '^ sulphate of 
hydrastin.'' 

Besides theCaboye, lipyd's Colorless Hydrastis has 
also been used with great satisfaction. 

194. Linim^ntum Anodynum 
C Jacob's Oil.'") 

9 CamphorsB, 

Chloral ..aa3 8 

Chloroformi, 

^therlB Fortioris aa fl. 3 2 

Tinct. Opii, 

Olei Sassafras. aa fl. 3 1 

Linim. Saponis. . . .q. s. ad fl. 1 16 

Dissolve and mix. 

195. Linimentum Opii Compositum 
(Canada Liniment). 

9 Tinct. Opii fl. 3 1 

Spir. CamphorsB, 

Alcohol, 

Olei Menthae Pip., 

Aquaa Ammoniae aa fl. 5 i 

Olei TerebinthinsB fl. 3 4 

Dissolve the oil of i)eppermint in the 
alcohol; add the spirit of camphor, 
then the oil of turpentine and tincture 
of opium, and lastly, the water of am- 
oaonia. 

196. Linimentum Siimulans. 

9 AqusB Ammonisa, 

Olei TerebinthinsB., fia fl. 3 1 

Linim. CamphorsD fl. 3 2 

Add the camphor liniment to the 
•rater of ammonia in sever^ portions, 
shaking after each addition. Lastly, 
add the oil of turpentine. 

197. Linimentum TerebinthincB 
Acidum (Brodie's Linim^ent). 

9 Acidi Sulphuric! fl. 3 t 

Olei OlivsB, 

Olei Terebinthinse aa fl. 3 1 

Add the acid gradually to the olive 
oil, stirring in a mortar. When the 
mixture is cold, add the oil of turpen- 
tine, and mix. 

198. Liquor Boro-Salicylicus Compo- 
situs {DobelVs Solution), 

3 Sodii Boratia, 

Sodii Bicarbonatis aa 3 ^ 

Glycerini tii, 800 

Acidi Carbolici liquefacti. . . ni 50 
AqusB calidsB fl. § 10 

Dissolve and mix. 

JVbfe.— Dr. Dobell's original formula directs the 
glycerite of carbolic acid of the Bnf. Pharm The 
aboye given proportions produce practically the 
same result. In certahi cases. Dr. Dobell recom- 
mends to replace the borax by chloride of ammo- 
nium, chlorate of potassium, or other salts. 
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199. Liquor Boracis Salicylicus 
(Thierach'a Solution). 

Q Acidi Salicylici part .1 

Acidi Borici ** 6 

Aquae ** 600 

Dissolve and filter. 

Note —In fllteriii«r solutions containing salicylic 
acid or salicylates, w/Ute filtering paper, tree from 
iron, must be used, to prevent the liquid from 
acquiring a red color. 

200. Liquor Bromi, Smith (Smith's 
Solution of Bromine). 

9 Bronii (1 av. oz ) gr. 487.5 

FotasBii Bromidi gr. 160 

Aqu89 fl. 1 4 

Dissolve the bromide of potassium 
in the water, add the bromine, agitate, 
and transfer the mixture to small, 
glass-stoppered vials. 

Used externally in gangrene. (Dr. 
J. Lawrence Smith.) 

iVbfe.— Bromine vapor is exceedingly irritating to 
the lungs, and very destructiye to the metallic parts 
of balances. H ence, when great accuracy in weigh- 
ing is not required, it is often more conyenient to 
use at once an original bottle of bromine, such as is 
put up for the market. The original formula for the 
above solution directed one trov az. of brombie. 
which would have to be weighed oqt. In place of 
this, it is recommended to use 1 avoirdupois ounce. 
Original bottles of bromine often have their stop- 
pers BO firmly fixed that they cannot be removed 
without risk. In such cases, it is best to proceed as 
follows : 

Dissolve the bromide of potassium in 4 fi. os. of 
water, and pour the solution into a deep wedgewood 
mortar. Take an original 1 os. vial of bromine, 
clean its outside thorouffhly, place it in the solution, 
and break the vial by a olow with the pestle. Then 
mix, and transfer to vials. 

201. Liquor lodi Carbolisatus 
(Boultori's Solution), 

3 Tinct. lodi Comp n HO 

Acidi Carbolici liquefacti . . th 40 

Glycerini fl. 5 ^ 

Aquse q. s. ad fl. | 16 

Mix the tincture with the carbolic 
acid, liquefied by a gentle heat; then 
add the other ingredients, and expose 
the mixture to sim-light until it has 
become colorless. 

Used as a local application in diph- 
theria. 

202. Liquor lodi Caustums, Churchill 
(ChurchilVa Iodine Caustic). 

3 lodi 31 

Pota^^ii lodidi 3 2 

Aquffi fl. 3 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

jVbte.— This preparation should not be confounded 
with Tinctura lodi. Churchili (ChurcniUs Tmcture 
of Iodine), which will be found under No. 214. 

203. Liquor Morphince Boratus. 

3 Morphinaa Sulphatis gr. 1 

Acidi Borici gr. 10 

Aqu8B fl- S i 

Dissolve. 

Five drops to be put in the ear every 
3 hours, in acute purulent otitis. {Dr. 
W. F. Mittendorf.) 

204. Liquor Picis Alcalinus {Alkaline 
Solution of Tar). 

3 Pici* Liquidso 3 4 

Potassad 3 2 

Aquse q. a. ad fl. 3 10 

Dissolve the potassa in i fluidounce 
of hot water; add the tar, and, when 
it is dissolved, enough water to make 
the voltune, when cold, measure 10 
fluidrachms. (Dr. L. D. Bulkley.) 

205. Lotio Flava (Yellow Wash). 

9 Hydrarg. Chlor.Corrosivi.,gr. 24 

Aquse Bullientis fl. | i 

Liquoris Calcis.. . .q. s. ad fl. | 16 

Dissolve the bichloride of mercury 
in the boiling water, and add the solu- 
tion graduaUy to enough lime-water, 
imder continued agitation, to make 16 
fluidounces. 

206. Lotio Nigra (Black Wash). 

9 Hydrarg. Chlor. Mitis gr. 64 

Liquoris Calcis fl. 1 1* 

Add the calomel to about 2 fluid- 
ounces of the lime-water, contained in 
the bottle in which the preparation is 
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to be diispensed, and agitate thorough- 
l}r. Finally, add the remainder of the 
lime-water, and mix by agitation. 

^ofe.— The sediment in this mixture is so heavy 
that it can only with difficulty be transferred from 
a mortar, together ^ith the liquid, iato the bottle. 
For this reason, it is preferable to prepare the mix- 
ture as directed above. 

207. Lotio Plumbi Composita (Gou- 
lard's Lotion, modified). 

9 Liquor. Plumbi Subacet., 

Tinct. Opii fiAfl. § i 

Tinct. Arnicae, 

Spir. Camphorse aa fl. J 1 

Aquse fl. l8 

Mix. 

208. Lotio Plumbi et Opii. 

9 Plumbi Acetatis 3 2 

Tinct. Opii fl. 3 4 

Aquae q. s. ad fl. ^ 16 

Dissolve and mix. 

209. Lotio Sulphuris Composita 
(Taylor's Lotion). 

^ Sulphuris Sublimati 38 

Spir. Camphorae fl. 3 2 

Sodii Boratis 1 1 

Glycerini .•. . . .fl. 3 8 

Aquae ^'Ifi 

Dissolve the borate of sodium in the 
water, add the spirit of camphor, and 
then incorporate the mixture with the 
sulphur previously triturated with the 
glycerin to a homogeneous paste. 

210. Mistura pro AmbustiSy Buck 
(Buck's Bum Mixture). 

^ Tragacanthae pulv 12 

Acaciaejpuiv 5^ 

Syrupi Fusci, 

Aquae BuUientis a& fl. J 16 

Mix the tragacanth and acacia with 
the molasses to a homogeneous paste, 
then add the boiling water under con- 
stant stirring. 

211. Oleum Ricini cum Atropina 
('^Atropine and Castor Oil"). 

JE^ Atropinae gr. 2 

Olei Ricini fl. 5 1 

Triturate the atropine with a little 
of the castor oil to a smooth paste, then 
gradually incorporate the remainder 
of the castor oil, and continue the tri- 
turation until the atropine is dissolved. 

One drop to be applied to the eye 
every half -hour. In burns of the eye 
by lime. (Dr. W. F. Mittendorf.) 

Note.— The solution of the alkaloid to the oil may 
be hastened by a gentle heat. The alkaloid atro- 
pine and not tne siuphate or any other salt, should 
De used for this preparation. 

212. Spiritus Ophthalmicus. 

9 Olei Lavandulae ^. 10 

Olei Rosmarini ^. 80 

Alcohol fl. 3 1 

Mix. To be applied to the eyelids 
mornings and evenings. In astheno- 
pic eye troubles. (Dr. W. F. Mitten- 
dorf.) 

213. Tinctura Acidi Borici. 

9 Acidi Borici gr. 10 

Alcohol fl. 5 * 

Dissolve, 10 drops to be put in the 
ear mornings ana evenings. In 
chronic, purulent otitis. (Dr. W. F. 
Mittendorf.) 

214. Tinctura lodi, Churchill (Chur- 
chill's Tincture of Iodine). 

9 lodi I 2k 

Potasaii lodidi § i 

Alcohol (U. S.) fl. S 18 

Aquae fl. I 8 

Dissolve the iodide of potassium in 
the water, add the alcohol and iodine, 
and dissolve by agitation. 

2fof«.— This preparation should not be confounded 
with Churchilfs lodtoe Caustic, which see under I(o, 

aoe. 
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215. Tinctura lodi Composita (Com- 
pound Tincture of Iodine (U. S. 

Ph., 1870). 

3 lodi gr. 240 

Potasaii lodidi gr. 480 

Alcohol fl. 5 16 

Dissolve. 

216. Tinctura lodi Decolorata (De- 
colorized Tincture of Iodine). 

9 lodi gr. 500 

Aquae Ammon. Fort fl. | 8 

Alcohol fl. 5 18 

*^ Mix the alcohol and stronger water 
of ammonia, add the iodine, and shake 
frequently until the latter is dissolved 
ana the mixture has become colorless. 

Note.— The product obtained by this or other 
processes no longer contains the iodine in a free 



217. Tinctura Saponis Viridis Com- 
posita. 

9 Saponia Viridis J 1 

OleiCadini fl. J 1 

Olei Lavandulae tri 90 

Alcohol fl. I 1 

Mix. (Dr. Tilbury Fox.) 

[To be conttoued.] 

Medicated Pencils. 

Dr. Unna, of Hamburs:, has intro- 
duced a new form of apphrin^ a vari- 
ety of remedies in form of thm sticks 
or pencils, in the same manner as ni- 
trate of silver is applied. Dieterich 
gives a list of these preparations in 
the Pharm. Centralhalle. The distin- 
guishing title or name chosen for this 
form of medication is Stilus dilubilis 
C^Pasten-Stift"). 

The mass, from which these x>encils 
are made, is prepared from starch, 
dextrin, sugar, and tragacfimth. These 
are carefullv mixed to a uniform pow- 
der, enough water added to make a 
plastic mass, and this mass is rolled 
out to strings of i inch in thickness, 
or made b^ pressing the mass through 
suitable orifices in a press (Knowlson's 
suppository apparatus which we il- 
lustrated in NEW Remedies, 1879, p. 
171, would answer well for this pur- 
pose). These strings or pencils are 
dried upon parchment paper at the 
ordinary temperature, and then 
wrapped in tin-foil. At one end of 
the pencil, the label is affixed. 

1. Stilus Acidi Salicylici Dilubilis 10^ 
(** lOjt Salicylic Pencil "). 

Salicylic Acid 10 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 5 ** 

Starch, pd 80 " 

Dextrin 35 ** 

Sugar, pd 20 •* 

Water sufif. quant. 

Yields 40-45 pencils. 

2. Stilus Acidi Salicylici Dilvbilis 40^ 
(**4(^ Salicylic PencU "). 

Salicylic Acid 40 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 5 *• 

Starch, pd 10 " 

Dextrin 25 " 

Sugar, pd 20 ** 

Water suff. quant. 

Yields 45-48 pencils. 

3. Stilus Arsenico-Sublimati Dilubilis 
10 et 5% C' 10^ Arsenic and 5^ 

Sublimate Pencils "). 

Arsenious Acid, pd lOparts 

Corrosive Sublimate, pd 5 * * 

Tragacanth, pd 5 " 

Starch, pd 30 •* 

Dextrin 80 " 

Sugar.pd ..20 " 

Water Auff. quant. 

Yields 39-41 pencils. 

4. Stilus Cocaince Dilubilis ^ 
(** 5% Cocaine Pencil ")• 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate, pd 5 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 6 *' 

Starch, pd 85 " 

Dextrin 85 " 

Sugar, pd 20 •• 

Water suflf. quant. 

Yields 48-50 pencils. 
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5. Stilus IchthyoU Dilubilis 20% 

C 20% Ichthyol Pencil "). 

Sodium Su]pho-ich- 

thyolate 20 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 5 ** 

Starch, pd 80 " 

Dextrin 85 •' 

Sugar,pa 10 " 

Water suff. quant. 

Yields 39-40 pencils. 

6. Stilus lodoformi Dilubilis 40jtf 

C'40% Iodoform Pencil"). 

Iodoform 40 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 5 ** 

Slarch, pd 10 ** 

Dextrin 30 " 

Sugar, pd 15 " 

Water suflf. quant. 

Yields 32-33^ pencils. 

7. Stilus Pyrogalloli Dilvbilis 40j^ 
(** 40;? Pyrogallic Acid Pencil "). 

Pyrogallic Acid 40 parts 

Tragacaiith, pd 5 " 

Starch, pd 13 ** 

Ether Ext. Annatto... 2 " 

Dextrin 20 *' 

Sugar, pd 20 ** 

Water suff. quant. 

Yields 40-41 pencils. 

[The ethereal extract of annatto 
directed in the formula is specified to 
he that prepared by Grehe & Ck). The 
object of this addition is not stated.] 

8. Stiltis Rssorcini Dilubilis 40jt 

** 4tO% Resorcin Pencil "). 

Resorcin, pure 40 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 6 " 

Starch, pd 10 ** 

Dextrin 25 ** 

Sugar, pd 20 ** 

Water su£f. quant. 

Yields 39-40 pencils. 

9. Stilus Samonis Kalini Dilvbilis 60<^ 

(** m% Potash-Soap Pencil "). 

Anhydrous Potash Soap 60 parts 

White Bole, pd 40 ** 

Knead them together. This yields 
3:2-34 pencils. 

^yote.— Anhydrous potash-soap is 
obtaindd by heating sort-soap (potash- 
soap) in a steam bath under constant 
stirring with a broad wooden spatula, 
until it no longer loses weight. 

10. Stilus Sublimati Dilvbilis 10^ 

r 10^ Sublimate Pencil"). 

Corrosive Sublimate, pd 10 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 6 ** 

Starch, pd 25 " 

Dextrin 40 " 

Sugar, pd 20 '• 

Water sufiF. quant. 

Yields 44-45 pencils. 

11. Stilus Zinci Oxidi Dilvbilis 20% 
^ C 20]i Oxide of Zinc Pencil"). 

Zinc oxide 20 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 5 •* 

Starch, pd 80 ** 

Dextrin 25 *• 

Sugar, pd 30 •* 

Water sufF. quant. 

Yields 32-34 pencils. 

12. Stilus Zinci Sulpho-carbolatis 
Dilubilis 2()% (* * 20j< Smpho-carbo- 

late of Zinc PencU "). 

Zino Sulpho-carbolate, pd ... .10 parts 

Tragacanth, pd 5 ** 

Starch, pd 25 " 

Dextrin 30 " 

Sugar, pd 20 " 

Water suflf. quant. 

Yields 35-^ pencils.— After Pharm, 
CentrcUh, 
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Ink for Bubber Stamps.— Eugene 
DiETERioH reconunends the following 
composition for 

Blus: Parts 

Water soluble Aniline-Blue 8 

Distilled Water 10 

Pyrol igneous Acid (Wood-vinegar).. 10 

Alcohol 10 

Glycerin 70 

Mix by trituration in a mortar. 

Other colors are made in the same 
manner, only substituting the follow- 
ing quantities of coloring matters for 
the 3 parts of blue in the above for- 
mula: 

Violet: 3 parts methyl-violet. 
Biuish-rea: 2 parts fuchsine. 
Brick-red: 8 parts eosin. 
Bluish-green: 4 parts water-soluble green. 
Brown: 4 parts water-soluble Bismarck 

brown. * 

Black: 4 parts nigrosin. 

All aniline colors, whether used as 
ink for writing or for rubber stamps, 
should be faintly acidulated. This is 
here accomplished by means of the 
wood-vinegar. —P^rm. CentrcUh. 
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peptone Suppositories.— Supposito- 
ries containing peptone have recently 
been recommended for the purpose of 
introducing nourishment by the rec- 
tum. The peptone to be employed for 
this purpose is the dry form now ob- 
tainable in the market. This corre- 
sponds to about 10 times its weight of 
meat. The following formula is 
recommended : 

Peptone, dry, and free from 

common salt 24 grs. 

Cacao Butter a sufiF. quant. 

to make 1 supi>ository. 

Dose for children, 1 suppository 4 
times daily; for adults, oouble the 
quantity.— Z^unctecTiaw (Prag). 

Syrup of Tamarinds is recommend- 
ed by Mr. Bozsnyay as a good corri- 
gent for the bitter t^te of preparations 
of Rhamnus Purshiana ('^Cascara 
sagrada ").—Ptorm. Joum, 

Pilula Aloini (or Sir Andrew Clark^s 
Aperient Pill), recently recommended 
by Sir Andrew Clark in a paper in the 
£ancet, for relief of simple constipa- 
tion when mechanical efforts fail to 
bring on motion. 

9 Aloini, 

Ext. Nucis Vom., 

Ferri Sulph., 

Myrrhae, pulv., 

Saponis &&gr. ^ 

M. One pill. 

A pill may be taken half an hour be- 
fore the last meal of the day, or jiist 
so much of one as will suffice to move 
the bowels in a natural way the next 
day after breakfast. 

Sir Andrew Clark remarks that if 
the faeces are dry and hard, and if 
there is iio special weakness of the 
heart, half a grain of ipecac may be 
added to each pill. Should the action 
of the pill be preceded by griping, and 
the character of the action be unequal, 
half a grain of fresh extract of bella- 
donna will probably remove these dis- 
advantages. [** Fresh extract of bel- 
ladonna^ evidently means the extract 
prepared from the fresh leaves, *'Ex- 
tractum Belladonnse of the British 
Pharmacopoeia. — Ed. Am. De.1 If the 
aloin pill gripes, provokes the dis- 
charge of much mucus, or otherwise 
disagrees, substitute the fluid extract 
of cascara sagrada (Rhamnus Pur- 
shiana), and take from 5 to 20 drops 
in an ounce of water either on retiring 
to bed or before dinner. And when 
neither aloin nor cascara agree, you 
may succeed by taking before the mid- 
day meal 2 or 3 grains each of dried 
carbonate of sodium and powdered 
rhubarb. 



Die wichtigsten Heilmittel in ihrkr 

WECHSELNDEN CHEMISCHEN ZUSAM- 
MENSETZUNQ UND PHARMAKO-DYNA- 

MiscHEN WiRKUNQ. UebersichtUch 
dargestellt von Dr. P. C. Plugoe, 
Prof, an der Keichsuniversitat in 
Groningen. Mit BewiUig. d. Verf, 
aus dem HoUandischen iibersetzt 
von Eduard Schar, Prof, der Phar- 
macie am Eide. Polytechnicum in 
Ziirich. 8vo., Jena, 1886. 
This is a compendious treatise on 
the most important remedies which 
are liable to variations in strength 
and in kind of effect from various 
causes. The subject is treated both 
from a pharmaceutico-chemical, and 
from a medical standpoint, and con- 
tains much that is of great import- 
ance to the physician to know, but 
which is to a great extent neglected or 
overlooked b^ him. 

At the end is placed a comparative 
table of the strength of different 
medicinal substances and preparations 
in the more important modem phar- 
macopoeias. A translation and ab- 
stract of one of the chapters of this 
work will be found elsewhere in this 
number. 

A Manual of the Diseases of the 

Skin, by Balmanno Squire, M.B., 

Lond., etc. Fourth smaller edition. 

London: J. & A. Churchill, 1887, 

pp. 194, 8vo. 

As a concise introduction to the 

systematic study of skin diseases, this 

manual has already proven itself to be 

acceptable. 

Outline of a Plan of Study for As- 
sistants in Pharmacy. By A. B. 
Prbsoott, Ph.D. A paper read 
before the Michigan State Miarma- 
ceutical Association, Oct. 12th, 1886, 
pp. 16, 12mo. 
El Colera en Valencia en 1885: 
Memoria acerca de los Trabajos 
realizados durante la Epidemia pre- 
sentada por la Alcaldia al Exc'mo 
Ayuntamiente en nombre de la 
Junta Municipal de Sanidad. Va- 
lencia: 1886, pp. 180 foL, with nume- 
rous tables and maps. 
This memoir gives an account of the 
cholera epidemic in Valencia, Spain, 
in 1885, amounting to 7,084 cases, the 
subject bein^ considereid under the 
headings: Medical Studies, Sanitary 
measures, Administration, and Statis- 
tics. 

Seventh Annual Report of the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, 
AND Charity of Massachusetts. 
Supplement containing the Report 
and Papers on Public Health, with 
a General Index. Boston: 1886, pp. 
357, 8vo. 
The reports of the Massachussetts 
Board of Health have always been of 
exceptional value and interest, and 
the present volume is no exception. 
The special reports on malaria in east- 
ern Massachusetts, disposal of sewage 
at the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
lead j>oisoninK, and relative to the adul- 
teration of food and dru^, are es- 
pecially noteworthy. This volume 
also contains a general index to the 
contents of the public health supple- 
ments of all the reports published by 
the State Board or Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of 

THE Alumni Association, with the 

Exercises of the Sixty-fifth Annual 

Commencement of the Philadelphia 

College of Pharmacy, for the Years 

1885-86. Philadelphia, Pa., 1886, 

pp. 204, 8vo, $0.25. 

BEsmES several interesting papers 

read at social meetings of theAssocia- 

tion, this pamphlet contains a great 

deal to interest the numerous alumni 

of the College. 
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Fio. 1.— DUdUatioD. From a copper-plate drawn bj Joan. Stradanus, engraved by Pb, 
Oalle. ZVL century. In tbe Qermanio Museuni. 



[ORIQIKIL TRANai^TIOM.] 

ANTIQUE DISTIUEJNa APPARATUS.* 

DiSTTLiiATioN, OF the art of separating volatile liauids 
from non-volatile substances, does not seem to nave 
been known to the Greeks and Romans. The oldest men- 
tion of it is made by Synesins, of Alexandria, who was 
bishop of Ptolemais in 
410. The Arabic Galen, 
Rhazesof Bagdad, who 
lived in the 10th cen- 
tury, in his writings 
compared coryza with 
the process of distilla- 
tion, for he says: ** the 
stomach is the still, the 
head is the alembic, 
and the nose is the con- 
denser from which the 
distillate drops. '^ From 
this it appears that 
distillation must have 
been already generally 
known in that time. 
In fact, the Arabic 
medical writers make 
repeated mention of 
the process. In the 
13th century, certain 
products of distilla- 
tion, chiefly some form 
of distilled liquor or 
alcohol, were giudually 
introduced in the ori- 
ent through Vitalis 
de Fumo, of Basle, 

ThaddsBUS, of Florence, and Amoldus, of Villanova. 
It required only a short time after it had become known 
as a medicine, to bring about its general use as a beverage, 
so that the nuuristrate 
of the city of Nurem- 
berg foiuid it neces- 
sary to issue an edict 
in 1490, strictly forbid- 
ding the sale of liquor, t 
on Sundays or other 
holidays, in houses, 
stores, or in public. 

According to this,< 
the use ot alcoholic 
beverages must have 
become already quite 
common; and as a 
whole series of distil- 
led waters were then 
already in use in me- 
dicine, the art of dis- 
tillation evidently was 
quite developed in the 
15th century. A very 
exact description of 
the apparatus then 
employed is given by 
Hieronymus B r u n- 
schwyck in his two 
copiously illustrated 
works, **Das Niiw 
Buch der Kunst zu 
distillieren " and ''Das Buch zu distillieren die zusamen 
gethonen dingComposita'genant." Both of these have 
been made use of in the preparation of the present ehap- 
tei by the author. 

According to Brunschwyck, the term deatillatio was for- 
merly more comprehensive than at present. The several 
operations of pharmacy which are now called straining, 
filtering, extracting, macerating, and distilling, were then 
au mcluded in the art of distillation (** dropping down.'') 

• Prom " Ana pbarmaoeutiicher Vorzeit io Bild und Wort." Von Hermann 
Peteji. (See ^80 last number.) 

gt We traD8la,te tbe Oerman word Branntwein generally by " liquor," as it ia 
?? <^nioa]y used as a name for any kind of distilled spirit. Brandy te a 
j^^' »*«^ntweto; " but not every " Branntwein »' la brandy, 1« 91^ woum 



Before the process of distillation was apphed to any solid 
body, the latter was usually first digested in a glaaEhflask 
for the purpose of dissolving or softening it. The heat re- 
quisite for the digestion was obtained in various ways. 
For instance, a hole about five feet deep was dug in the 
cellar; into this was put a layer of unslaked lime, and 
upon this some horse dung. The flask or glass-vessel used 
for the digestion was then placed upon this and more horse 
dung packed around it. Luke-warm water being then 
poured on, the lime became gradually slaked, and a corre- 
sponding amount of heat was communicated to the pack- 
ing material, which had to be renewed after two or three 
days. A more simple method was digestion under the rays 
of the sun or near a warm oven. 

Solar heat was rendered more powerful by the use of a 
concave mirror which was placed so that the flask stood 
between the mirror and the sun, whereby the rays of the 
latter were made to fall upon the flask from both sides. 

"* Other quaint methods 
of heating, used in 
olden times, are de- 
scribed or directed as 
follows: **in an ant- 
hill," **in bread," "in 
a baking-oven" **in 
the belly of a norse," 
**in ashes," **on a 
water-bath," etc., etc. 
When digestion was 
directed to be made 
''in bread," the filled 
vessel was surrounded 
with dough, and then 
the whole baked in the 
oven with the other 
bread in the usual 
manner. * ' Digestion 
in the belly of a horse" 
must not be taken 
literally ; this was per- 
formed by mixing 
horse^s dung with hot 
water to a dough, and 
placing the vessel into 
this. Tlie forms of the 
vessels were just as 
manifold as the meth- 
ods of heating. It was deemed especially necessary to 
choosQ such forms as would cause any volatilized vapors to 
become condensed inside of the vessel, and to flow back 

upon the contents so as 
to penetrate the latter 
anew. Vessels of this 
kind are shown in the 
accompanying illus- 
trations which are 
taken from Brun- 
schwyck's work. 

The mediaeval fun- 
nels, Fif;. 13, likewise 
had a different form 
from that now in use. 
According to Brun- 
schwyck, they were 
used for separating oil 
and water, and for fill- 
ing acid (aqua fortis) 
into the flasks. They 
do not seem to have 
been used for filter- 
ing, as the process of 
filtration through 
paper was then yet 
unknown. In B r u n- 
schwyck'stime, turbid 
liquids were clarified 
either by straining 
through linen or wool- 
len bags, or **they 
were distilled per filtrum." For this purpose, the liquid 
to be clarified was placed into a pan or plate upon an ele- 
vated place, and beside it, but on a lower level, a glass- 
vessel. A strip of felt or woollen fabric being then laid 
in the pan so that it depended into the glass, the hqmd 
would pass, by capillaiV attraction, along the porous 
strip, and would gradually drop into the vessel. In order 
to avoid evaporation and loss m the case of very volatile 
liquids, the **destillatio per filtrum" was performed in 
two retorts placed at different heights (Fig. 14), the beak 
of the lower one being luted into that of the upper. 
A strip of felt was arranged to pass from one into the 
other as before described, and the liquid would thus be 
TfieAe to pass over. 
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Fta. 2.— From Hieronymus Brunschwyck's work on PlstlllaUon. 
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One of the oldest forms of distillatory apparatus is un- 
doubtedly the alembic (alambik or alembik; from the 
Greek ambtx, cover, and the Arabic article aZ) which was 
* * a cover " provided with a delivery tube. Such an alem- 
bic was placed upon flasks or vessels made of metal, 
earthenware, or glass; both having been luted together, a 
receiver {receptaculum) was placed under the delivery 
tube, and the distillation could then be proceeded with. 
Fig. 2 shows such a distillatory apparatus, together with 
its oven, in full operation. Though this is represented to 
be erected in the oj^en air, it is probable that such opera- 
tions were not carried on in such exposed places. It is a 
usual habit of mediaeval draughtsmen, when illustrating 
some substance or transaction, to place in conjunction 
with it such other substances or persons as have some con- 
nection with it. The distillation of medicinal waters, 
most of which were derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
was carried on, not only by apothecaries, but also by cer- 
tain women who were called ^'Wasserbrennerinnen " (t. c, 
distilleresses). Evidently, the two females in Fig. 2 are 
intended to represent such craftswomen, while the two 



would, in the case of others, readily be projected into the 
neck of the retort. For this reason, retorts (also called 
** Storchenschndbel " or "stork bills ") were not much used 
for distillation proper ; they were chiefly employed for 
*^ destillatio per filtrum^^ or for digesting. In order to 
render glass-retorts, which were often maae of easily fusi- 
ble glass, more resistant to the action of heat (from a 
naked fire) and to prevent them from bending, they were 
covered with a mixture of clay, tow or flax-straw, horse- 
dung and wine, which was laid on in the thickness of 
about i inch, and allowed to become perfecty dry by ex- 
posure to air. If the vessel nevertheless crackea during 
the distillation, a strip of cloth was coated with a cement 
mad of red lead, chalk, flour and white of egg, and applied 
over the crack. To render the cloths more fire-proof and 
durable, they were first soaked in salt-water and white of 
egg and then dried. For luting together the alembic and 
tne receiver, various cements were in use. When a Mgher 
degree of heat was necessary for the distillation, the so- 
cafied Latum Sapientim (i. e., cement of wisdom) was em- 
ployed. This consisted of a mixture of clay, horse dung, 
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'iP^'T^Ht- 150. 4.--05CtirWto or dmple flask. Fio. 0.-Tni1nide, wtde-mouthed flask. Fio. O.—Urtnale with handles. Fio. 7. -Urinale with head luted 
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S^'^/^ **' Alembic. Fios. 17, 18.-Improved Alembics, Fio. 19.-Medi»val Retort. Fio. ol-^R^ptacle for Volatile Uquids. Fig. 21?-Sneof She Forms of 
hi ituiatoiy Apparatus. , . * ^ 



male ones are meant for apothecaries. The form of 
still-heads or alemhics, made ot glass, was not always the 
same. The simple alemhic (Fig. 16) suffered from the great 
drawback that most of the condensed vapors flowed back 
into the still, whereby the distillation was much retarded. 
Subsequently, the form was improved by arranging a 
gutter or pocket inside, from which the dehvery tube was 
made to descend. A great defect inherent to the use of 
these alembics was the want of a cooling apparatus; since 
a large portion of the vapors undoubtedly were lost through 
failure of being condensed. In order to avoid this, at least 
partiallv, the size of the alembic was enlarged, so as to 
bring a larger surface of it in contact with the air. This 
was best accomplished by the form shown in ¥ig, 18, 
called **Eosenhut" (i. e., rosehead), which was made of 
glazed clay, copper, tin, or lead, and was placed upon a 
flat pan of tne same material. For the preparation of dis- 
tillea waters, this form of apparatus was the most com- 
monly used. 

The medicBval retorts (Fig. 19), on account of their im- 
practical form, were only suitable for the distillation of 
such liquid^ as did not loam up much, since the liquid 



ground brick, powdered iron, salt-water, and white of egg. 
Anothei- mixture for the same purpose was composed of 
clay, horse dung, cow-hair and salt-water. When a low 
heat only was employed, a paste made of water-soaked 
paper and starch paste was used. The receivers or re- 
ceptacles were usually flasks, and in the case of very 
volatile liquids, a special form of glass-vessel with lateral 
spout (Fig. 20). Since alcohol or distilled liquor, as a bever- 
age, was prepared in larger quantities, the glass apparatus 
which had formerly* been in use soon become too small in 
capacity, besides being f oimd wasteful on account of the 
absence of a condenser. Hence copper stills were introduced 
in the middle ages. FiR. 21 shows one which is not very 
different from some of those now in use. In order to cool 
the vapors properly, the head or alembic was made in the 
form of a '^ Mohrenkopf^' [** nigger-head"; meaning w 
this case rather *' Turk's head" or ** turbaned head,^' oji 
account of its resemblance to a head with turban]. This 
* * Mohrenhopf^ was constructed so that the alembic proper 
was always surrounded by water. With the alcobohc 
vapors a large proportion of water (or phlegma) naturally 
passed; pyer. It was theretoj^ necessary to ^^dephkg- 
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mate '* the crude product. This was accomplished hy dis- 
tilling [or rectifying] it at a very low heat m a still hav- 
ing an alemhic without gutter, and the neck of which was 
stopped with a large sponge soaked in olive oil. The 
watery vapors became (partly) condensed when coming 
in contCLct with the sponge, while the alcoholic vapors 
passed through it, and eventually found their way mto 
the condenser. 

In order to produce alcohol of still higher percentage, 
an apparatus was used, according to Brunschwyck, 
which may be regarded as the basis of the varioiis iorma 
of dephlegmators even now in use. The still was con- 
nected with a worm, which was made to pass repeat- 
edly through a tube filled with cold water. All but the 
lightest vapors were thereby condensed and returned into 
the still, wnile the high-grade alcohol passed upward into 
the receivers. That Basiuus Valentinus made use of crude 
carbonate of potassium (obtained by incinerating argol) 
for dehydrating alcohol in the Xv. century is already 
well known, and is only mentioned here incidentally. 
Since the determination of alcoholic percentage by means 
of the alcoholometer (spec, grav.) was only rendered pos- 
sible after absolute alcohol had been isolated at the end of 
the last century, the testing of alcohol for its strength was 
only an approximate one in those days. Brunschwyck 
thought he nad attained the highest point when a linen 
cloth saturated with the spirit and ignited, continued to 
bum after the alcohol had been consumed. Of course, 
had the spirit been very aqueous, the remaining water 
would prevent the cloth from burning. Olive oil was also 
in use, it being required to sink when dropped into it. As 
olive oil has a spec. gr. of about 0.915, an alcohol of 60 
per cent would satisfy this requirement. Later, the test 
Dy gun-powder was introduced. On pouring alcohol upon 
the powder, the latter should deflagrate after the alccmol 
had burned off. [The alcohol was then called *^ proof 
spirit."] 

Albertus Magnus pointed out that distillates obtained 
from metallic apparatus are often contaminated by metal. 
Brunschwyck also warns agfiunst such, and an ordinance 
for apothecaries, x>as8ed at Nuremberg on June 7th, 1555, 
prescribes the use of glass apparatus for distilling liquids. 
As this ordinance went too far, being evidently appbcable 
to all pharmaceutical operations, it was subsequently with- 
drawn, being omitted m the ordinance issued in 1592. 

When lighter and lower-boiling liquids began to be in- 
troduced, the necessity arose to provide better condensers, 
and in consequence of this the principle adopted by the 
distillers of bquors were gradually adopted in pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories. The works on distiUation dating from 
the second half of the XVI. century, therefore, show a 
considerable advance in this direction. Sometimes alem- 
bics were employed with two delivery tubes, each of which 
was separately connected with a tube passing through a 
cask filled with water and into a separate receiver. Yet 
this method was speedily recognizea to be insufficient, and 
the next step was to lengthen the passage of the vapors by 
giving the condensing tube the form of a coil. 

In the condensers employed in the XVI. century, no 
notice was yet taken of the fact that water, when heated, 
becomes lighter and has a tendency to nse. while cold 
water, being heavier, will be able to form a layer imder- 
neath it. Consequently fresh water was poured into the 
condenser from above at the hottest part, while it should 
have been made to enter it at the lowest portion. 

In some cases stills were used in whicn provision was 
made to catch the more volatile and the more '* phleg- 
matic" substances in separate receivers, by means of 
several delivery tubes arising from the still at varying 
heights. 

Empyreumatic oils were prepared by me€kns of dry dis- 
tillation (destillatio per deacenaum) . The oven constructed 
for this purpose contcuned a double chamber, one above 
the other, communicating by a central opening. Into this 
was laid, from above, a tinned iron diapnragm and upon 
it an earthen pot containing the wood or otner material 
to be subjected to the operation, with the orifice down- 
wards. In the lower cnamber another earthen vessel 
with lateral outlet was fitted into the opening from be- 
low. Fire being then applied to the upper vessel, the tarry 
products would collect m the lower and fiow out into a 
vessel set below the spout. When an oven was not avail- 
able, the two potis, separated by the diaphragm, were fitted 
together, the lower one buried into the ground and fire 
applied to the upper. Amonjg the oils prepared in this 
manner was the empyreumatic oil of the juniper, oleum 
juniperi empyreumaticum, or oil of cade (see this journal, 
1884, page 223). 

Bank-Note Cement. 

Soften 1 lb. of the best glue in water^ boil to dissolve and 
strain it very clear; boil also 4 oz. of isinglass, previously 
softened by steeping in water; put the two together in a 
double glue-pot with i lb. of brown sugar, and boil the 
mixture until it is quite thick; then pour into plates or 
moulds. When cold, cut and allow to dry, when the pieces 
are ready for use. They can be carried in the vest pocket. 
The cement is very useful for joining pieces of paper con- 



[ObIOINAL TBllfBLATIOII.] 

THB CHEMICAL NATUBE OF PFTBOLEIJM OINT- 

MENT. 

(Oonchided from page 9K.) 

Distillation of the solid and liquid Vaseline, 

After having shown that natural vaseline (that is, the 
residue left on distilling certain crude petroleums) con 
sists of a solid and a liqmd portion, and having also shown 
how these may be approximately separated from each 
other by fractional precipitation, the authors, Messrs. 
C. En^ler and M. Boehm, pass on to the properties of 
these hquid and solid portions. 

Both of these portions begin to boU at 240" to 246° C. 
(464^^73'" F.), and at 340^ C. (644° F.) yield a distillate 
which in the case of the liquid vaseline amounts to 75 
per cent of the quantity taken for distiUatioti, and in the 
case of the solid to 66f per cent. The melting point of 
the residue from solid vaseline is 104° to 106*" F., that of 
the distillate 97** to 99** F. The residue and the distillate 
from the liqiud vaseline were both liquid, though the resi- 
due was qmte viscid. 

Even here it must be stated that the residue of the 
solid vaseline was entirely amorphous, while the distil- 
late was strongly crystalline. 

With regard to the constantly observed fact that solid 
vaseline was always converted by distillation from an 
amorphous into a crystalline condition, the authors made 
some experiments to determine, if possible, whether any 
change in chemical composition had taken place. For 
this purpose, a quantity o£ vaseline melting at 104° F. was 
distilled in vacuo, in the manner described above, to al- 
most the last drop, whereby a distillate was obtained 
which congealed to a yellow wax-like crystcdline mass, 
melting at 99° F. This was dissolved in petroleum ether, 
and treated with animal charcoal to decolorize it. After- 
wards it was melted and analyzed, when it was found to 
have suffered noticeable increase of the hydrogen (from 
14.17 percent) and diminution of carbon (from 86.25 to 
86.98 per cent).* 

The authors then subjected American vaseline, melt- 
ing at 32° and 33° C. (89.6° and 91.4° F.) to fractional pre- 
cipitation, and obtained from it only 14 per cent of *' solid 
vaseUne" melting at 49°-60° C. (120.2°-122° F.): the re- 
mainder was liquid at ordinary temperature. An exact 
determination, nowever, of the proportions between the 
solid and liqiiid portions of American vaseline still re- 
quires to be made. 

As the solid and liquid portions of any kind of vaseline 
have very nearly the same ultimate composition, and 
nearly the same Soiling points, they cannot be separated, 
unchanged, by fractional distillation. The only way in 
which their separation can be effected is by fractional 
precipitation, as devised by the authors (see our Febru- 
ary number, page 25). 

Begarding the chemical nature of those solid and liquid 
hydrocarbons, it may be added that they are all satu- 
rated,! at least when prepared by the authors^ method. 

This is shown, for instance, by the fact that on the addi- 
tion even of a single drop of bromine, to the liquid vase- 
lines or to a solution of the solid ones in bisulphide of 
carbon, hydrobromic acid vapor is copiously given off, 
which would be impossible if any unsatiu*ated compounds 
were present. Whether aromatic hydrocarbons are pres- 
ent or not. has not been determined hy the authors. 

From tne fact that the solid hydrocarbons of vaseline 
are amorphous and are converted only s^ter distillation 
into the crystalline form, the authors conclude that true 
crystalline paraffin is in general not contcuned in crude 
petroleum, and that the solid hydrocarbons observed to 
exist in the latter have much resemblance with the 
fossile wax (ozokerite), which is, indeed, regarded by 
many as a dried-up petroleum. Andreas Bucnner, who 
first prepared this so-called paraffin (according to Fuchs) 
from the petroleum of the Tegemsee, named it, therefore, 
quite correctly Berg-fett C* mountain grease 'O* It is not 
intended to deny the existence of petroleums containing 
some paraffins as such ; yet it seems as if it were present 
in them, mostly at least, in some transition form. 

Fcom the above it is evident that there is a considerable 
difference between natural and artificial vaselmes ; for, 
though both may be split into a solid and a liquid portion, 
yet these products are very much more different, chemi- 
cally as well as physically, when obtained from the arti- 
ficial than those of the natural vaseline. Hence, the 
former is much more prone to assume a granular condi- 
tion, and may easily be separated by distillation into oil 
and ceresin. They even differ in viscidity, the artificial 
vaseline being much stiffer than the natural, even at the 
same temperature. 

The want of homogeneity of the artificial, when com- 
pared with the natural vaseline betrays itselt very promi- 

* These are the outside figures of several ciyen by the authors. The others 
show a much smaller difference. We think the latter too insli^iificant to base 
any conclusions upon them, inasmuch as the the discrepancies are within the 
usual errors of experiment. 

t For the benefit of some of our readers, we append the following explana- 
tion: 

A §atur€Ued hydrocarbon is one in which all the bonds of the carbon are com 
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softens when applied to the tongue. — Chem, and Druggist. and thus ^'satumted.'* 
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nently during the melting and reconeelation of the for- 
mer. Natural vaseline, when warmed, pafises only very 
slowlv from a transparent salye-liko condition into a quite 
viscid, and gradually into a thin-fluid state. But, no mat- 
ter how the degrees of viscidity appeared during melting, 
when the vaseline cools it becomes very gradually thicker 
and though still appearing to be liquid, it insensibly passes 
back into a transparent butter-hke condition, without any 
sign of solid crystalline particles. The artiflcial vaseline, 
however, although passmg likewise very gradually, when 
melted, from a aense into a soft condition, yet changes 
very suddenly from the last into a thin liquid. While 
natural vaselme, at 176*' F. , still possesses more than twice, 
at 122° F., more than three times, and at 113° F. almost 
five times the viscidity of water, the artificial vaseline is, 
at 212" F., almost as thin as water, and reaches already at 
149'' F., a CQpdition in which it will refuse to fiow from 
the aperture of the apparatus (viscidimeter). At the same 
time, distinct solid particles are seen to separate on cooling, ' 
so that the final mass is really a mechanical mixture of 
solid granules with liquid parafiin oil. In short, natural 
vaseline behaves, on melting, exactly like an animal fat 
(lard), while the artificial does not. 

Regarding the acidity of vaseline, there is to be distin- 
guished between acids that may be derived from the refin- 
ing process, and those which are formed or still forming 
tlb^ough the action of air. As to the former, they are 
chiefly of the nature of sulphonic acids which are formed 
b^ the sulphuric acid combining with vaseline or its con- 
stituents, and a small amoimt of which may remain in the 
final product. Whether any particular vaseline has been 
manufactured or purified with the intervention of sul- 
phuric acid or not. cannot be told from the product, unless 
this is actually shown to contain remnants of the acid. 
Of course, if the vaseline has been prepared hy the method 
given by xhe authors, the presence of sulphuric acid or its 
products is excluded. , 

Oonceming the acidification •due to the oxygen of the 
air. we have the report of Prof. R. Fresenius. According 
to nim, 1 gramme of American vaseline, when heated dur- 
ing 16 hours to 110*" C, absorbed 6.22 cubic centimeters of 
oxygen, while German, so-called '* Virginia vaseline," ab- 
sorMd only 0.78 cubic centimeters. The former, after 
oxidation and solution in ether, showed a distinct acid re- 
action, the latter only a very faint one. 

Since it does not appear from these results whether the 
** Virginia Vaseline ^ examined by Fresenius was, or was 
not, the officinal Unquentum Paraffiniot the German 
pharmacopoeia, which is prepared by mixing solid paraffin 
with paramn oil, the authors of the paper decided to in- 
stitute new experiments, which would at the same time 
reveal the amount of acid formed. In these experiments 
they introduced the modification, to add from time to 
time small quantities of water, with the expectation that 
this would hasten the absorption of oxygen. In each case, 
between 11 and 16 Gm. of vaseline were mixed with 2 to 8 
C.C. of water and the quantity of oxygen below given (in 
the table), in tubes which were immediately sealed, and 
which were then heated during twenty-four hours to 110** 
to 115* C. At the end of this period, each tube was emp- 
tied under water, and the amoimt of absorbed oxygen 
estimated by the quantity of water taking the place of the 
absorbed gas. Next, the amount of acid in the water ori- 
ginally added, as .well as in the vaseline, was estimated by 
means of alcoholic ^ normal potassa solution (the vase- 
line having been dissolved for this purpose in ether). In 
each case, the largest quantity of acid was found in the 
vaseline and not in the water. For the purpose of com- 
parison, two parallel experiments were made with lard, 
and in the case of artificial vaseline (Unguentum Paraffini) 
it was determined to find out which of its constituents 
was cajpable of absorbing the greater quantity of oxygen. 
The following table exhioits the results: The natural vase- 
line quoted is that of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company of New York. The artificial was made by melt- 
ing together one part of ceresin (Paraffinum soUdum) and 
three parts of liquid vaseline of two different sorts. The 
lard employed was acid already before the experiment, 
but this amount of acid was deducted. The vaselines 
were free from acid before the experiment: 

Table showing the Amount of Acid produ^ced in Vaseline 
and Lard by Oxidation. 





QOlimTT UBED OF 


OXYOEK 
ABSORBED. 


PBRCSIfTAOr OF ACID 




Matkrial. 


OXYOBN. 


XZPRBBIIED AS PO- 
TASRA." 


Natural Vaseline, I. 

•* " II. 

«* " m. 
Artificial Vaseline, I. 

" •• II. 

" III. 

Lard I. 


12.9 Gm 

11.6 

14.7 

15.5 

11.7 

14.8 

14.5 

14.9 

12.0 

11.0 

11.4 


59.5 Co. 

71.5 

76.8 

74.0 

69.1 

74.7 

71.2 

57.8 

56 7 

56.9 

62.7 


84.9 C.C. 

46.5 

42.9 

4.5 

4.7 

4.2 
49.8 
42.0 

5.5 

4.1 

8.0 


5.5 mcr* 

9.1 
10.6 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 
81.1 
89.4 


0.048jift 

0.078 

0.071 

0.005 

0.006 

0.009 

0.214 


'* II. 

Liquid Vaseline, I . . 
•« •« II.. 


0.261 






Geresin 













According to these results, lard undoubtedly exhibits the 
greatest tendency to absorb oxygen, and still ^eater is 
the amount of acid thereby formed in the lard. For, 
while 42 to 46 cubic centimeters of absorbed oxygen pro- 
duced only 9 to 10 milligrammes of acid (expressed as 
** potassa,' in other words, calculated about equivalent to 
acetic acid), on the other hand^ 49 C.c. of oxygen absorbed 
by the lard produced 31.1 milligrammes of acid. Much 
smaller is the capacity of acidification in the artificial 
paraffin. Among its components, the liquid portion 
appears to be a little more readily oxidized than the solid. 

From a medical point of view, it wotdd seem that the 
above results show the preference of the artificial over the 
natural vaseline. But the authors are candid enough 
to add that it would be unjust to condemn the use of the 
natural v£iseline on account of its greater proneness to 
oxidation. 

It should be remembered that both Prof. Fresenius' 
experiments and those of the authors of this paper were 
made under conditions which specially invltea oxidation 
and acidification, and which never occur actually during 
the practical employment of vaseline. 

The authors spread two samples of natural (Chesebrough) 
vaseline evenly upon plates of glass and exposed them to 
the air, near a stove, for 14 days. The same was done 
with artificial vaseline and lard. At the end of this period, 
the following quantities of acids were found (expressed as 
percentage of potassa). 

Natural Vaseline, 1 0.025 

II 0.026 

Artificial Vaseline 0.015 

Lard... 0.04t< 

Hence, the rate of acidification, at a moderately warm 
temperature, is not much different in the two kinds of 
vaseline. 

When atmospheric air was confined with specimens of 
the fats in closed tubes for two days, and heated to 
40°-60'' C, the amount of oxygen absorbed amounted to: 

Natural Vaseline 2 C.c. 

Artificial Vaseline * 1.5 C.c. 

Lard 2.8 C.c. 

Replacing the atmospheric air by oxygen under these 
circumstances did not produce a sensible difference. 

In view of the conditions required of vaseline for medical 
or sureical purposes, it may therefore be said that the 
natural is at all events sufficiently resisting to changes, and 
that it appears preferable to the artificial mixture of the 
German Pharmacopoeia on account of its greater physical 
and chemical homogeneousness, as well as on atecount of 
its better preserving its salve- like consistence at different 
temperatures, compared with the artificial which is apt to 
become granular and, when gently warmed, quite thin- 
fiuid. Consequently, the claim made for the artificial 
vaseline, that it is much more indifferent towards certain 
strong chemical agents, such as concentrated sulphuric 
acid, IS of but little importance. It is only where a not- 
able acidification might become decidedly objectionable, 
particularly at higher temperatures, that the artificial 
vaseline might be preferable. — From Dingler^s Pdyt, 
Joum. 
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DROP COUHTBB. 

Lakpbeoht has' deseed a new Tincture Bottle with 
» Drop-Counter, in which the latter can be used for 
delivering drops either while still inserted in the neck, or 
by itself. In the neck of the bottle are two canals or 
grooves, 6,&, which, when the stopper is turned in the 
proper direction, correspond with two small orifices, CA^^ 
the hollow stopper. Two other corresponding holes, for 
the admission of air, are provided for at a. The ^^VV^^ 
which is hollow (but closed at the bottom), has an expanded 
n'eck, with an orifice at two opposite points. When the 
bottle is inclined, the liauid finds its way along the lower 
groove, through the orifice c, into the stopper whence it 
may be dropped through the expanded neck. After the 
stopper hasten partly filled with the liquid, a small por 
tion will remain in it, when the bottle is set upright a»ain, 
and the stopper may then be removed and used as a drop- 
counter by Itself, as long as it contains any liquid.— G^'*"*- 
Fat 36587. , 

[The objections to this appliance are the obstacles to be 
overcome m its construction, which would render it ex- 
pensive, and the difficulty with which the cavity of the 
stopper can be kept clean.— Ed. Am. Drug.] 



* mUigrammes. 



t Percentage by weight. 



The Diffbrenoe (so says a medical exchange) between a 
hill and a pill is that one is hard to get up, and the other 
hard to get down. 
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A NEW ICEABUBma STOPPEB. 

SiBBEmiANN, Vanoli Sc Co., of Untemeubrumi (Saze- 
Meiningen, Q«rmany), are the patentees of the mea- 
suring stoppers here illustrated. 

The patent extends both to the stopper and to the bottle. 
The neck of the bottle has an expansion at TF, which, when 
the stopper is turned so that the orifice or slot at X comes 
opposite to it, establishes commimication between the bot- 
tle and the stopper. On holcUng the bottle downwards, 
after having turned the stopper in the manner indicated 
(see Fie. 1), the liauid in the bottle^ will flow into the stop- 
I>er ana fill it. All that is now necessary is to turn the 
stopper half way around so that it is in the position shown 
in Fig. 2y when the bottle may be placed on its bottom 
again. The stopper K is now removed and the dose poured 
out. 



Pio 1. 



Fio. & 





Siebeoxnann, Vanoli A Ck>.*8 dose- measuring stopper. 



These bottles are not intended for shop-bottles, though 
they can be used as such, but for holaing liauids pre- 
scnbed by physicians, different sized stoppers being lur- 
nished, aocoraing to the dose which is to oe taken. The 
capacity of that shown in the cut (which is, of course, re- 
duced in scale) is 16 erammes, or a tablespoonful. The 
manufacturers make Dottles holding respectively 60, 100, 
150, 200, 260 Gm. and stoppers holdmg 6, 10, ana 15 Gm. 
The stoppers fit any of the above bottles. 



MAKING on. OF SASSAFRAS. 

IN some of the interior coimties of North Carolina may 
be seen, in operation, many primitive establishments 
for the manufacture of the oil of sassafras and oil of penny- 
royal. The apparatus used in this work is so exceedingly 
rude and prinuti ve as to appear ridiculous to most observ- 
ers; but the product is of good quality, and constitutes a 
profitable industry. For these oils the usual style of ' ' still " 
IS shown in the sketch, which may be briefly described as 
a short trench in the ground, ending in a low flue or chim- 
ney. Over this trench is placed a closed wooden box, 
having a sheet-iron bottom, and an auger hole on top, 
through which water is x>oured. An ordinary barrel 




A prlmltiye saasafraflB sdn. 



Stands end-wise on top of the steam-box, and has several 
holes bored through its bottom, and also through the top 
of the steam-box. allowing steam to pass freely up 
through the barrel. A lute of clay is used to close the 
joint between the lower end of the barrel and the steam- 
box, as well as the cover of the barrel. Instead of a 
** worm," a tin pipe immersed in a troueh of cold water is 
used; and a steam connection with the barrel is generally 
made by an elbow branch of wood, bored out with an 
auger. The sassafras tree iS<issafr<i8 officinale) Rrows 
abundantly in this section, especially on worn-out wids, 



where it is usually found in dense thickets of small shrubs. 
The root is dug and washed free of dirt, and, after being 
chopped short and bruised with a hatchets is ready for 
the^^still." This work is done by boys employed by the 
manufacturer, who pays a stated price per hundred 
pounds for the root ready for use. 

The same outfit is used in the production of the oil of 
pennyroyal (Hedeoma puleffioides), which grows abund- 
antly in the woods in many counties. 

When the barrel is filled with the roots, and the cover 
made tight with clay, the process of distillation Koes on 
rapidly. The steam passes through the mass of bruised 
roots, cmd is condensed by the tin tube into a mixture of 
distilled water and oil, and runs into a glass vessel set to 
receive it. Bein^ of different densities, the oil and water 
rapidly settle into two strata, and one can be decanted 
from the other. 

It is said that the operator of such a '* still " can pay 
all running expenseSsand make a clear profit of $3 per day. 
When we consider tnat the cost of establishing such a 
''factory "is less than $10 for the entire establishment, 
and no chemical education is necessary on the part of the 
operator, the profit of the work is not to be aespised.— 
Thomas C. Harris in Pop. Set. News. 

A fNBW BLAST AND BLOW-PIPE LAMP. 

THE lamp illustrated in the accompanying cut is around 
box containing two reservoirs, one 2>, being filled 
(not quite full) with alcohol, and the other being only 
about one-half full of benzin— when very high tempera- 
tures are to be attained, with gasoline. The oenzin reser- 
voir, at E, is ordinarily closed with a screw-cap. But two 
tubes project from it, one in the centre, which bears three 
horizontal tubes each provided with a differentnsized ori- 
fice, and another to which a rubber blow-tube with mouth- 
piece is attached. If the wick of the alcohol reservoir, D, 
IS lighted, and air is then blown into tihe tube F, vapor of 
the benzin is forced through that horizontal arm of the 
central tube which points towards the alcohol fiame, and 
a most intensely hot fiame is produced. 

According as a larger or smaller fiame is needed, one of 
the three arms is rotated toward the alcohol-burner, 
which may be easily done, as both arms are disengaged 
when using the apparatus. The flame thus produced may 
be used for various purposes in the arts, and also in the 
laboratory. The apparatus will be particularly useful 
where the common street gas is not available. — Neueste 
Erfind. und Erfahr., 1886, 400. 




Blast and blow-pipe lamp. 

Quince Cider.— A very pleasant beverage can be pro- 
duced as follows: Take a quantity of ripe quinces, cut 
into (quarters, and with the pips, etc., removed. Boil 
these m a copper with double their weight of water ; when 
boiled to perfect softness, pour the must into a vat. To 
this add, for every fifty pints of must, two pounds of 
su^ar and half a pound of yeast, diluted in a sufficiency 
of hot water. Mix the whole well together, and allow to 
ferment. Then strain and bottle.— C£em. and Drugg. 

Preparation of Pure Methylic Aloohol from Crude 
Wood-Spirit.— A recent patent granted to R. Hper and 
M. Rotten describes the following process: 

Distil the woodHspirit first with lime, and purify it in a 
columnar still untu it contains not more than two per- 
cent of acetone. To remove the latter, heat the distillate 
to boilinfip in a vessel provided with a retum-condenser, 
and conduct a current of dry chlorine through it. Take 
out a sample from time to time, distil off the alcohol 
from the chloracetona and examine the distillate for 
acetone^ by addition of potassa and iodine, whereby iodo- 
form will be produced if alcohol or acetone are present. 
When the latter is no longer to be detected, interrupt the 
current of chlorine gas. Next separate the methylic alco- 
hol from the chlorine-substitution products and rectify it 
over lime to remove the last traces of chlorine. 
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[OftXaiMAL TtUMtLkTlOK.] 

THE BELATIVE MEBIT3 OF THE PRINCIPAL 
UBINABY TESTS.* 

(Cymtinued from page 87.) 

III.— Reaction for ALBUMiNoros. 

1. Hemialbuminoae {Propeptone). 

Though the recognition of this albuminoid body has so 
far not become of practical importance, yet it may be 
useful to know the phenomena which its presence produces 
during the several tests for albumin. 

For instance, if the urine is tested for albumin by add- 
ing to it one-fifth of its volimie of nitric acid, and then 
boiling, and if no precipitate appears until more nitric 
acid has been added after cooling, which precipitate 
redissolves every time the urine is heated, this is caused 
by hemialbuminose. 

Note,— The biuret-reaction for peptone (red color pro- 
duced by potassa and sulphate of copper), if applied to 
the urine direct, is not sufiiciently certain and sharp; nor 
is it of any importance for practical diagnosis. Hence it 
is passed over nere. 

2. Mucin. If urine is tested for albumin with acetic .acid 
and ferrocyanide of potaesium (see the preceding number 
of this Journal, page 26, No. 5), a turbidity is occasionally 
obtained already after the addition of acetic acid. This 
may be caused either by the separation of urates (in urine 
containing excess of uric acid), or of mucin. In such 
cases it is advisable to use a second test, besides that above 
mentioned. Add to the urine, already rendered turbid 
by acetic acid, some nitric acid. If the turbidity disap- 
pears, it was caused by mucin; but if it remains or 
becomes more intense, it may be due to urates or to 
albumin. On heating, the former dissolve, but the latter 
does not. 

IV.— Rbaotions fob Blood. 

1. Heller's Hcemoglobin Test 

Render the urine strongly alkaline with potassa, and 
heat to boiling. The resulting precipitate of phosphates 
will be found colored red if blood- pigment present. 

Criticimn.—This test permits the recognition of the 
coloring matter of blood, not only in haematuria, but also 
"in haeoioglobinuria, with great certainty. Neither normal 
nor icteric urine gjives this reaction, even when loaded 
with urinary coloring matters. It is only after the use of 
rhubarb, senna, etc., that the urine may give a similar 
reaction. In sharpness, the test is but little inferior to 
that of the spectroscope, which latter is rather foreign to 
the practitioner. Of course, for distinguishing between 
haematuria and haemoglobinuria, the microscope cannot 
be dispensed with; nor the spectroscope for recognizing 
very small quantities. 

2. AlnUn's Reaction. 

Make an emulsion of equal parts of tincture of guaicu; 
and oil of turpentine. Allow a portion of tins to flow 
cautiously upon the urine. A blue ring at the line of con- 
tact indicates blood coloring matter. 

Criticism.— This test is very handsome and sharp, but is 
not necessary, as the preceding one is all-sufficient. 

rv.— Rkaotions fob Bilk. 

CfenercU Remarks. Urine which is rich in biliary pig- 
ments, and coming from plainly icteric patients, is recog- 
nizable without difficulty, or without requiring special 
tests, from its peculiar dark-yellow to beer-brown color, 
and the yellow tint of the foam. Such urine gives the bile 
reactions with great distinctness. In such cases, however, 
in which the diagnosis of jaundice is doubtful, even the 
chemical reaction sometimes fails to respond. For this 
reason, the different bile- tests do not possess such an impor- 
tance in practice as the albumin and su(rar tests. Never- 
theless, the most reliable methods will be enumerated 
here. 

1. Gmelin's Test. 

Into a small test-tube pour a few cubic centimeters of 
nitric acid, to which a drop of fuming nitric acid (that is, 
such as contains nitrous acid) has been added. [The 
kind of acid required may easily be obtained by heating 
a little nitric acid with a small piece of sugar or starch.] 
A few C.c. of the urine to be tested are then taken uv by 
a pipette and cautiously transferred to the surface of the 
acid, by allowing it to flow, drop by drop, along the side 
of the test-tube. The two liqmds must remain entirely 
separate. At the line of contact, there will appear a 
colored ring which is green above, and blue, violet, and 
red below. Often only a green and brownish-red ring is 
noticed. . 

Criticism.—li the colored rings are very distmct and 
bright, the presence of biliary pigments is proven. If they 
are imperfect, this may be due to the presence of indican. 
The test is neither absolutely certain nor very sharp. If 
only small amounts of biliary pigments are present, the 
test often fails altogether. 

* Atatntct from the pamphlet of Dr. F. Penzoldt, "Aeltere und aeuere Harn- 
proben und ihr prakUacher Werth." 8to, Jena, 1886. 



2. Rosenbach's Modification of Chnelin's Test. 

Filter a rather large volume of the urine to be tested, 
and lastly, pour upon the inner surface of the filter some 
nitric acid containing nitrous (see imder No. 1). The 
colors mentioned in the .preceeding test will make their 
appearance. 

Criticism. — ^The author considers this modification of 
Gmelin's test to be more sharp that the original. Biliary 
urine, diluted with 19 parts of water, failed to give the 
original Gmelin's reaction, but responded to Rosenbach's 
improved test, by giving a distinctly blue and red ring. 
The test is also very convenient. 

8. The Chloroform Test. 

If icteric urine is acidulated with a little acetic acid, 
and then shaken with chloroform, the latter assumes a 
yellow color. If the urine is separated, Gmelin^s test may 
be applied to the chloroform. On addition of a trace of 
aqueous solution of iodide of x)otassium, it assumes a 
green color. The same happens on adding a drop of 
dilute solution of ferric chloride, according to Penzoldt. 

Criticism. — If much biliary pimient is present, this test 
furnishes a very fine reaction. It is, however, not very 
sharp. Urine containing considerable bile, after being 
diluted with four volumes of normal urine, still caused the 
chloroform to assume a yellow tint, but failed to give any 
further distinct reaction. A slight yellow tint is imparted 
to chloroform sometimes also by non-icteric urine. The 
execution of the test is also sometimes interfered with by 
the reluctance of the chloroform to separate from the 
aqueous liquid. • 

4. The Test with Sulphuric and Nitrous Adds (Massefa 
Test). 

To about 2 C.c. of urine add 2 or 3 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and a crystsd of nitrite of potassium 
(better, nitrite of sodium, according to Penzoldt). If 
biliary pigments are present, a fine deep-green color is 
produced. 

Criticism.— It an abundance of pigments are present, the 
reaction appears very distinctly. In presence of small 
qqantities, however, it is rather indistinct 

5. The Test with Acetic Acid after Filtration {Pemoldfs 
Test). 

The author (Dr. Penzoldt), here mentions a test which 
he has discovered accidentally. It is based upon Rosen- 
bach's method of absorbing the biliary pigments by 
filtration, and then applying acetic acid. 

Filter the urine through an ordinary filter of moderate 
size. In the case of urine contaim'ng only a small amount 
of bile-piCTcients, it is advisable to pass a considerable 
volume of the urine through a double filter. The latter is 
then allowed to dry and a few cubic centimeters of acetic 
acid are then apphed to it in such a manner that every 
portion of it is acidulated. The drainings are best caught 
in a vessel of wide diameter, so as to obtain a very shallow 
layer of liquid. At first, the acetic acid is yellowish-green 
(quite distinct from the color of the urme), and. after 
standing some time, it becomes green and even oluisb- 
green. A gentle warming of a portion of the liquid 
hastens the reaction. On drying, the filter shows a green 



jritioism.— The author states that this test has yielded 
so far very satisfactory results. Strongly icteric urines, 
even when diluted with 19 volumes of neutral urine, and 
which gave either only indistinct or altogether negative 
reactions with other tests, still responded to this test quite 
distinctly. Normal urine does not give the reaction. It 
seems therefore, unless the contrary is proven hereafter, 
that this test deserves recognition on account of its sharp- 
ness and convenience. 

6. There are several other tests which are very sharp 
(for instance, that of Huppert), but as they are too circum- 
stantial to be used by the practitioner or for clinical 
purposes, they are here omitted. 



Russian Phosphorus. —Since 1871, when the manufac- 
ture of phosphorus was first undertaken in Russia (on the 
Danilicha River in the government of Perm), the product 
of this factory has increased from 3i7 puds (llli cwt.) to 
4,300 puds in 1884. Russian phosphorus has displaced 
the English product, and now supphes two-thirds of Rus- 
sian requirements. Another factory at Irbit, started in 
1877. now produces from 480 to 6,140 cwt. annually. The 
method of manufacture differs only from that in vogue 
elsewhere in the moulding of the product. The moulds 
are 2 inches high, 22 inches long, and 12 inches wide. At 
the bottom of the container are 240 cavities, i inch deep 
by 1 square inch surface. Water is poured in the con- 
tainer, and to this is added phosphorus purified with a 
mixture of chromate, about 5 lbs. being required to fill all 
the cavities. By using these moulds the Russian work- 
man ia enabled to turn out from 10 to 12 puds (360 to 432 
lbs.) phosphorus per diem, while by the English method 
only 2i to 3 puds (90 to 180 lbs.) can be moulded in a day 
of twelve hours. The phosphorus, after moulding, w 
packed in tins containing 10 lbs. each.— C/^m. and Drug, 
from Chem, Zeit, 
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A PBACnCAI. SIPHON. 

WHILE the siphon here illustrated does not involve a 
new principle, yet it is so.simple and serviceahle, 
and so easily constructed, that it ought to find many users. 
The inside or shorter leg, contained within the vessel from 
which liquid is to be drawn, is held by set-screws at any 
desired level. The upper stopcock having been opened 
and the lower one closed, enough of the liquid is poured 
into the cup to fill the accessible part of the siphon. On 
now closing the upper and opemn^ the lower stop-cock, 
the liquid will contmue to fiow until the siphon ** sucks." 
Of course, the material of which the siphon is constructed 
must be such that it will not be attacked by the liquid. 
This form of siphon is made (in various kinds of metal, 
etc.) by E. E. Rost & Co., of Dresden.— After Der Seifen- 
fabrikant. 
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An Unexplained Explosion. 

Mr. Edwin Johanson, Pharm. Mag., editor of the 
Pharmaceutische Zeitung fiir Rusalarui, reports ^e de- 
tails of a very remarkable explosion which happened 
during an analytical operation, and which requires ex- 
planation. 

He had received the stomach of a man suspected to 
have died of poison. The contents were bright green, 
and deposited an intensely green precipitate, which lea 
to the suspicion that Schweinfurt green had been used, 
and this suspicion was confirmed by the fact that both 
copper and arsenic were found to be present in large 
quantity, as shown by the qualitative reactions of a sm^ 
sample. 

A portion of the mass (360 Grm.) was now treated in the 
usual manner with chlorate of potassium and hydro- 
chloric acid, to destrov organic matter. All free chlorine 
having finailv been driven out, the filtered liquid was 
treated with hydrosulphuric acid, the precipited sulphide 
of arsenic and sulphate of copper coUected on a niter, 
washed with dilute solution of nydrosulphiuric acid, and 
then treated on the filter with sulphide "of sodium. The 
filtrate, which contained all the sulphide of arsenic, was 
evaporated to a small volume, mixed with carbonate and 
nitrate of sodimn, and evaporated to drvness. 

This evaporating and drying was performed in a per- 
fectly clean open platinum capsule of 143 Gm. weight, and 
11.5 Cm. m inches) upper diameter, in which the same 
operation, as well as the ignition, had been performed for 
years. 

In the present case, instecul of a auiet oxidation and 
harmless deflagration, there occurred an explosion with 
very loud detonation in the very beginning of heating. 
The thick platmum capsule had been snattered in a down- 
ward direction with great force, the bottom being torn in 
a most remarkable manner, and the upper portion being 
driven into the iron triangle upon whicn it rested. The 
quantity of sulphide of arsenic that was present appears 
to have been 1.749 Gm., the amount of carbonate of sodium 
added about 7 Gm., and of nitrate of sodium 15 Gm. 
During the destruction of the organic substance, there are 
formed certain organic compounds which are precipited 
by hydrosulphuric acid. These precipitates are organic 
sulphur and chlorine compounds, and are soluble in am- 
monia, as well as in sulphide ot ammonium or sodium. 
They are formed in particular abundance from carbo- 
hydrates. 

What the special cause of the explosion was in the 
above described experiment has not been ascertained. 
Mr. Johanson suspects that the proportions of the several 
ingredients had something to do with it. 



A KEW STILL FOB ESSENTIAL OILS, ETC. 

BRBITHATJPT has patented the apparatus here described, 
for the purpose of distilling, or rather displacing 
such essential oils as are contained, within the respective 
plants, in oil-cells, which can be ruptured by heat. The 
process involves the application of steam, not for the pur- 
pNOse of distillation, but for rupturing the oil-cells and set- 
ting free the oil, which is then displaced by a pressure of 
air. 

Of course, this method of obtaining oils is not applicable 
in all cases, since many essential oils cannot be displaced 
in this maimer. But it is claimed for it, that, wherever it 
is applicable, it extracts the oil much more thoroughly, 
and with less injury to its fine flavor. Originally, the ap- 
paratus was devised for the purpose of extracting the es- 
sentisd oil from Ju^. As the oil, while being pressed 
downward through the material by the pressure of air, 
naturally will carry along with it other constituents, par- 
ticularlv resinous particles, it will be evident that the pro- 
ducts obtained by this process must be rectified in order 
to be freed from foreign substance. Yet this has to be done 
in most cases even when regular steam distillation was 
used as the first step of the process. 

The apparatus consists of a macerator A, B^ a con- 
denser E, F, and a receiver O, The herb or other mate- 
rial to be extracted is packed tightly into a sieve-lmsket 
A, which is placed in tne macerator, after which the latter 
is hermetically closed with the cover O, Stop-cocks 2), 
N^ and K being closed, steam is admitted to the macerator 
by the stop-cocks L and H, The steam entering through 
ZT only surrounds the inner vessel B, which contains the 
basket, but caunot enter the latter. This supply of steam 
is kept up throughout the operation. The other let of 
steam, entering through H, penetrates the material, dis- 
integrates the oil-cells and lioerates the oil. After about 
ten minutes this is shut off. Next the air contained in the 
body of the condenser F is exhausted by opening the stop- 
cock c/and setting the air-pump going. A sufficient va- 
cuum having been produced, compressed air, furnished 
by the same air-pump, is admitted on top of the material 
in A, and the faucet D having been opened, the displaced 
oil, etc., i>assesinto the condenser and collects over the 
closed stop-cock N, The whole operation is repeated four 
or five times, as may be required, and in the intervals, 
when the condenser jT is shut off from the macerator, the 
obtained oil is drawn off into the receiver O. The whole 
process is said to occupy only a short time, in favorable 
cases only about one-half hour. (Germ. Patent, Supple- 
ment, No. 36,885, March 4, 1886.) 

If this method is found practicable, it will evidently be 
advisable to place a series of macerators side by side, so 
that while one is being treated, the others may be emptied 
and charged without having to interrupt the operation. 




Breitbaupt's essential oil sUU. 



Drugs and Chemicals in Japan.— The Chemiker Zei- 
tunq says that 55 to 60^ of the drugs and chemicals used 
in Japan in 1883-4 were imported from Great Britain. 
During 1885 the proportion fell to 40^^, and importations 
from Gfermany were increased by 25 to Z0%. The following 
hints are given respecting technical chemicals : Thirty- 
two per cent chloride of ume is the only variety used in 
Japain; it should be packed in tin-lined cases; caustic 
soda of 60 to 62 per cent, in cases of 450 lbs. ; soda ash of 
48 to 52 per cent, in casks of 250 lbs. ; red chromate of 
potash in 1 cwt. casks ; bicarbonate of soda in 1 c wt. casks, 
and carbonate of soda in 350 lb. casks are generally used. 
Chlorate of potash is very extensively employed in the 
manufacture of matches, an industry which is making 
considerable progress. 
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Antiseptio Applianoes. 



At the recent meeting of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, Dr. A. Qerster exhibited a set of ap- 
pliances which will enable physicians to meet any emer- 
gency requiring the use of antiseptic dressings without 
delay. The entire collection of materials is of so simple 
a character, and its preparation is so thorotighly allied to 
the business of the pharmacist, that we reproduce his list 
of articles, believing that it would be profitable for phar- 
macists in towns of some size to undertake their manufac- 
ture and sale. 

1 Leather bag, 8^x18 inches, having loops inside for 
holding bottles and other articles; an insiae pocket for 
small articles and an outside pocket for dressings. (The 
bag is placed in the nest of large basins and fastenea to 
them by means of two leather straps and buckles.) 

1 Bottle, 2 oz., in wood box, with corrosive sublimate. 
Box marked : 

** Corrosive sublimate 1. 

Alcohol 10. 

1 teaspoonful to a quart of water; strength, 1:1,600." 

1 Bottle, 4oz., in wood box, carbolic acid, pure. Marked: 
**4 teaspoonfuls to a quart of hot water; shake well; 
strength, 3 per cent." 

1 Bottle, 2 oz., in corrugated metal box, chloroform. 

1 Bottle, i oz., for catgut ligature, in corrugated metal 
box, with glass reels. 

1 Dusting Box, hard rubber (Qerster's) for iodoform. 

1 Tin Can. with i lb. of ether. 

1 Long Glass Jar, with rubber cork and metal screw 
top, for rubber drainage tubing, with 5 parts carbolic so- 
lution to 100 parts water. 

1 Long Glass Jar, like above, for compressed carbolized 
sponges. 

1 Large Broad Handle Scissors, stout, for cutting gauze. 

1 Stout Bin^ Handle Dressing Forceps, for drawing for- 
ward tongue m ansBsthesia. 

1 Bazor. 1 Teaspoon. 1 Piece of wax. 

1 Ormsby's ether inhaler and 1 Esmarch's chloroform 
mask, both inclosed in rubber-cloth bag. 

1 Large Size Fountain Syringe, with 3 glass points and 
rubber tubing^ also in rubber-cloth bag. 

1 Hypodermic Syringe, in metal case, with screw cap to 
prevent evaporation, for probatory puncture. 

1 Stiff NaU Brush, solid wood back. 

1 Dozen large and small Safety Pins. 

1 White IJDen Pouchy for the reception of instruments. 

1 Nest 6 Tin Basins, block tin, 6 in. diameter. 

1 Nest 6 large oblong Tin Basins. 

The boxes holding the bottles of corrosive sublimate 
and carbolic acid are of box-wood with screw tops, such 
aa are commonly met with in drug stores. The corru- 
gated metal boxes are likewise to be tiad in nearly every 
pharmacy. The dusting box for iodoform might be r^ 
placed by an ordinary glass pepper-box with a rubber cap 
or a cap of wash-leather and rubber band, for security. 
The long glas s ja rs are such as contain the preserved fruits 
brought from Wiesbaden and are to be had of dealers in 
fine groceries. The ether-inhaler, chloroform-mask, and 
dressmg forceps would be obtcdnaDle from dealers in sur- 
gical instruments, and the tins from a dealer in house-fur- 
nishing ware. 

The catgut for sutures can be bought in quantity and 
carbolized by the pharmacist. The sponges can likewise 
be cleaned and carbolized, and both can be sold at a good 
profit. The rubber for drainage tubes is already kept in 
stock in most stores, and needs only to be cut to the 
length which will fit the jar, and properly cleaned. 

Preeerviog Distilled Water. 

Mb. J. N. HuRTY, of Indianapolis, gives the following 
directions for preparing and keeping distilled water, so 
as to avoid the ropy sediment which is liable to form 
under ordinary circumstances : 

Say the still is of five gallons* capacity, not more than 
four should ever be distilied therein ; take then four gal- 
lons and a quart of eood clear if ell water; boil violentlv 
in a bright tin vessel for ten minutes — this drives off al- 
most the last trace of ammonia; then introduce into the 
perfectly clean stUl ; start the process; reject the first half 
gallon, and save the succeeding two and one-half gallons. 

This is to be stored as follows: Prepare an empty car- 
boy by borine with a rat-tail file a hole in the shoulder; 
through this nole introduce a glass siphon, made air-tight 
at the point of contact with the carboy by slipping over 
the sipnon tube a piece of rubber tubing, and on the lon^r 
arm of the siphon place another ^iece of rubber tubmg 
about four inches long, provided with a ninchcock. Into 
the mouth of the carboy fit a perforated cork, holding a 
glass tube filled with cotton; this is to be inserted as a 
stopper, the tube filled with cotton acting as a vent. AH 
the air entering the carboy will be drawn through the 
cotton, thus being filtered perfectly free from motes. It 
is these motes, or dust particles, among which the seeds 
of the confervae exist that cause the ropiness which we 
wish to avoid. 

The distilled water in dropping from the mouth of the 



condenser into the receiver, as a rule, becomes contami- 
nated with air motes, and unless these be removed before 
the water is finally deposited in the carboy, confervoid 
growths will appear. 

To acpomplish this, tb.e distilled water must be brought 
to a boU in a bright tin vessel, the warm carboy thor- 
ouKhly rinsed with it, and when at last the container is 
full insert the perforated stopper carrying the tube filled 
with cotton; start the siphon, and now if the stopper is 
not removed the entire contents may housed, as required, 
and not a single fieck will form therein.— Western Drvg^ 
gist. 

Tooth Powders. 

If a dentifrice consists too largely of fine and light dry 
. powder, such as precipitated chadk, it is inconvenient and 
wasteful in use. Some is blown out and about every time 
the box containing it is opened or shut; and when the 
brush is charged and dipped into water to moisten the 
powder, much of it leaves the brush and remains in the 
water; or if instead the dry powder be conveyed direct to 
the mouth, it is choking ana very unpleasant. This not 
unimportcmt property is somewhat modified by a large 
proportion of soap, but more perfectly controlled by a 
small quantity of fibrous material, such as orris root, 
which is by no means only useful for its aroma and flavor. 
About 10 per cent is sufficient, but as the delicate violet 
odor and not unpleasant bitterness of orris is a good dis- 
guise for soap, it may be harmlessly added up to 20 per 
cent or more. 

A very easily made, smooth, and agreeable powder may 
consist of soap, chalk and orris in equal weights; but a 
better formula is 

Parte 

Fine dry neutral hard soap 8 

Precipitated chalk 4 

Fine dry orria root 1 

Made with a good sample of soap, such a powder is al- 
most tasteless, and even without extra flavoring not un- 
pleasant. Scenting is often overdone. It is quite doubtful 
if the usual '^ antiseptics " in the small quanti^ tolerable 
in a dentrifice add anything to the germicide iK>wer of 
soap. When possible, mdividual taste should be consulted 
in prescribing flavors, as even the most popular ones are 
objectionable to certain idiosyncrasies. For instance, the 
generally appreciated and much-used wintergreen is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to some people. Perhaps the most uni- 
versally approved and safest is otto of rose, but the real, 
and not the geranium oil (which is bitter), must be used; 
and though only three drops to the ounce of powder should 
be required, it is nevertheless unfortunately expensive. 

When a slightly rougher powder is demanded, some of 
the chalk may be replaced by fine cuttle-fish bone. The 
following simple prescription, safe and effective, may be 
entrusted to any aispenser : — 

Pnlv. saponis albi 3 iii. 

Gretas praaoip 3 iij. 

Pulv. OBsis sepiBB 31. 

Pulv. rad. iriiiis 31. 

Olei ro88B • gtt. iij. 

lOsoe. 

— f/bttr. Brit. Dent Amoc, 



Quinine Fills. 

In the December number of the Pharmaceutishe Zeit- 
achrift fUr IttMsland^ Mr. Theodor Wacu^e gives a method 
of preparing quinine pills which is well deserving of no- 
tice. Q^unine hydrochlorate is mixed with hydrochloric 
acid in the proportion of about six drops to five grammes of 
the salt. The acid is to be added very cautiously drop by 
drop, and incorporated with the quinine salt. One drop 
too much would make the pill mass smeary, but when 
properly prepared, it admits of bein^ worked very easily. 
The advantages of the pills made m this way are, that, 
in the first place, they are so small that they can be swal- 
lowed with ease, even when containing aa much as 0.25 
gramme, nearly four grains of quinine salt, being only one- 
half the size of pills made with mucilage. Moreover, the 
pills have an elegant brilliant white appearance that 
renders them agreeable to the patient. They soon become 
hard without losing their ready solubility, and as they 
do not become soft to exposure by moist air, they are very 
suitable for the supply of travellers in tropical countries. 



Keeping Labels.— A correspondent says: This is my 
plan: I had a drawer made measuring 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, by 21 inches lon^, and 2f inches deep, outside di- 
mensions, and divided into small compartments of 3i 
inches long and li inches wide, with a small elastic band 
round two packets of labels. I may add, the depth of 
each compartment is two inches. It is fixed in centre of 
counter and is very handy. The reason I put two packets 
of labels in the band is that it holds them finner.— CAem, 
and Drug., Nov. 13th, 1886. 
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IMPBOVED CONDENSER. 

IIT ALTER some time ago introduced a new form of con- 

f V denser, in which the volatile vapor of a distilled 
liquid does not pass through a cental tube kept cold by 
water circulating outside, out the water is made to circu- 
late in the inner tube, and the vapors are made to pass on 
the outside of this. The inventor has* recently introduced 
an improvement which makes these condensers act with 
still greater ])erfection. 

In Fig. 1 is represented a flask with long neck, into 
which is inserted a tube, closed at the bottom, and, into 
which a whole series of bulbs have been blown. The di- 
ameter at the bulbs is such that they closely approach (but 
is somewhat less than) the inner calibre of the neck of the 
flask. Into this bulb-tube descends a narrow straight 
^lass'tube through which a current of water is conveyed 
mto the condenser, which water finds its exit at d, where 
it is carried off b^ suitable rubber connections. 

When a liquid is to be heated in the flask so as to prevent 
evaporation, which is ordinarily accomplished by con- 
necting the flask with an upright condenser, it is only 
necessary to insert the bulb-tube condenser of water into 
the neck, the current of water having previously been al- 
ready started. This arrangement has the additional advan- 
tage that no cork or other fittings are required for making 
any connections. All that is needed is to introduce the con- 
denser into the neck and to let it hang there. When it is 
no longer wanted, it can be 
taken out (and, if necessary, 
replaced a^in) at an instant's 
notice. 

The most suitable propor- 
tions in size, for an apparatus 
of small dimensions, are as 
follows, say for a flask having 
a diameter (of body) of 9 Cm. 
(3i inches), with a neck of 2 
Cm. a inch) in diameter, and 
18 Cm. (7 inches long) : 

Size of main-tube of conden- 
ser 5 Mm. (j inch.) ; diameter 
of bulbs 16 Mm. (f inch.) ; inner 
tube about 2 Mm. 

In order to prevent actual 
contact between the hot neck 
of the flask with the cold bulbs 
of the condenser, and to keep 
the latter in a fixed condition, 
three peUets of glass are fused 
upon one of the bulbs at t7,both 
above and below. 

It mi^ht be supposed, at 
first si^ht, that such a con- 
denser IS not sufQciently effec- 
tive. Perhaps the cahbre of 
the inner glass-tube may ap- 
pear alto^ther too smalL But, 
on trial, it will be found to be 
perfectly sufficient. Si^pos- 
m^ ether is heated to a rather 
brisk boil in one of these fiasks. 
so that a continuous thread 
of condensed liquid runs off 
from the lowermost bulb, it 
will be found— if an eight-bulb 
tube is used— that the ether 
vapor is completely condenck 
ed already at the fifth bulb. 

A very ingenious method 
of using these condensers is w^t^., eondepsem. 

shown m Figs. 2 and 3. When 
liquids are to be distilled 

which attack cork or rubbw, and where it is desirable that 
the vapor shall come in contact only wi^ glass, an ar- 
rangement like that in Fie. 2 may be used. 

The retort at the left bears m its tubulure a glass- 
tube ground so as to fit the neck. This tube serves 
to receive a thermometer, and to facilitate the trans- 
mission of temperature, a little mercury is poured in. 
At c, the retort is connected by a ground joint with 
the globular receiver. This carries m its neck one of 
Walter's condensers, the supply of cold water being 
afforded by the attachment to the water-service, as shown 
in the cut. The volatilized vapors of the liquid, made to 
boil in the retort, pass over into the receiver, where they 
are condensed by contact with the cold condenser. [There 
being no way by which an excess of generated vapor can 
be prevented from bursting the retort or receiver, we think 
the arrangement in Fig. 3 preferable.] 

In Fig. 3, the retort enters the receiver through the tu- 
bulure c, and the receiver itself has a very long neck 
into which one of Walter's condensers is inserted without 
being fitted tightly into the neck. In the cut, the con- 
denser is represented as a straight tube, while in fact it is 
recommended to be of the buib^ape described above, the 
straight tube being chosen merely to facilitate thesketch- 
mg of the apparatus. At the bottom of the condenser is 
an outlet provided with stop-cock. Any vapors carried 
over into tine condenser will become very thoroughly con- 




densed in the long neck, and collect in the bottom of the 
condenser, where they may be drawn off from time to time. 
This form of apparatus, therefore, may be used for collect- 
ing different fractions of a distillate separately. 

In order to arrange a flask so that the distillate may 
either run back into the flask or be collected outside, a flask 
of the shape shown in Fi^. 5 may be used. This is placed 
over the water-bath, or otner source of heat, in the oblique 
position shown in the flgure, so that the lateral tube {joints 
obliquely upwards. Tnis tube is closed with a suitable 
stopper, and a Walter's condenser is inserted into the long 
neck. The flrst portion of the condensed liaidd will collect 
in the pocket formed by the inner neck and the surround- 
ing tube, but as soon as this pocket is filled, the liquid will 
run back into the fiask. When the operation has 
lasted long enough, and it is desired to distil off all the 
volatile liquid, it is merely necessary to turn the fiask 
through an arc of 180', without altering its inclination. 
The lateral arm formerly pointing obliquely upwards, will 
now point obliquely downwards, as shown by the dotted 
lines m Fig. 4, and the distillate may be received in a ves- 
selplaced below. 

Walter, however, states himself that these forms of ap- 
oaratus are not much suitable for distilling off liquids of 
low boiling x)oints, because the ascending vapors rapidly 
heat the descending condensed liquid, and a good deal is 
lost. Better results are' obtained with higner boiling 
liquids, and the best with those which easily solidify. 

Thus the fiask shown in Fig. 
4 is extremely serviceable 
in preparing acetanilide (the 
antifebrin of modem thera- 
peutics), particularly as no 
thermometer is recjuired for 
the subsequent distillation, 
the proper fraction to be col- 
lected being recognizable 
through the fact that it solidi- 
fies quickly to a hard mass. 

Flasks of small size of this 
construction may have a di- 
ameter (of body) of 9 Cm. (3* 
inch.); length of neck, from 
a to 6, 15 Cm. (6 inch.); dia- 
meter of neck, 2 Cm. (i inch.) ; 
diameter of orifice at m, 1 Cm. 
(t inch.); length of lateral 
tube, a to d, 15 Cm. (6 inch.) ; 
diameter of do., 5 Mm. The 
condenser suitable for this is 
of the size described above. 

In many cases, it is not 
necessary to use any cooling 
liquid at all, but a simple cur- 
rent of cold air may oe aspi- 
rated through the condenser 
by means of the Alter pump.* 
— After Joum, f. prakt, 
Chem,, 1886, 427. 

Suspended Crystallization. 

In a paper on the above 
topic read by Prof. J. M. Thom- 
son before the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, the 
author cited a number of ex- 

Seriments, illustrating the in- 
uenceof unfiltered air in 
starting crystallization in su- 
persaturated saline solutions, 
from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 



Glauber's salt (sulphate of soda) affords a very good ex- 
ample of this. If tne crystallized sulphate be added to 
boifing water in a fiask, as long as it is dissolved the water 
will tcS^e up nearly twice it weight of salt. If this solution 
be now allowed to cool in an open vessel, an abundant de- 
positi6n of cryst^ wiU take place, as the water when cold 
will only dissolve about one-third of its weight of crystal- 
lized sulphate. But if the fiask be tightly corked or stop- 
pered with cotton wool whilst the solution is boiling, it 
may be kept for several davs without crystallizing, al- 
though moved about from place to place. On withdraw- 
ing the plug, however, the air on entering the fiask will 
pi^uce a sught disturbance of the surface of the fluid, and 
from that point beautiful prismatic crystals shoot through 
the solution until the whole has become perfectly solid. 

It is not necessary in preparing such solutions that the 
flask be closed completely with a stopper, as we flnd that 
plugging the neck with cotton wool exercises the same 
effect in preserving the solution,, and that the air which 
enters the flask during the coolmg becomes thoroughly 
deprived of its crystalhzing influence, evidently undergo- 
ing a flltering process. A very good instance of the ina- 
bility of filtered air to start crystallization is afforded by a 

* These forms of apparatuB are made by F. A. Kfthnlenz, of Frauenwald, 
near Schmledefeld, in Th&ringen, Germany. They may be obtained throu^ 
dealan in chemical ^iparatiia. (See advectisementa.) 
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solution of alum saturated at 194** F., and allowed to cool 
in a flask stoppered with cotton wool in the manner previ- 
ously described. On withdrawii^ the plug of cotton wool, 
the crystallization, which in this case takes a much longer 
time to commence than with the sulphate of soda, will oe 
seen beginning at various points on the surface of the 
liquid, and will spread slowly from these, octahedral crys- 
tals of alimi halfan inch or more in length being built up 
in a few seconds.— P/iarm. Joum. and Trans, 

Belationship between Hydrastine and Narootine. 

M. Frbund and W. Will have obtained very interesting 
and important results during a study of the chemical na- 
ture of nydrastine from Hydrastis canadensis. 

Perrins discovered hydrastine (which occurs alongmde 
of berberine) in the mother-liquid left after the separation 
of berberine by means of dilute acids. The mother-liqidd 
is cautiously neutrsdized with ammonia, until a per- 
manent precipitate of a dark-colored resin forms which 
does not redissol ve on stirring. The liquid is then filtered, 
and ammonia added to the filtrate, when a yellowish-brown 
precipitate separates which is several times recrystallized 
from alcohol, and then constitutes hydrastine, forming 
colorless, shining prisms. 

Shortly afterwards the base was examined by Mahla, 
who assigned to it the formula CssHssNOc. 

Freund and Will have met with difficulties in the prepa- 
ration of hydrastine. The above-mentioned yellowish- 
brown precipitate is produced in copious quantity, but it 
is difficult to recrystallize. Nor could the authors obtain a 
yield o£ li per cent from the root, as stated by Perrins. For 
this reason, they preferred to extract the finely powdered 
root with ether. Tne residue left on evaporation oi the latter 
is dissolved in hot alcohol, and the filtrate allowed to cool, 
when crystals of ne€u:ly pure hydrastine separate. The 
base is remarkable on accoimt of the ease with which it 
crystallizes. It forms crystals belonging to the rhombic 
system, melts near 132'' O. (269.6^ F.), and is Isevogyre in 
chloroformic solution, but dextrogyre in aqueous solution 
made with the aid of hydrochloric acid. 

When hydrastine is oxidized either with permanganate 
of potassium or with nitric acid, it is partly converted 
into opianic acid, identified by ultimate composition, 
melting-point, and all other properties. The oxicu^tion by 
permanganate is made as follows : 

Five Gm. of hydrastine are dissolved in an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted to about 2 liters, 
and gradually mixed with a cold solution of 10 Gm. of 
permanganate of potasssium in 2 liters of water. The 
mixture is then rendered faintly alkaline with sodium 
carbonate, filtered, and strongly concentrated. On super- 
saturating with diluted sulphuric acid, a substance is de- 
posited which is removed by filtration. The filtrate is 
dilated with ether, and the residue of the ethereal solu- 
tion, together with the substance remaining on the filter, 
recrystallized from boiling water, being at the same time 
treated with animal charcoal. The colorless needles thus 
obtained correspond to the composition CioHioO», and are 
opianic acid. 

With nitric acid, the following process was adopted by 
the authors, as they wished to ascertain what nitrogen- 
ized by-products were formed diuing the reaction. 

Ten Gm. of hydrastine were cautiouslv warmed with 50 
C.c. of nitric acid (spec. grav. 1.300) and 26 C.c. of water 
to 50-60" C. 122"-140'* F.), and kept at this temperature 
until a small portion tested with ammonia ceasea to pro- 
duce a precipitate. Care must be taken to avoid any con- 
siderable evolution of carbonic acid. After standing some 
time, the cold solution deposits a large amount of odorless 
crystals which are opianic acid. On supersaturating the 
filtrate with ver^ concentrated potassa solution, a white, 
voluminous precipitate is produced, which soon becomes 
crystalline. After being dried and recrystallized from 
benzol or acetic ether, crystals of a new base are obtained 
which has been analyzed, but needs further study. 

Since opianic acid is thus one of the decomposition pro- 
ducts of nydrastine, and the same is obtained from narco- 
tine, a very close relationship of these two alkaloids — one 
from hydrastis, the other from opium — ^must be suspected. 
It is true that the basic portion of the decomposition of 
narcotine, viz., cotamine, is not identical witn the base 
above described, yet it is so very similar that (as the au- 
thors say) it would be taken for cotamine, were it not for 
the analytical results. 

The relationship of hydrastine to narcotine is, however, 
further demonstrated by their behavior towards potassa. 
If powdered hydrastine is introduced into a concentrated 
watery solution of potassa, and heat is cautiously applied, 
after the water has evaporated, the hydrastine melts to a 
viscid mass. On removing the latter mechanically, it be- 
comes hard on cooling, and is then is easily soluble in 
water. When the aaueous solution is neutralized by a 
diluted acid, unalterea hydrastine separates again. The 
same has been observed by Woebler to occur in the case 
of narcotine. Another remarkable coincidence is that 
both alkaloids deviate the ray of polarized light to the left 
in chloroformic solution, but to tne right in an acid aque- 
ous solution. 

If the residues left after the separation of berberine and 



hydrastine are strongly concentrated, acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, and the filtrate shaken with ether, large 
crystals of a faint yellow color will be obtained on evapo- 
ration. This substance mav be obtained more easily by 
shaking the liquid extract of the root with ether before the 
removal of the berberine and hydrastine. On analysis, 
this substance proved to be free from nitrogen and neutral, 
and therefore not identical with the other alkaloids sup- 
posed to exist in hydrastis. So far it appears to be a sub- 
stance pcuiaking of the properties of lactones.— After 
Berichte d. Deutsch. Chem. Oes., 1886, 2,797. 

Cinchona Cultivation in Mexico. 

Cinchona was first introduced in Mexico by the Em- 
peror Maximilian in 1866, upon the advice of Mr. Maury, 
a scientist and lieutenant in the United States navy, who 
had been making a tour through the South American 
Andes, and was struck with the climatic similarity of 
those regions to certain parts of Mexico. 

The Emperor Maximilian applied for cinchona seed to 
Mr. MarkhSEmi, who had introduced the plant in the East 
Indies, and received from him a supply of three diflPerent 
species, together with instructions regarding the treat- 
ment of the seed. 

By the emperor's orders, the seeds were handed to the 
Geographical and Statistical Society of Mexico, who, in 
turn, commissioned a Mr. Jos^ Apolinar Nieto, of C6rdoba, 
to plant them^ and supplied him with the necessary funds 
for the experiment. 

About the same time that these experiments were in- 
stituted, Dr. Hugo Finck, a German resident in Mexico, 
received from the late Mr. Daniel Hanbunr, per post, a 
small quantity of Cinchona Condaminea ^officinalis) seed, 
but without any instructions as to its moae of treatment. 
Dr. Finck planted these seeds in the open air, under the 
shade of trees, with the result that a lar^e proportion 
germinated, but only three seedlings survivea the first 
season. These three plants have now matured to powerful 
trees, and are still fiourishing. 

Mr. Nieto, to whom the seeds sent by Mr. Markham 
had been entrusted, succeeded in raising a large number 
of plants, which he distributed carefully among intelli- 
gent planters. In his own garden he planted several 
hundred seedling. 

The plants, being treated with every care, flourished 
exceedingly, some of them flowering and producing good 
► seed after the third and fourth year. 

Dr. Finck, in addition to the small quantity of seed 
which he had received from Mr. Hanbury, procured a 
large number of seedlings from Mr. Nieto, and planted 
them, in 1870, on an estate and a farm of his in the 
neighborhood of C6rdoba, at a height of between 1.800 and 
2,000 feet above the sea-level. But the meigi temperature 
of these plantations, 75'' F., was foimd too warm, and the 
plants did not succeed, although they attained a height of 
thirteen to sixteen feet. In 1873, only 116 of the trees 
survived. 

Dr. Finck. notwithstanding this disappointing result, 
remained a nrm believer in the feasibmty of successful 
cinchona growing in Mexico. In 1874, he made a fresh 
attempt, this time on a ''rancho*'about2,900 feet above 
sea^level, and had the satisfaction to see his efforts covered 
with complete success, and to see other planters following 
his example. At present, 12,000 trees are flourishing on 
Dr. Finck^s plantation, and it is said that the total num- 
ber on the plantations around C6rdoba is nearly 20,000. 
A great many varieties have in course of time sprung up 
from the original three species, and the alkaloidal percent- 
age of the Mexican cincnona is equal to that of the best 
]E^livian bark. 

In Mexico, cinchona grows best at an altitude of 2,900 
to 3,500 feet on lightly inclining mountain slopes with a 
porous subsoil, such as sandstone or conglomerate. Level 
land, unless it be perfectly well drained, does not suit the 
trees; they die wherever stagnant water is found.— Chem, 
and Drugg. 

Eucalyptus Honey.— At a meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine held on January 25th, Dr. Caraman read an 
interesting communication on the honev made in Tas- 
mania by the native wild bees. A French naturalist, M. 
E. Guilmette, having noticed near the top of a lofty 
eucalyptus tree a very large hive surrounded by a sort of 
black bees unknown to him, cut down the tree, and thus 
secured nearly eight thousand pounds (3,500 kilos) of 
honey. In other places he obtained still larger quanti- 
ties from a single hive. The bee which produced it is 
smaller than the European, but otherwise differs but little 
in its general habits. The honey has a strong flavor of 
eucalyptus. When given to dogs, who are very fond of 
it, its effect after a day or two is to cause a marked retard- 
ation of the heart's movements, and a sensible decrease of 
the number of pulsations. On man the action is the same. 
When mixed with water or milk, it forms a very palataWe 
drink, and causes a pleasant feeling of warmth through- 
out the body. The voice becomes clearer and louder, and 
the lungs seem stronger and more elastic. Dr. Caraman 
concludes that eucalyptus honey would probably prove 
efficacious in bronchial affections, irritation of thelarynx, 
aDd also in scrofulous diseases. -^C^fm, and Drugg, 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE practice of selling at retail is not the only cause of 
complaint against wholesalers and jobhers in drugs. 
Some of those who publish annual price-lists are said to 
make a patronage of their advertising pages a condition 
upon which they will handle the goods of mimufacturers, 
and the charge for space is such that it not only pays the 
expense of the entire publication, but leaves a margin of 
profit, besides affording the wholesaler a free advertise- 
ment for his own wares. In the case of individuals who 
manufacture a single article, or a few things only, on 
which there is a comparatively small margin of profit, the 
}>ercentage allowed to the jobber and the sum extorted 
for the advertisement leave him next to nothing for ex- 
penditure on other forms of advertising, so that he feels 
himself to be quite at the mercy of the wholesaler, and 
has the choice only of giving up his manufcu^tuiing or of 
conducting it for the benefit of the wholesaler who handles 
his goods. This is particularly hard on the retail phar- 
macist who has the skill and appliances for manufacturing 
some specialty in connection with his retail trade, but has 
not the necessary money or space for carrying a consid- 
erable stock of the article, or good facilities for introduc- 
ing it to the market. 



The effect- of this condition of things is calculated to 
prevent any considerable manufacturing on the part of 
retailers, and is calculated to lead them, in time, to give 
up the manufacture of articles regularly demanded in 
their own business, since the laboratories established by 
the wholesale dealer, whose advertising is paid for by oth- 
ers, enables him to mc^e them in large quantities, and 
place them on the market at lees cost than can be done by 
others. It may even become cheaper for the retailer to 
buy reaiy-made goods than to make them himself, owing 
to the saving that the manufacturer on a large scale may 
make through the use of by-products, and the possession 
uf large and improved apparatus. 



THE effort being made in Brooklyn, N. T., to secure leg- 
islation which will include cocaine and its salts 
among the remedies which can only be dispensed on a 
physician's prescription, has led to a correspondence in 
the columns of a New York daily paper, which shows that 
no such cla^sificatipn of drugs exists under the laws of the 



State, and that there is practically little or no restraint 
exercised by the laws upon the sale of poisonous drugs. 
Few persons, it is said, who wish to buy poisons without 
a physician's prescription, experience any difficulty in ob- 
taining whatever they desire, the form of giving their 
names and the purpose for which the poison is wanted be- 
ing practically without value. 

We doubt whether the existence of the laws on the sub- 
ject of retailing poisons has really lessened the number of 
instances when they have been used for criminal purposes. 
The only effect has been to create more trouble for apoth- 
ecaries, none of whom would knowingly sell a poison to a 
person whom he had the least reason to think likely to 
make improper use of it, whether the sale were attended 
with legal restrictions or otherwise. 



rilHE Pharmacy Law before the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
J- ture contains a clause which will legalize ** counter 
prescribing " and has awakened opposition on the part of 
the medical profession. It remains to be seen whether 
sufficient influence can be brought to bear upon the legis- 
lature to secure its enactment. 



Apharhaoy law has passed the Nebraska Legislature. 
Section 1 creates a Board consisting of the At- 
torney-General, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, 
and Commissioner of Public Lends and Buildings, who 
shall appoint five examiners or secretaries who shall be 
skilful retail pharmacists of seven years* practical expe- 
rience, and who are actually engaged in business in 
Nebraska. The latter assist the Board in conducting ex- 
aminations, etc., and receive $5 -per diem for actual ser- 
vice. These are selected from the nominees by the Statjp 
Pharm, Assoc. Excess of receipts over expenses to be 
paid into State treasury, to be used in case receipts fall 
below expenses. Sec, 2 provides for organusation of the 
Board; Secretary of Board to receive $100 per year. 
Defines duties of Board and times for holding examina- 
tions, etc. Sec. 3 provides for registration of persons in 
business at the time of passage of the act. Sec. 4 defines 
the qualifications to be possessed by persons who may be 
registered as pharmacists. Sec. 6 relates to the registra- 
tion of assistants. Sec. 6 provides for annual renewal of 
registration; exhibition of certificate ; reporting change of 
business location, and penalties for failure to do eitner. 
Sec. 7 revokes certificate when obtained fraudulently. 
Sec. 8 imposes a penalty for infringement of the law. 
Sec. 9 exempts retail dealers engaged in business not less 
than five nules from the nearest roistered pharmacist, 
and registered resident physicians dispensing their own 
medicines. Sec. 10 relates to adulteration or substitution 
of drugs, medicines, chemicals, etc. Sec. 11 defines the 
jurisdiction of courts and mode of prosecuting infringe- 
ments of the act. Sec, 12 exempts registered pharmacists 
from jury duty. Sec. 13 declares the act to be immedi- 
ately operative. 

MR. Geobqe W. Sloan, of Indianapolis, formerly 
President of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc., is about to es- 
tablish himself in business again and some of his numer- 
ous New York friends have taken advantage of the occa- 
sion to present him with a memorial of their affectionate 
regard, in the form of a complete set of weighing appara- 
tus, made by Henry Troemner. The prescription scale 
with agate bearings and solid silver pans is in a case of 
mahogany and glass; the counter scale has a plate glass 
box inclosing the works which are plated with gold. Each 
case bears the inscription: ** Presented to George W. 
Sloan, by his Friends in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, February, 1887. 



The Medical Standard is a new medical monthly of 32 
pages, published by G. P. Engelhard & Co., of Chicago, 
(publishers of The Western Druggist)^ which commences 
with the February issue of this year. 

The Jacksonville Price-Current and Florida Trade 
Journal is a weekly of 20 pages 4to, of which above 4 pages 
are text, 5 pages prices current, and the remainder are 
"' ads.*' It is to be issued weekly, and is devoted to the 
interests of trade generally, and costs $1 per year. 

The Chicago College of Pharmacy had its twenty- 
second commencement exercises in Attfield Had], College 
of Pharmacy Building, on Wednesday, Feb. 23d. 

The New York Microscopical Society held one of its 
entertaining receptions, in Lyric Hall, on the evening of 
March 4th, over fifty microscopes being arranged for ex- 
hibition of curious and interesting objects. 
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A Bemarkable Salt Bed. 



One of the most remarkable salt formatious in the 
world is located on the isle of Petit Anse, Southwestern 
Louisiana, 125 miles due west of New Orleans. It is owned 
b^ the Avery family. This singular salt deposit is suffi- 
ciently unknown to bear the light of a more thorough in- 
vestigation than it has had. The deposit is pure crystal 
salt. So far as it has been traced, there are 150 acres of 
unknown depth, explored 140 feet down. The surface of 
the bed undulates from one foot above to six below tide 
level. The earth covering the salt ranges from ten to 
twenty-three feet in depth, but one hm rises 183 feet 
above, showing that an after-formation took place. On 
the top of the salt, beneath the earth, have been found the 
remains of the mastodon, nuunmoth, doth horse (Emus 
fratemus), tusks and bones intermixea with Indian rdics, 
such as arrow and spear points, tomahawk heads, paint 

Sots, mortar cmd pestle, and pottery of all kinds. The 
ip of the salt is eight degrees. There is a deposit of pink 
sandstone auite decomposed, a coal formation thirteen to 
seventeen leet thick and seventy-two per cent carbon, the 
lignite cropping out a hundred feet above the sea. Over 
the salt come pink and yellow clay beds, then the sand- 
stone and then the clay, each stratum trending toward 
the north. There are also sulphur springs. The salt is a 
conglomerate mass of crystallizations, which in the mine 
look like dark salt, but when exposed to the light are seen 
to be white. By analysis the salt is 99^^ per cent pure, 
the remaining three twenW-fif ths is made up of sulphate 
and chloride of calcimn. The position of the salt shows it 
to be older than the coal and sandstone which lie above 
it, and also the mastodon and contemporary prehistoric 
mammc^. The deposit was discovered m 1862 while a well 
was being excavated. It was seized by Jefferson Davis 
and afterwards by Admiral Farragut. It is now worked 
by a New York concern, which pays she Avery s $5,000 
per month royalty. To show the value of land here, it 
may be stated that a single acre, on which grow little 
peppers, yields a clear profit of $10,000 per year on the 
well-known Tobasco table sauce.— American Naturalist 

Fluoride of Silicon as a Poison. 

Sm Chaales a. Cameron reports a remarkable property 
of fluoride of silicon, heretofore considered an innocous or 
indifferent gas, namely, that it possesses strong toxic 
properties. As this gas is liable to be given off more or 
less abundantl3r in the preparation of artificial manures 
and other chemical operations, the attention of physicians 
and sanitarians is directed to it.*^ 

The author accounts for the death of two men who 
worked in an artificial manure works, on the assumption 
that they inhaled silicon fiuoride, a gas evolved in making 
superphosphate of lime. He shows that the phosphate 
used m the works contained 6.36 per cent of calcium fluo- 
ride, and that a ton of it, if treated with a full complement 
of sulphuric acid, would evolve 32.78 cubic metres of silicon 
fluoride gas. He gives elaborate accounts of his examina- 
tion of the lungs, heart, etc., of the last man killed, as he 
believes, bv inhaling sihcon fluoride, and from this exami- 
nation and from the symptoms during illness, concludes 
that fluoride of silicon caused his death. In the lungs 
traces of fluorine and 0.75 Gm. of silica were found. 

Experiments made with rats and guinea-pigs proved 
that silicon fluoride was more poisonous than carbonic 
oxide; 0.5 per cent rendered air rapidly fatal to a guinea- 
pig. — After Chem. and Drugg. 

Burmese Gamboge.— It has long been known that dif- 
ferent varieties of ^mboge-yielding trees grow in the 
forests of Tensu3senm and Martaban, but so far this 
knowledge does not appear to have been put to commer- 
cial use. In 1875, Mr. Whittall, of the Indian Forest 
Department, drew attention to three different species of 
trees, belonging to the genus Clarciniay growing in South- 
ern Tenasserim, and known to the natives as Tawmengoot, 
Parauxih, and Parajay, The Parauxih yields an exuda- 
tion of a white color, which changes to a reddish-yellow 
on exposure to the atmosphere, and is scarcely at all 
soluble in water, but yields to alcohol. The ParajM 
yields a rather copious exudation which, when dissolved 
m spirits of turpentine, affords a beautiful permanent yel- 
low varnish for metallic surfaces, and on this accotit has 
been called the ''gamboge tree '* as well r* the "yellow 
varnish tree,"but its exudation does not form an emulsion 
with water, and Mr. Whittall, therefore, considers it had 
no claim to be considered a real gamboge tree. The 
Tatvmenqoot was. in Mr. WhittalFs opinion, the gamboge 
tree of the Soutn Tenasserim forests. He says:— ** The 
gum r^in is larger in quantity and darker, and of a more 
glossy color than the others; neither wet nor dry is it so 
sticky, and so readily does it form an emulsion with water 
that the exudation on the outer bark is completely wa^ed 
away by the rains. '^ Samples of the gamboge yielded by 
the three varieties have been sent to Calcutta for valua- 
tion. That of the Tawmengoot was found to yield a good 

* '* The Toodci^ of BUicon Fluoride." By Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 
Reprint from the ihiblin Journal of Medicine^ Januaiy, 1667, 



paint, but the other varieties did not answer well. It 
appears that in Burmah the cost of collecting gamboge is 
at present too high to admit of a remunerative export 
business. — Chem, and Drugg, 

Monobromsalol. — A derivative of salol, or salicylate of 
pbenyl, has been studied by Dr. Hugo Eckenroth, of 
Ludwigshafen on the Rhine. 

When salol in alcoholic solution is mixed in with bromine 
water, a white precipitate of bromsalol is produced. This 
is, however, not a good method of preparing this body, as 
the bromine water also precipitates undecomposed salol. 
A better method is the following: 

Dissolve about 10 Gm. of salol in about 60 C.c. of absolute 
alcohol, and very gradually add to the solution drops of 
bromine, waiting each time until the yellow tint of the 
liquid has entirely disappeared. This is continued until 
finally the yellow tint remains. After about ten hours, 
the solution will again become colorless and a considerable 
amount of the new compound will have crystallized out. 
These crystals are collected, drained, washed with a little 
alcohol, and twice recrystallized from alcohol. The pro- 
duct is monobromsalol, forming white, silky needles, 
insoluble in water, difficulty soluble in cold, but easily 
soluble in hot alcohol and ether.— Aft^r Arch, d, Phami. 
1886, 930. 

Note of Ed. Am. Dr.— This compound has been pre- 
pared for the use of a physiologist of this city, who will 
eventually report on it. 

Trinidad Lima Juice.— A large quantity of lime juice 
has been exported from Trinidad in recent years. The 
simple juice finds a market in America and the condensed 
juice in England. A tree yields on an average about ten 
gallons of juice. The limes are allowed to drop off, and 
then passed first through the cutter, which rips them 
open, and next through rollers and a press to separate the 
juice. These cutters, rollers, and press are constructed in 
a very primitive way, and admit of great improve- 
ment. The juice is then exported either as it is or con- 
densed by boiling. A barrel of limes yields seven gallons 
of juice. The cost of producing lime juice, including 
packages, should not exceed 6d. per gallon. The essential 
oil of limes is extracted from the rina before crushing, by 
grating on rasps with the hands ; the oil thus extracted is 
called nand-made oil. A hundred gallons of juice will 
yield by distillation about three quarts of the essential 
oil. — Cliem, and Drugg. 

Solution of Carmine.— A superior solution of carmine, 
which must not be used^ however, for solids or liquids to 
be taken internally, is prepared, according to P. GF. Unna, 
in the following manner: 

Dissolve 1 part of carmine in 10 parts of water of am- 
monia, add 10 parts of water, triturate well, and filter. 
Pass the filtrate through the filter once a day for several 
days and expose it to the air to evaporate the ammonia. 
Then add to it enough concentrated solution of picric acid 
to cause all ammoniacal odor to disappear, and finally 
sterilize the liquid by saturating it with chloroform. 

Thalline Sulphate as a Remedy in GtonorrhoBa. — Dr. 

£. Kreis has ascertained that thalline sulphate, even in 
dilute (i to ^) solution is a rapid destroyer of the gono- 
coccus. Prof. Gk)hl has utilized this observation in prac- 
tice, and has found that the treatment of most cases of 
gonorrhcea may be very materially hastened by injections 
of solutions of thalline sulph9>te. It is recommended that 
the first injection of about i fi. oz. be allowed to run out, 
and that a second one be then immediately injected as far 
back as possible. 
The results so far reported are very favorable. 

False Jequirity Seeds.— Messrs. Heckel and Schlagden- 
hauffen report having received an invoice of jeauirity 
seeds (from Abrus precatorius L.) direct from Inaia, in 
which they discovered an admixture with the seeds of 
Aderuintfiera pavonina L., belon^g to the same family. 
These seeds are thick, nearly lenticular, of a bright scarlet 
color, and have a circular ring around the centre. They 
were evidently present only by accident. 

A Wooden Tank, capable of holding nitric or sulphuric 
acids, may be made by covering the inside with paraffin. 
Cover the inside with paraffin and then go over the sur- 
face with a sad-iron heated to the temperature used for 
ironing clothes. Melt the paraffin under the iron so as 
drive it into the wood as much as possible, then with a 
cooler iron, melt on a coat thick enough to completely 
cover the wood. — Sanitary Plumber. 

Cement for Celluloid may be made by dissolving 1 
part of shdlac dissolved in one part of spirit of camphor, 
3 to 4 parts of 90^ alcohol. The cement must be applied 
warm and the fragments held firmly in place imtil the 
solvent has evaporated. — Sanitary Plumber^ 

The Swiss Cross is the name of a new monthly maga- 
zine, of 40 pages, published in New York under the aus- 
pices of the Agassiz Association. Much of the material 
contained in the first number is taken from Science. N. 
D. C. Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place, is the publisher. Price 
$1.50 per year, or $1.00 to members of the A. A. 
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Prof. Wm. Saunders, of London, Ont., has been ap- 

' ited director of the Experimental Farm Stations of 

ada, his jurisdiction extending over the stations in all 



pointed director of the Experimentied Farm Stations of 
Canada, his jurisdiction extending over the stations in all 
parts of the Dominion, imder the direction of Hon. Mr. 



OORRESPOKDElNrOE. 



Carling, Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Saunders has been 
visiting institutions of a similar character in the United 
States, and also in England in char^ of the Canadian 
fruit display at the Colonial and Indian Blxbibition, and 
since his return has undertaken several experiments in 
the shipment of early varieties of fruits and vegetables in 
refrigerators with success. Mr. Saunders is singularly 
well qualified for the position, .having been for years pres- 
ident of the Ontario Fruit Growers^ Association, a posi- 
tion which he held by reason of his superior knowledge 
of all that appertains to the cultivation of fruit. He is 
recojopiized as one of the leading pharmacists of the Do- 
mimon, and was at one time one of the chief officers oi 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
As an entomologist he has few superiors, and by virtue of 
that qualification eminently fittea for this extended field 
of usefulnsss. — Western Druggist 

Br. Louis Mialhe, recently deceased, was at one time a 
pharmacist and a writer of some fame. Bom in 1807, at 
Vabre (Tarn), in Southern France, he graduated with 
honors m 1888 at the Paris School of Pharmacjr, and in 
1838 obtained the diploma of Doctor of Medicine, but 
pharmacy always remained his preferred science. A pro- 
fessor of pharmacology at the Paris School of Medicine 
from 1842 to 1848, Dr . Mialhe was in 1867 elected a member 
of the Academy of Medicine in the section of pharmacy. 
He contributed many scientificpapers to the medical and 
pharmaceutical periodicals. Bis most important works 
were the following: ** Traits de Tart de formuler " (1846) ; 
''Becherches sur les purgatifs" (1848); ''DeTalbumine 
(1852) ; '' Chimie appliqu^ k la physiologic et k la thdra- 
peutique" (1855) ; *' Delapepsine ^ (1860) ; ^' Destruction des 
acides organiques dans reconomie " (1886). All the fore- 
going are octavos of good size, and some have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages. Dr. Mialhe was a knight of 
the Legion of Honor, but in compliance with his express 
wishes, the military honors due to this dignity were not 
rendered at the funeral. — Chem. and Drug, 

Chalk Ointment made with equal parts of precipitated 
carbonate of lime, or prepared chalk and lard, with the 
addition of half a drachm of pure carbolic acid to each 
ounce, is much used in St. Bartholomew's Hospital as an 
application to erysipelas. The lard should be previously- 
melted to facilitate combination. — Practitioner. 

Compressed ooffoe has been recently introduced, and 
bids fair to become a lasting success, as it is extremely 
portable, attractively packed, and retains for a very con- 
siderable period all the aroma and strength of the freshly- 
ground article. It is the invention of Mr. Otto E. Webber, 
of Dresden and Berlin, who also makes a specialty of com- 
pressed tea, which is another useful adjunct to ship's 
stores and for travellers. — Conf. Jour. 

Faith-^^ures by Water.— St. Petersburgh society has 
been somewhat interested in a medicinal water discover- 
ed by a Baron Vrevsky, and stated to effect marvellous 
cures. O win^ to an official permission to continue the use 
of this water Deing being necessary, the medical commit- 
tee of St. Petersburg caused it to oe analyzed; and the 
result of this analysis, according to the Official Messenger^ 
is to show that this famous and universafremedy is abso- 
lutely identical with the water of the Neva. 

** Blood Writing."— Bub red iodide of mercury on the 
surface of a sheet of note paper with a piece of cork. Take 
the paper sopreparedand nolditover the flame of acandle 
or lamp^ slowlv moving it to prevent burning. The red 
color will Quickly disappear. Anything now written or 
drftwn on tne paper with a pointed piece of wood will ap- 
pear as if written in blood. — Ckem. and Druggist, 

Medioal I>isi>ensing.— Speaking of dispensing as per- 
formed by *' unqualified " assistants in the offices of med- 
ical men in England, a writer in the British Medical 
Journal says: ** Breaking the neck of the li<|uor strych- 
nine bottle, they pour the drug into another, in which had 
previously been kept chloroform water, and finding it too 
much trouble to scrape off that label, they stick the liquor 
strychnine label on tne chloroform water label, which, be- 
ing naturally dry, absorbs the liquid gum from the other, 
causing it in a few days to drop off, leaving the liquor 
strychnine labelled chloroform water, which will now be 
used as such." 

To Write on Steel.— Dissolve powdered sulphate of 
coppra* in a small quantity of water; rub thesurfaceof the 
steel over with a piece of wetted soap, so as to cover it 
with athin coating; then dip the point of a pencil into the 
solution, and with it write or draw the required design <m 
the steeL After a few minutes wash, and the steel will be 
found to be beautifully and permanently engraved.— 
Chem. and Druggist. 



Oorreotion. 

EnrroB of Amsbioan Druooist:- In your issue of 
Januarv, page 14, under Iiyectio Morphines Hypodermica, 
Magenaie, you made a mistake in the strength. Please 
correct this. It should be eight times stronger. 

I also call your attention to an error in the United 
States Dispensatory [15th ed.], page 124, where the dose 
of aconitine is given as '' one-fiith of a milligramme (rir 
of a gramme).^' This should be ^hr of a grain. 

ScaAMTOK, Pa. Ch. EoEMPEL. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent for pointing 
out the error. Of course, the water in the Meigendle 
formula should read 1 fl. § . instead of 1 fl. 3 . This is an- 
other instance which may oe quoted in favor of abandon- 
ing the drachm and ounce sign altogether. When the 
hospital formulary was about to be printed, it was con- 
templated to replace these signs by the abbreviations 
"dr.'' and *' oz." But, as it happened that a special, very 
distinctive font of apothecaries^ signs was placed at the 
disposal of the printer who printed the original edition, 
the old method was maintained. The apothecaries' signs 
in the ordinary fonts available in printing establishments 
are often very poor, and it wiU be our aim to bring about 
some improvement in this matter, if possible. 

Opium Assay. 
To the Editor of The American Druggist. 

Dear Sm:— I have iust received, through the kindness 
of a friend, a slip cut from the Jan. number of your Jour- 
nal and containing the correspondence of Mr. Conroy and 
Messrs. Braithwaite and Farr. Mr. Conroy appears to 
be very much incensed because we were so bold as to 
question a statement of his that was unaccompanied by 
experimental evidence. 

The paper referred to by him was not undertaken, as 
Mr. Conroy seems to think, for the sole purpose of criti- 
cising him. On the contrary, it is not improbable that, if 
he had accompanied his original statement with a full ac- 
count of his experiments, we would have acccepted it with- 
out question. The experimental work reported in our 
paper was performed oy Mr. Meinert, under my instruc- 
tion, and I have every reason to believe it was done con- 
scientiously and carefully. As we are nearly three thou- 
sand miles apart, I cannot consult him before writing. I 
regret that I have iio facilities here for doing so, or I 
should be glad to perform Mr. Conroy 's "simple experi- 
ment " for nis gratification, but ^ould want more explicit 
instructions than to dissolve 2.5 grammes of solid extract 
*^ equal in consistence to good new opium ^^ in 50 C.c. of 
water. Mr. Conroy contends '* that it is quite impossible 
to expel the whole of the moisture from the marc by dry- 
ing at 100° C." That, of course, is a mere assertion which 
may or may not be true. 

Tne seeming inconsistency pointed out by Messrs. 
Braithwaite and Farr was noticed by us before the paper 
was read ; but the several experiments (with moist opium) 
seemed to agree among themselves, and the results were 
given as obtained. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of repeating what was 
. said (in substance) in our former communication, that if 
an important change is to be made in the pharmacopceial 
process for the assay of opium, that change should not be 
based upon one experiment, especially when that experi- 
ment itself is founded entirely upon so general a state- 
ment as " that opium yields on an average 50 per cent of 
solid extract, equal in consistence to good new opium," 
but upon the result of a large number of experiments. 

Very truly, 
T. J. ' 

Sax Dimo, GALifORKU, Feb. ISth, 18B7. 



WRAMPELHEIElt. 



Miss ELumpkOy who recently was successful in passing 
the examinations for position as interne in the Paris hos- 
pitals, is the first woman who has succeeded in the concours 
for the place. In the written examination, she ranked 
second (ex cequo with one or two others). She obtained 
twenty-seven marks out of a possible maximum of thirty, 
the highest pu^ber reached being twenty-eight. She 
has already J^n loiown by her work in the domain of 
neuro-pathb^^i ^^^ ^^^ success has caused no little 
grumbling among the male students, who dislike being 
distanced by a woman.— ^afure. [Miss Elumpke is a 
resident of Boston, Mass.] 

Bismuth to Prevent the Formation of Fusel Oil.— 
Messrs. Gktyon and Dupetit, at the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, presented a paper describing a 
method for preventing during the production of alcohol 
the secondary fermentation to which is due the formation 
of the higher alcohols so detrimental to the public health. 
They use for this purpose various bismuth salts, whose 
addition to the fermenting liquor causes, they claim, pure, 
ethylic alcohol only to be generated, to the total exclusion 
of its more complicated congeners.— C^n. and Drug, y 
Nov. 13th, 1886. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must be received 
by the 6th of the months and must in every ease be 
a/xompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
(he information of the editor^ but not for publication. 



No. 1,874.— Detection of Mercury in Urine (Medicus 
B.). 

'* Kindly answer: What simple and reliable method of exam- 
ining urine for the detection of excreted mercury may be em- 
ployed b^ the busy practitioner? The amalgamating and 
electrolytic processes are too complicated, and that of Mayehgon 
and Bergeret (in * Neubauer and Vogel ') is pronounced unre- 
alible. ** 

We regret to say that there is no short road to the dis- 
covery of mercury in urine. You are probably aware 
that mercury as well as lead enter into peculiar msoluble 
compounds, m the circulation, the nature of which is not 
yet properly understood. This much, however, is certain, 
that they are not eliminated from the system, at least in 
any noticeable quantity, imtU some substance is acciden- 
tally or intentionally ingested, which is capable of making 
a soluble double salt with the mercury, and thereby carry 
it out through the kidneys, and possibly also by other 
channels. The most efficient agent for accomplishing 
this, in the case of mercury as well as lead, is iodine, in 
the form of iodide of potassium, or sodium, or some otner 
alkali iodide. It is known, however, that some time must 
elapse (according to some authorities, not less than three 
weeks) after the treatment has commenced before any of 
the metal will make its appearance in the urine. This 
applies, however, only to such cases where the mercurial 
infection is old and of Iodk standing. When such salts as 
the biniodide of mercury nave been taken, or other solu- 
ble double salts of mercury, the latter metal will appear 
in the urine almost simultaneously with the iodide, out, 
so far as known, it does not appear to be eliminated as fast 
as it is ingested. In other words, a certain proportion is 
retained and is only gimluaUy displaced by a pure iodide 
treatment. 

These remarks having been premised, we would say 
that Mayengon and Bergeret^s method has indeed been 
dropped by Neubauer [not Neugenbauer, as it is often 
misspelled] and Vogel in their latest edition. 

Though our correspondent declares the electrolytic 
methods too complicated for the busy practitioner, yet we 
think that, with a little practice, one or the other of these 
could be made to work very expeditiously. The next best 
method, then, would be a ^* galvanic " one, or rather the 
amalgamation process. If copper, brass, gold, etc., are 
immersed in an acidulated solution containing mercury, 
the latter will be deposited upon the former in a metallic 
state. Applied to tne urine, this is performed as follows: 

Digest a considerable quantity of the urine, say at least 
8 fl. OZ.J previously acidulated with a little hydrochloric 
acid, witn a little fine leaf brass or Kold, during 5 to 10 
minutes, at a temperature between 150 and 170^ fT ((jk>ld 
leaf, such as is used for gilding, is not suitable, as it is too 
thin and unsubstantial. To be of proper tnicknees, it 
should be like tinsel.) The bunch of metallic leaf is then 
removed, and successively washed with boiUng water, 
alcohol, and ether. All the mercury which was in the ' 
urine is now deposited upon the brass or gold. A small 
elaas-tube about 3 or 4 inch, long, and A inch, bore, is now 
drawn out at one end to a narrow capillary tube (of which 
all but about two inches is to be cut off). The amal^ 
mated bunch of metal is pushed into the bottom of tne 
wide tube, and the latter also drawn out at the other end. 
At either end there will then be a capillary tube about two 
inches in length, and in the centre a section of the original 
tubing, likewise about two inches long. The central portion 
of the tube is now heated while being held in a horizontal 
position and constantly turned, to not more than a just 
incipient dull red heat. The flame should extend over the 
whole central portion. 

If gold foil was used, only mercury will distil off, and 
collect as a more or less black ring in the capillaries. If 
brass foil had been used, some zinc will distil over likewise, 
but this does not volatilize as far as the mercury. When 
the tube is cold, a little iodine is pushed into the orifice of 
one of the capillaries, and while it is held somewhat 
oblique, the iodine is volatilized so as to fill the interior 
and pass out at the other capillary. The iodine will thus 
convert any metallic mercury mto red biniodide, even 
traces of which are readily recognizable. 

This method may appear tedious, but if it has been once 
or twice performed, best on urine containing a known 
quantity of mercury, it will be found quite easy of execu- 
tion. 

No. 1,875.— Bubber Adhesive Plaster (H. S.). 

Request the formula of a rubber adhesive plaster similar to 
those now in the market, and spread into rolls of different width. 

That it is about time for devising a formula for such 
plasters, with a view to their eventual introduction into 
the U. S. Pharmacopceia, there is no doubt. So far, how- 



ever, it appears that every one who has successfully de- 
vised a plajBter mass of the kind alluded to, utilized the 
same for his private b^iefit rather than for the public 
weal. And we cannot blame him. For the experiments 
that may have preceded his success have probably been 
costly. At present we have only some very general and 
indennite conception about the composition and j^repara- 
turn of the mass. We are tolerably certain that there is 
a good deal of balata, or eum chicle, among the constitu- 
ents. As to the rest, we nave no definite knowledge. 

Even if the composition of these plasters should become 
fully known, it is very doubtful whether it would pay to 
prepare the mass extempore or for use on a small scale. 
Verv likely it would require special apparatus to get some 
of the ingredients into a suitable condition, and conse- 
i^uently a successful preparation of handsome and '* attrac- 
tive " plasters is h'kely to remain in the hands of large 
manumcturers. 



No. 1,876.— Gerhardt*8 Centrifuge. 

We have had a number of inquiries so far, regarding 
G^rhardt^s Centrifugal Apparatus, illustrated in our Au- 
gust number of 1886, page 145. The present correspon- 
dent wants us to state the price, etc. This we are unable 
to do, as we have never directly corresponded with the 
maker, whose apparatus we have illustrated for its intrin- 
sic merits and not by request. Our correspondent can 
easily ascertain the cost by inquiring through his whole- 
sale drug house, or through importers of apparatus (see 
our advertisements), or by addressing C. Gernardt, Manu- 
facturer of Apparatus, Bonn. 

No. 1,877.— CharaoteristiOB of Cider Vinegar (W. M.). 

A practical and useful synopsis of what can be said on 
the subject of cider vinegar, as distinguished from acetic 
acid or from white wine vinegar, is contained in the fol- 
lowing, which is an extract from a paper by Dr. B. F. 
Davenport, late Vinegar Inspector for Sk)6ton, written for 
the New England Orocer : 

There are certain characteristics j^eculiar to the residue 
of a pure cider vinegar, the principal of which are the 
following: It wiU be about three per cent in wei^htj and 
never less than two per cent. It is always soft, viscid, of 
apple flavor, somewhat acid and astringent in taste. A 
drop of it taken up in a clean loop of platinum or of iron 
wire and ignited in a colorless Bunsen gas lamp flame, im- 
parts to it the pale lilac color of a pure potash salt, with- 
out any yellow due to sodium being visible. The ignited 
residue left in the loop of wire will be a fusible b^ of 
q\nX» a good size, and it will leave a strong alkaline reac- 
tion upon moistened test paper, effervescing briskly when 
immersed in an acid. The presence in a vinegar of the 
slightest trace of any free mineral acid will prevent the 
i^ited residue ha\ing any alkaline reaction, or efferves- 
cing with acids. The presence of any practical amount 
of commercial acetic acid added, to ''tone up" the 
strength of the vinegar, will cause tne igniting residue to 
imps^ another color to the Bunsen flame, and the residue 
itself will have a smokv, pyroligneous taste or odor. Any 
com glucose used in tne vinegar will cause its residue 
when ignited to emit the characteristic odor of burning 
com; and as the last spark glows through the carbonized 
mass, to usually emit the familiar sarlic odor of arsenic. 
For the common oil of vitriol usually used m the produc- 
tion of glucose is now mostly derived from pyrites, which 
almost always contain arsenic. A glucose vmegar which 
has been made without vaporizing the alcohol after the 
fermentation of the glucose will also have a strong; reduc- 
ing action upon a copper salt in an alkaline solution, and 
also will fidve a heavy precipitation of lime with ammo- 
nium oxalate. A true malt vinegar always contains phos- 
phates, and a wine vinegar crecmi of tartar. ' The pres- 
ence of any acrid vegetable substance in a vinegar is 
known by the residue having a pimgent taste, especially 
if before the evaporation the vinegar has been exactly 
neutralized with soda. 

In a pure apple cider vinegar, hydrogen sulphide gas 
will not cause any discoloration, nor will the Edition of 
a solution of either barium nitrate, silver nitrate, or am- 
monium oxalate cause anything more than the very slight- 
est perceptible turbidily. But the addition of some solu- 
tion of lead acetate— that is, of sugar of lead— will cause 
an immediate voluminous and flocculent precipitation, 
which will all settle out in about ten minutes, leaving a 
clear fluid above. In most of the so-called '* apple vine- 
^rs" brought into this market from other States, the ad- 
dition of some of this lead solution will cause but a slight 
turbidity, without any precipitate settling out for several 
hours, and even then the precipitate will not be of the 
same appearance as in apple cider vinegar. 

Sophistications of cider vinegar that will not be detect 
ed by some one or more of the abovergiven tests are not 
likely to be met with, for the simple reason that they are 
not profitable. To translate percentages of acid stren^ 
into the old commercial terms of grains of soda bicarbo- 
nate per troy ounce, the per cent may be multiplied by 
6.72 ;* pr, vice versa, divide the grains by the same factor. 
To reduce it into grains of potash bicarbonate, 8 would be 
the factor to be used in like manner. 
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No. 1,878.— Bubber and Aoetio Add (U. S.). 

Ordinary officinal acetic acid, in the cold, does not at- 
tack rubber to a noticeable degree, so far as we have ob- 
served. What a very long contact would do we cannot 
say, as we would have to make an experiment on pur- 
pose to ascertain it. But hot acetic acid is quite destruc- 
tive of rubber. We would suggest to our correspondent 
to start a series of experiments to determine the effect of 
the cold acid upon elastic rubber as follows: Put some 
freshly made elastic rubber bands in a series of twenty- 
four vials, add to each the kind of acetic acid to be exper- 
imented with, cork and label them (with date) and set 
them aside, one set of twelve in a cool place, the other in 
a moderatelv warm place. After a certain time (say four 
months), tal^ one sample of each series and compare 
the condition of the rubber. After another month, do the 
same, and so forth. Finally, do not forget to favor us with 
the results likewise. 

No. 1,879.— Syrup of Iodine of Iron and Quinine (P. & 
Ck).). 
I. Bouchardat's formula for this syrup is as follows: 

I. Iodine.- Sparta 

Iron* in powder 9 ** 

Symp 1180 •* 

Saiphate of quinine 1 part 

Diluted sulphuric aoid q. 8. 

Distilled water q. B. 

Digest the iodine, iron, and 20 parts of the water until 
the red-brown color of the iodine has disappeared. Filter 
through a small filter into the syrup. Then dissolve the 
sulphate of quinine in 10 parts of water with the aid of 
diluted sulphuric acid and mix this solution with the 
previously prepared syrup. 

As will be seen, this syrup contains onl^a minute quan- 
tity of (juinine, and as to iodide of iron, it does not con- 
tain quite two per cent; that is, it is less than one-fifth of 
the strength of that of the XJ. S. Ph. 

It is impossible to combine much ouinine with syrup of 
iodide of iron, either as hydro-iodide already formed, or 
as sulphate. The quinine salt must be kept in solution by 
an acid. Among the acids there is one, viz., hypophos- 
phorous, which not only leaves the iodide of iron unaf- 
fected, but even seems to protect it against change. Hence, 
the following formula, which we have several times 
enaployed extempore^ will probably produce a more desir- 
able preparation: 

IL Saiphate of quinine 10 grs. 

Hypophosphorous acid q. s. 

Iodide of potasdum 4 gr. 

Syrup enough to make 4 fl. oz. 

Syrup of iodide of iron (U. S.) 4 fl. oz. 

To the sulphate of quinine add about 5 Tninimq of com- 
mercial solution of hypophosphorous acid and then a lit- 
tle s^rup. When the quinine salt is dissolved, add the 
remainder of the syrup and afterwards the iodide of potas- 
sium dissolved in a few drops of water. Mix vrell. Now 
add the syrup of iodide of iron and miT Should any 
cloudiness appear, clear it up by a few drops of the 
hyx>ophosphorous acid. 

*A fluidrachm of this svrup contains about 4 erains of dry 
iodide of iron and about 6 grains of hydriodide of quinine. 

No. 1,880. -CkM-Proof Cement (J. £. L.). 

'« Please give me the formula for a good gas-proof, flexible 
cement." 

A '' flexible " cement that is impervious to gas can prob- 
ably be prepared only with the aid of india rubber. It will 
depend very much upon the degree of flexibility which 
the cemented part is required to possess. If it is to be 
very fiexible, probably a solution of pure india rubber (cut 
into very thin slices) in benjEol or oil of turpentine or 
chlorofoi^n will answer. For most purposes* however, 
marine glue will probably be the best, iftiis is made by 
melting together shellac and caoutchouc in suitable pro- 
portions: the more of the former is added, the harder 
will be the cement. The following is the modus oper- 
andi: 

India rubber, cut into fine shreds or thin slices, 1 os. 
Digest this in a closed bottle, in a water-bath, with about 
12 parts of coal-tar naphtha or benzol, agitating frequently 
until dissolved. Then add powdered sheUac. m quantity 
from 2 to 12 parts or more, according to the d^ree of 
hardness desii^ in the cement. If it is to remain &xible, 
of course a small quantity will sufllce, but we cannot 
specify it, as we do not know the purpose to which it is to 
be applied. Continue the heat imtil it is perfectly liquid 
and the benzol has been to a large extent cussipated. Tnen 
pour it out upon clean metal or a marble slab so as to 
form thin sheets. When it is required for use, heat a suf- 
ficient quantity carefully untU it melts, and apply it to 
the object, wmch should previously be suitably heated. 
As marine glue is easily spoiled or burnt by bemg ovei^ 
heated, it is always best to soften it in a capsule over a 
water-bath. The capsule is then wiped dry and careifully 
heated on a wire-gauze over a Bunsen flame. 



No. 1,881.— Percolators (M. E. B.). 

This subscriber asks us to give information where he 
may obtain percolators in which either heat or pressure is 
used for expediting the process. 

We presume that the water-bath percolator devised by 
Mr. B. Fenner, of Westfield, N. Y., is the only one on the 
market which combines heat with the process of percola- 
tion itself. We have illustrated the apparatus in this 
journal (New Remedies, 1882, 180, where we have inad- 
vertently speUed Mr. Fenner's name wrong). Of pressure 
percolators we have illustrated that of S. J. Hinsdale (or 
Fayetteville, N. C.)t in New Rem., 1888, 9; and that of N. 
Roeenwasser (112 Superior street, Cleveland, O.), in New 
Rem., 1881, 857; and 1882, 262. By communicating with 
the above named, our correspondent will no doubt obtain 
full information. 

.. No. 1,882.—'' Smuggled High Wines" (M. £. B.). 

" What are the ' high wines * that come from Canada, and are 
smuggled over all along our northern frontier ? etc." 

Asto ^' high wines," if there are any smuggled over from 
Canada, I presume thev are the same thing as the ** high 
wines " of the United States. These are simply crude 
alcohol as obtained in the first distillation. Tbis alcohol 
still contains fusel oil and aromatic substances derived 
from the source from which it was made. It is used by 
itself for manjr technical purposes, chiefly, however, for 
making artificial liquors, fortifying wines, etc. Fure 
alcohol is made from it by rectification. Of course, it 
would not do for making medicinal preparations. 

As to the smuggling of high wines from Canada, we 
confess that we have no knowledge. According to the 
statement of our correspondent, it would seem as if this 
were a common occurrence all along the frontier. But we 
are inclined to doubt this, and believe our correspondent 
has been deceived. That attempts are now and then 
made to evade Uncle Sam^s exacting tariff we have no 
doubt, but a continued systematic evasion of the lynx- 
eyed custom officers is not very probable. 

No. l,833.-'Syrap of Calcium Hypophosphite (S. D. 

S.). 

'' In making syrup of caloium hypophosphite according to 
Procter's formula in Parrish's Pharmacy, I have much diffi- 
culty in dissolving all the salt in the quantity of water directed 
in the formula. The directions say 'use hot water,' al- 
though the salt is more soluble in cold." 

Our correspondent is quite correct in stating that hypo- 
phosphite ot.calcium is more soluble in cold water thw 
m hot; though, perhaps, it would be more correct still 
to say that tne action of heat, when continued, particu- 
larly m presence of sugar, has a tendency to produce in- 
soluble phosphate of calcium. There are some points con- 
nected with the hyxK>phosphite8, particularly that of 
calcium, which need clearing up, and this is just one of 
those about which our knowledge is fragmentary. It is 
now well recognized bv all manufacturers who have 
much occasion to handle this s£tlt that, in order to get 
the whole of it into solution, it is necessary to use a sdoaII 
quantity of an add. Hypophosphorous acid was for- 
merlv usually recommendea for this purpose, probably 
for the theoretical reason that it was supposed to be more 
in harmonv with the therapeutic objects lor which the salt 
is administered. But there is so little of the lime salt ab- 
sorbed at any one time, from any single dose taken inter- 
nally, that the small amount of acid used to keep 
the salt in solution is of no significance whatever. Hence 
anv other acid which does not form an insoluble salt 
with calcium may be used. 

The U. S. Ph. uses citric acid. Some manufacturers 
use hydrochloric add. We advise, therefore, to modify 
the process as follows : 

Hypophosphite of Calcium 1 1 

Sugar 12| 

Water 9i fl. f 

Tinct. Vanilla q. s. 

atrio Add '. q. s. 

Dissolve the salt in the water, cold. If there is any in- 
soluble reddue left, allow the solution to settle, pour off 
the dear liquid as much as possible, then add to the resi- 
due enough dtnc acid to dissolve it. (Or, hydrochloric 
add may be used.) Next, add the sugar, dissolve by agi- 
tation, and lastly add the vanilla. 

No. 1,884.— Anti&biin (Pharmacy). 

This new antipyretic is graduallv ^pining ground, and 
will, no doubt, make serious inroads mto the consumption 
of other antipyretics. It has been used with good results in 
the public hospitals of New York, though antipyrine and 
similar agents are likewise used as yet. It seems that 
the sphere of general usefulness of these two agents is 
about alike so far as a reduction of bodily temperature is 
concerned, but each of them has some special advantages 
in certain directions. For instance, antifebrin is said to 
be an eflicient agent in diminishing the intendty and fre- 
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quencv of epileptic attacks, but this requires more con 
tinued study. 

We have published all that was supposed to be of im- 
portance regarding the chemical nature and properties of 
antifebrin, and wm only add here a short recapitulation, 
with a few additional remarks. 

Antifdmiv— or by ii» true chemical name : (icetanilide 
—when crystallizea from water, is in form of colorless 
and odorless scales or rhombic plates, of a somewhat fatty 
feel and a silky lustre. Upon the tongue it produces a 
slightly burning sensation. It is not very soluble in 
water, 1 pai-t requiring 189 parts of water at 43** T. It is 
much more soluble in hot water and in alcoholic liquids, 
very easily in alcohol or ether. When heated to 234'' F., 
it melts to a clear colorless liquid, and at 563^ F. it boils 
without decomposition. Acetanilide is neutral to test- 
paper aud very resisting to rjBagents. But by lon^-con- 
tinued boiling with hydrochloric acid, or with solution of 
potassa, it can be decomposed into its components, viz. :• 
aniline and acetic acid. 

The identity of acetanilide (antifebrin} may be estab- 
lished by heating it with an equal quantity of chloride of 
zinc, whereby a handsome coloring matter of a moss- 
Rreen fluorescence is formed, which majr be dissolved by 
heating with very dilute hydrochloric acid. The colored 
produdf thus obtained is the so^alled flavaniline of Fischer 
and Rudolph. 

The following reactions have so far been recommended 
as the most suitable for testing its purity . 

Antifebrin should be odorless and indifferent to blue 
litmus paper {a reddening would point to free acetic acid). 
It shoiud melt to a colorless liquid at 284'' F. (For this 
test the substance should previously be well dried, as the 
least contamination with moisture materially lowers the 
melting point.) It should boil without decomposition at 
seS'' F., and when ignited upon platinum should leave no 
residue. On heatinfi[ 1 Gm. of antifebrin with 60 Gm. of 
water, a clear colorless liquid should be formed. Any 
turbidity which might here make its appearance might 
be due to free aniline, but this would be revealed already 
by its odor. 

No. 1,885.— Compound Syrup of Phosphates (M. M.). 

The improved process you inquire about is probably 
that lately proposed by D. S. Bajger in the Canadian 
Pharm. Journal. As to its superiority over others, we 
have no personal experience so far, but expect to have an 
opportunity of ascertaining for ourselves. Meanwhile 
we publish the method in abstract : 

Sul phate of Iron 1,021 gr. 

Phoephateof Sodium 1,021 gr. 

Acetate of Sodium 828 gr. 

(}arbonate of Calcium , 1,247 gr. 

PhoBphoric Acid (50)0 lOav. os. 

Carbonate of Sodium 54 gr. 

Carbonate of Potaaaium 72 gr. 

Water a suff. quant. 

Sugar 42av. oz. 

Orange Flower Water 2fl. oz. 

Dissolve the Phosphate and Acetate of Sodium in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water; also the Sulphate of Iron in a 
separate i>ortion of water. Mix the two Solutions, wash 
the resulting precipitate on a strainer, or, if working 
with small quantities, on a filter. (The amount of fer- 
rous phosphate thus produced would weigh 511 grains, if 
dry.) Dissolve the stiU moist magma in 2 fl. oz. of phos- 

S boric acid [thus it is printed in the author's paper ; he 
oes not specify what kind of phosphoric acia; we pre- 
sume he means that of the Brit. Pharm. , which has the 
spec. grav. 1.500. As this kind of acid is not usually 
kept in stock, we think it would answer the same pur- 
pose to use a small amount of water and enough 60% pnos- 
phoric acid to dissolve the salt]. 

Next dissolve the Carbonate of Calcium in 14 fl. os. of 
water with the aid of Oi av. os. of phosphoric acid (50^, 
using heat. Set this solution aside. 

Also dissolve the Carbonate of Sodium and Potassium 
in 1 fl. oz. of water with the aid of i av. oz. of phosphoric 
acid. 

Mix the tliree solutions in the order named, viz., the 
ferrous phosphate solution with the phosphate of calcium 
solution, and then add the last. Finally, add enough 
water to make altogether 28 fl. oz. If necessary, heat 
the solution gently to clear it; then filter. 

Dissolve the sugar without heat, if possible, in the fil- 
trate, and add whatever flavor is desired, usually 2 fl. oz. 
of orange-flower water, or enough tincture of vanilla. 
The coloring matter is to be added last, and best in so- 
lution. 

This syrup has a pleasant acid taste, does not candy, 
and has the spec. grav. 1.870. 

No. 1,886.— Buohinha (Dr. P.). 

This is the name of a Brazilian drug which has lone 
been in use there as a drastic purgative. It is derived 
from Momardica operctUata L. (Luna operculata Cogn.), 
natural family CucurbitacesB. The active principle is not 
contained, as in the case of the other members of this 
family, in the parenchvmatous fundamental tissue, but 
in the network formed by the vascidar bimdles. The 



fruit cannot be used medicinally until the epidermis and 
the parenchyma have been removed, which is probably 
accomplished by means of water. It is U to 2( inches 
long and has the form of a plum. 

In the network of vascular bundles, two portions may 
be distinguished, viz., an external portion, oonsistiDe 
chiefly of horizontal strands forming large medies, ana 
an inner one, in which the strands are closer together and 
more vertical. Between the bundles, which form the dis- 
sepiments of the fruit, the tender-walled parenchyma is 
stOl partly preserved. 

The seeds are about t inch long, -^ broad, flat of 
grayish-brown color, with black spots, and having two 
ridees on either side near the pointed end. 

The taste of the drug (fruit, minus epidergiis and par- 
enchvma) is intensely bitter, recalling the taste of colo- 
cynth. The microscope reveals a dry substance adhering 
mostly to the outside of the parenchyma cells of the dis- 
sepiments. This dry substance is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, and perhaps constitutes the active in- 
gredient. 

The plant is described by De CandoUe C'Prodromus,'' 
m., 311), Uartius, and others. It has been figured by 
Commelyn (''Plant, rar.," tab. 22). Notices on its uses 
will be lound in various authors, for instance, in Lang- 
ffaard's '* Novo Formularia,*' in Chemowiz's well-known 
formulary, and others. A rare pamphlet published at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1886* mves the name ^'Bucha de Pau- 
lista" or ''Purga de JSo Paes" to Momordica operculata 
L., and the name Buchinha to Momordica jfmrgana L. 

The drug is being experimented with m Europe, and 

samples have reached this country. UnlesB it has some 

very special advantages over other drastic purgatives, it 

is doubtful whether the long list of the latter should be 

. still further increased. 

No. 1,887.— Composition of Natural Oas (Alleghany). 

Natural gas has been analyzed <)uite frequently. It is a 
mixture oi various ^ses in varying proportions, accord- 
ing to the locality. The following are the constituents so 
far determined, with their highest and lowest amounts: 

Carbonic Acid, COt 2.28— percent. 

Carbonic Oxide, CO 1.00- 

Hydrogen, H 

Marsh Oas, CH4, 

Ethane, CtH« 

Propane, CtH| 

Nitrogen, N 

Oxygen, N 

defiant Oa8,t 

The proportion, by weight, of carbon to hydrogen in the 
gas vanes between 3.08 to 1, and 2.59 to 1. 

No. 1,888.— Manujboture of Saoohann (Several Bead- 
ers). 

It is expected that aaccharin, of which so much noise is 
made at present, will be put on the market, in any desired 
quantity, by about May 1st, 1887. 

The company which has undertaken the manufacture 
has establishea very extensive works, and has at its dis- 
posal a large capital The inventors and others who are 
interested in the subject have refused to comply with the 
requests or suggestions made by chemists and the pro- 
fessional press generally, viz., that the name sacc^rtn, 
which has long been used in chemistry to denote a certain 
derivative of sugar, should not be applied to the new sub- 
stance, but that a new name should be devised. Conse- 
quently, there wOl be no other choice left but to complv 
with the notion of the proprietors and to continue to call 
it aaccharin. 

According to the Qerman patent specifications, the sub- 
stance is manufactured in the following manner: 

Toluol is sulphurized by treatment with ordinary con- 
centrated oil of vitriol at a temperature not exceeding 100'' 
C. The resultinfl^ toluol-sulpho-acids are converted first 
into calcium and then into sodium salts. The latter are 
mixed with phosphorus trichloride and a current of chlo- 
rine gas conducted over the mixture which is constantly 
stirreni. When the decomposition is completed, the re6ul^ 
in^ oxychloride of phospnorus is distilled off, and the 
mixture of the residuary chlorides strongly cooled. Para- 
toluol-sulpho-chloride crystallizes out, while the ortho- 
chloride remains liquid and is separated by centrifugal 
machines, etc. The ortho-chloride is now converted into 
ortho-toluol-sulphamide by passing over it a current of 
dry ammonia or by treating it with ammonium carbonate. 
Any chloride of ammonium formed at the same time is 
removed by washing with water. The washed ortho- 
toluolHBulphamide is now oxidized by bein^ brought' in 
contact with a dilute solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, and in proportion as alkali or alkali car- 
bonate is separated, they are neutralized by the careful 
addition of acid. This causes the conversion of the amide 
into benzo-sulphimide and benzo-sulphaminic acid, which 
unites with the potassium of the permanganate. Finally, 

• Bnumeracio das Sutelandas Bnudleins que podem promoter * oatane- 
. . . por A. L. P. da SUva Kauo. Sro. Rio Janeiro, ISSft. pp. 8& 
t That is in geuenX^ anj liydrocarboni of ilhuninattng power. 
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on addition of acid to the solution, crystalB of the henzo- No. 1,894. — ^TroubleBome Fresoription (supplement to 

sulphimide or '^anhydro-ortho-benzo-sulphaminic acid," query 1,841, in our January number, page 10). 

or ^* saccharin " are separated. We have received a communication from a subscriber 

1.T ^ ooA TW-4J .^ -w* J. ^ . ^ ▼ -x inMississippi, in reference to the prescription containing: 

No. 1,889.— Distinotion Between Genuine and Imita- ^^ ^ tr »r 

tion Brandy (E. A. W.). Sodu Bicarb.^ 35 

A very poor imitation of brandy may indeed, under Spir. Menth. Pip 2?!^* 

certain circumstances, be discoverable by chemical tests. o .^"^^^^'V; IVa V?^ 

The latter, however are, as a rule, unable to distinguish Spir. FrumenU ad fl.siv. 

between a moderately good artificial brandy and the genu- He thinks that the red color is due to the fact that the 

ine article. It has been stated that the genuine has an sodiumsalt is insoluble in the spirits, and is colored red by 

acid reaction, which was absent in the artificial. But the the tincture of capsicum as well as by the coloring-matter 

latter is usually acid too. Again it was said that the of the whiskey. 

former turns black with ferric chloride, while the latter In reply, we would say that we have prepared the mix- 
does not. This, of course, depends on the receptacle the ture ourselves, with materials of good ouahty and known 
brandy has been kept in. As natural brandy is never purity, and have not obtained the alleged result. The 
considered good before it is at least three years old, it has bottle now cont€dns a pale, buff-<x>lored sediment (the 
plentv of chance to extract tannin from the cask it is kept sodium salt) and a clear, brownish-yellow liquid, 
m. Artificial brandy is usually thrown on the market 

sooner, and to impart to it the aatringency which it would No. 1,895.— Idguefled Carbonic Acid Gas (Dr. X.). 

have acquired in the cask, some tincture of oak bark or laufl jnay be obtained from O. Brunler, 837 Broadway, 
other alfied preparation is usually added to it. The best 

detective of imitation brandy is an experienced palate. ^^ 1,896. -Pharmacy Law in Alabama (A. E. W.). 

But It is neither ^onomical nor prudent for most people r^^^ ^ ^^ ^o 1^^ in Alabama regulating the practice 

to try and bring their palate to such a mtch of education. ^ pharmiwy. The preliminary steps havel)een taken to 

They had better leave it to prof essionaf experts. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ draft for a law w^ reported at the an- 

No. 1,890.— Melinite (Inquirer). nual meeting of the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association, 

This is the name of a new explosive which has formed on the 11th of May last, a copy of which can be had of 

the subject of quite sensational reports respecting the Mr. P. C. Candidus, the Secretary, of Mobile, 
preparations for war said to be made by various European 

governments. In fact, the article melinite is claimed to No. 1,897.— Unofficial !E\>rmularie8 (E. W.). 
be an exj^ive exclusively owned by or known to the »« There are many pharmaceutical preparations prescribed by 
French. We are not aware what the exact composition of doctors, such as syrups, elixirs, etc., which are not contained in 
the explosive is, but from several foreign papers we learn the pharmacopoeia or the dispensatories. Can you recommend 
that ether and picric acid form its principal components. to me one of the most useful books for this purpose ? " 
In fact, the French Government is reported to make very There are many works which partly answer the purpose 
a rge purchases of both of these articles m Germany Itself, of our correspondent, but no one of them can be con- 
the monthly ordere amoimtmg to not lees than 20,000 kilos gidered as comprehensive. To have anything like a com- 
(about 200 tons^ of picnc acid alone. pl^t^ get of unofficinal formulas is not practicable. The 
Some other Europe^ governments have also laid m sup- American Pharmaceutical Association has a work in 
phes of certwn explosives partly composed of picnc acid. course of preparation which will contain formulas for the 
This sudden mcreased demand for picnc acid has been the articles most commonly called for ; meanwhUe we will en- 
cause of the sharp advmce m carbolic acid which has deavor to furnish subscribers with any particular one. 
commenced towards the beginmng of the present year. 

No. 1,891.— Estimation of Fatty Adds in Soap ("Ac- — ^ 

*" W?have several times given methods for estimating ,^«^« Mixtuie.--A liquid ifj«5*«f^^y ^ 

fatty acids in soaps. At the present time we shall give a ^^ Geneva, Switzerland, for use as a dismfectant, answers 

new process, recently published by Dr. B. Bauer {Jaum. ^eU as a fizzing mixture for haj^enmgimcros^^^ speci- 

/. prakt. Chim,, 36, 8§), which is said to accomplish the ob- ^?^' Sulphur (^oxide and carbon <Jioxide, having been 

ieci in the most expeditious and accurate manier. ^a^ed and cooled, ""^ compressed untUthe^^ 

Select two watch^glafises, a larger and smaUer, place into and stored m siphons. When liberated they rapidly evap- 

the former a thin fiyer oi fine glass pearls and upon this orat« ^^^^ great reduction of temperature. By tbis means 

place the smaUer glaas, th^ layer of peaSrls answenng the meroury may be frozen, and ammal. or vegetable tissues 

purpose of a sand-bath. Weigh the two glasses together. rendered sohd in a few seconds. It w as easily managed 

¥he^dler glass serves to rwjeive the fatty acid. About »nd more effective than ether, the odor being the prmci- 

5 Gm. of the soap are placed into a flask of about 160 C.c. Pal objection.— TTesf. Drugg. 

capadty, concentrated glycerin is poured on so as tocover Berbeils Alkaloids, according to E, Schmidt, have the 

^*i"i!l!?^^° ^^f ^^P 1 ^^°^® dissolved onheatmg, following properties: Berberine forms with chloroform 

about 100 C.C. of alcohol are added, pe clear solution is g^able cSmpoiinds until heated to 100^ C, treated with 

then titrated with hydrochlonc awd, to determine the ^qi ^^ ^^^te alkaline solutions; when the chloroform is 

amount of alkali. An excess of acid is next added to sep- ^^ ^^^ j^. combines, also, with hydrogen sulphide, form- 

arate the fatty acids, the latter are removed by means of ^ hTOvrn, glistening, needle-shaped crystals, differing in 

a pipette with fine points and trimsferred to the upper compositi^Jn from Ziiiilar combmations with strychnine 

watch-glass. ^tMrtaon of the fatty acid w^^^ andbrucine. flj/dms^me is easily produced in form of cry s- 

weU be removed with the pipette is brought into solution ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^fl walnut from its solution in acetic ether, 

by means of petroleum ether or benmiand strong agita- Qxyacanthine is thought to be identical with the alkaloid 

tion, and the resulting solution transferred bv the pipette recently derived fiomBerberis Aquifolium, 

as before. This is contmued until the watch-glass, after ^ ^ '' 

drying, is no longer found to increase in weight. gal Alembroth or ammonio-mercuric chloride, the basis 

1^ ^ Q«o A y.^^^*^^^ xi,,^ a,,i^i,of^ «* c^^i^*^^ nur \ of " lister's solution '' (containing li) used by some in the 

No. l,892.-AbBOlutely Pure Sulphate of Quinine (M ). preparation of antiseptic dressing, is a double salt having 

Any commercial Bulplmte of quimne which responds to |he formula NH4ClHgCl.. It is prepared by subliming a 

the reguiremOTits of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia may be con- mixture of mercuric and ammonium chloride in molecular 

sidered as sufficiently pure for aUpra<5tical purposes. To proportions, or the solution may be made by dissolving 21 

separate from it every trace of otter cmchoua alkaloids ^{^^ ^f ^^^ letter and 100 graiis of the former in 26| fl. I 

would be a labor of supererogation as the therapeutic ^^g .qq ^^^j ^j ^^^ adding i grain of aniline blue. 

activity of the salt is not affected m the least by the small rj^^ ^g^^^j. ^ ^^^^ ^^^ account of its property of becoming 

percentage of other alkaloids present. ^ ^ ^ . . . red in presence of alkaline discharges. 

Nevertheless, an absolutely pure sulphate of qumme IS a «« lu i^x^w^^ u^ w-^mx .*« e 

desirable article to have when there is special occasion to •Bn,,*^ -c^f ^lAf f%€ -Ri-<rnf f n WAHArpr of T>At.mit 

No. 1,803.— Pulv. Hdg. (Pennsylvania). Pill-Coating.— A. Simon, of Paris (B4p. de Pharm.), in- 

'* How would you compound this prescription, and what vestigated the alleged influence of Tdu balsam in inter- 
is Pulv. Hdg. f fering with the absorption of the active element of pills of 

•• 9 Pttlv. Hdg., CT. xxiv.; quinia sulph. gr. xvi., hi 8 powders. protc^hloride of iron. PiUs of 3 grs. of iodide of potassium 

Dose: one every 4 hours. were used in the experiments, and the urine was tested for 

The abbreviation conveys no meaning probably to any the presence of iodme. Traces appeared in half an hour, 

one not familiar with the private formulas of the writer and decided evidences m ^ inmutes. Pills coated with 

Qfit cocoa butter gave results only about ten mmutes sooner. 
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FOEMULAS. 



SELECTIONS FBOM THE HOSPI- 
TAL FOBMULABY 

OP THE DEPARTMENT OP PUBUC OHAR- 

ITIB8 AND CORRECTION OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 

(Continued from page 99.) 

Vn. OINTMENTS. 

218. Petrolatum Acidi Barici. 
'' Boric Ointment'' 

9 Acidi Borici, pulr part. 1 

Petrolati part. 6 

Melt about 1 part of the petrolatum 
at a very gentle heat, and triturate 
with it the boric acid, which should be 
in very fine powder, so that a perfect- 
Iv homogeneous mass is produced. 
Then incorporate the remainder of the 
petrolatum. 

219. Petrolatum Cocaince, 

3 Ck)cain» Hydrochloratis gr. 2 

Petrolati. 32 

Mix. To be applied to the conjunc- 
tiva every hour, in recent bums or 
injuries of the eye. (Dr, W. F. Mit- 
tendorf.) 

220. Petrolatum Hydrargyri Ammo- 

niati (Bureau O. D. R), 

9 Hydrargyri Ammoniati gr. 40 

Petrolati 5 1 

Mix. 

221. Petrolatum Hydrargyri et Plum- 

bi (Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Hydrarg. Oxidi Rubri gr. 2 

Laquor. Plumbi Subacet. . th 7 
Petrolati gr. 120 

Mix. To be applied, at bed time, to 
edge of eyelids, in blepharadenitis. 
(Dr, F. W, MiUendorf.) 

222. Petrolatum Hydrargyri Oxidi 
Rubri (Bureau O, D. P.). 

3 Hydrarg. Oxidi Rubri gr. 60 

Petrolati 3 i 

Mix intimately, taking care that the 
ointment is absolutely free from gritty 
particles. 

223. Petrolatum lodoformi et At- 
ropincB (Bureau O. D, P.). 

9 lodoformi gy. 3q 

Atropinffi Sulphatis .gr' 1 

Petrolati 3 ^ 

Mix. To be applied to the conjunc- 
tiva every evening, in chronic phlyc- 
tenular ulcers. (Dr. F. W. MitUn- 
dorf.) 

I 224. Petrolatum Phyaoetigminoe. 
Unguentum Eserinoe. 

9 Physoetigminse (vel Eaerinee) 

Salicy litis m- 2 

Petrolati y^ 

Mix. To be applied to the eye every 
lour hours, in ulcers of cornea. (Dr 
W, F, Mittendorf.) 

225. Petrolatum Zinci Salicylicum. 
** Salicylic Zinc Ointment,'' 

9 Acidi Salicylici «• 15 

Zinci Oxidi, ^ 

Amylipuir afi 324 

Petrolati ^Y 

Mix. 

826. Unguentum AntihmmorrhoidoUe, 
Pile Ointment 

9 CeraBFlayad part.4 

ResinsB *.'2 

Adipia ..'.!.'.'.* ** 6 

Olei Sassafras \\\\\ *• 1 



Am^can Drnggjiat 

Melt the wax, resin and lard to- 
gether at a gentle heat, allow it to cool, 
and, before it has solidified, incorpo- 
rate with it the oil of sassafras. 

• 
227. Unguentum Calamince, 
Turner's Cerate. 

9 CamphorsB PreBparatse part. 1 

Unguenti (wZ Petrolati) *' 1 

Mix them. 
228. Unguentum Camphorce. 



9 CamphorsB parts 2 

CeneAlbsd " 1 

Adipis «< 6 

Melt the white wax cind lard at a 
gentle heat. Then add the camphor, 
and stir until cold. 

229. Unguentum Chryaarobini 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Cbrysarobini gr. 50 

• UDguenti (vd Petrolati) gr. 500 

Mix. 

230. Unguentum Fuscum (Char, 
Hosp,). Brown Ointment 

9 Argenti Nitratis gr. 80 

Ext. Stramonii, 

Ext. BelladonnsB aa gr. 480 

Ung. llydrare. Ox. Rub., 
Oerati Plumbi Subaoet. aa gr. 90 
Bals. Peruviani q. s. ad J 16 

Mix. To be applied to indolent 
ulcers. 



-yote.— The abore mixture is chemicaUy inoom. 
patfble, and is known to be so by the physicians us- 
tag It, but is reported to give satlsfactSy results. 

231. Unguentum Hydrargyri Oxidi 

Rubn Compoaitum {Bureau 

OD.P,), 

9 Ung. Hydrarg. Ox. Rub. (U. S. 

Ung. Zinci Oxidi, 

Ung. Acidi Carbolic!. && part, eeq, 

(Dr. G. H. BoOey.) 

232. Unguentum Hydrargyri Oxidi 
Rubri cum Plumoo (Bureau O. D. 

P.). 

9 Hydrarg. Oxidi Rubri, 

Plumbi Acetatis aagr. 8 

Unguenti 51 

Mix intimately. 

233. Unguentum Metallorum 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Ung. Zinbi Oxidi, 
Ung. Hydrarg. Nitratis, 
Cerati Plumbi Subacetatis, 

&S, part. 8Bq. 

Mix. (Dr. C. E. Lockwood.) 

234. Unguentum Picis AlkdUnum 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Liquor. Picis Alkalini (No. 

^204).. \..gr.eo 

Unguenti 5 x 

Mix. 

236. Unguentum Picis Compoeitum. 

9 Olei Picis Liquidad part. 4 

Cetaoei «« s 

Ceras Flavad •< 32 

Adipis.. «< 32 

Olei Gk)68ypii «* 85 

Tinct. Benzoini «« % 

Zinci Oxidi " 3 

Melt the lard, white wax, and sperm- 
aceti with the cotton-seed oil at a 
sentle heat. Then add the tincture of 
benzoin, and continue heating until all 
the alcohol has escaped. Next add the 
oil of tar, and finally, the oxide of 
zinc, incorporating the latter thor- 
oughly, so that, on cooling, a homo- 
geneous ointment may resmt. 
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236. Unguentum Potassii et Stramonii 
(Bureau O. D. P.). ** Unguentum 
White," White's Ointment 

9 Potaasii lodidi gr. 120 

Unguenti Stramonii § l 

Mix. 

237. Unguentum St^phuris Composi- 
tum. Mebra's (or Wilkinson's) Dint- 
ment 

9 Caldi Garbonat. Prsacip. . .part. 2 

Sulphuris Bublimati '' 8 

OleiOadini •« 3 

Saponis Viridis. " 6 

Adipis •• 6 

Melt the lard at a gentle heat. Then 
add the green soap and incorporate 
the other in^p^ients, stirring until 
the ointment is cold. 

238. Unguentum Zinci et Hydrargyri 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Ung. Zinci Oxidi Jl 

Ung. Hydrarg. Nitratis SU 

Ung. Acidi Carbolici 34 



Mix. 



vn. PILLS. 



PiLL-ExoipnB5TB.— Prom the large 
number of pill-excipients which are m 
conunon use, or have been recom- 
mended, a fte w are quoted here as being 
perhaps the most smtable in generS 
practice. 



a. 



For dark-colored Pills : 

Extract of Gentian. 
Extract^of Tanucacum. 
Extract of Triticum Repens. 

Pills containing no fibrous sub- 
stances are apt to collapse or to run 
together. In such cases, powdered 
uquonce root, or gentian, or althaea, 
eto., etc., should be added. 

b. For light-colored or white PHls : 

1. Tragacsanth, powd.. gr. 60. 

Qlyoenn «• iQO 

Water •* 80 Mix. 

2. Acacia, powd. (or Dextrin). . gr. 90 

2}y^5«"° av.oz. 1 

Glucose (pure, colorless) . . " 4 

Triturate the acacia with the gly- 
cerin, add the glucose and heat gently, 
until the acacia is dissolved. 

8. Tragacanth, powd.av. ob. 1 
Glycerin <* 4 to 6 

Mix. The proportion of glycerin 
may be varied according to the object 
or the season. 

4. Tragacanth, powd.av. oz. 1 
Acacia, powd.. 



Starch, powd. 
Sugar, powd. . 



Mix. Use a mixture of equal vol- 
umes of glycerin and water to make 
the mass. 

c. For Quinine PiUs. 

1. Sulphate of Quinine. . .av. oz. 1 
Tkirtaric Acid gr. 75 

Make a mass, either with glycerin 
alone (about 64 grains); or i?nth gly- 
cerin 2 parts, water 1 part (q. s.): or 
with water alone (16 to 20 min.) 

2. Glyoerite of Tragacanth. See abore 
under b, 1. 

8. Sulphate of Quinine av. oz. 1 

Althffia, powd ta SO 

TartarioAoid |r 40 

Glvcerin min! 10 

Diluted Sulphuric Acid..fl. dr 1 
CWucose q.g. 

The Glycerin may be omitted. The 
object of the acid is to reduce the size 
of the pills, in case this should be re- 
quired. 
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239. Pi/uto ''Ahemethyy Abemethy'8 

Pills. 

9 Mas88B Hydrargyri gr. 10 

JaiapeB pulv « .gr. 20 

Syr. Rhamni Catharl q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 6 pills. 

240. PilulcB Aconitincey '' Duguemd,'' 

9 Aoonitinie Nitrat. ''Dn- 

quesnel" gr. 1 

Saochari Lactis. gr. 50 

GlycyrrhizsB pulv gr. 50 

Ext. GentiaDSB q. s. 

Triturate the nitrate of aconitine 
(see under No. 169) thorougUy with 
the sugar of milk, in a smajl mortar; 
gradually mix with it the powdered 
fiquorioe root, taking great care that 
the mixture is rendered perfectly uni- 
form. Then mix it with the extract 
and make 200 pills. 

Elach pill contains rh grttin of nitrate 
of aoomtine. 

241. PUuUb Aloes CompositcB. 

9 Aloes gr. 70 

OleiCari fll 6 

Extr. Gentiansa q. a. 

Mix. Divide into 20 pUls. 

242. PUulcR Aloes et Ferri, 

L9 Aloes, 

Ferri Sulphatis Ezsioc., 

Pulveris Aromatici fifi gr. 60 

Siiychninad Aoetat gr. 3 

H^Gonfect. Rosaa... q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

243. Pihd(E Aloes, Ferri et Taraaaci 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

^Aloes gr. 60 

Ferri Sulphatis Ezsico. ... .gr. 120 
Ext. Tarazaci q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

244. PUuics Anticatarrhoicce 
{Hager's Catarrh Pills), 

9 CinchonidissB Sulphat. 

Qainiduiao Sulphat fiAgr. 75 

lYagacantbao pulv gr. 100 

AltbsBflspolv., 
QentianffipulT... .. ..a&gr. 45 

Santaii Rubri pulv gr. 15 

Qlyoerini, 

Add! ^ydrochlorici . . Jla gr. 110 

Mix. Divide into 200 pills. 

Dose. On feeling the least discom- 
fort 5 pills are to be taken, and, if nec- 
essary, the dose is to be repeated in 
intervals of one hour. 

245. PilukB Antipodagricct 
{White's Gout Pills), 

9 Hydrarg. Chloridi Mills, 
Aloes, 

Ipecacuanhfle pnlv. , 
&t Colcbici Bad && gr. 60 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

246. PiluicB AntirheumcUiciB. 

9 Ext. Colocyntb. Ck)mp gr. 45 

Ext. CJolchicl Bad gr. 80 

Ext. Hyoscrami, 

Hydiarg. Chlor. Miti8...fifigr. 10 

Mix. Divide into SO pills. 

Not€,-JBM. Colchici RadMa. U. 8. Fh. 1880, ia 
equftalentto Exiraetum Coiehici Aceticwm^ U. 8. 
Pb. M70. 

247. PilulcR Aperientes. 

9Ext Aloes gr. 20 

Bheipolv gr. 10 

Ext. Nuois Vomicae. ..... .gr. 5 

Ext. Taraxaci... gr. 80 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. (Dr. W, 
T, Lnsk.) 
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248. PilulfB Bellevue. 

9 MassaB Hydrargyri gr. 10 

Aloes gr. 20 

Bes. Podophylli gr. 8 

Ext. Hyoscyami gr. 10 

Ext. Tkraxaci q. 8. 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 

249. Piluke CambogicB CompositcB 
(Miner's Pills). 

QCambogiaB, 
Scammonii, 
Aloes, 
Hydrarg. Chlor. Mitis, 

Potassii Bitart a&gr. 20 

Ext Taraxaci q. 8. 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 

260. PiluUe Catharticce 
(** Veg^abU Cathartic Pills'). 

I( Ext. Colocyntb. Comp gr. 86 

Bes. Podopbvlli gr. 

Bes. LeptandrsB gr. 3 

JaiapeB gr. 6 

Aloes gr.l2 

Ext. Hyoficyami gr. 6 

Olei Menthse Piper tti 5 

Mix. Divide into 24 pills. 

251. PiluUB Colchici. 

I( JaiapeB pulv., 
Aloes, 
Hydrarg. Chlor. Mitis, 

Ext. C(^chici Bad fi& gr. 12 

Ext. Nucis Vomicee gr. 8 

Mix. Divide into 12 pills. One three 
times daily, or every three hours, 
until griping is felt. (Dr. A, L. Loo- 
mis.) 

262. PiMa contra Sudarem (Bell. 
Hosp.). C' Anti-Sweat PilV). 

9 Zinci Oxidi gr. 2 

Ext. BelladonnsB Alcobol.. .gr. ^ 
Ext. Hyoscyami gr. f 

Mix. One pill. 

iVbfe.— The oxkte of siiic may be Increased to 6 
inraios, the extr. of beUadonoa to one-fourth gr., and 
the est. of hyoflcyamcn to 1 grain. 

253. PiluloB Digitalis Compositce. 

9 Ipecac, pulv., 

Opiipulv..'. aagr. 5 

QuininsB Sulphatis, 

Digitalis pulv fi& gr. 20 

Ext. Gentianss. q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 

264. Piluke Doveri. 

9 Pulv. Ipecac et Opii gr. 10 

Ext. QentiaD89 q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 3 pills. 

256. Pilula Duplex] (Char. Hosp.). 
C'Pil Duo.'') 

I( Maasfls Hydrargyri gr. 2 

Ferri Sulphat. Exsicc gr. 1 

Mix. One pill. 

256. PiluUe Elaterini Compositce. 

9 Tritur. Elaterini gr. 12 

Res. Pod<^hylli gr. 6 

Hydraig. Chloridi Mttis. . . .gr. 24 

Mix. Divide into 12 pills. 

267. Piluke Ferri Carbonatis. 
BlaucTs (or Ferruginous) Pills. 

9 Ferri Sulphatis gr. 240 

Potassii Garbonatis gr. 140 

Sodii Boratis gr. 2 

AltbsBwpalv gr. 24 

TragacanthflB polv gr. 8 

Glyoerini gtt. 8-4 

Mucilag. Aoaci» gr. 130 
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Mix the sulphate of iron and carbo- 
nate of potassium, each previously re- 
duced to powder, add the mucilage 
and triturate so that a green, pasty 
mass may be formed. Now add the 
borax and mix thoroughlv. During 
the mixing, the mass will be felt to 
become harder, and after standing 
about fifteen minutes, it will have be- 
come almost pulverulent. Now, add 
the althaea and tragacanth and, with 
a few drops of glycerin, make a inass 
and divide it. 

Note.— Ooat the piUs with an ethereal solution of 
balsam of Tolu as oirected for PlhUas Ferri lodidi 
in the U.S. Ph. 

258. PilukB Ferri, QuinincB et Strych- 
ninae. 

9 QuiniosB Sulphatis, 

Ferri Reducti... ^gr« 60 

Strychninaa Acetatis. gr. 1 

Ext. Gentianee q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

269. PUuUb HydragogfB (Heim*s Hydro- 
gogue Pills). 

9 Cambo|^8B, 
Digitalis pulv., 
ScillaB pulv., 

AntimoD. Sulphuraii. . . .&& gr. 45 
Ext. Tarazaci q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 125 pills. 

260. Piluke Hyoscyami^ Camphorce et 

Morphinoe. 

9 Ext. Hyoscyami gr. 40 

OamphorsB gr. 24 

Morphinsa Sulphatis gr. 6 

Mix. Divide into 24 pills. 

261. PilulcB ^'Janeway^' ('' Janeway's 

PiUs''). 

9 Res. Podophylli gr. 10 

Aloes gr. 20 

Ext. Belladonnae, 

Ext. Nucis Vomicce S&gr. 5 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 

262. Piluke Laxativce, Cole (Cole's 
Laxative PilU). 

9 Ext. Colocyntb. Ck>mp gr. 80 . 

Hydrarg. Chloridi Mitis gr. 10 

Res. P<>aophylli gr. 1 

Mix. Divide into 10 pills. 

263. Piluke Laxativce, Crane (Crane's 

Laxative Pills). 

9 Massed Hydrargyri .gr. 24 

Aloes gr. 

OleiTiglu gtt. 1 

Mix. Divide into 12 pills. 

264. Piluke MetcUlorum (Bureau O. 

D. P.). 

9 Quininee Sulphatis gr* 60 

Ferri Reducti gr . 90 

Acidi Arseniosi, 

Strychninaa aa gr. 3 

Confect. RoB» q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

266. Piluke Neuralgicce^ Broum-S4- 
guard. 

9 Ext. Hyoscyami, 

Ext. Conii && gr. 40 

Ext. l^atiaa, 

Ext. Opii aagr. 80 

Ext. Aconiti , gi\ 20 

Ext. Cannabis Ind gr. 15 

Ext. Stramonii gr. 12 

Ext. Belladonnas gr. 10 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

Note.— See No. IflB: MjeeHo Brown-Sequard Hupo- 
dtrmica 
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266. PiluUB NeurcUfficcB, Qro88. 

^ QuininaB Sulphatis gr. 120 

Morphinaa Sulphatis gr. 8 

StnrchninaB gr. 2 

Acidi Arseniosi gr. 8 

Ext. Aconiti gr. 80 

Mix. Divide into 60 pills. 

367. PilvliB Olei Tiglii, 

5 Olei Tiglil gtt. 1 

Poly. Tragacanth. Comp gr. 2 

SaponiB pulv gr. 1 

Mix. One pill. 

^ote.— The AboTe ezcipient may be replaoed by 
crumb of bread. 

268. PilvlcB Opii, Belladonnce et Tiglii 

C Lead Colic PHV% 

9 Opii Pulr gr. 1 

Olei Tiglii gtt. 1 

Ext. fielladonoaB gr. i 

Mix. One pill. (Dr. A, L. Loomis.) 

269. PilvJce Opiij CamphoroB et Bella- 

donnoB, 

9 OpiiPulv gr. 12 

CiunphorflB gr. 12 

Ext. Belladonnse gr. 2 

Mix. Divide into 12 pills. 

270 Piluke Opii et Camphorce, 

IfOpiiPulv gr. 1 

Camphoraa gr. 2 

Mix. One pill. 

271. Piluke Opii et Tannini. 

^ OpiiPulv gr. 1 

Acidi Tannici gr. 2 

Mix. One pill. 

272. PtlulcB Plumbi et Opii. 

9 Plumbi Acetatis gr. 2 

Opii Pulv gr. 1 

Mix. One pill. 

273. PiltilcB Podophylli Co7npo»itoe. 

9 Res. Podoph jlli gr. 24 

Cambogiao gr. 60 

Aloes gr. 240 

Hydrarg. Chlor. Mitis, 
ZingiberisDuly., 

Capsici pulv && gr. 120 

Ext. Taraxaci q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 240 pills. (Dr. E. 
G. Janeway). 

274. PihiUB Podophylli Squibb 
(SquiWs Laxative Pills). 

9 Res. PodophyJli gr. 36 

Ext. Belladonnaa Ale gr. 18 

Capsici pulv., 

Sacchari lACtis .a& gr. 144 

Acacias pulv gr. 86 

Gljcerini ni 40 

Syrupi q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 141 pills. 

275. Pilulce Poet Partum (Barker'e 
''Post Partum Pills % 

Q Extr. Colocynth. Comp gr. 20 

Ext. Aloes gr. 15 

Ext. Uyoscyami gr. 10 

Ext. Nucis Vomicae gr. 5 

Res. Podophylli, , 

IpecaouannaB pulv aa gr. 1 

Mix. Divide into 12 pills. {Dr. For- 
dyce Barker.) 

276. PiluUe pro Subinvolutione (Bell. 
Hosp.). 

9 Ferri Reducti, 

Quininae Sulphatis £& gr. 48 

Ergotini Purificati .gr. 24 

StrychninaB Sulphatis gr. i 

Ext. Qentianae q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 24 pills. 

Note.— The proportions of reduced Iron and 8ul* 
pbate of quinine are eometimes altered. *' Bivo- 
tin ''tea name applied, not to an active principle, 



but to a purified extract of enot, in which a large 
proportion of the inert const^ente has been re- 
moved bj means of aloohoL 

277. Piluke Quatuor (Bureau O. D. P.). 

(Piluke Ferri et Quinince 

Compositoe.) 

9 Ferri Sulphatis, 
QuininaB Sulphatis, 

Aloes &agr.20 

Ext. Nucis Vomicae gr. 5 

Ext. Gentianaa q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 
278. Pilulce Quinince et Ferri. 

9 QuininaB Sulphatis gr. 40 

Ferri Sulphat. Exsicc gr. 20 

Ext. Nucis VomicaB gr. 5 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 

279. Piluke Quinince et Piperince. 

9 QuininaB Sulphatis gr. 20 

riperinaB gr. 80 

Ext. Golocynth. Gk>nip gr. 20 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. (Dr. A. 
S. Heath.) 

280. Pilulce Bhei et Aloes Compo- 

aitce C* Bag's Pills'^. 

I^Rheipulv., 
Aloes, 

GentianaBDulv., 
Saponis pulv && gr. 20 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. 

281. Piluke ** Segur " (Segur^'s Pills.) 

^ Aloes gr. 60 

Ext. Colocynth. Comp., 

Ext. Hyoscyami && gr. 80 

Ext. Nucis VomicaB gr. 15 

Mix. Divide into 30 pills. 

282. PiluloB Toumsend (Townsend:'s 

Pills), 

9 MasMB Hydrargyri, 
CambogiaB, 
Ext. Aloes, 

Zingiberis pulv && gr. 80 

Olei MenthaB Pip si 4 

Tinct. Aloes. q. s. 

Mix. Divide into 24 pills. 
283. Pilula Triplex. 

9 Aloes, 
Scammonii, 

MassaB Hvdrargyri && gr. 48 

Olei Tiglii n 2 

Olei Cari ^, 9 

Tinct. Aloes et Myrrhaa ia 12 

Mix. Divide into 40 pills. (Dr. 
John W. Francis.) 

284. Pilulce ** Walker'' (Walker's 
Pills). 

^ Ext. Nucis VomicaB, 

Ext. BelladonnaB fi& gr. 5 

Ferri Sulphat. Exdicc, 

Ext. Aloes... S&gr. 10 

Mix. Divide into 20 pills. [Dr. H. 
F. Walker.) 

(To be continued.) 
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Cookroaohes mav be driven away 
according to the SUd-deutsche Ap. Zeit. , 
by sprinkling about the place fre- 
quented by them, a mixture of 

Borax, powd Sparta. 

Acetate of Lead, powd 1 part. 

Wheat Flour 8 parts. 

Saddler's Wax, according to the 
Wiener Drug. Zeit, consists of (1) wax, 
4; rosin, 1— (2) wax, 10: rosin, 2;' tur- 
pentine, i— (8) white wax, 8; oliVe oil, 
1; rosin, 6— (4) white wax, 24; rosin, 
12; tallow, 4; olive oil, 1. Melt the in- 
gredients, and stir until cool. 



Thb National Dispbnbatobt. Contain- 
ing the Natural History, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, Actions and Uses of 
Medicines. Including those recog- 
nized in the Pharmacoposias of the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany, with numerous references 
to the French Codex. By Au^kd 
STiLLfc, M.D.^ LL.D., etc., and John 
M. Maisoh, Phar.D., etc. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised and improved. With 
311 illustrations. Philadelphia: 
Henry C. Lea*s Son & Co., 1886, 
pp. 1781. Royal 8vo. 
In the absence of both space and 
time for reviewing a work which has 
so thoroughly established itself, and 
which we nave so recently commented 
on, we quote from the preface to this 
edition the statements that the recent 
publication of the British Pharmaco- 
poBia has been followed by careful re- 
vision of the references in this publi- 
cation. In the form of "Addenda,'' 
information is given concerning a con- 
siderable niunber of new remedies, 
these new portions being comprised in 
twenty -five pages. 

Pocket Medical Forxttlabt, ar- 
ranged Therapeutically by Alexan- 
der Hazard, M.D., and Bernard 
GoLDBERQ, M.D. Revised and en- 
laraed by Abraham S. Gerhard, 
A.M., M.D., etc. With an Appendix 
containing Formulas and Doses of 
Hypodermic Medication; a table of 
Eruptive Fevers; and Poisons, their 
Symptoms, Antidotes, and Treat- 
ment. Philadelphia, Pa., 1886. 
This book is 3i by 6 inches, bound 
in morocco, with pocket and tuck. It 
.has blank pages for additional for- 
mulas, is indexed on the margin, and 
containes 1,102 formulas, besides other 
matters enumerated in the title. 
Tear Book of Pharmaot. Compris^ 
ing Abstracts of Papers relating to 
Phannacy, Chemistry, and Materia 
Medica, contributed to British and 
Foreign Journals, from July 1st, 1885, 
to June 80th, 1886, with the Transac- 
tions of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, at the XXIII. Annual 
Meeting, held at Birmingham, Sept., 
1886. London: J. & A. Churchill, 
1886, pp. 606. 8vo. 
This volume of the Year Book is ed- 
ited by Louis Siebold, F.LC. F.C.S., 
and contains an unusually large 
number of abstracts of papers and 
other matters of interest to pharma- 
cists. 

The Prinoiplbs of Pharxaooonost. 
An Introduction to the Study of the 
Crude Substances of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By Fiord. FlI^okioer, 
Ph.D., etc., and Alex. Tsohirch, 
Ph.D., etc. With 186 illust. Trans- 
lated from the second . . . edition 
by Frederick B. Power, Ph.D., 
Prof, of Mat. Med. and Pharm. in 
the University of Wisconsin. 8vo. 
New York, 1887. 
The wish we expressed, when notic- 
ing the German original of this im- 
portant work (on page 2S6 of our vol. 
for 1886), that a competent person 
would undertake a translation of it, 
has been fulfilled. Prof. Power has 
accomplished the task in a most satis- 
factory manner, and has successfully 
overcome the many diflSoulties en- 
countered during the translation. No 
one who has not himself tried his hand 
upon it can fairly realize the onus of 
the task of translating a work of this 
kind, in which proper ikiglish equiv- 
alents had often to be newly coined for 
new technical terms. .Wooongratulate 
the autiiors and the translator upon the 
successful introduction of the work 
to the profession of all English-speak- 
ing countries. The publishers have 
done their share to make the volume 
worthy of the contents. 
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[Obioinal OomCUNICATIOX.] 

PHARMACOQNOSTICAL NOTES. 

BY JOSEPH SCHRKNK. 

ITalkriana.— In the pith of the rhizoma, there are quite 
T frequently found Bever8il horizontal cross-partitions, 
which consist chiefly of very hard sclerenchyma cells. It 
is, therefore, quite difficult to prepare good thin sections 
for examination. The root-stocK snould he soaked for a 
day or two in a weak solution of ammonia, and then in a 
mixture of glycerin and alcohol. Even then very cautious 
manipulation is necessary, if we do not want to spoil our 
knives.* As the rootlets form a considerable portion of 
the bulk of this drug, it is perhaps worth while to know 
that they do not contain simply *'a slender vascular 
cord,'' t but a ring of fibro- vascular bundles surrounding 
a narrow pith.J 

Arnica Montana, L., is not found in "Northwestern 
America," § for the North American plant known by that 
name is Arnica folioaa, Nutt.l 

Serpentaria. — The morphological description of Aristo- 
lochia Serpentaria^ L., contained in our pharmacopoeia, 
needs some modification. The rhizoma is evidently a syin- 
podiiun which consists of a number of joints, each being 
the result of one season's growth. At the end of every 



Fio. 1. 



elongated cells. It is the cambium zone, consisting of 
about eight rows of cells, which presents on the cross- 
section the appearance of an irregular star with from five 
to nine rays. The cambium line, of course, incloses the 
entire woody portion of i^e fibro- vascular bundles, not the 
pith only, as tne Pharmacopoeia mi^ht lead to believe by 
speaking of the "seven-rayed pith.'^ 

Rhamnus purshiana. — The bark contains niunerous 
sclerenchyma cells of most irregular, angular shape, 
wedged together so as to form large, compact groups, 
whicn increase in size and number toward the siulace. 
They cause the short fracture of the outer bark, while the 
inner is fibrous, the bast cells projecting in narrow, tan- 
gential bands. As Frangula has the bast bundles ar- 
ranged in a similar way, but no sclerenchyma cells, the 
presence of the latter m " Cascara sagrada '' is of oiag- 
nostic value. 

CooA.— On the lower surface of the leaf we notice two 
curved lines, on both sides of the midrib, running from 
the pointed, Idwer end of the leaf to its apex. These lines 
form one of the most important characteristics of the 
drug; they are mentioned in the descriptions of various 
authors as " folds of the blade." 

In Pharmaceutische Rundschau (April, 1886), Dr. T. F. 
Hanausek describes and Ulustrates the anatomical 
structure of the coca leaf, and quotes from his book* 




A B 

Fio. \.—Coca leaf, croas-sectton through one of the two curved rldces on lower aide of leaf; e, epidermis; p, 
papillary projectioDs; ool, ooUenchyma tiaaoe; «p. spongy parenchvma; 1, Intercellular spaces; X 490. 

Fio. 2.— Branched glandular hairs on epldennis, «, of tobaooo Uaf ; A, on young leaf; C, on old leaf; X IW, re- 
duced one-half; B. croas-seotion of leaf, showing^eptdermis cells, e, and paUsade tissue, p, at base of branched glan- 
dular hairs, A, X 420, reduced one-half. 



joint grows the stem which bears leaves and flowers. It 
falls off after having performed its functions, and leaves 
a small scar, so that there are no * * stem-remnants. " It is, 
therefore, not correct to say : **The rhizome ... on the 
upper side with approximate, short stem-remnants." The 
following description suggests itself: *' The rhizome . . . 
consisting of several short, curved joints, each with a scar 
at its upper, projecting end." 

AcoNiTUM Napellus, L., docs not grow in "western 
North America." t ** Large quantities are imported and 
used in the United States, but none of our native species 
have been recognized by either pharmacopoeia or dispen- 
satory."** ^ ... 

The structure of the root of acomte is not correctly 
described in our pharmacopoeia and in Maisch^s ''Materia 
Medica." The latter says (1. c.): ** Nucleus sheath about 
seven-rayed." The nucleus sheath or endodermis of the 
aconite root is found quite close to the surface ; it is nearly 
circular and consists of a single layer of tangentially 



* This note was caused by the following passage in the excellent work of Dr. 
W Marmti, '' Pharmacoenosie des Pflanzen- und Thierreichs *' (1886), p. 98 : 
*^ After maceration in dUute alcohol, the drug can be cut without any dif- 
ficulty.'' 

t Maisch, " Organic Mat. Med.,'* p. 186. 

1 FlGckiger, **Pharinaeogno8ie,*' etc., p. 480. 

i Maisch, 1. c, p. las ; also Flucldger, L c, p. 484. 

I Oray,^ Synopt. Fl. of N. A." (lS4), p. 884 

1 MauKh, 1. c, p. 154. 

*• Uoyd^s '' Drugs and Medichies of N. A.** vol. L, p. UO. 



the following passitf^ referring to this '* tissue-fold." 
* 'Numerous, especiaUy older, leaves have on each side 
of the midrib a fold which is prominent on the lower 
side and runs in a curve from base to apex. It has the ap- 
pearance of a lateral rib and was originally considered 
as such. At some points lateral veins seem to originate 
from the fold." 

A close examination will soon lead to the conclusion 
that the lines in question cannot be considered as '' ti»Enie- 
folds " or *' folds of the blade." The surface view of the 
epidermis shows that the line is formed by a narrow band 
of tissue consisting of several rows of donsated, oblong 
cells which contrast very much with the polygonal cells 
of the epidermis bordering on the line. (The Tatter cells 
are extended into peculiar papillary projections,! Fig. 1, 
p. A cro38-section through the line (Fig. 1) plainly 
demonstrates that the entire ridge is simply a sub-epider- 
mal strand of collenchyma ceUs, There is no *'fold" in 
the epidermis, nor in the spongy parenchyma or palisade 
layer, nor is there any connection between the line and 
the fibro-vascular system (the veins) of the leaf. There is 
little doubt that this band of collenchyma serves as an 
elastic stiffening of the blade. 

Tabaoum.— While examining a small young leaf of to- 
bacco, I found a very peculiar form of hairs wnich, to my 



* ** Die NahrungB- and Qenuasmlttel aus dem Pllanaenreiohe,'* 1884. 
t Hanausek, L o. 
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knowledge, had not yet been described.* I waa inclined, 
therefore, to think that these hairs occurred on young 
leaves only, and for that reason had not yet been detected! 
But the very first few scraps of tobacco stems and leaves 
from a ci^ar-factory demonstrated to me that these 
curious hairs are found on full-grown leavesialso, and that, 
consequently, they might be considered of some dia^os- 
tic interest. It requires, however, considerable patience 
to hunt them up, and in some cases I did not find any. 

They are much longer than ordinary hairs, on old 
leaves sometimes more than twice as long (.12 mm. and 
longer). The large, much inflated basal cell of such a 
hair rests on a number of cells raised slightly above the 
level of the epidermis, Fig. 2, A and B. The other cells 
cure much narrower; some of them have lateral exten- 
sions, as shown in Fig. 2, A and C. In each hair one or 
two of these extensions develon into several-celled 
branches, which have at their end, either a glandular 
head, Fig. 2, A, or a simple cell tapering to a point. Fig. 
2, C. The end of the axis is always occupied by a seveim- 
celled gland. The glands have the same contents as those 
on unbranched hairs, viz., some yellowish oil and calcium 
oxalate crystals. 

March 4th, 1887. 

On Maolagan's Test of the Purity of Cocaine. 

Refebrinq to the new test for the puritjp- of cocaine by 
Mr. Henry Maclagan, of New York, published on page 22 
of our January number, the editor of the Chemtst and 
Druggist makes the following statement: 

'* We have made some experiment with the test, using 
(1) an English-made crystalline hydrochlorate, (2) a for- 
eign hydrocblorate in granular crystals, and (3; a sample 
of crude cocaine imported from South America, which 
was known to contain amorphous alkaloid. Solutions of 
each were made of a strength equcd to 1 Rrain in 1 oz. of 
distilled water. On the addition of a sin^e drop of liquor 
ammoniae to the solution of No. 1 and stirring vigorously 
with a glass rod, there was a copious separation of crys- 
tals in a few seconds, and the edges of the test-glass where 
the rod had rubbed were thickly marked with white 
streaks. The crystals subsided in a few minutes, leaving 
a clear supernatant liquor. With the solution of No. 2 
the separation was not so rapid, nor were the streaks so 
promment, but in the course of a quarter of an hour the 
precipitate assumed a distinctly crystfdline appearance, 
and with the liquor was in no wise distinguishable from 
No. 1. 

The solution of No. 3, on the other hand, gave neither 
streaks nor precipitate in the course of twelve hours, the 
solution assuming only a faint opalescent appearance, 
which disappeared at the end of twentv-four hours. A 
further proof of the correctness of Mr. Maclagan's obser- 
vations was obtained in the following manner: A tenth 
of a grain of crude cocaine was added to the solution of 1 
grain of No. 1 salt in 1 os. of water. A single drop of am- 
monia solution added to this mixture produced turbity on 
stirring, but there were no streaks on the edge of the test- 
glass; the precipitate on settling was found to be non- 
crystalline, after two hours the supernatant bquor was 
still opalescent, and at ttie end of twelve hours the pre- 
cipitate still retained its white pulverulent character, and 
the liquor was distinctly opalescent. No streaks had ap- 
peared. As in the case of No. 3 salt, the solution had be- 
come clear at the end of twenty-four hours, although the 
odor of ammonia was distinctly perceptible. It is evident, 
therefore, that in this test pharmacists have a ready means 
of assuring themselves of the purity of cocaine salts. The 
test is best performed in a 1 oz. conical measure-glass, which 
allows quick observations of the formation of streaks and 
of the.nature of the precipitate. Judging from the experi- 
ments* which we have made, the results corroborate Dr. 
PauPs observation that only the crystalline hydrochlorate 
should be used for medicinal purposes, and the distinctive 
and rapid response to the test of the English-made hydro- 
chlorate in large crystals was very strilong.'' 



Ineffioienoy of Percolation.— J. W. Colcord expresses 
the belief that a large proportion of the fluid extracts and 
tinctures of the Pharmacopoeia do not represent the 
complete strength of the drugs. The direction to macer- 
ate when the liquid begins to drop is wrong in theory and 
misleading in practice. Experiments upon the solubility 
of sugar are quoted as evidence of the correctness of this 
statement, and an arrangement of diaphragms is de- 
scribed, by means of which the author seeks to prevent 
the passage of the menstruum along the walls of the per- 
colator without properly affecting the main body of the 
drug. 

Ohloroform-Water, as a haemostatic, is finding more 
general employment, with satisfactory results. 

* Dr. A. F. W. Scfaimper, In kis book : " Anleftttng zur mikrosk. UntersuchtuvT 
der NahningB- und GenuHmittel,*' 18M, describes and figures three kindsOT 
hairs: 1st, long hairs, each bearing a gland of a single row of a few cells: 8d, 
very short haira with relatlTelT Jam, sereral-ceUed bIbikIs supported bj a 
one-celled stem; 8d, conical, pointed nairs of one row of cells. 



[OBioiNJkL OomnnacATioN.] 
*THEOB£TICAL AND PBACTICAL FHABMACY."^ 

BY PROF. J. U. LLOYD, OF CXNOnniATI, OfflO. 

IN presuming to offer this communication, I realize that 
perhaps I am on imcertain groimd. Not that there 
exists in my mind a question as to the future of pharmacy, 
hut because I doubt if pharmacists ^nerally are yet 
ready to admit as much as I will. It mi^ht, therefore, be 
better for me to remain silent, and yet it may be that I 
am now as well prepared to stand the criticisms that may 
follow as others. Perhaps I may be in a better condition 
than some of my friends who may possibly view these 
matters as I do ; and some one must make a start. If I 
err in my conclusions^ it is not without due consideration 
of the subject, my views having certainly been framed 
during an active me amid, and an active ezx)erience m, 
some sections of the practice and study of pharmacy. 
That my present stand is different from the one I occupied 
some years ago is evident, but Pope has written : *' A man 
should never DO ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to- 
day than he was yesterday,'' and this ground is still open 
tons. 

In this connection, I will candidly state that I believe 
the present tendency is towards the casting of a stigma 
on what is called theoretical pharmacy ; which wiU per- 
haps unconsciously create a distinction between reason 
and operation; lead the student to infer that attention is 
not conducive to the practice of pharmacy ; to draw a 
dividing-line where there should be no distinction; to 
create an artificial prejudice against one side of a beauti- 
ful study without which the other side is drudgery; to 
cherish a hallucination; for I firmly believe that the 
brightness we may find in our practice is largely depen- 
dent upon the theories of those who have worked them 
out ana who will continue still to theorize. 

In my opinion, there should not be a distinction between 
the theoretical and practical pharmacist. In allied pro- 
fessions and other departments of science, the man with 
the most systematic knowledge of facts, and who is best 
versed in tneir application, is the man to give us the clearest^ 
theories, and we look to such authorities for statements 
regarding the future. Should we, then, further a tendency, 
imconscious though it be, to create two classes of pharma- 
cists — one to be known as a vague, impractical theorist; 
the other to be a plodding, mechanical arudge? That my 
cup has been fiJiled with drudgery is evident to all who 
know me; but that in the midst of the monotony 
I have unconsciously cheered myself by the other side is 
now self-evident. I confess that I once studied to perfect 
myself in the so-called practical part of pharmacy and did 
not realize that, to do so, I must continually devote the 
greater share of my attention to the so-called theoretic 
pharmacy. They go hand-in-hand. 

In my opinion, we should encourage theoretical phar- 
macy. We should draw a lesson from the advantages 
that have accrued in other directions by attention to 
theories. The return is not always as we think it will he. 

When Columbus thought to find*a more direct course 
to the Indies, it was a dream, a failure, as far as his theory 
was concerned; but this failure to support his views 
opened up a new world, besides which the hoped for trea- 
sures of tne Indies are not to be compared. He failed in 
hispurpose; his labors were nt)t lost, however. 

The various theories that have been propounded from 
time to time concerning the origin of matter or nature of 
force are still theories, and students are perhaps as far 
from an accepted conclusion as during or even before the 
day of A vagadez, but the literary riches that have resulted 
from these unsatisfactory dreamings cannot be over 
estimated. The returns to pure science and the comforts 
of every-day life that have accrued through the labors of 
men who were thereby led ' ---i-' ^-•— ^^ 



led to more practical investigations 
izing beginnings, from the love of 



by means of such vaporizing _ 

the study of an ethereal literature, can never be known. 

It is not eJone the so-called practical return (stomach- 
stuffing and garment-wearing) that benefits the human 
race. A theory may not return directly a dollar to the 
author or any other person, and still oe of incalculable 
value to humanity. Do I overstep the line of propriety 
when I class a beautifully expressed theory, perhaps un- 
supported by many facts, with the literary productions 
of the poets and others who also draw upon their 
imagination and paint their thoughts on paper? Shall we 
greedily drink in the mind expressions of a visionary 
man— a genius who writes a beautiful tale of fiction, and 
then crush the advances of another, whose prosaic branch 
of Nature^s laboratory has led him to frame a theory 
(story perhaps) that is not all true, and that may not be 
altogetner supported by a subsequent arrangement of 
facts? . 

The reading of such a production may give as much real 
enjoyment to many persons as a standard poem, perhaps 
more. The beauty of science is perhaps in great part the 
anticipation ; do we not find that, in every other duwition 



• Read before (be New York College of Pbarroacy, Marcb 17tb, 1867. 
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connected^with a study of Nature, most enticing theory- 
paintings are presented, as well as recorded facts? 

In this connection, I am led to believe that a money re- 
turn may be the lowest of motives for judging of the value 
of a literary production; indeed, indirectly, do we not ad- 
mit that fact when we give money for mind enjoyment of 
any kind? 

Is it not true that we often spend money that we can 
scarcely afford, to experience a short relief from care and 
anxiety ? And to the writer a peculiar pleasure is derived 
from the theories of specialists who attempt to arrange 
the perhaps unorganizable phenomena of Nature. 

We may never learn the mystery of the origin of 
comets; certainly, the study of these erratic visitors re- 
turns but little, if anything, from a monetarjr view, and 
yet we find some men are willing to devote their lives, and 
others an abundance of gold, to their observation, and 
such theorists are not ridiculed for stepping into the 
domain of fancy. Who is not charmed by the story of the 
possible wanderings of these mysterious members of a 
universe; who is not attracted bv theories regarding 
their peculiar manoeuvres? The theories of these men 
commence in space and end in space, as they attempt to 
describe a floatmg visitor, supposed by some to be more 
attenuated than expanded hydrogen. They cure literary 
stories, perhaps, like other mmd productions, but to many 
they are of greater beauty than a standcu'd poem, and 
men are not treated to sarcasm for evolving them. Can 
a theor jT in pharmacy be based upon a more attenuated 
foundation? 

The history of alchemy is a beautiful study, and the re- 
sults of the alchemist^s labors are now commercial trea- 
sures, although his theories were not demonstrated. The 
possibility of the transmutations of the metals, however, 
IS perhaps not altogether unreachable; who would not 
prefer to say that an element had never been decomposed, 
rather than that it cannot be decomposed ? Who of our 
modem chemists will boldly disclaim the possibility x>f that 
feature of the aged alchemist's dream ? In this connec- 
tion, I can almost believe that the cycle of time may bring 
us once more to the ground the ola alchemist occupied, 
and that modem science may lighten up the path oi the 
future chemist with the golden dream of other days. 

Take the folk lore and legends of those who lived in former 
times and left those disconnected fragments of a curious 
literature, what practical benefits to mankind accrue from 
their consideration ? What return to humanity do we 
find in the theories expounded by scholars regardmg their 
origin and mecmings ? Perhaxw none. Tet who of us is 
not delighted with these weird tidbits that connect us 
with ancient times, and who is so wrapped in facts 
(moneyed facts) as to grudge to these legends an occasional 
passing hour? From the alchemist's dream to Hans An- 
dersen's beautiful fairytales, the expressions alike interest 
and instruct us. 

It may seem that subjects such as I have named are not 
connected with pharmacy, and I do not presume to imply 
that our study can produce anything weird, or that wifi 
be a beautiful part or general literature or become of pub- 
lic interest. But, perhaps it woidd be an upward step if 
students of pbarmacy(like students of all other sciences 
have done) snould oi)en up their literature to a more free 
statement of imcertainties and theories. Perhaps we would 
receive new life and vigor if the possibilities or pharmacy , 
were occasionally presented in as attractive a form as 
are the possibilities of other and even connected sciences 
or professional topics. 

In the monotony of my own life in a laboratory, I have 
craved in connection with my studies for such theories as 
we find in connected branches; this I admit. Have not 
pharmacists enough facts now under control to pass be- 
yond the known and perhaps not really encroach upon 
the unknowable ? Will any pharmacist assert that all 
has been learned and that his art is perfect ? If not, by 
what reasons are we denied the ri^ht to theorize; an in- 
heritance that belongs to students in collateral sciences ? 
Is it true that in a study involving so much attention 
(that, as I believe, is still in its rudiments) all is prose and 
must ever remain a bleak field, a rule of thumb monotony, 
an empirical wandering and stumbling, excepting as we 
call upon the theories of connected sciences? 

Are we not united, on the one hand, with the chemist 
and his theories regarding matter and force, and upon the 
other with the physician and his theories regardmg dis- 
ease expression and vitalized morbid matter? Do we 
not intarest ourselves in each direction, and are we not 
continually meeting with problems connected with our 
life-work as interesting to us as any of these are to others? 
Is there no field for a pharmacist other than mechanical 
detail cuid shop drudgery ? 

We are in the finite as they are ; we bow before the In- 
finity as they do. We meet perplexities day by day that 
would serve as food for interesting papers, if recorded. 
Queries arise, they are lost because, perhaps, as a rule, we 
have learned to only speak of what we view as facts, and 
dare not presume to anticipate aloud. 

I am perhaps not often given to such expressions as 
these; perhaps I have not time, perhaps a fear of ridicule, 
perhaps force of habit prevent it. Be that as it may, I 
feel that a vacancy exists in the study of pharmacy, I be- 



lieve that others realize it, and I believe it unnecessary. 
I would like to read the thoughts of other men concern- 
ing their ideas of that great unknown to me in pharma- 
ceutical manipulations. It would be a pleasiu^ to learn 
the theories of some of my friends concerning problems 
in pharmacy that have from time to time presented them- 
selves, but are not demonstrated. In a work where re- 
creations are almost unknown, there is a desire to learn 
what others think. 

Do not tell me that the end of pharmacy is the rolling of 
pills, mixing of powders, etc., for that is but the begin- 
ning; do not tell me there is nothing to learn beyond me- 
chanical manipulations, and that there is no leaven for 
those who mix and triturate. Do not tell me that the 
study of pharmacy consists solely in learning what men 
have alreculy written, and that we must be guided alto- 
gether by opinions of those who precede us. We honor 
and respect the pioneer, but we must not forget that as 
one man rests from his labor, others will carry the work 
along, and we must not forget that the passing years open 
up new avenues. When a man has given his life-long 
attention to a subject, and is nearly through with his 
labors, whether it be after the full allotted time of Scrip- 
ture or because of a necessary crushing of work into a 
moderate number of years, should it be a matter of ridi- 
cule in pharmacy if he pen his theories of the possibilities 
as described from his study of facts ? Is it improbable 
that individuals are working on lines of investigations 
that would benefit and interest us all if their ideas and 
views were expressed, but which will be altogether lost 
because these particular persons will die before attaining 
their goal ? would it not be better if the lines of thought 
of these workers could be recorded : would not our commg 
students have more interesting problems ? Would not the 
beginner have a greater incentive to push his studies, if 
interested in a series of problems on tne future of phar- 
macy ? Would it be out of place for our writers to occa- 
sionally enlighten the pages of a pharmaceutical journal 
with an argument regarding the possibilities in certain 
sections of pharmaceiutical investigation ? Have not all 
workers in pharmacy problems to solve ? Do they not die 
in the midst of anticipations ? Are not these chcdns of 
thought then lost beyond a few disconnected facts that 
have heen recorded ? Do pharmacists not work by rule, 
have they no hoi>es, no anticipations ? 

Are we doing our duty by the students of our College of 
Pharmacy when we fail to lead them to become interested 
in the future oC pharmacy for, in part, its literary return ? 
Are we not neglecting our classes unintentionally, when 
we permit them to view our profession as a ** trade " in 
which money only can be made ? If it is true that the 
profession of pharmacy is now underrated, am I fixr from 
right when I a,ssign as one reason the fact that, by some 
influence, we are known simply as tradesmen? The 
botanist with his theories of plant relationship, the phy- 
sician with his theories of disease and drug action, the 
geologist with his theories regardinf^ the world's history, 
be chemist with his theories regarding matter and force, 
the astronomer with his theories regarding the universe, 
are but examples of the beauties of thought we have in 
every study and in every section of natural history, ex- 
cepting perhaps pharmacy. Am I not right in saying 
that it is the prevalent idea with many that in pharmacy 
the highest point of excellence lies in leamiog how to sell 
substances that the populace know but little about, and, 
as they believe, at extraordinary prices? I repeat it, this 
is not m my opinion the object of earnest pharmacy. 
I do not pretend now to offer a remedy. I simply say 



that if we occupy a position beside other pi^f essional men 
who do less studying than we do, it is imnecessary, in my 
opinion, and I have heard with interest the opinions ad- 



vanced by respected members of our profession who 
lament the seeming fact that pharmacy is degenerating 
into a rule-of-thumb trade. I do not propose to attempt 
to controvert the fact that there is a hitch somewhere. I 
only say that to me there appears to be a vacancy in the 
direction of systematic theories concerning a higher phar- 
macy. 

Pulsatilla in Inflamed Testicle. 

Dr. Gbbard SMrra writes to the British Med, JoUr,: 
" Having witnessed the striking curative action of Pulsa- 
tilla in acute orchitis and epididymitis, I should like to 
persuade others to follow Dr. Brunton's advice, and give 
this drug in inflammatory states of the testicle, epididy- 
mis, and spermatic cord. To have it in our power to sub- 
due promptly the intense suffering of such cases, is a 
great blessing ; and the relief is so rapid that it is even un- 
to employ morphine to subdue the pain, whilst 



the swelling and heat subside more rapidly than imder 
any other drug. " 

[There is no doubt of the power of pulsatilla to do very 
great good when used as above mentioned, but far from 
the recommendation having originated with Dr. Brunton, 
it has been a recognized plan of treatment among homoe- 
opathic physicians for a great many years. It was the 
subject of a paper by a well-known New York physician 
(published, we oelieve, in the Medical Record) long ago, 
and this writer had the fairness to credit homceopatnic 
therapeutics with its origin,— Ep, A. D.] 
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Votes on Some of the Newer Chemioals.* 

Chromic Acid is now obtainable absolutely free from 
sulphuric acid. In commerce there were heretofore two 
kinds of chromic acid available, one, which was usually 
designated as **pharmacopoeial," but which contained 
usuaUy up to 7 per cent of sulphuric acid, and an acid for 
technical purposes which contained sometimes as much 
as 24 per cent. But it is this latter variety which corre- 
sponds most closely with the description of the pharma- 
copoeia, beginning with the words: ** scarlet, shining, 
deliquescent crystals." Hence it is not to be wondered at 
that this impure acid was often used ofScinally. Yet for 
surgical nurposes, particularly for application to the 
fauces ana uterus, such an acid is altogetner inadmissible. 
On the contrary, a non-deliauescent substance is required 
here. Merck has succeedea in producing chromic acid 
which is absolutely free from sulphuric, it forms small, 
red, dry crystals, easily soluble in water or in alcohol, 
and only very slowly deliquescent in dry air. 

Subioaide of Bismuth, or oxyiodide of bismuth, in form 
of a brownish-red, amorphous, very fine powder, without 
odor or taste, of a neutral reaction, and insoluble in water, 
alcohol, or ether. This has recently been introduced as 
an excellent antiseptic for external use, particularly in 
suppurating wounds. It has also been used with ^ood 
success in gonorrhoea in form of injection (1 part mixed 
with 100 of water) ; also in form of ointments (1 : 8) in 
ulcerations of the rectum, and internally in ulcer of the 
stomach, typhus fever, etc., in doses of i to i grain. 

Note by Ed, Am, Dr.— Mr. Joseph W. England has 
recently published a paper in The Am. Joum. Pharm, on 
the use and preparation of this substance. In view of the 
great variability of the article as sold in the market, he 
examined different methods by which it may be prepared, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the following was 
the most satisfactory : 

Bismuth Subnitrate I,*3d4 grains. 

Nitric Acid 3 fl. oz. 

Hot Water 12 " ** 

Potassium Iodide 663 grains. 

Hot water 38 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the bismuth salt in the acid in a porcelain cap- 
sule with the aid of heat, and add 12 fl. oz. or boiling water 
in small portions at a time, stirring after each additioD. 
Then pour the bismuth solution into the hot water in 
which the iodide has been dissolved, agitating well after 
each addition. Continue agitatine until decomposition 
is complete. Filter at once. Wasb the precipitate with 
warm water, dry and powder. Boiling, or nearly boiling 
water is used to dilute the strong nitnc acid solution, be- 
cause it will thereby be able to stand more dilution with- 
out precipitation of oxysalt than with cold water. The 
black tniodide is first formed, which, on agitating the 
warm liquid for several minutes, gradually changes into 
the red oxyiodide. The bismuth solution is poured into 
the iodide, and not the reverse, in order to prevent the 
formation of oxynitrate. Hot water is used to precipi- 
tate the bismuth salt in, as it hastens the conversion of 
the triiodide into the red oxysalt. Yet the water must 
not be too hot, else the nitric acid will decompose some of 
the oxjriodide and cause the loss of iodine. 

In a subsequent paper in the same journal (March, 1887, 
page 117), Mr. Frank X. Moerck states that the above pro- 
cess does not produce a pure product, but one contamin- 
ated with oxvnitrate. 

He found that when subnitrate of bismuth and iodide 
of potassium are boiled together with water, they produce 
an oxyiodide containing still some oxynitrate. Tet in 
consideration of the fact that pure subiodide of bismuth 
has as yet not been employed in medicine, but only the 
compound still containing some subnitrate, the author 
recommends the process outlined below. It is based on 
the following reaction, derived from an analysis of the 
product prodfuced : 

SBiONO.t -f KI = BiONOa(BiOI), -h 2KN0, 
bismuth potass. mixture of 1 mol. potass, 

subnitrate iodide of subnitrate and nitrate 

3 mol. of subni- 
trate of bismuth. 

In practice, 10 parts of subnitrate of bismuth are mixed 
with 4 parte of iodide of potassium and 60 parts of water, 
and the whole boiled for 30 minutes. The mixture is then 
filtered, and the precipitate washed until the washings 
are no longer rendered turbid by nitrate of silver. It is 
then dried, first by pressure between bibulous paper, and 
then at 120^ C. (246^F.). 

Pure subiodide of bismuth was prepared by Mr. Moerck 
in several ways, the most satisfactory one appearing to 
be the following: Tohydriodic acid add subcarbonate of 
bismuth in small portions. At first, a yellowish-red solu- 
tion is produced, carbonic acid being given off. On fur-* 
ther addition, the normal triiodide of bismuth is precipi- 
tated. This is changed by boiling with subcarbonate into 

* Abstract from a circular of E. Merck, January, 1887, with additions from 
other sources. 

t Note.^Hr. England renders It probable that the officinal subnitrate is 
an anhydrotu salt, BlONOs, Instead of one containing 1 mol. of water, aa h^a 
b^en heretofore Msumed. f4m, /. Fharm, 1887, 18,) 



subiodide. The addition of subcarbonate of bismuth to 
the acid must cease as soon as it begins to lose its red- 
dish color and becomes pale yellow. At this point there 
is still a little hydriodic acid present. 

Call Nuts C Nuces Cali ")• — Under this name, a kind of 
seed has appeared on the market which has much resem- 
blcmce to Calabar beans, and might therefore, with more 
propriety, be called ** Cali Beans." Their whole appear- 
ance leaves no doubt that they are derived from a papi- 
lionacous plant, from the sub-tribe of Phaseoleae, but the 
true source has not been ascertained. The seeds come 
from the western coast of Africa, the same as calabar 
beans. From the latter they differ, according to Merck, 
merely in dimensions. He found them to contain an alka- 
loid which showed the physical and chemical character- 
istics of physostigmine, and had also the same ultimate 
composition. 

Conessine is an alkaloid prepared by Merck from the 
bark and seeds of Holarrhena antidysenterica. It has 
been recommended in dysentery and diarrhoea, but no- 
thing definite is, as yet, known regarding its dose. 

Congo Paper. — Congo red has the property of bein^ 
colored blue by acids, more so by inorganic than or^canic 
ones (see Am. Druoq., 1887, 13). Paper tinted with Congo 
red has the same property as the latter. For instance, it 
is colored a fine blue tint by free acid in the stomach, 
while acid salts produce no change. As little as 0.0019^ 
of free acid can be easily detected. Prof. Riegel, of 
Giessen, has found that the intensity of blue tint produced 
depends on the quantity of free acid present; also that 
when hydrochloric acid is absent or only present in traces, 
even though organic acids are present, a distinct blue tint 
is never produced. 

Cytisine Nitrate. — ^Most species of Cytisus (Broom; 
Scoparius) contain a crystsJlizable alkaloid, cytisine, 
which has been ascertained to be a very energetic poison, 
^ grain being capable of causing immediate death to a 
good-sized dog. It produces a very strong blood-pressure, 
ereater than can be obtained by the largest admissible 
doses of digitalis. Its therapeutic employment will depend 
upon further investigations. 

Fluid Extracts are at last beginning to receive the rec- 
ognition of the medical and pharmaceutical professions in 
C^rmany. Merck says that, particularly in Germany, 
this most rational of all knowii methods of preparing 
extracts is at last receiving the attention which it ought 
to have had long ago. 

Caustic Potassa, entirely free from silica or alumina, is 
now manufactured on the large scale, and will no doubt 
be in lively demand, particularly for analytical purposes. 

Posologioal Kotes on New Remedies. 

Osmic Acid (used in epilepsy and sciatica). — ^Best ad- 
ministered in pill form made up with Armenian bole. The 
dose is U gi'aan, which may be repeated several times a 
day. Agaricine (used for night-sweats').— Best adminis- 
tered in combination with Dover's powder. Dose t^ to 1 
grain. Bismuth Salicylate.— Doee from 5 to 7 grams, in 
pill form. In typhoid this dose may be doubled and 
repeated every hour up to 10 or 12 times. Candbinone 
(sedative «md hypnotic).— From | to li grain. Best 
administered mixed with finely-ground roasted coffee. 
Colocynthin (used subcutaneously). — The dose is from \ to 
i grain. It may also be administered in pill form, by the 
mouth, the requisite dose being from i to 1 grain. Con- 
vallamarin. — Internally, in piU form, the dose is from } 
to H ^rain. Nitroglycerin (used in angina pectoris, and 
as a diuretic). — Rossbach prefers ether as a solvent. His 
formula is as follows:— Dissolve 1\ ^ain of nitroglycerin 
in sufficient ether, and add the solution to a mixture con- 
sisting of 2 oz. of powdered chocolate and 1 oz. of 
powdered gum arabic. Mix very thoroughly and divide 
into 200 pastilles. Each pastille will thus contain ^1, 
grain of nitroglycerin. Picrotoocin. — Dose from i to \ 
^rain for epilepsy in aqueous solution. Sulphate of Thai- 
line may be given dissolved in wine or water (with some 
corrigent). The dose is from 4 to 8 grains, or 1 grain 
every hour. — Chem. and Drugg. 



Preparation of very Finely Divided Asbestos for 
Filters. — Asbestos filters are very useful in cases where 
the liquid to be filtered is of a caustic or strongly acid 
nature, or where the filter with residue is to be ignited 
without consuming the filter, or where the residue is sub- 
sequently to be dissolved off the filter by acids or other 
solvents. In many cases, a very finely divided asbestos is' 
desirable. This is accoinplished by a process recently 
patented in Germany by Fr. Breyer, of Vienna. 

The asbestos is first coarsely ground and then mixed 
with some granulgr crystalline carbonate which must be 
soluble in acids. The carbonate should possess a hardness 
between 3 and 4.5 according to the mineralogical scale. 
The mixture is intimately ground together in a mill. Af- 
terwards the mass is treated with an acid until the carbo- 
nate has been dissolved out. The escaping carbonic acid 
gas causes the asbestos fibres to be loosened and disinte- 
^ated from each other so as to render the mass porous. 
Of course, it must be thoroughly washed with water be- 
fore being used. 
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THE STPHON-PUMP. 

THE accompanying cut illustrates a pump which requires 
neither a piston nor a cylinder. All that is neces- 
sary is to place an elastic rubber hose into the groove of 
the semicircular frame, and to connect the ends with tbe 
fixed couplings placed at either end. A suction hose 
is then attached at one side and a delivery hose at the 
other. The wheel carries in two of its arms two small ro- 
tary wheels, which are placed somewhat eccentrically, so 
that whrie one of them on coming in contact with the hose 
compresses the latter, the other on the opposite side is at 
this moment gradually releasin g its pressure and restoring 
the full diameter of the hose. When the large wheel has 
made another half revolution, the same action of the two 
small wheels is repeated, and so on. The compression of 
the hose creates a vacuum into which the liqmd from the 
tank, cask, etc., is forced by atmospheric pressure. We 
have here the same principle as in tne well-known rotary 
pump. In the latter the working parts— eccentrically 
placed, and sliding paddles— are all contained inside of an 
iron case or box. In the pump here described (of which 
the inventor is not mentioned in the publication from 
which we have copied it), the working parts are outside, 
easily accessible and readily repaired ii they get out oi 
order. — After Le Monde de la Science. 
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IMPBOVED BintETTE FOB ETHSB. 

IN certain cases it Is necessary to measure off a given 
volume of ether (or of other volatile liquids) by means 
of a burette. When this operation has to be freauently 
repeated, it is of advantage to use the apparatus aevised 
by Soxhlet. which saves time, labor, and material. 

The flask A is the reservoir for the ether or other 
liquid. On pressing upon the rubber bellows, air is forced 
into Ay and the stop-cock B bein^ at the same time open- 
ed, the ether, etc., is forced up into the burette until it 
reaches D and overflows into the flask G. The stop-cock 
is then closed. Next, the requisite quantitv of ether, etc. , 
is drawn off by opening the stop-cock £. The burette 
may then immediately be filled a^ain in the same man- 
ner, and this may be repeated as often as necessary, with- 
out loss of time. 

When the flask O is full, it is put in place of A, and A 
is used to catch the overflow, — Rep, der. Anal, Chem,^ 
1886, 637. 

Strophanthus. 

Mr. H. HELBma^ of London, has published the results 
of a series of experiments he has made with this new drug, 
from which we take the following (after P/iarw. Zeituna): 

The pods of strophanthus vary greatly in size, weight, 
and in the number of seeds they contain. Of 5 pods 
which the author examined, one contained 86 and another 
183 seeds, the others being between this flgures. 

The average percentage weight of the shells of the pods 
was 35.6^; that of the hairs, 26.9^; that of the seeds 37.4^. 
Each seed weighed, on an average, 0.08 Gm. (li grains). 

The seeds were found to contain : 

Fatty oil, soluble in ether 24 

Extract, prepared by diluted alcohol (Pharm. Germ.). . .26.5 
Residue 49.4 

99L9 

The author prepared strophanthin by extracting the 
seeds with cUcohol, treating Uxe extract with water, free- 



ing the wateiy solution from fat by means of ether, and 
precinitating the aqueous solution by acetate of lead. 
The filtrate was then freed from lead by hydrosulphuric 
acid, the new filtrate decolorized with ammal charcoal and 
carefully evaporated. The product amounted to 8.75^ of 
the seeds. In concentrated aqueous solution it had a 
strongly acid reaction and a very bitter taste. It is easily 
soluble in water or alcohol, but insoluble in chloroform, 
ether or benzin. 

For preparing the tincture, the author prefers diluted 
alcohol, because strong alcohol extracts too much of the 
fat. The strength of the tincture is such that 100 parts 
of it (by weight) represent 5 parts of the seeds. It has a 
lisht nreenisn-yeUow color, a spec. grav. (at 15' C.) of 0.898 
(tne diluted alcohol, at the same temperature, had the 
spec. gr. 0.894). The tincture contained 1.32^ of dissolved 
matter. Its taste is quite bitter, and it has a peculiar 
narcotic odor. 

The average dose is from 5 to 10 drops twice daily. 

The Pharmaceutical Society proposes to prepare the 
tincture likewise with diluted alcohol, in the projjortion of 
five of the seeds in 100 parts of tincture ; but it recom- 
mends the previous removal of fat by ether. 

Not long €igo a false strophanthus made its appearance in 
the London market. 




Ether burette. 



Tincture of Strophanthus. 

Professor T. R. Fraser, of Edinbur^jh, who intro- 
duced strophanthus, publishes a paper {Bnt. Med, Joum,) 
in which, as we have previously stated, he gives prefer- 
ence to a tincture, each 20 parts of which represent 
one of the seed. He explains that the principal reason for 
recommending a 1 in 8 tincture in the first instance was 
for the purpose of comparing the relative activity of digi- 
talis and strophanthus. It has been pointed out that the 
dose of this tincture was rather small for general practice, 
and for this reason the following formula is recom- 
mended: 

Strophanthus seeds, deprived of their comose appendices, 
reduced to powder, and dried, 1 oz., or 1 part. Ether, 
freed from spirit and from water, 10 fi. oz., or 10 fiuid 
parts. Rectified spirit, a suflSciency to obtain 1 pint (Brit. 
me€U9.), or 20 fiuid parts. 

Remove entirely the stalks and comose appendices from 
the seeds, reduce the seeds to a moderately fine powder, 
and dry the powder by exposing for twelve hpurs to a 
temperature of 100' or 120" Fahr. Pack in a percolator, 
the percolator being furnished with air-valves, or being 
otherwise so constructed that the percolation may be ar- 
rested when desired; add ether until the whole of the pow- 
der is saturated, and a small quantity of the ether has 
dropped into the percolator; arrest the percolation for 
twenty-four hours, and then continue percolating slowly 
until the whole of the ether has been used. If the last 
ether percolate should not be almost colorless, use more 
ether. 

Remove the powder from the percolator; expose to the 
air, and break up any lumps after the ether has sufiSciently 
evaporated ; ana continue the exposure, heating the pow- 
der, if necessary, to 100" or 120" Fahr.. imtil all the ether 
has evaporated, when a uniform, nearly white, dry pow- 
der may easily be obtained. 

Repack the powder in the percolator, add enouprh recti- 
fied spirit to moisten it thoroughly-; arrest the further 
fiow of the spirit, and macerate tor forty-eight hours: €md 
pass rectified spirit slowly through until 20 fiuid parts of 
tincture have been obtained. 

In this process, the preliminary extraction with ether is 
for the purpose of removing the large quantity of inert oil 
contained in the seeds, which, if present in the tincture, 
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would cause it to become opalescent on the addition of 
water. 

The dose of this tincture is from 6 to 10 minims. It may 
also be used in doses of | minim to ^ minims, frequently 
repeated. It is nearly colorless, having a very pale-yellow 
tinffe ; neutral in reaction, and intensely and rather persist- 
ently bitter in taste. It mixes imchanged with water, is not 
precipitated by solution of tannin, but becomes markedly 
opalescent when ether is added to it. Solution of perchlo- 
nde of iron intensifies its yellow color, and, at the same 
time produces a slight haziness in the solution; and, after 
some nours, the slightly opalescent fluid acquires a green- 
ish-yellow color. 

The chemical and pharmacological experiments which 
Professor Fraser has made show that the seeds contain a 
much larger quantitv of active principle than any other 
part of the plant. The pericarp of the follicles, and the 
comoee appendices of the seeds, contain a relatively small 
quantity, and the quantity is not the same in each part of 
tne pericarp, and he exj)resses the opinion that the seeds 
furnish the most convenient and trustworthy preparations 
for therapeutic administration, and that they alone should 
be used for preparing the tincture.— C^cm. and Drugg. 

Koto on Kamala. 

A. G. Perkin and W. H. Perkin, Jr., have made a pre- 
liminary announcement of the isolation of a crystalline 
principle from Kamala, It was obtained in the following 
manner: Kamala, as finely divided as possible, is shaken 
with carbon disulphide. A portion of the former is thus 
dissolved. On concentrating the yellowish-brown solu- 
tion on the water-bath, to a certam point, a yellowish- 
brown, gelatihous precipitate will separate on cooling. 
This is separated by filtration, treated with smaU i)ortions 
of carbon disulphide in order to remove resinous impuri- 
ties, and the residue then purified by crystallization from 
toluol or benzol. After two crystallizations from toluol, 
the new substance was obtained in small fiesh-colorea 
needles. For the present the authors have named this 
substance maUotoxin. Further details regarding its na- 
ture and properties are promised. 

To Prevent the Capillary Creeping of Liquids. 

When liquids are filtered through paper, it often hap- 
pens that tne upper edge of the filter becomes encrusted 
with a mass of crystals or other solid matter, owing to 
the capillary ascension of the liquid to the edge of the 
filter, where it evaporates. If the filter lies close to the 
funnel, the solid matter will often creep over the edge. 
This may be prevented by adopting Gawalovski^s sugges- 
tion, viz., to treat the edge of the filter with a solution of 
a substance entirely unmiscible with the liquid to be fil- 
tered. In the case of aqueous liquids, it is l>BSt to employ 
a solution of soft paraffin in etner, petroleum ether, or 
ffiTnilftr solvents, where these are inadmissible, it is best 
to use an aqueous solution of ^m arabic or some other 

fam, or a solution of starch, either alone or mixed with 
euolin.—Zeitsch. Anal. Chem, 

[This expedient is not new, being well known and in 
general use for preventing lic^uids, etc., from creeping 
over the edge of evaporating dishes. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 



Vote on some Oils of the Citrus Family. 

P. SoLTSiEN has published the results of some investiga- 
tions on the commercial oils of the citrus family, of all of 
which he employed samples of known purity, we abstract 
from his papers the figures relating to specific gravity (at 
20°C. (68** F.)) and boiling point. 

(HI of Lemon.^%^, gr. 0.872; rectified oil 0.866. 

Boiline P. : 170-176° C. ; boiling begins at 170°-173° C. ; at 
176** the Doiling point remains constant for a considerable 
time. The rectified oil has the constant boil. p. 164.5"* C. 

Oil of Bergamot—Sp. gr. 0.878, 0.8772, 0.8776; recti- 
fied 0.8611. 

Boil. P. : 183M83.5^ rectified 169** C. 

The pure oil has a wine-yellow color; the greenish tint 
is acquired by its being kept in copper. Oil of lemon does 
not assume a green tint under these circumstances; only 
after it has been exposed for some time to light and air, 
cmd has become acid and deposited a sediment, does it take 
up copper when in contact with it, assuming a bluish- 
green tint (the same as oil of turpentine.) 

Oil of Svoeet Orange (Oil of Portugal).— Spec, gr., from 
ripe fruits 0.8608; from nearly ripe fruits 0.8451; recti- 
fied 0.8420. 

Boil. P. : constant at 174' C. In connection with these, 
the author also gives the corresponding values for some 
oils of turpentine. 

American Oil of Turpentine,--^^. gr. (at 20' C), 0.8621, 
0.8632, and 0.8675; (rectified not given). 

Boa. P. : crude oil 156-158'" C. ; rectified 154-156' C. 

French Oil of Turpentine.-Spec. gr. 0.8720; rectified, 
OM^.—Zeitschf. Naturw. [4J, 5, 174. 



Lamarck's Herbarium has been purchased by the 
French government for the Jardin des Plantes, from Mr. 
Roeper, aprof^sapr in Rostock, Oerraanjr. 



A New Metbod of CrsrstalliJEation. 

It has heretofore been generally held that the formation 
and growth of regularly-formed and large-siised crystels 
depended upon the degree of rest and the absence of dis- 
turbance during the process of crystallization. Dr. L. 
Wulff, of Gadebusch (Germany), nas, however, found 
that a very uniform crystallization could be brought about 
by setting the respective liauid into a perfectly steady, 
continuous motion. He was led to this by theoretical con- 
siderations, which we regret to see omitted in the reports 
we have so far seen of the process. 

The details of the process are in the main as follows: 

The respective solution is cooled to the proper point of 
crystallization, and then mixed with slightly warmed 
small crystals or fragments of crystals of tl^e same sub- 
stance. The mixture is now set in rotary motion (in me- 
tallic vessels), at first very slowly, afterwards at an in- 
creased rate of speed. 

During this motion, the crystals wiU continue to grow 
and form well-developed and often quite large crystals, 
particularly in the case of sugar or of ferricyanide of po- 
tassium. In the case of salts, such as borax, chloride of 
manganese, sulphate of copper, alum, tartar emetic, per- 
fect crystals larger than peas may thus be obtained. In 
the case of othera (sulphate of sodium, or of iron) the most 
perfect crystals are somewhat smaller. 

When mother-liquors, in which more than one salt is 
contained, are to be brought to crystallization, they are 
mixed with crystals of the salt which will separate first 
and the rotation is continued until the next salt in the se- 
ries of contaminations begins to separate. This will be in 
fine powder, as no crystsus upon which it could continue 
to grow had been as yet put into the solution. The crys- 
tals of the first salt are then separated by a sieve from the 
powdery second salt. — Pharm. Zeit. 

» Court Plasters. 

The following method is that recommended by Eugen 
Dieterich: 

1. Plain Court Plaster, 

Sew together two meters of silk taffeta, each one-half 
meter wide, so as to form a piece of one meter square [or, 
prepare in similar manner, a piece of one yard square], 
and stretch it tightly upon a frame. 

Cut 100 Gm. of best isinglass into small pieces, heat it 
twice on a water-bath, with a small quantity oi water, 
evaporate the strained liquid to 600 Gm. and then add 2 
Gm. of glucose. 

To prevent the first application from soaking too far 
through the fabric, it snould be applied cold, and in a 
cold room, by means of a hair-brush of at least two inches 
in breadth, care being taken that every part of the surface 
is coated only twice without pressure. Any apparent in- 
equalities thus produced are equalized during the subse- 
quent applications. These precautions must be observed 
during the first three apphcations, each of which, more- 
over, must be made in a direction diagonal to the preced- 
ing. Subsequent applications, likewise alternating in di- 
rection, may be made in a moderately warm room, and 
must be continued until the mixture is consumed. Should 
anything be left over, not sufficient for a whole applica- 
tion, it is to be diluted with a little water to make a suffi- 
ciently large volume. Each subsequent application must 
be made only after the preceding one has become com- 
pletely dry. 

Finally^ while the fabric is still stretched over the frame, 
the back is coated with tincture of benzoin diluted with 
an equal quantity of alcohol [some use a colorless resin 
in solution]. When dry it is removed from the frame, the 
seam is cut out, and the plaster rolled up so that the 
spread surface is on the outside. 

2. Amicated Court Plaster. 

Proceed as in the before-mentioned process, except that 
the solution of isinglass is divided into two halves, the 
first of which is applied as such, while the second is mixed 
with 60 Gm. of tincture of arnica^ 

3. Benzoated Court Plaster. 

Prepared like the last, only that 2 Gm. of benzoic acid 
dissolved in alcohol are added, instead of the tincture of 
arnica. 

4. Salicylated Court Plaster, 

Like the preceding, except that 2 Gm. of salicylic acid 
dissolved in alcohol are used here. —After Pharm, uentralh. 

Bemedy fer Neuralgia. 

Dr. John T. Mbtoalpe, a well-known physician of New 
York, writes to the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
that the following formula was learned by him from one 
of his patients whom he had sent to Cuba with the hope 
that a change of climate would afford relief from sciatica. 
A French physician who there attended him used this 
remedy witn the best results, and Dr. Metcalfe has tried it 
so often since with success that he speaks of its value with 
great confidence. 

Equal parts of the tinctures of aconite root, colchicum 
seeds, belladonna, and actsea racemosa. Six drops to be 
taken every six hours until relief is felt. 

The doctor says that * ^ as an internal remedy it is worth 
all others put together of which I have knowledge." 
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DBYnrQ APPARATUS, 

THE apparatus here illustrated is used in many French 
laboratories, and consists of a circular metallic tube, 
to which are attached a number of arms, each provided 
with a stop-cock, which are connected with small, wide- 
bottomed nasks (the so-called weighing bottles will answer 
well). A horizontal prolongation of the circular tube is 
connected with an exhaust or vacuum pump, and at the 
same time serves for adjusting the whole arrangement at 
any desired height upon a retort-stand. 

When viscid or syrupy liquids are to be brought to a 
dry extract, it is advisable, first, to deprive them of most of 
their water by evaporation in open vessels, and then to 
transfer an aliquot, but weighea portion of the residue 
into the bottles, where they are further dried by immers- 
ing them into a water-bath, and then opening the stop- 
cock, so that the hot vapors given off may be aspirated.— 
Dingier' B Polyt, Joum., 262, 267. 




Laboratory drying-apparatus. 

KEVEBSIBLE CONDENSEB. . 

HMiCHAELis publishes a simple method by which a con- 
• denser may be made to assume either an upward or a 
downward direction, according as it is required to serve 
as a reflux-condenser, or for distilling off a liquid. 

If it is reauired for the first-mentioned purpose, when the 
condensed uquid is required to fiow back into the fiask, it 
is inserted into the cork closing the neck of the latter in 
tbe manner shovm by the position at a; the neck of the 
condenser, which is bent at a right angle, passing through 
tbe cork at an angle of 45 degrees. When the operation is 
completed and the liquid is to be distilled off, the conden- 
ser IS merely turned about its axis until it occupies the 
position at 6, indicated by the dotted lines. — Rep, a. Anal. 
Chem,, 1887, No. 4. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— We may add that an arrange- 
ment of precisely the same nature has been used by us for 
a long time. It is one that would naturally suegest itself 
to different operators independently of eacn otner.] 




Michaelis' reyersible condenser. 

AN IMPBOVED THEBMOMETEIL 

WHEN it is desired to make the reading of a thermome- 
ter visible at a considerable distance, the method of 
construction recently described by Friedrich C. G. Miil- 
ler may be used, lie chief object in designing this was 
to enable the whole audience at a lecture to distinguish 
the rise and fall of the colunm within the thermometer. 
This was accomplished by selecting sulphuric acid as the 
liquid, in place of mercury, the former having a coeflacient 
of expansion three-and-a-half times in excess of that of 
the latter. The annexed cut shows the appearance of the 
instrument. The tubing has a bore of 0.8 mm. The 
bulb is 25 mm. long and 10 mm. in diameter. The scale is 
drawn on card-board, bent at an angle of 120"*, so that it 
may be seen from both sides. Every tenth degree is 
marked by a heavy black line, and the intermediate de- 
grees (though they may be read off on the scale) are easily 
estimated by guessing. The fields of the decades immedi- 
ately below 0**, 100°, and 200' are tinted carmine, those at 
either side of 60' and 150^ green. 

The accuracy of an instrument of this kind has been 
tested by comparison with mercurial thermometers. — 
Ber. d. D. Chem. Ges., 1886, 2176. 



PFBENGER'S DROP-COUNTEB. 

DBOP-CouNTERS appear to be a favorite object of the inven- 
tive genius of pharmacists at the present time. To 
those illustrated heretofore, we add now another, some 
time ago devised by Pfrenger, and for which a patent has 
been applied for. Its construction will be understood by 
examining the cut. The stopper of the bottle consists of 
two parts, the long hollow tube, 6, which forms the stop- 
per of the bottle itself, being ground at its upper exterior 
surface to fit the neck of the bottle. A separate stopper, c, 
fits into this. Near the contracted end of 6 is a small ori- 
fice c, through which the liquid in the bottle may enter 
the interior of the stopper, while a small hole both in 
c and b at one side of the neck a permits the entrance or 
escape of air, when the inner stopper is turned so that the 
two holes coincide. Under ordinary circumstances, when 
liquid is to be poured from the bottle itself, the stopper is 
turned so that the holes do not overlap. Hence the long 
stopper b may be lifted out and held m one hand in the 
usual manner, without risk of losing any drop»8 of liquid. 
If drops are wanted, the long stopper b is held in one hand 
and the smaller stopper c turned until the holes meet, when 
the liquid will be delivered in drops.— After Pharm. Zei- 
tung. 

A DOUBLE ASPIRATOR. 

AVERY serviceable and compact form of double aspira- 
tor, which is set in motion merely by turning over, 
is that constructed by Gawalovski. It resembles that of 
Muencke, described and illustrated by us in New Reme- 
dies, 1877, p. 196. 

Its mode of action is easily understood from the illus- 
tration. While the contents of the upper reservoir flow 
into the lower, the external air is aspirated through the 
hollow axle a, and the air contained in the lower vessel is 
expelled through e. By connecting the latter orifice with 
a blast lamp, the jet of air may be utilized in glass-blow- 
ing or other operations. — Chem. Centralbl. and Zeitach. f. 
anal. Chem. 





GawaloTskl'ii double aspirator. 



Pfrenger's Drop counter. 



A Japanese Pharmaoopoeia. 
Japan has adopted another mark of Western civiliza- 
tion, and has now an official pharmacopoeia. The work 
is the compilation of a committee appointed in 1880, con- 
sisting of twenty-one members, the majority of whom 
were natives, but including sucn Europeans as the late 
Dr. (JeertSjDr. Eykmann, Dr. Laggard, and Dr. van der 
Heyden. The work, which consists of nearly four hun- 
dred octavo pages, is described as being divided into 
three parts, the preface contains a history of the proceed- 
ings of the committee and the rules followed in the com- 
pilation, together with definitions of the principal techni- 
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MfiUer'8 improTed thermometer. 

cal and other terms used. It is also therein stated that 
the work was originally written in the German language, 
as being understood by most of the members of the com- 
mittee, out that, nevertheless, the Japanese version is to 
be considered the official text. It is intended to publish 
the work eventually also in Latin. 

The Pharmacopoeia contains 475 articles, nearly all of 
which are official in the British, Grerman, and United 
States Pharmacopoeias. Each article is arranged in al- 
phabetical order according to the Latin name, but this is 
preceded by the Japanese name. The Latin nomenclature 
adopted resen^bles pretty closely that of the British and 
United States works, but shows traces of German procliv- 
ities in the use of such forms as Kalii, Natrii, and Chini- 
num. Under the title of each article is ^ven a descrip- 
tion of its appearance and taste, tests for its purity, and 
method of preparations. In the formulae for compounds 
the proportions are given in partf>, but the metric system 
forms tne basis of all measurements. The appendix con- 
tains lists Of dangerous and powerful remedies, doses, so- 
lubilities, etc.— Pharm, Joum, 
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Wine of Cinchona. 

The Phamuiceutische Rundschau (Prag) has a short ar- 
ticle on wine of cinchona, in which it is stated that the 
cause of the precipitate frequently occurring in this 
preparation is the cinchona red [which itself is closely 
related, chemically, to cincho-tannic acid]. When this 
substance is removed, the cinchona wine will remain clear. 
The author next quotes one of the f ormulaB for this prepa- 
ration proposed in the Preliminary Draft of a National 
Formulary, in which the bark is mixed with lime and 
water, dried, and then extracted with alcohol, whereby 
all the tannic acid is removed, and the alkaloids are ex- 
tracted. It would appear, however, according to Prof. 
Liiebreicb, that such a preparation is not exactly what the 
physician wants. The latter does not use it so much on 
account of its alkaloids as for the cincho-tannic acid it 
contains. We had better quote Prof. Liebreich's own 
words (from Therapeutische Monatshefte, No. 1) : 

** Nobody will want to use wine of cinchona as an agent 
to lower the temperature of the body. For such purposes 
we employ ^uinme in large doses. In treating malaria, 
the same prmciple prevails. 

Cinchona wine is useful as a bitter tonic. 

Though we have not yet arrived at the end of the study 
of the bitter tonics, yet it is certain that they cause an in- 
creased secretion of saliva, while the mucous secretion in 
the stomach is diminished and the appetite is aug[mented. 
They also probably prevent abnormal decompositions of 
the food in the stomach and intestmes. Hence we ob- 
serve that wine of cinchona is beneficisd in feeble diges- 
tion affecting the whole intestinal tract, such as ma^ occur 
in ansemic patients after acute diseases. An addition of 
of glycerin to wine of cinchona neutralizes its tonic effect. 

If we examine the methods used by pharmacists in pre- 
paring wine of cinchona, we find that they consider the 
extraction of the alkaloids to be the principal aim, while 
the extraction of the important cincho-tannic acid appears 
to be overlooked. Moreover, with a view to prevent the 
precipitation of alkaloid in the finished wine, the proi>osi- 
tion has been made to make it with the aid of glycerin — 
as much as 20^ in the finished product. It is quite proper 
to add glycerin to solutions of digestive ferments. !But 
these solutions are used for entirely different purposes, 
therapeuticallv, from wine of cinchona. Up to the ap- 
pearance of the 2d ed. of the Gterm. Pharm., Qerman 
physicians have been accustomed and satisfied to prescribe 
^* wine of cinchona, " and not ' * glycerin-wine of cinchona, " 
and we did not care in the least whether any of the alka- 
loids had separated out or not. The new pharmacopoBia 
has altered all this by giving us a remedy which has to 
be tested anew as to its therapeutic action." 

Liebreich quotes three old processes for preparing cin- 
chona wine, any of which he appears to prefer to the 
officinal one: 

1. Cinchona, in coarse powder 1 part. 

White wine 12 parts. 

Macerate 24 hours, frequently shaking; then filter. 
(Dispensatorium Fuldense^ 1791.) 

2. Cinchona in powd 1 part. 

Madeira wine 16 parts. 

Macerate (cold) during 4 weeks, express and filter. 
(Van Mons, 1821.) 

8. Cinchona in powd 64 parts. 

Alcohol .. 126 " 

Qoodredwine 1,000 *• 

Macerate the cinchona for 24 hours in the alcohol, then 
add the wine ; macerate for eight days, shaking from time 
time, strain, express and filter. {Codex, 1839. '^) 

Improved Method of Preparing Tannate of Quinine. 

The published methods for preparing tannate of quinine 
— which is so much in demand as a tasteless quinine salt 
— have nearly all of them the drawback that they start 
from the commercial sulphate which is to be dissolved in 
sulphuric acid. The presence of this excess of acid, how- 
ever, causes a great loss of alkaloid, both during the pre- 
cipitation and the subsequent washing. Mr. P. J. Haax- 
man now recommends the following improved method 
which was specially designed to avoid this loss. 

Dissolve 20 parts of bisulphate of quinine, with the aid 
of a gentle heat, in about 100 parts of distilled water, and 
dilute the solution with distilled water to about 1,000 
parts. Mix this solution with another prepared from 
40 parts of crystallized carbonate of sodium in about 160 
parts of distilled water, collect the precipitate, wash it 
with cold water, press it gentlv, and dissolve it while still 
moist in 200 parts of strong alcohol. If necessary, filter 
the solution and add it drop by drop, and under stirring, 
to a cold-prei>ared, filtered solution of 60 parts of pure 
tannic acia in 1,000 parts of distilled water. Let the mix- 
ture stand a few hours, stirring now and then with a glass 
rod, pour off the supernatant liquid as much as possible 
without loss of material, and collect the precipitate in a 

* In quotinfc this formula after Gray's Supplement, Dr. Liebreich slightly 
altered the proportions which we have restored. 



dense, moistened linen strainer stretched over a frame. 
Wash it with a little water at a time, until the washings 
possess onl;r a slightly astringent taste, after which it may 
be dried without neat. 

The quality of the product depends much upon the 
method of drying, for which reason the author gives spe- 
cial directions as to the latter. 

The voluminous precipitate collected upon the strainer 
still contains, even ^tfter draining a long time, a large 
quantity of liquid holding tannic acid in solution. If this 
were left in the mass, the latter would, on drying, possess 
an astringent taste. The author prefers to press the 
strainer gently in the manner usual with voluminous pre- 
cipitates whicn part with their water slowly. 

This is done oy placing a pad of filter-pai>er upon a 
board of about the size oi the strainer, then putting the 
latter, tied in shape of a bag, upon it, and placing on top 
another pad of filtering paper and board. A weight is 
placed on top of the latter. After a short time the lower 
pad of bibulous paper will be quite saturated with the 
liquid. The whole pile is then reversed and a new pad in- 
troduced. This is continued until the filtering paper ceases 
to take up any moisture. The strainer is then laid upon 
a horse-hair sieve, the contents equally distributed, the 
sieve covered with paper and suspended in a suitable 
place until the contents are dry. 

When a larger quantity of the salt is to be prepared, 
the alcohol which has been used may be recovered by dis- 
tillation from the first rejected liquid. . 

If direct heat is avoided in the preparation, the tannate 
of quinine will have a light yellowish-white color. 

A recent lot prepared by the author of this method was 
found to contain, by assay, 21 per cent of anhydrous 
quinine.— Meuto Tijaschrift voor de Pharm. in Nederland, 
1886, 395. 

The Solubility of Certain Quinine Salts. 

J. RBOVA0O and £. Villejran have made a series of 
new determinations of the solubility of certain salts of 

2uinine. Two kinds of each of these salts were examined, 
h one case the salt conforming to the requirements of the 
French codex was taken, and in the other case a specially 
prepared salt, made by carefully saturating absolutely 
pure quinine (made from iodo-smjphatej or herapathite) 
with just enough pure acid. The following table contains 
a portion of the results obtained. It will be seen that 
there is considerable difference in some cases. The salts 
prepared by the authors themselves are distinguished by 
the letters R. & V., the officinal salt by "codex." 

T*»mn QuanUty of I>l8t. Water 

Salts of Quinine. ^^P' required to dissolre tiie 

^ Anhyd. Salt. Hyd. Salt 

Hydrobromate, basic, R. & V 18 50.86 4tJ.14 

*• Codex 15 47.05 46.02 

neutral, R.& v.... 14 7.68 6.82 

•* Codex 16 7.04 6.33 

Hydrochlorate, basic, R. & Y 15 28.58 21.40 

" Codex 12 S»6.10 23.78 

neutral, B. & V. ... 15 (about) 0.66 

SaUcylate, basic, R. A y 15 886 86 

•* (after Codex) 10 ... 900 

Sulphate, basic, R. & V 14 719 616 

" 15 680 681 

*• 16 654 559 

•* " 17 640 547 

*' 18 626 588 

neutral, ** 15 11.77 8.81 

•* 17 11.24 8.62 

•* 18 10.40 7.51 

Valerianate, basic, ** 12 88.40 

«* •' •* 16 38.70 

— After Joum^ de Ph, et Chim., 1887, Jan. 

Cinchona in India.— At the suggestion of the Surgeon- 
Oeneral of Her Maiesty^s forces in India, the Government 
there have resolved to make trial of the fluid extract of 
cinchona in Upper Burmah. Much inefficiency among 
the troops there is due to fever, and it is thought that the 
fluid extract may prove more useful than quinine or the 
well-known cinchona febrifuge, which is a mixture of the 
whole of the alkaloids of the bark. Mr. David Hooper, 
the Government quinologist, has been directed to manu- 
facture a supply of the extract, and it is proposed to make 
a free distribution of it from dispensaries tor a year, so 
as to determine its usefulness or otherwise. In there- 
vised minute of the retiring Governor-General (Mr. Graofc 
Duff) it is stated that Mr. Hooper has produced the fluid 
extract at an astonishingly low price, and that a bottle con- 
taining eight doses will oe sold at one anna (about l^d). 

A New Wound Dressing. --The JoumcU de MSdecine 
gives the following formula for a substitute for collodion 
and chloropercha, which is said to cause no inflammation, 
and to relieve pain: 

Mastic, in globules, 3 grammes; balsam of Peru, 1 
gramme; chloroform, 5 grammes. The mastic having 
been powdered, is mixed with the other in^dients in a 
stoppered bottle and shaken from time to time until solu- 
tion is effected. It is applied directly to the surface of the 
skin or on strips of linen or silk, like court-plaster. 
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A NEW EXTBACnON APPABATUS. 

Db. L. Lewik * has constructed an improved extraction 
apparatus, which permits extraction, not only with hot 
but also with cold solvents, and also the recovery of the 
menstruum by direct distillation. At the same time it is 
easily put together or taken apart. 

The apparatus consists of tluree principal parts: 

C a bofler made of tinned copper. - 

B an extraction cylinder of copper, which does not rest 
upon the copper-bouer, but has at its lower end a hollow 
space communicating with the external air. Inside of 
the cylinder are three removable diaphragms, which 
serve for supporting the substances to be extracted. At 
the lower end of the cylinder is the receptacle for the ex- 
tract. The bottom of the cylinder is inclined, and the 
hollow space below it helps to keep this cool. 

A the condenser. 

The whole apparatus hangs in a tripod. 

1. Continuous Extraction with Hot Solvents. — ^In this 
case, the vapors of the menstruum pass out from the 
boiler C through tube 1, pass through the three-way cock I 
(in the position 'shown at a), through tube 4 into the ex- 
traction cylinder By penetrate the substance contained 
therein, and are then condensed. The saturated men- 
struum collects in the lower part of the cylinder, and from 
there passes into the boiler through the three-way cock 
HI (turned as shown at a). 

In order to avoid too high a pressure in the apparatus 
during this operation, tube 2 is screwed off, and tne three- 
way cock iJ turned in the position shown at a. This en- 
ables the tmcondensed vai>ors to find their way into the 
condenser, which thereby acts as. a safety valve. 

2. Continuous Extraction with Cold Solvents. — In 

this case, the vapors from 
the boiler C pass through 
tube 1, next through tne 
stop-cock J, turned in the 
position 6, through the tube 
2 into the condenser. From 
here the condensed liquid 
flows through stop-cock II 
(turned as ^own m a) into 
the cylinder, permeates the 
substance, and finally 
reaches the boiler, as in the 
previous case. 

3. Becovery of the Sol- 
vent.'— The vapors pass from 
the boiler through tube 1, 
the stop-cock J (turned as 
in a), tnen through tube 2 
into the condenser. From 
there through the stop-cock 
II (turned as in 6) into the 
exit tube 3, which may be 
lengthened as desired. 

4. Othsr Conveniences. — 
By turning the stop-cock 
JfiJinto the x)08ition shown 
in c, the extract may at any 
time be drawn off through 
the tubes 6 and 3. More- 
over, new menstruum may 
at any time be added, after 
removing tube 2, through 

the stoiHDOck /turned as in 6. 

The boiler C may either be heated by a naked flame, or 
it may be provided with a steam-jacket. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Druggr.— Instead of having a steam- 
jacket permanently connected with the apparatus, it may 
be set into a copper or iron basin (such as the usual water- 
baths), into which a moderate current of live steam is 
allowed to enter, provision being at the same time made 
for the escape of tne condensed water.] 

Dr. Lewin recommends a definite proportion, in capa- 
city, between the boiler, extraction cylinder, and con- 
denser, namely, 2:4:3. 

The apparatus is made for sale by Gustav Christ (for- 
merly (jhnst and Schalles), of Berlin, Schmidstrasse 33. 

8ELF-FBBDING- SFIBIT LAMPS. 

R. BENSEMAim describes an apparatus which he has em- 
ployed for a number of yeaxQ for the automatic supply of 
spirit-lamps in laboratories where illuminating ^as is not 
available, or when the latter is otherwise objectionable. 

F is the reservoir, A is the levelling fiask, being jxartly 
filled with mercury and having two tubes passing througn 
the cork. B is the tank of the alcohol lamp. [The same 
apparatus can also be used for preserving a constant 
level in a water-bath. In this case the alcohol is merely 
replaced by water, and B then represents the water-bath!] 
The level of the liquid in B is regulated by the rate of im- 
mersion of the tube dipping into the mercury in the flask 




Lowin's eztnusMoii apparatus. 



A. If the apparatus is to be started, this tube is drawn 
so far out of the mercury, imtil the liquid from F begins 
to flow, and the proper level has been attained in B. The 
tube is then pushed into the mercury far enough to just 
stop the furtner flow of liquid. As long as none of the 
liquid in B is consumed, there will be no further action. 
But if the level in B at any time descends, more liquid 
will pass down the tube dipping into the mercury, and re- 
plenish the consumed portion. 

The lamp may, of course, stand at any lower level, for 
instance in the position shown by B. In this case it will 
only require a deeper immersion of the tube in the mer- 
cury to bring about the same action. 

A still more simple arrangement can be made by omit- 
ting the flask A altogether, and connecting B (urectly 
with F, as shown in Fig. 2. The proper level is uien brought 
about by the depth to which the tube entering the reservoir 
F is pushed into the latter. The apparatus is started by 
blowmg air into the open tube until the proper level in b 
has been attcuned. The cork in the neck of the latter 
serves merely to hold the siphon tube in place; it must 




Bensemann^s self -feeding lamp, 

not fit tight [or is best provided with a lateral notch to 
admit air!.— i2ep. /. Anal. Chem., 1887, No. 1. 




Self-feeding lamp. 

The following described arrangement will be found ser- 
viceable in laboratories where illuminating-gas is unob- 
tainable. The reservoir holds about ten or twelve pints, 
and is best placed in such a manner that no damage 
may happen through its accidental breakage. It is closed 
with a doubly perforated cork bearing two glass-tubes 
connected with a three-neck Woulffs bottle and the lat- 
ter a^n with a small metallic reservoir to which the 
lamp IS attached. When alcohol is burned in the latter, 
the supply in the metallic reservoir is drawn upon, and as 
the level of the latter descends, so will the level in the 
WoulfTs bottle. As soon as the obliquely cut-off end 
of the centiul tube in the latter becomes exposed, the 
air space over the alcohol will be set in communication 
with that in the reservoir, and in consequence of this, 
alcohol will flow into the WoulfTs bottle through the 
siphon-tube. As soon as the outlet of the central tube is 
a.gain covered by alcohol, the flow of the latter will cease. 
The supply of tne lamp will thus be renewed periodically 
until the level of the alcohol in the reservoir becomes equal 
to that in the three-neck bottle.— -Bep. /. Anal. Chem. 



9 *' Ein neuer Sxtractii 
knloeie an dfsr Unirenitit 
tlieaotbor.) 



* Von Db. L. LBwnr. Dooent dor Pharma- 
Svo. Haae a. S., im. (BeoeiTed from 



FaraflOn, with a melting point of 130% is recommended 
by a writer in the Provincial Med. Jour, as a substitute 
f or plaster-of-Paris in surgical dresfings. It does not ab- 
sorb purulent matter like the latter; is lighter, easily 
managed, and is equally serviceable for splmts or spinal 
jackets. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE leading maDufacturers of perfumery are constantly 
on the watch for new sources of staple aromatics, or 
for new odorous substances. During the last year or so 
we have met with numerous statements of new discoveries 
in both of these directions. The most interesting harve 
been that of a plant in the district of Chirigui, in Costa 
Bica, having an odor very much resembling that of the 
Cananga odarata, the source of the delightful ylang ylang. 
The plant is supposed to be a species of Xylopia (nat. fam. 
Anonacese), a genus which is characterized by the pun- 
gent and aromatic odor and taste of its fruits, seeds, etc. 
So, for instance, Xylopia (Bthiopica is the source of a pe- 
culiar variety of Melegueta pepper. Whether the above- 
mentioned Costa-Rican species will be able to become a 
rival of ylang^ time will show. 

Another interesting plant likely to become the source of 
a valuable perfume is the Ouco found by Serpa Pinto, on 
July 25th, 1878, in his expedition across the continent of 
Africa. After having passed to the right bank of the 
Cuchibi, he entered a territory extending to the river Cu- 
bangui, which was covered with a dense virgin forest con- 
taining, according to Pinto, an extraordinarily rich flora. 
While passing through the forest he noticed a most agree- 
able, sweet odor which was found to arise from a tree 
abundantly growing there. According to his own state- 
ment, the fine fragrance of this odor exceeds that of any 
odoriferous plant growing in Europe. It is called Oiico by 
the natives. Pinto thought it was a kind of Acacia. 
When he exhibited the drawing of the tree and of its 
flower to a Portuguese pharmacist upon his return to 
Europe, the latter declared it to belong to the Legu- 
minosae, tribe Papilionaceae. Serpa Pinto concludes his 
description with the following words: **This tree, for the 
superbly fragrant flowers of which many a European lady 
would pay a high price, was only found in this locality; 
when I afterwards approached the river Ninda, I searched 
for it in vain. [The geographical position of the territory 
alluded to is in lat. 40° 30' South, and in long. 20'' 30' East 
of Greenwich approximately.] Subsequently, however, 
while X)as8ing a short distance to the south of the Ninda, 
he again encountered the Ouco as a ''large tree and grow- 
ing so luxuriously, and so abundantly covered with flow- 
ers, that the traveller finds himself for hours in an atmo- 
sphere of almost overpowering aroma." 



Modem enterprise will probably try to benefit by Serpa 
Pinto's report. It will not he long before the locality y^ 
be visited by agents of some of the houses interested in 
new valuable plants. 



AN interesting subject for investigation by social scien- 
tists is the frequent occurrence of poisoning in 
Great Britain and in England especiaDy. Hardly a medi- 
cal or pharmaceutical journal comes to hand which does 
not contain accounts of a number of such cases, and the 
majority of them seem to be the result of pure stupidity, 
either inherent or acquired through over-indulgence in 
beer or liquor. To judge from the observations of travel- 
lers and the statements of journals regarding the consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks, it would appear that the major- 
ity of the laboring and middle classes of society must be 
much of the time in a more or less fuddled condition 
from the alcohol taken in one form or another. The pub- 
lished accounts of poisoning cases wotdd*also encourage 
a belief that carbolic, hydrochloric, and oxalic acids and 
similarly deadly substances are to be found in nearly 
every household, and that the common receptacles for 
them are ginger-beer bottles without labels, broken pitch- 
ers, or other household utensils.. 

The average Briton seems to be a thirsty mortal and in- 
clined to gulp down anything that may by chance come 
first to hand. The fact that the container is a beer-can or 
a beer-bottle is, for him, presumptive evidence that its 
contents are potable. 



The existence of voluminous laws regulating the sale of 
poisons appears to have little effect upon their presence in 
the household. The ** chemist" is hedged about by re- 
strictions to the sale of poisons, but the oil-man next door 
may give a pint of oil of vitriol to a child who brings an 
earthen beer-mug to receive it, and needs to ask no ques- 
tions. 



Another imi>ortant feature connected with the ques- 
tion of poison-vending in England is the existence of 
what is known as a '* stipendiary magistrate " whose 
ideas of the law are well illustrated by the following ex- 
tract from an editorial in The Medical Press and Circular: 

** A druggist was summoned under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, at the instance of the Health Committee, for haying 
sold tincture of opium which was not of the nature, substance^ 
and quality of the article demanded. The medicid officer of 
health proved that he purchased at the defendant*s shop three 
ounces of tincture of opium. The borough analyst certified 
that the proportion of opium in the sample was less than one- 
third of that contained in the tincture of opium of the British 
Pharmacopoeia. The facts were admitted by the defendant, 
but the stipendiary said that no doubt the action of the Health 
Committee was very laudable, but he was of opinion thai it a 
preparation contained any opium and any alcohol uhateoer it 
could legally be sold as tincture of opium. Another shopkeeper 
was summoned under the same Act for having sold paregorio 
elixir, which, according to the certificate of the borough analyBt, 
was ''wholly destitute of opium, which was the most impor- 
tant ingredient of paregoric elixir." The vendor said that he 
supplied shopkeepers with the article complained of, so that 
they might not infringe the Pharmacy Act, the^ having no li- 
cense to sell poisons. He could not name any mg^redient of a 
medicinal value that the paregoric without opium supplied by 
him contained. The stipendiary said the name "paregoric^ 
failed to give him any definite impresaion any more tnan sooth- 
ing syrup. It was pointed out that, for all the defence amounted 
to, they might simplv sell colored water, and call it paregoric 
The stipendiary said he did not see that the law prevented it, and 
dismissed the case." 

Making due allowance for lapse of time, the character 
of Dogberry in ** Much Ado about Nothing " would seem 
to represent the *' stipendiary magistrate " of the present 
day fairly well. 

READma between the lines of the above extract, we will 
observe that shopkeex)ers who are not licensed to seU poi- 
sons may sell things called by the same names so long as 
they are not what they purport to be. On the other 
hand, a person who is licensed to sell poisons is liable to 
prosecution and punishment if he sells things which are 
not what their names would indicate. Taking it for 
granted that legislation having for its object the control 
of the sale of poisons originated with the class who suf- 
fer most from the legal restrictions, the pharmaceutical 
profession of Great Britain is not in a position to be con- 
gratulated upon the results of its efforts to aid the pubhc. 
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EXPERIMENTS hsTO been made in Java to prepare an 
extract of cinchona containing all the alkaloids, 
which is to be shipped abroad and sold to the makers of 
quinine. This is certainly a step in the right direction, 
as it will do away with the useless expense involved in 
the carriage of a large bulk of inert matter. 

For the first experiment, 10 kilogrammes of bark were 
selected, containing fully 6 per cent of alkaloids. By 
means of quick-lime and extraction with boiling alcohol, 
a concentrated alcoholic extract was prepared which, by 
analysis, was found to contain about 60 per cent of alka- 
loids, the residuary mass being almost entirely exhausted. 
This extract is provisionally called Quinium. It has been 
sent to the Netherlands for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it can be practically used in the manufacture of 
cinchona alkaloids. 



THE Indian Agriculturist says : 
*' A local contemporary announces that the Gk)vem- 
ment of Madras is appsirently about to withdraw, partially, 
from competition in the growth of cinchona, and that at 
the request of the Director of Cinchona Plantations, the 
Collector of the Nilgiris has been instructed to dispose of 
the Kalhati Gardens b^r the end of the year. Ttiis is a 
step in the right direction, and we hope before long all 
Gk>vemment cinchona plantations will be disposea ot 
retaining only such, if necessary, upon which it is intended 
to conduct special experiments." 



rriHE spook of the '* artificial quinine ^* said to have been 
-■- .discovered by Dr. Hewett, and ostensibly supported 
by the pretensions of the ** Atlas Quinine Company" 
(Creswell, Hewett Sc Co.), of London, has not yet been 
laid. We see reports, here and there, which go to show 
that the company has more tu conceal than the pretended 
process of manufacture. So far we have not found reason 
to place the slightest credence in^the assertions of the com- 
X>any, though we do not in the least doubt that the time 
is not far distant when artificial quinine will be a regular 
article of commerce. 



The town of Toulouse is about preparing an interna- 
tional exhibition, which will be opened on the 16th of 
May next. The guaranteed capital is 700,000 francs. 
Chemists and druggists wishing to exhibit should make 
their demands to the Maire de Toulouse, when the printed 
forms and official journal of the exhibition will be sent 
gratuitously. 

Clause 44 of the regulations reads:— Chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, acids, alkalies, salts of all 
kinds, sea salts and (>roducts from sea water, various pro- 
ductions of chemical industry, wax and fatty bodies, soap, 
candtes, materials of perfumery, resins, tar and bodies 
derived from tar, varnishes, dyeing substances, simple 
and compound medicaments of pharmacy.— Canod. 
Pharm, Joum. 



The Canadian Practitioner says: 

"It may not be generally kmowa that a poultice of digitalis 
leaves, to cover the whole abdomen, will act both on the heart 
and kidney in scarlet fever or other conditions, when its adminis- 
tration by the stomach is contra-indicated." 

We confess that the thing is novel to %a8. Indeed, we 
never heard before of a poultice of digitalis leaves being 
administered by the stomach. 



SEVERAL of our medical exchangee have lately contained 
editorial articles on the subject of substitution by 
apothecaries, which seem to have had their origin in a 
similar editorial article in the St, Louie Medical and Sur- 
gical Joum, for March. These writers assume as a fact 
that such substitutions are sufficiently common to be a 
source of general complaint on the part of physicians 
and manufacturers of '* specialties." 

Without committing ourselves to an indorsement of 
this assumption, we nevertheless desire to express our 
unaualified condemnation of any such practice. There is 
notning which will so completely destroy confidence in a 
pharmacist's integrity and so permanently injure his busi- 
ness as a suspicion, even, that he will intentionally substi- 
tute something else for the particular thine demanded ; and 
for this reason alone, to say nothing of the moral princi- 
ple involved, a pharmacist who will intentionallv commit 
such a frauQulent act had better sell out his establishment 
and retire from the business while its good-will has still a 
pecuniary value. It is far more sensible to say, at once, 
in case the article ordered is not in stock, that he has not 
eot it. The profit which mi^ht have been gained is more 
than counterbalanced by tne reputation which will be 
acquired for honesty. 



We remember an account once given us by a physician, 
of his efforts to secure a quantity of Clutteroude'e ela- 
terium for a patient, and of the various ways in which one 
apothecary after another endeavored to supply something 
else, until he finally came to one who frankly confessed 
that he had not got it and, what was more to the point, 
did not know of any one who had any that was oi any 
value { however^ if the doctor was willing to leave the pre- 
scription with him he would get some of Clutterbuck*sela- 
terium, if it was to be had, and if he failed he would send 
the doctor word to that effect. The doctor was so im- 
pressed by the apothecary's frankness and honesty that 
he accepted an article which was not Clutterbuck's, but 
which was thoroughly reliable and did its work welL and 
we have reason for believing that many prescriptions 
from that doctor and his friends have since gone on that 
apothecary's prescription ffies as a direct outcome of that 
interview. 



THE statement that the article on Fuller's Tablets, pub- 
lished in the January number, would be continued was 
a mistake; the article, as it stands, contains all the infor- 
mation necessary for their manufacture. Those who have 
made the tablets on a lar^ scale have acquired skill in 
certain details which it might be desirable to know, but 
which we have no right to publish without their authoriza - 
tion. If, however, any of our readers desire such addi- 
tional information, we will gladly undertake to obtain it 
for them if they, will kindly state in what particulars they 
wish more complete directions. 

We may remark that three stages of the manufacture 
demand special attention. 1. Accurate adjustment of 
the proportion of the ingredients so that the tablet shall 
contain a kn6wn quantity of the drug; %, Thorough trit- 
uration of the drug with the milk-sumr; 3. Complete 
desiccation of the tablet after its removal from the mould. 



We have learned since the publication of the article, 
that Mr. John £. Schreck, of the firm of Boericke & 
Schreck, 234 Sutter St., San Francisco, manufactures an 
improved triturating machine, and tablet plates of glass, 
which are thought Dy.him to possess advantages over 
those made of heurd-rubber. 



College of Pharmaoy of the City of New York. 

The annual meeting of this college took place on March 
17th. The following officers were elected at this meeting: 
President, Ewen Mclntyre; Vice-Pteeidents, H. J. Menin- 
ger. Gust. Bamspereer, G. O. Close; Treasurer ^ David 
Hays; Secretary, J. N. Hegeman; Trustees, to serve three 
years: Gust. Balser, Th. F. Main, D. Peraza, Th. Louis, J. 
B. Caswell. 

The examinations of the junior and graduating classes 
were held during the week from March 13th to 19th. The 
practical examination of the senior class in analytical 
chemistry and in pharmaceutical manipulation had al- 
ready been completed during the preceding week. 

The total number of students in the junior class was 172. 
Of these, 149 presented themselves for examination, and 
126 passed successfully. 

The senior class comprised 110 members. Of this num- 
ber, 2 completed their examination in all branches but 
pharmacy. Of the remaining 108 candidates, 81 passed 
the examination successfully. 

The commencement exercises will take place at Stein- 
way Hall on Tuesday evening, March 29th, 1887. As we 
goto prpss before that date, we anticipate only so far as 
to publish a list of the graduating class and the prize and 
honor men. 

Graduates of the Class of 1887 ;— Y. J. Wulling, frst 
prize; H. F. Koester, second prize; A. A. Herzfield, third 
prize. 

Roll of Honor C'-'R, Dolmetsch. Ph. Asher, F. A. Boda, 
F. C. Seither, A. Metz, H. Weller, W. Heuser, H. W. 
Schimpf, E. Huth, G. A. Schumacher. 

The other graduates are ;— Th. B. Aitchison, J. Alvarado, 
A. Ammon, F. C. Atwater, L. F. Beagle, J. F. Behrens, B. 
L. Blanding, J. F. Bruning. H. W. Carr, C. H. Carroll, F. 
T. Dall, Ch. W. Dietz, R. 1*. Domschke, J. Durvea, H. F. 
Eichacker, G. R. P. Ellison, Ch. H. Everest, A. F. ^ssell, 
O. Eyssell, E. L. Fendler, M. Fleischmann, I. M. Foster, 
W. George, H. A. Goddard. M. F. Guck, F. Haessig. F. L, 
Harding, M. Hollander. W. S. Hopkins, H. G. Im^eld, 
A. S. James, Ch. L. Kellogg. L. P. Knapp, P. H. Eoechert, 
W. O. Kolbe, J. I. Laurie. W . Mayerhofer, D. M. McLeod, 
F. B. Meeker, R. Minrath, A. J. Muldoon, E. Mulvany, 
Ch. Motschenbacher, A. C. Naumann, H. Ost, J. Otten- 
dorfer, Jr., A. R. Pardington, H. E. Reed. G. G. Boeder, 
E. Rindermann, E. C. Roller, J. G. Sauer, F. R. Schlesiger, 
H. Schmidt, M. S. Settle, J. T. Shillinglaw, G. W. Snede- 
ker, J. Stahl, Jr., A. A. Sterne, F. B. Thibon, G. M. UhUg, 
J. R. Vahlteich, E. A. Vockroth, J. H. Vogt, H. Q. Wen- 
zel, R. E. Wilhelm, Ch. Wilkens, U. B. Woolly. 

Chicago College of Pharmaoy.— Forty-four graduates 
received diplomas at the twenty-second annual commence- 
ment of the college in February. 
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The N. J. Pharm. Association has leased Washington 
Hall, Paterson, N. J., for their next meeting, March 25th 
and 26th. It contains a fine room for ezhihits, and the as- 
sociation intends to make this a special feature of their 
meeting. To this end, they will have the exhibit open not 
only to the members and visiting pharmacists, but will 
also arrange for its inspection by the phvsicians, schools, 
and the piiolic generally. Smce for exhibits may be se- 
Bured by addressing C. P. Kmsella, Paterson, N. J., and 
should be engaged at once, as it is limited. This meeting 
promises to be one of great interest, and will no doubt be 
very largely attended. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmaoy.— The sixty-sixth 
annual commencement of this school was held on the 18th 
of March, and diplomas were awarded to one hundred and 
forty-eight candidates. 

The twenty-third annual reception by the alumni to the 
sixty-sixth graduating class of the College of Pharmacy 
was held on Thursday evening in the hall of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and was largely attended. The introduc- 
tory remarks were made by Wallace Proctor, the Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association; the annual oration was 
delivered by Thomas D. McElhenie, of Brooklyn, of the 
class of '72, and the annual class oration by Walter Adam 
Smith, of this city. Edward J. Hadfield, of Dodge, Kan., 
read tne history of the class of 1886 and 1887, and William 
C. Hepler, of Reading, the class prophet, foretold its fu- 
ture. The alumni gold medal for the senior receiving the 
highest general average was awarded to Olin U. Cassaday, 
of Alliance O. ; the silver medal, or quizmaster's prize, 
to Ellsworth S. JBeshore, of Bethel, Pa., and the testimonial 
certificate for the junior receiving the highest general av- 
erage of the class to William Crutcher. of .Nicholasville, 
Ky. The seven prize certificates to tne members of the 
graduating class receiving the hi^est averages were 
given as follows: Materia medica, William A. Partee, of 
Nashville, Tenn. ^pharmacy, Addison L. Beck, of Sharon, 
Pa. ; chemistry, Cnarles A Bondurant, of St. Louis; gen- 
eral pharmacy, Edgar Breneiser, of Beading; operative 
pharmacy, John G. Patton, of Youngstown, O. ; ana- 
lytical chemistry, Frank W. Droelle-of Detroit: sped- 
mens, Bennett L. Taylor, of Zanesvilie, O. For tne best 
collection of indigenous plants, Paul Leuschner, of De- 
troit, was awarded the prize certificate. The programme 
was mterspersed with college songs. 

lUinois Pharmaoeutioal Assoc— A special meeting of 
the lUinois Pharmaceutical Association was held at Spring- 
field on January ISth and 14th, for the purpose of hearing 
the report of the legislative committee, who suggested the 
following amendments to the Pharmacy Law : 

1. To pay the expenses of the State Board of Pharmacy, 
and thus do away with the annual renewal registration 
fee. 

2. To abolish diploma distinctions, so that all persons 
asking re^tration in future wilLbe compeRed to demon- 
strate their ability as practical pharmacists. 

3. To so amend the pharmacy law that none but regis- 
tered pharmacists shall be allowed to sell any kind of 
drugs, medicines, or poisons. 

4. To give roistered assistants the privilege of . restor- 
ing as pharmacists. 

5. To exempt pharmacists from jury duty. 

In addition to the above, the following were offered by 
themeetine: 

To proviae for the issuing of a minor certificate, and 
separation of the office of Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Board of Pharmacy. 

To emi)ower the Board to elect their Secretary, either 
from eft" outside their membership, as in their judgment 
will be for tiie best interest of all concerned. 

These suggestions were incorporated with the others, 
and the committee instructed to work for the passage of 
them together, with No. 2 of the original report, and 
drop the halance, if necessary, for the success of these 
three. 

All sections of the State were represented, and judging 
from the meeting and letters received from different parts 
of the State, the amendments are going through without 
much opposition. 

iVatemally, L. C. Hogan, Secretary. 

Oonneotiout Pharmaoeutioal Association.— The offi- 
cers of the association for the current year are: Presidenty 
a W. WmTTKLSEY; VicePresidentSy J. O.Mat and J. H. 
Pabker; Secretary, Fbedkeiok Wilcox ; Treasurer, L. H. 
Qoc»>wiN. 

The next meeting will be in Williamstown. 260 active 
members are enrolled and there are over $1,200 in the 
treasury. 

Cinoinnati Drug Clerks' Association. —The officers 
elected February 4th were; E. H. W. Stuhlhutt, Presi- 
dent; E. NUTTIM, Vice-President: W. SiMONSON, Secre- 
tary; O. R Plattb, Treasurer. 

The Kansas City College of Phannaoy has been or- 

Bniied as a department of the University of Kansas City. 
e faculty consisJ« of J. Schweitzer, Ph.D., as Professor 
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of Pharmacy; R. R Hunter, as Professor of Chemistry 

E. Lanphear, M.D., as Professor of Materia Medica; and 

F. A. Helton, Ph.G., as Professor of Botany. The first 
course of lectures was commenced on the 21st of February. 

The Confectionery World, of London. England, the first 
number of which is just at hand, is a nandsome 32-page 
quarto, which has its advertisement pages nicely filled 
with British **ads," and its reading matter with extracts 
from American sources. Such an admirable combination 
ought to succeed. 

The Medical Herald, a new monthly journal to be pub- 
lished in Louisville, Ky .. is to have a department devoted 
to pharmacy, edited by Mr. J. W. Fowler, a manufactur- 
ing and dispensing pharmacist of that city. 

Allied Bishop, a London (Eng.), pharmacist, who is 
largely known in this country through his granular 
effervescent preparations, died on New Year's eve, at the 
age of 65, from cerebral hemorrhage. 

Note on Cubebe. 

In 1879, a craze originated in America for asthma 
cigarettes, of which cubebs formed an important ingredi- 
ent, and which were recommended as a rem^y for catar- 
rhal affections. Prior to that period, the use of the drug 
had been chiefly confined to the treatment of gonorrhoea, 
though cubebs formed a principal ingredient in some pro- 
prietary lozenges. Asthma cigarettes soon became ex- 
tremely fashionable in America, and a few speculators 
bought up every parcel of cubebs upon which they could 
lay hands on the European market, with the result of 
quickly forcing up the price of the drug lOi. or there- 
abouts. The enormous demand then prevailing for cubebs 
may be illustrated by the fact that in February, 1880, no 
less than 737 bags of cubebs arrived at Ne w York in a single 
shipment. 

Stimulated by the high prices prevailing, the production 
in Java had extended considerably, but by this time the 
American speculators had obtained a tight pip of the 
article, and manipulated at will, sometimes flooding the 
European market with kurge shipments in order to mo- 
mentarily depress the values of the drug and secure at a 
low rate any parcels which second-hand holders might 
offer. At the same time all sorts of tricks were resorted 
to in order to keep alive the demand for the article in 
America; but the asthmarcigarette craze has by this time 
subsided. Notwithstanding tnis, the American speculators 
have continued their game, and as the article is a com- 
paratively small one, they succeed without much diffi- 
culty in controlling the bulk of the supply ; hence the con- 
tinued deamess of the drug. 

The consumption of the article cannot now be said to be 
on the increase; in fact, during the last few years, the im- 
ports in America have been falling off. At present our 
stock has been very much reduced, and at the conmience- 
ment of the month amounted to only 41 bags in the first 
hand, while from 212. to 23/. is quoted for stalky or good 
genume berries. In Holland, the imports during 1886 
amoimted to about 200 bass, less than naif of which be- 
longed to the acknowledged genuine variety. The Dutch 
market is now said to be very bare, the stock at Amster- 
dam not exceeding 1,050 lbs. , 600 lbs. of which are gray ber- 
ries. If recent mail advices from America can be trusted, 
the stock at New York is also very low, being estimatea 
at less than 7,000 lbs., or barely sufflcent for one month^s 
requirements. ... A few ye&rs ago, a consignment of 
nineteen bags of spurious cuoebs was stopped by the New 
York custom authorities and destroyed. It was l^en an- 
nounced that all cubebs imported into the United States 
would be subjected to a close examination, but if the par- 
cels which are frequently purchased in London for the 
alleged purpose of exportation to America are in reality 
shipped to that country, the vigilance of the American 
customs' officers must have greatly relaxed of late.— 
Chem. and Drugg, 

Picrate of Ammonium as a Remedy in Miiiiiyifti Fevera 

H. M. Clark, M.D., of Amritsar, Northern India, writes 
to The Lancet that during a period of four and a ludf 
years he has treated in that unhealthy region over 10,000 
cases of malarial disease with this remedv with excellent 
results. Of 5,000 cases of which records were kept, 9 
cases only were not controlled by it, and quinine was re- 
sorted to successfully. It was usually given in doses of 
i grain to li grains. 4 or 5 times daily, in pill, i grain be- 
ing a fair average dose. In the majority of cases i grain, 
given in the interval, prevented the recurrence of the 
paroxysm, while in about 20^ of cases 2 or 3. attacks fol- 
lowed before the fever ceased. It does not appear to be of 
use in the remittent type, nor is enlargement of the spleen 
influenced by it. He summarizes its advantages over qui- 
nine as follows: 1. Its comparative cheapness. 2. The 
smaller dose. 3. Absence of headache, deafness, tinnitus 
aurium, and disorder of stomach. 

Powdered olive stones are at present the favorite 
adulterant of pepper and difficult of detection. 
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How to Make Solutioiu of Ciorrosive Sublimate Keep. Indian Hemp. 

«^^^t^^l?.* J^i^j?*i?if ?'^'^i " ^ in many places Thb variations observed in the strengthof extract of In- 

necessary to keepon hand solutions of corrosive sublimate dian hemp is owing to the use of different kinds of the crude 
=/jK'i?fi!*'1Pf?V ^fy §®°t5^y- some concentrated drug. That produced in Eastern Bengal is the best, and of 

stock-solution 18 kept on hand which is diluted accprdmg it there are two kinds-the flat and the round gaiijah, as 

as the circumstances require. The most convement of stated by Mr. Holmes. These differ considerably in 

these stock-splutoons are the following: . . „ .. strength ; moreover the round is taxed one^iuarter more 

t^Olycerole of Corrosive SMtmatel gram in 2 mimms. than the flat. The duty on the round is frran 861. to 401. 

«»,T^^^?^i™* ®^?'^^*fl'^™^^**^^**"i^'''^®™**''^" ^^ inaand, exclusive of the right to sell it, either by 

chlonde of merCTiry to 24 fl. oz. of pure g^ycenn, con- wholesale or retail. In connection with this taxation, 

tamed in a porcelam capsule and heating the whole on a there is a curious anomaly existing in India, via., that 

^a*«'"*«*^8t»mng constantly mth a glass rod, untal the the yearly returns in^ngal show a consumption 

bichloride is dissolved. It will, however be notaced that amounting to 6,000 maunds, \nth a tax of 20,000Z. , wlere- 

there is alwavs a more or less dense white precipitate at as in Bombay the consumption is 9,000 maunds with a 

the bottom of the capsule, which consists mostly or en- taxktion of only lO.OOOZ. %ie law which imposed the 

tirely of mercurous chlonde. due to the decomposition of tax was passed about ten yeare ago, and the difference 

a part of the bichloride into calomel and chlonne, the lat- referred to had been overlooked, '^hese quantities do 

terof which unites with hydrogen of the water present not represent the total produce of Indian liemp. 2,000 

m the glycerm while oxygen escapes. This decompositaon maunds are yearly exported from Bombay to llverpool 

can belargely preventedjy makmg the solution m the and London, duty free, the result being tiiat it can be 

dark. But it is much better to add to the bichloride bought in London at one-twentieth the pnce at which it is 

either cMonde of ammonium or chlonde of sodium, sold in Bombay. The wonder is what fecomes of it, and 

whereby doublesalto are formed which are juBtasantise^ it is presumed that it is reshipped for consumption in 

tic as the ongintd bichloride, and which are but little lia- India after escaping the customs. The wild variety known 

'' w r^°'?P°®^*'°'^- .,*v *„ • iv ., ,.. V as 6Aanj/ differs from the cultivated oaryo*. It is much 

We therefore recommend the followmg method which weaker, and is used for the preparation of an intoxicat- 

we have used for years: ing liquor and sweetmeats, "nie liquor is called ha- 

Bichloride of mercury 16 tr. oz. sheesh, this word being the source of our word assassin. 

Chloride of ammonium 2 tr. oz. a corruption of the native word " hasheeahmn," applied 

Glycerin a 8uff. quant. to the intoxicated and homicidal persons who drink the 

Add the bichloride of mercury in powder, andthe chlo ^^l"*?- The sweetmeats are made by digesting the bhay 
rideof ammonium, to 14fl. oz. ot glycerin previously heat ^A^'^ kmd of butter, the mixture bemg afterwards 
edona water-bath, andcontinue heating and stirring with made into.a suitable mass. . , .. 
a glass-rod until solution is effected. Allow the liquid to „ ^.°*««'^ is wnoked, never eaten. The dnig is placed m 
owl, then measure it and add enough glycerin to make it ? ?}P?i'f^*®** *" * *^^° 1"^' *°** i^? ^J^7^^^ 
meakure 32 fl. oz. Ck)lor it pinJfc with fuSlmne. ^^ *" *?* >8 °1^!fH7 *<> make a man debghtfu ly drunk. 
There is no necessity of employing an amount of the al- f T^ ^ '"*^^5t *°* * amerent way It is placed on a 
kaline chlorides equivalent to what would be required to ^"^ "»• **^« T^^lt °1» room, in which a number of per- 
form a complete Touble salt. A fractional amouit of this ^^ ^^h^J"^ ^^^^ ^""^ ^^ ^^^ apartment aU m the 
is sufficient. The small quantity of ammonio-mercuric room get drunk together. t .^ , . 
chloride present is capable of k^ping the remainder of ^ ^^"^^r* «"»'?**'o?, *~"? .**'« »*«?? «* **»« P^a^*- 
the mercuric chloride in solution unchanged. Some, known m cfc«mw^ is collected in the foUowiM mann^^^^ 
however, prefer to employ an amount of allSi chloride t °""'*'" ^l^^^'y^- «*"P?f* ?,1*^® httle clothmg which 
fully equivalent to the^bichloride. The addition of a Uttle ^^^/.^^'^^Z. ^^n nJ^a 't^^ ^l^Zf® f^tl^ 
fuchsme to the solution is quite important. Were the run through the hemp fields in aU airecfaons. As they 

water, the tint comes out more stro^ly. fabrics satura- *** m the ast edition of Johnston s ChMnistrv of Com- 

ted with it retain the pinkish tint, aS/this is Ukewise an P?° ^f-l J^r^l^^^H^^'l^'^^^Z ^SfX- L'^T, 

advantage, as it enabfee them to be at once distinguished !^,?i^^/^?*,To^^af^o^^^™t«^*" T?\f^^ 

from oMn fabrics produces upon them a loathsome eruption. It is this 

2. Alcoholic Soliition of Corroaive SuUimaU. eruption which is scraped off their bodies, and used like 

Best made of the strength of 1 tr. oz. in 8. fl. oz. To ^'^ ^°lIL!^«»i^i^>,« T,wvi„Mm„ «# «.«i-i, thJ +».- 

hasten solution, this is &st made with the aid of heat, « JL'th^5*{^J^L f^^^" ™2r„ flL^^^hi^i«i^f 

the volume beii^ made up when cold. In this case a de^ S. i^a^ fl-.^«^^i£^t ^^fl^ Jn w v£2^^?/^«««* 

SHUSlTf^c^Se^ "" '"^- "^ °"^'' ^ *° "" ^^l,?i;^inriL^^I*n"c5SllU1JelSif?ftS^^^ 

Either of the piwieding solutions is diluted, when re- !!?;^*]5lSIff1«IS.^P^t** fc^^h! «{^^^A^!i*."^ 

quired, to the desired strebgth. n^o»* P'l^ficient mtheir work. When the plant consists of 

Some time ago, E. Mylius also recommended, in the only a short stem one and one^half feet high, these doctors, 

Pto^ Qmtra^ the adSition of chloride of amiiZL^ ^^? i/*J?.l'^.^te~'^f^f^nXlr^tInTnt^^^^^ 

to the aqueous solution of bichloride, to render it more ??* 'l.*^!!," wL m Jl ♦« ~t Sfh« «^i«i^tfnn^«f ftl: 

stable. A correspondent of this journal subsequently oh- !?3^^,75^,.?"^^„*ti?h fh Arf^^^m^?^ 

jected to the addition, because he hadfound that wh4 he ^l^ff,^, w'f^Yh^H S? fi^H 1^1 ^tttt^^J^^^t 

diluted it with common, or hard water, a copious white ^^l,*"Jt^ ^J^^h^J^^ „n7 f^«u^7f /Slf wf 

precipitate of ammoniated mereury was pio&ced. The distinction between the male and female plants at this 

^tor of the journal found that ttis statement did not E^m^JL*^' A^hnliow'I^.^l^.^^f^^'^?;"^" 

apply to solutions made with the ordinary drinking ketMfollows: A hollow space is made in the earth, and 

water of the city of Dresden. At all events, no greal *^® *™«S^?:P'S^* ''^^^ are pl^ed m it the work-people 

difference could be detected between the quantitiM of J^T*?'" '* about with a shuflfting motion of their baro 

pre^pitate graduaUy fonned on dUuting t^e stock-solu- '««'> *•>« amount of pressure which the heads are subjected 

STwiS thi water of the city service or with w^ water. to detennming the fonn of the product and strenglh. 

But the editor thought the addition of alkaU chlorides to yJ\^,^J^I^]^^>'J^Z»h^t^I'r^^t^°^J^n^ ' w2 

be of doubtful propflety. as it was not known whether the ^„*t"fS* ^„.^'**'"»uZMa n? H,iT«^^^^^^ ^1 

double salts therebyproAuced possessed equal disinfecting ^°^ ^ aboutthe many himdreds of drugs of Didia, and 

^wAiv^vith the aubUmate itseU ^^'^'ms there are not more than forty or flfty of them of any real 

^^ a reply to this, written by Mylius. the latter says, "««•., Moreover, the natives keep the drugs in their shops 

that the pmsipitate caused by Aa»^ water was noth&g "»til they are perfectly rotten and worm^aten. Mid as 

surprteing Bilt the chloride ot ammonium was not df Z^ "^ dependent upon them for many of these drugs 

Sytollame for this. The fact is that hard water will that f^t. accounts for numerous roecimens in the Indian 

Si a precipitate with corrosive sublimate even in ab- 2«IJfi^?i?. w?^^™',^?;7^^nr?^ tlT^^^^ 

^nce of chloftde of ammonium. There is a difference in ??J^ff °* ^t^^^t^rST^-^^Jit 

the character of the precipitates, however: that produced hibition, m The Tropical Agneutturaluit. 
in absence of chloride of ammonium is only oxychloride; ,,, 

in presence of this salt, however, the precipitate cont^ns 

ammonium. He also suggeste that, if chloride of ammo- Turoentine Idniment.— Michael Con»ot says that tne 

nium is objected to on account of ito possibly causing the B. P. formula for this liniment resulto in a liquid with 

formation of such precipitates, chlonde of aodtum could some manipulators, with others it is jelly-like. It consists 

be used. of 2 oz. soft soap, 2 fl. oz. distilled water, 1 oz. camphor, 

. „ and 16 fl. oz. oil of turpentine. The soap hieing mixed with 

the water and the camphor dissolved in the turpentine, 

Indian Hemp, in doses night and morning of one-half the two fluids are rubbed together until thoroughly mixed, 

grain, increased, if need be, to a grain, and continued for Experimente show that the quality of the soap and oU have 

some time, is spoken of by Dr. Stephen MacKenzie (Lee- little to do with the result and tnat a jelly-like product 

turer on Medicine at the London Hospital) as the most should follow the pharmacopoaial process. When a liquid 

valuable remedy he has met with in the treatmentrbf per.< liniment is desired, the quantity of wnter should be dou* 

sistent headache.— £r. Med. Jour. bled.— CAem, and Drugg, 
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Prof. Remington Bays that the best vehicle for menthol 
for outward application is oleic acid, half an ounce of 
which will dissolve 200 grains of menthol in a test-tube 
witii the aid of heat. 

Ethereal Solution of Tannin, of syrupy consistence, is 
said to immediately soothe the pain of oums, and, as it 
dries rapidly, it forms a pliable, non-elastic coating which 
is preferable to collodion, as it does not shrink or become 
stiff. 

Aotion of Pilocarpine on Milk Secretion.— Mr. Charon 
has had successful results from the hypodermic use of 
nitrate of pilocarpine as a measure for re-establishing the 
secretion of milk. Five centigrammes are to be injected 
once daily, and should not (to be successful^ cause dia- 
phoresis. No bad result to nurse or infant has been ob- 
served. — Br. and CoL Drug, 

Mullein Oil.~-This oil is highly spoken of by American 
practitioners as a remedy for otorrhoea and deafness. It 
IS prepared by digesting muUein flowers in oil contained 
in a well-closed bottle, and exposing it to the action of the 
sun for three or four weeks, then draining off the brown 
oil which is formed. A few drops of the oil placed in the 
ear relieves earache in less than fifteen minutes.— CTiem. 
and Drug. 

Artifloial Honey. — h^le & Fastig, of London, have ob- 
tained a patent for malang artificial honey by adding to a 
mixture of equal parts pf dextrose and levulose a solution 
of cane-sugar and a small quantity of butyric ether; heat 
the mixture until it becomes homogeneous, and obtain the 
granular consistencv by the addition of some crvstallized 
honey." It is to be hoped that the mixture will be sold 
for what it is.— C/iicogro Chvcer. 

Lanolin as an Exoipient for Mercurial Ointment.— C. 
S. Hallberg found that 5 grains of mercury, triturated in 
a mortar with 1.6 grammes of purified wool fat, was com- 
pletely extinguished in 10 minutes. 3.5 grammes of pe- 
trolatum, then added, gave a product containing 60 per 
cent of merciu'y so finelv diviaed as to be invisible by a 
magnifying power consiaerably greater than required by 
the U. 8. P. 

Morphine and Siilphiirio Acid.- It is often stated that 
morphine is soluble in cold concentrated sulphuric acid 
without color. Hesse points out (Annalen 234, 266) that 
this is not correct, but that the solution has a very faintty 
red tint. The U. S. Ph. is therefore nearly correct, as it 
reco^izes the appearance of reddish tint after some time. 
But it was not considered as being an inherent property 
in morphine to produce this tint. 

Preservation of Flowers.— In a well-corked bottle dis- 
solve drs. of coarsely cracked, clear gum copal mixed 
with an equal weight oi broken glass, in 16i oz. (bv weight) 
of sulphuric ether. Soak the flowers in this for a few 
minutes, and on removing them slowly allow them to dry 
in the air for ten minutes. Repeat this four or five times. 
Thus treated, flowers will retain their brilliancy and fresh- 
ness for a long time, if guarded from too much handling. — 
Chronique Indtist 

Chloroform as a HsBmostatic— Dr. Ipaak, of Brussels, 
has found a mixture of 2 parts of chloroform and 100 parts 
of water to be an excellent hsemoetatic in bleeding of the 
gums after the extraction of teeth. Probably it would be 
serviceable in other cases where only smaller vessels are 
ruptured. Chloroform requires about 300 parts of water 
for solution ; hence the above-named proportions of water 
and chloroform will not form a clear solution, but rather 
a mixture, which will have to be shaken up when it is re- 
quired to be used. 

Simple Burette Clamp. — A correspondent of the Science 
News suggests the following simple burette clamp : Take 
two spring clothes-pins and fasten them together, with 
their jaws in opposite directions. One pair of jaws secures 
the clamp to the stem of a retort stand, the other pair 
holds the burette or other articles. The jaws can be en- 
larged for the heavier burettes without enlarging the com- 
bination. It is also a convenient contrivance to hold a 
pipette which is repeatedly in use. The device also serves 
to hold a small funnel in filtering. 

Constituents of Ergot.— A prize of 600 francs has been 
offered by the Acadimie Roycue de MMecine de Bdgique 
for the best reply to the following query: 

Determine tne chemical composition of ergot by new 
experiments. 

Replies, which must be written either in Latin, or 
French, or Dutch, must be sent in by February 1st, 1888. 
(We can give more details to any one among our readers 
who should desire to compete.) 

An Adulteration of Saffjron is reported from abroad 
consisting in coloring the exhausted stigmas with aniline. 
The fraud may be easily detected by the tint given to the 
watery infusion which lacks the characteristic saffron* 
yellow hue, as well as b^ the absence of the odor, 



Compositions for Laboratory Floors. — 1. Mix together 
boiled linseed oil and finely powdered coal, to produce a 
substance of the consistency of paint. Apply a coat of 
this to the fioor. 2. In a metal pot make a mixture of 40 
parts of chalk, 60 of resin, 4 of linseed oil and 1 of native 
cuprous oxide. Then stir in, carefully, 1 part of sulphuric 
acid. A sort of mastic results, which may be applied hot, 
and, when dry, forms a varnish of stony hardness. 

Non-Ezistence of Haemidin.— Some time ago, £. Dan- 
nenberg announced the discovery of a new crystalhne 
constituent of blood, which, according to him, could be 
easily obtained in recognizable crystals even when all 
other methods of recognizing blood failed. In the ** ox- 
traction" of this substance, which he called hcemidin, 
Dannenberg employed sulphide of ammoniunL It has 
now been shown by Dr. Karl Amthor that these crystals 
can be obtained from the reagents employed by Dannen- 
berg even when blood is absent. In fact, the crystals 
turned out to be nothing more or less than avlphur. 

Elimination of Fluorine by means of Electricity.— 
H. Moissau, of Paris, submitted anhydrous hydrofluoric 
acid to electrolysis by 60 Bunsen elements in a U plati- 
num tube at 60® C. Hydrogen resulted at the negative 
pole. At the positive p. a continuous current of gas was 
given off which was completely absorbable by mercury, 
producing yellow protofiuoride. Water was decomposed 
mto ozone. Phosphate burned rapidly in it, producing 
fiuorides. Sulphur heats and fuses. Carbon is unaffected. 
With potassium chloride it produces cold and liberates 
chlorine. Crystallized silicon washed with nitric and hy- 
drofluoric acids takes flre by contacts with the gas and 
produces silicon fluoride. The iridized platinum positive 
pole becomes heated to redness.— Comp<€« Rendus. 

Cutting Glass Bottles.— The editor of theWestem Drug- 
gist remarks that in cutting bottoms off bottles which are 
to be used as percolators, etc. , a cotton or woollen thread of 
medium thickness is saturated with alcohol and wrapped 
loosely around the bottle at the place of desired fracture, 
a flle mark having first been maae. The bottle being held 
horizontally the thread is ignited, and after combustion 
has ceased and while the glass under the cord is still hot 
the bottle is immersed in cold water. The resulting frac- 
ture will follow the line of the file mark. The edge may 
be ground on a plane of glass with sand, camphor, and 
turpentine. 

The Quality of Quinine fbrmerly and now.— In a pa- 
per on the quality of quinine originally manufactured Dy 
the discoverers of this alkaloid, communicated to the 
Pharmaceutical Society by Dr. de Vrij (according to the 
Chem. and Drug.), the author makes some interesting 
statements which help to explain the comparative purity 
of the commercial quinine manufactured years ago, and 
the increased percentage of other alkaloids occurring at 
the present day. He says : 

** Since the discovery of quinine in 1820, chemistry and 
its application to chemical industry have made immense 
progress, and we should consequently have the right to 
expect that the quality of the actual quinine sulphate was 
at least as good as in the time of the discovery or quinine. 
Thanks to the kindness of M. Genevoix, director of the 
PharmacieCentrale de France, I was put last May in pos- 
session of a specimen of Oalisaya bark from the collection of 
Pelletier himself, from which I obtained 6.4 per cent of 
quinine tartrate. The optical observation proved that it 
contained 95.4 per cent of quinine tartrate and 4.6 per cent 
of cinchonidine tartrate, which alkaloid was unknown in 
Pelletier's time. Therefore the quinine sulphate manu- 
factured from such harkB could not have contained more 
than S.26per cent of cinchonidine sulphate. 

"Consequently, mstead of makinp progress, we have 
retro^radea, for the actual commercial quinine sulphate 
contains generally more cinchonidine than that manufac- 
tured by Pelletier. 

* ' The cause of this fact is that calisay a bark {Quinquina 
Jaune) was originally exclusively used for the manufac- 
ture of quinine sulphate till about 1849, as the first barks 
from New Grenada were introduced into Europe in 1848 
by Auguste Delondre, one of the partners of the firm, 
Pelletier, Delondre et Levaillant. Many of these barks 
contained, besides quinine, appreciable quantities of cin- 
chonidine, the consequence of which was that the quinine 
sulphate manufactured from these barks containea more 
cinchonidine than that formerly prepared from calisaya 
bark. This amount of cinchoniaine in French quinine 
sulphate was the cause that my lamented friend. Dr. C. 
Zimmer, the well-known quinine manufacturer, issued in 
1861 a circular to his customers to warn them against this 
quinine sulphate, which he supposed to have been mixed 
with cinchonidine sulphate. This, however, was not so, 
for the presence of such a large quantity of cinchonidine 
was only the consequence of the use of oarks containing 
much cinchonidine besides quinine. Zimmer^s circular 
contains the following sentence: 

** * We know still little about the therapeutic action of 
this alkaloid (viz., cinchonidine) but whatever results the 
impending experiments may afford, such voluntary sub- 
stitution IS under all ciroumstances indefensible, and 
makes honest competition almost impossible/ " 
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Etohing Ink for Glass. 

EuGEN DiBTKRiOH gives the following directions: 
Mix intimately, in a porcelain mortar, 10 parts each of 
fluoride of ammonium and of sulphate of barium, place the 
mixture into a platinum or lead-vessel [a piece of sheet- 
lead turned up at the edges will answer weU] and make a 
f^aste by stirrmg in 9.3 parts of fiuning hydrofluoric acid 
the sturring may be done with platinum or with a thin 
strip of sheet^lead]. Dip a st^ pen into the paste and 
write with it upon the glass. After about half minute 
wash off with water. — Pharm, Skit. 

Improvement in the Test for Glucose.— When grape- 
sugar is tested for by Fehling^s solution, it happens not 
uurrequently that the separated cuprous oxide remains 
suspended in the liquid for a long time. A rapid precipi- 
tation may be brought about by adopting the recommen- 
dation of S. Munke, namely, to add to the liquid 3 to 6 
drops of a 15-per-cent solution of chloride of calcium.— 
Centrdlb, /. d. Med. Wissensch, 

Sugar in Cement. — A correspondent of the Madras 
Mailf on the basis of a number of trials of a mixture of 
sugar with Ume and white of egg, as a cement for porce- 
lain and marble, suggests tHe use of simple syrup with 
plaster-of -Paris inst^^ of water, in the use of plaster as 
a cement. 

Guarana: Method for its Assay and the Assay of 
its Fluid Extract.— (H. W. Snow.) The disadvantage of 
the two days' time consumed in the mode of assay recom- 
mended by Feemster and Green, based upon E. S. Wayne's 
method of extracting caffeine (Amer. Jour. Pharm.. 1877, 
p. 337), leads the autnor to recommend the method for as- 
saying nux vomica by A. B. Lyons, (Dnw. dr., 1886, p. 
137). 6 Gm. of drug, in a 100 to 140 C.c. flask, is shaken, 
after jclosure, with 44 C.c. of chloroform, and then are 
added 6 C.c. of a mixture of 6 volumes of alcohol and 1 
vol. stronger water of ammonia; again shaken and al- 
lowed to stand, with occasional shaking, during several 
hours, or at rest over night. Filter rapidly through a 4- 
inch filter paper, using a vessel graduated to 44 C.c. as a 
receiver, when the mark is reached, evai)orate the chlo- 
roform and treat residue with a little water, and filter 
&:st through cotton and then through paper, the wash 
water from cotton filter being used for washing the paper. 
Continue washing until no precipitate forms with phospho- 
molybdic acid. Tnis aqueous liquid is washed in a separa- 
tor, with successive portions of chloroform (twice, 
usually), until phosphomolybdic acid gives no deposit. 
Evaporate chloroform from a weighed beaker and dry the 
residue at 106^ C. for half an hour. The weight in grammes, 
multiplied by 26, gives per cent of alfa^oid. — Western 
Druggist. 

Another method, more economical of time and chloro- 
form: To 16 C.c. of fluid extract are added 30 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, in a small flask, and shaken with 2 Gms. 
of slaked lime. Filterthrough 4-inch paper (dry). 16 C.c. 
is neutralized with dilute sulphuric acid (avoiding ex- 
cess). Evaporate to dryness; digest residue with a little 
water, fllter, wash until no precipitate is given by phos- 
phomolybdic acid. Render alkalme with ammonia^ wash 
thrice with chloroform, evaporate— and so on as m for- 
mer process. * 

Huamanripa is a Chilian expectorant derived from a 
plant belonging to the genus UryptochfBthos, and found 
only on the mountain slopes. It flourishes durinjg the 
rainy season, and then disappears with the exception of 
the root. It is aromatic and resinous. Drying causes a 
loss of the greater x>art of its essential oil, which may be 
collected by distillation with water. After the essential 
oil has been extracted, the resin possesses a special aroma. 
Infusions of 25 parts by weight in 1,000 of water are bitter 
and apt to produce nausea in larger doses imless brandy is 
added. In small doses it stimidates the heart and increases 
secretions, especially the salivary. Large doses cause 
vomiting, perspiration, depress the heart's action, respi- 
ration, and temperature.— 12^. de Pharm. 

Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information is the title of 
an occasional publication by Mr. W. T, Thistleton Dyer, 
the Director of the Royal (j-ardens at Kew, England. It 
is intended for such notes on economic products and 
plants as come to the attention of the Stan of the Royal 
Gardens, and are too voluminous for insertion in the an- 
nual report. Eyre and Spottiswoode, of London, are the 
publishers. 

Pain in the Stomach after taking food, especially in 
oases of cancer, is stated to be relieved by a dose of the 
following mixture: Tinct. conii, tinct. hyoscyami, ol. anisi, 
of each % ij. ; tinct. gentianae, ad | i. ; dose, ten to thirty 
drops after meals. — Vhem. and Drug. 

Kola Nuts. — According to an analysis of kola nuts made 
by the consulting analyst of the Royal Commissioners for 
Victoria, Fiji, Mauritius, etc., kola nuts (from Sterculia 
acuminata) contain, among other constituents, caffeine, 
2.710; theobromine, 0.084; bitter principle, 0.018; oil ana 
fat, 0.816; resins, 1.012; starch, 28.990; ash, 9.722; and 
other usual constituents. 



QUEEIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received ' 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
a>ccompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,898.— Channing's Solution of lodohydrargyrate 
of Potassium (H. D.). 

The formula for this solution is to be found in Dick's 
formulaa under the title of " Channing's Mixture," where 
it is stated to consist of three and one-half grains of iodide 
of potassium, four and one-half grains of biniodide of 
mercury, in one ounce of distilled water. 

No. 1,899.— Phosphorescent Show-Cards, etc. 

The following inquiry by one of our subscribers, which 
we cannot at this moment answer, may elicit the desired 
information from some of our readers : 

** Can you tell me where I can buy something to put on the 
outside or inside of my glass door, telling the public to ' press 
the button,' something in the order of a face with the above 
inscription, or embossed faces of 9k phosphorescent character? I 
have seen them advertised, but do not remember where." 

No. 1,900.— Poultry Pood (Altoona, Pa.). 

" Please to publish the formula for ' Rittenhouse Poultry 
Powder ' (not now in the market), or of some other good and 
reliable poultry food, something for the general health of poul- 
try and a preventive of cholera and croup." 

We do not have the formula of the poultry powder 
above mentioned at hand. Perhaps some of our readers 
can supply it. 

No. 1,901.— Laotocrite (Subscriber). 

In reply to our correspondent who desires to know what 
lactocnte is, and what the method of api)lication to *' lacto- 
t.e., milk " may be, we would refer him, among other 
sources of information, to The Analyst (London), Jan. 
1887. We may briefly state that the lactocrite is an 
instrument by means of which a definite quantity of 
milk, inclosed in a horizontal, flat, disc-shaped vessel, 
may be put in very rapid rotary motion, in consequence oi 
which the butter- fat is made to unite in a mass which 
separates from the liquid by the rapid centrifugal motion 
(about 6,000 revolutions a minute). As the presence of 
solid casein in the whey would interfere with the separa- 
tion of pure butter-fat oy this operation, it is necessary to 
get the casein in solution, which is done by first boiling 
3ie milk with an excess of acetic acid. 

No. 1,902.— Carbon Paper (E. J. A.). 

The formula printed in our January number, on the 
advertisement l>ages, is probably as good as any other. In. 
order to put it in a more permanent place, we reprint it 
here. 

Take of clear lard 5 oz., beeswax 1 oz., Canada balsam 
VW oz., lampblack q.s. Melt by aid of heat and mix. Ap- 
ply with a flannel dauber, removing as much as possible 
with clean woolen rags. 

In addition, we would say that the preparation ought to 
be applied only to one side of fine or thm writing paper. 
Also, the other published f ormul® omit the wax and Can- 
ada balsam. Some direct lard and others pure, fresh tal- 
low. We think that a good result can be obtained also by 
using vaseline or some other petroleum ointment for a 
base; but we have not tried this. When applying the 
mass, it should be thoroughly rubbed in, and sOl excess 
carefully rubbed off. 

There is no patent on this article, so far as we are 
aware. 

No. 1,903.— Soft Bubber Cones (P.). 

''Iwish to make one or more soft rubber oones of say two 
inches in length with a small hole through endwise. Can you 
inform me, through your valuable journal, how to proceed to 
make the mould and to melt the rubber?" 

We fear that any explanation we might give in these 
columns regarding the manipulations and processes in- 
volved in obtaining the desired object would be insuflficient 
to insure success. The fact is, that articles of the kind 
desired cannot weU be made on the small scale. It is much 
more easy to make hard vulcanized rubber articles singly, 
than soft ones. Any good dentist can give you some prac- 
tical hints regarding the general outhnes of the process. 
We would advise you to have those rubber cones made at 
regular rubber works, which would insure their proper 
quality and correct shape better than could be expected 
were you to try the experiment yourself. If you wish to 
poet yourself as to the methods of manufacture, we can- 
not do better than to refer you to the useful practical 
work of Raimund Hoffer, ** Kautschukund Guttapercha " 
(8vo. Wien, Hartleben; price, about $1.60) which you may 
obtain through any importing German bookdealer. 
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No. 1,904.— Leather Cement (J. D. C). 

This correspondent wants a formula for leather cement 
which will form a clear solution. He states that he used 
carbonate of lead for clarifying it, but he finds this to re- 
quire a long time, and even then it does not produce a 
clear solution. This leads us to surmise that he dissolved 
gutta-percha in chloroform or bisulphide of carbon, and 
followed the process of the U. S. Ph. in clarifying it. If 
we are correct in our surmise, we would suggest that he 
employ a considerable excess of the solvent, part of which 
may be advantageously replaced by bemdn. A dilute so- 
lution is quite easily nltered. The excess of the solvent 
may then oe recovered by distillation. Of course, proper 
precautions must be taken to guard against loss by evapo- 
ration during filtration. If our correspondent wiJl send 
us more exact details regarding the nature of the materi- 
als he experimented with, we may perhaps be able to give 
more information. 

No. 1,905.— -Barium Manganate (G. H. H.). . 

Barium manganate may be prepared in various ways. 
On the large scale it is best prepared by heating the black 
oxide of manganese with an excess of barium hydrate and 
some barium nitrate in an open hearth, with access of air, 
until the mass is melted. The reaction takes place be- 
tween three molecules of binoxide of manganese (MnOt) 
and one molecule of barium hydrate (BaHOO- Allow- 
ance must be made for the impurities in the crude bin- 
oxide of manganese. Another method is to heat a solu- 
tion of manganace of potassium (not permanganate) to 
boiling and precipitating it with a hot solution of chloride 
of barium. 

You will find methods of preparing the salt in Jaum, de 
Pharm. [3], vol. 46, 344; Bull de la Soc. Chim. [2], vol. 5. 
477; Chemisches CentrcUbl 1873, 737, ibid,, 1875, 568; and 
elsewhere. All of these works may be consulted by you, 
if you apply at the Boston Public Library or the libraries 
of Harvard University. 

Begarding the application of this salt (b^ Eastner) to 
the bleaching of glue, we have no information available. 
But you will probably find references to it by consulting 
the current literature on technology. Look over the 
index of the several annual issues. 

No. 1,906.— The Biohromate Test of Olive Oil (An- 

alvst"). 

Our correspondent desires us to inform him what may 
be the *' bichromate " test for olive oil. We only know of 
one, that of A. Andoynaud, which has been published in 
1885 (in Comptes Bend,, 101, 732). It is as follows: 

Into a graduated test-tube, 15 Cm. (6 inch.) in length, 
and 1.5 Cm, (| inch.) diameter, pour 2 C.c. of the olive oil 
to be examined, add 0.1 Gm. of powdered bichromate of 
potassium, shake a few minutes, and then add enough ni- 
trosulphuric acid [a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid] 
so as to make 4 C.c. in volume. Shake again, whereupon 
the liquid will assume a brownish-red color. After allow- 
ing it to be at rest for one or two minutes, add enough 
common ether (sp. ^r. 0.724) to make the volume up to 5 • 
C.c. After again snaking, the liquid will separate into 
two layers ; shortly afterwards it will effervesce quite en- 
ergetically, and nitrous fumes will be given off. When 
the reaction is terminated, the olive oil will swim on top, 
and will have a green tint, if the oil w&s pure. If, how- 
ever, the color is greenish-yellow, yellow, or even red dish- 
yellow, the oil contains more or less of a foreign oil mixed 
.with it. These tints may be better recognized by adding 
water up to 10 C.c. 

No. 1,907.-— Elixir of Phosphate of Iron, Quinine, and 
Stryohnine. 

The formula of the New York and Brooklyn Formulary, 
which has been recommended to be introduced into the 
National Formulary, has given general satisfaction, 
though there are experiments at present being made which 
will probably simphfy the formula considerably. The 
following is the formula: 

Phosphate of Iron (U. S. 1880) 258 grs. 

Hydrochlorate of Quinine 128 '* 

Sulphate of Strychnine li *' 

Aromatic Spirit (N. Y. & B. F.) 6 fl. oz. 

Water 4 '• 

Syrup 6 ** 

Aromatic Elixir (= Elixir Simplex, N. Y. 
& B. F.) enough to make 16 *' 

Dissolve the sulphate of strychnine and the hydrochlo- 
rate of quinine in the aromatic spirit, contained in a fiask, 
by the aid of a gentle heat (by placing the flask in hot 
water ajid shaking). Dissolve the phosphate of iron in 4 
fl. oz. of hot water, in a capsule, add the syrup and heat 
nearly to the boiling point. Then pour into this hot mix- 
ture all at once the hot solution of the alkaloids, and 
shake well immediately. When cold, add enough aro- 
matic elixir to make 16 fl. oz., allow to stand for 24 hours 
and filter. 

For filtering this elixir, use a plaited Prat-Dumas filter, 
placing between it and the funnel a thin layer of clean, 
h)osely-picked tow, or use a filter frame such as is to be 
hjwi in the market, for the purpose of keeping the filtering 
surface from being glued upon the glass of the funnel. 



No. 1,008.—Es8ence of Jamaica Ginger (D. W. B.). 
We can recommend the formula given by Mr. L. T. 
Stevens, in a i>aper read at the last meeting of the Am. 
Pharm. Association. It is as follows: 

Fluid Extract of Ginger 16 fl. oz. 

Fowd. Pumice Stone 4av.o£. 

Wat ^r 82 fl . oz. 

. Pour the fiuid extract into a bottle and add to it the 

Eumice stone. Shake well occasionally during several 
ours. Then slowly add the water in portions of about 4 
fl. oz., shaking briskly and often, and allowing to subside 
in the intervals. Continue this during 24 hours, filter, and 
pass enough water through the filter to make three pints, 
or until the three parts of partly alcohohc liquid origmally 
mixed are passed through without allowing much water 
to pass, n the filtrate is not quite clear, shake it again 
with a little pumice stone or clean talc and filter again. 

It is highly probable that some of the popular essences 
of ginger of the market contain something besides the 
ginger to improve and fortify their taste. What this 
substance is — possibly there is more than one— we have 
not learned, nor had we time to make experiments regard- 
- in^ it. On theoretical grounds it seems probable that 
qudlaia may play a role in the compound. We would 
suggest that you try a very small proportion of a very 
weak tincture of soap-bark. Possibly this may help to 
take UD more of the flavoring principle than would be the 
case otnerwise. However, it it at the same time dissolves 
too much of the pungent resin, it will probably be objec- 
tionable. 

No. 1,909.— Detection of Mercury in Urine (Supplement 
to answer to Query 1,874). 

From a paper by A. Wolff and J. Nega in the Deutach, 
Med, Wochensch,, 1886, No. 1,506 (also Zeitsch. f. Anal. 
Chem.y 1887, 116), the folio wing process, being an improve- 
ment upon that of E. Ludwig and P. FUrbringer, appears 
to yield the beet results. 

Meat the urine after addition of chlorate of potassium 
(about 5 Gm. per liter) and hydrochloric acid upon the 
water-bath until it is colorless, then for two or three hours 
longer imtil the chlorine is dissipated and the urine is con- 
tracted to one-half or one-third its volume. Next, hydro- 
sulphuric acid is passed through the urine for two or three 
hours, and the latter then set aside for twenty-four hours. 
The precipitate is filtered off, and the filter with precipi- 
tate treated with aqua regia. This solution is evax>orated 
to a doughy mass, and then mixed with water to measure 
about 300 (3.C. Into this solution are placed three or four 
strips of thin sheet-copper (5 mm, broad and 8-15 cm, 
long), previously ignited in hydrogen, the liquid then 
heated to 176** F. and kept so for some time. The strips of 
copper are then* washed with solution of potassa and ab- 
solute alcohol, and rubbed with blotting paper until the 
latter cease U> become soiled. They are then dried at 
about 173"" F., folded up and introduced into Rlaes-tubes. 
drawn out to a capillary at one end, while the other is 
fused up. On heating; the wider portion containing the 
foil, the mercury is driven over into the Capillary where it 
condenses. (This portion of the process is like that pub- 
hshed in previous reply to query 1,874). On conducting 
the V apor of iodine over it, the characteristic red mer- 
curic iodide will make its appearance. 
• 

No. 1,910.— Solution of Bromide of Arsenic (Ontario). 

This correspondent says: 

*' Some time ago I ordered some bromide of arsenic, intending 
to get what I had previously had, viz., a solution of bromide o/ 
anenie, a prep^aration that is highly recommended iu medical 
journals for diabetes. Instead of receiving the solution, I got 
the salt in small fine ciystals. Can you through your coluiuus 
inform me what is the solvent used and what is the strength of 
the above solution.*' 

The preparation you wanted is known as Clemens' so- 
lution of bromide of arsenic. We have published the 
formula several times. It is as follows : 

Arseuious Acid, powd 73 grs. 

Carbonate of Potassium 73 '' 

Bromine 146 ** 

Water, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Boil the arsenious acid with the carbonate of potassium 
and 10 fl. oz. of water until dissolved. When cold, add 
enough water to make up the volume to 14 fl. oz. Then 
add the bromine, and make up with water to 16 fl. oz. 
Agitate several times daily during a week; then set it 
aside until colorless, which will require several weeks, 
when it will be ready for use. Keep in a cool, dark place. 

Tou cannot obtain the same product by dissolving bro- 
mide of arsenic (usually AsBra) in water or any ot^er sol- 
vent. Water decomposes the salt, producing arsenious 
and hydrobromic acids. But these are not in the same 
proportions as in the mixture described above. 

Experiments have heen made by some of our medical 
friends, to ascertain whether a preparation obtained in 
this manner from the bromide of arsenic will not answer 
equally well as Clemens' oiiginal solution. The results, 
however, were not very satisfactory. Indeed, it is not by 
any means settled, whether Clemens' original solution is 
really such an efficient remedy in diabetes as it has been 
asserted to be. 
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No. 1,911.— Cement to mend Qlass, China, etc. 
We take the folio wiug from our files: 

1. Add i pint of vinegar to i pint of skimmed milk. 
When the curd has separated, pour off the liquid and wash 
the curd with water until it is free from acid. Next add 
to it the white of five eggs, and heat it thoroughl^r to make 
a perfectly smooth mass. In this condition it may he 
kept for any time unaltered, if ether is poured upon it in 
a vessel or Dottle which can he tightly stoppered. When 
a portion is wanted for use, it is taken out, the ether al- 
lowed to evaporate, the mass mixed quickly with finely 
powdered quicklime to make a paste, and this is applied 
quickly to the moistened and warm edges of the broken 
articles, which must be firmly pressed together so as to 
squeeze out the excess of the cement, and kept pressed to- 
gether until dry. 

2. Take casein, free from fat, and washed until no longer 
acid. Fill a bottle with it up to one- fourth of its height 
with the still damp casein. Then completely fill the bottle 
with silicate of soaa solution, and shake frequently until 
the casein is dissolved. This cement is said to be very 
strong. 

3. Soak one ounce of best cai^penter^s glue, broken in 
small pieces, in cold water until it is soft; then pour off 
the excess of water, melt the glue by heat and add to it 
4 fluid ounces of acetic acid. When thoroughly mixed, 
transfer to small vials. It needs only a httle warming to 
be read^ for use. Some recommend the addition of a small 
proportion of alum (about 15 grains for every troy ounce 
of glue). 

4. KnafeFs Liquid Glue is prepared by soaking 60 parts 
of carpenter^s glue in 100 parts of water for several hours, 
then adding 30 parts of pure 25^ hydrochloric acid, and 
15 parts of sulphate of zinc, and digesting the whole on a 
water bath for 12 hours. 

We cannot publish the formulas of the commercial 
liquid glues or cements which you inquire about, as we 
are not in possession of the secret, nor would we be likely 
to obtain tne permission of the owners. 

No. 1,912.— -Unofflcinal Fluid Extracts (S. E.). 

" Can you tell me where I can find formulas for making Fluid 
Extract of Cascara Sagrada, Compound Fl. Ext. of Cinchona, 
and other non-officinal fluid extracts V " 

There is no work which is likely to give you working 
formulas for every conceivable fluid extract. By consult- 
ing the various formularies that have been published 
from time to time you will obtain formulas for one or 
the other. It should, however, not be forgotten that many 
of these formulse are based on the sole authority of the 
author of the formulary, and not a few have been worked 
out at the desk with pen and ink, instead of in the labor- 
atory by practical experiment. It is not difficult for an 
observing and moderately skilled pharmacist to devise a 
formula for any kind of fluid extract that is capable of 
being prepared. The whole difficulty lies in the choice of 
the proper menstruum. By consulting the statements of 
authorities (for instance, of the dispensatories) regarding 
the important constituents of the several vegetable dru^, 
it will he possible to select a menstruum capable of dis- 
solving these out, and keeping them in solution. The 
more resinous a drug is^ or the more volatile oil it con- 
tains, the more alcohol will be required in the menstruum. 
If the mucilaginous, or water-soluble portions are the more 
active constituents, less alcohol wDl oe required. In many 
cases the addition of a small proportion of glycerin will 
prevent subsequent precipitation. Begarding the two fluid 
extracts mentioned in the query, we will append brief 
directions: 

1. MhamnuaPurahiana {so called cascara sagrada). This 
is very resinous, the resin being of some importajice. 
Hence the menstruum requires to be rather alcoholic. It 
may be prepared by mixing 10 measures of alcohol with 6 
of water; or the menstruum recommended by Vogeler 
may be used (Proc. A. P. A., vol. 82). viz., alcohol 8 fl. oz., 
water 5 fl. oz., glycerin 3 fl. oz. Oi course, tl^ mode of 
preparation is tne same as that of the officinal fluid ex- 
tracts. 

2. Compound Fluid Extract of Cinchona. — Regarding 
this you will And some data by Dr. E. R. Squibb in a 
paper contained in the Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., vol. 26, 
p. 753, in which it is stated that the ingredients should be 
reduced to the flneness of a No. 40 powder, that the best 
menstruum is a mixture of 3 parts, oy weight, of alcohol, 
and 1 part, by weight, of glycerin. From this may be 
reduced the following working formula, using for the time 
being, the troy-ounce and fluid-ounce as units: 

Red Cinchona 160 tr. oz. 

• Bitter Orange Peel 128 *' 

Serpentaria 82 " 

Reduce to a No. 40 powder, moisten with a mixture of 
glycerin and alcohol as before described, and proceed in 
the usual manner. 

Dr. 8quibb makes a compound fluid extract of cin- 
chona, from yellow bark and the officinal aromatic pow- 
der. Compare Am. Joum. Pharm., 1867, 528. 

Much information regarding both officinal and unoffici- 



nal fluid extracts may also be obtained by consulting the 
volumes of Proceedings of the Am. Pharm. Assoc. See 
especially the collective Index in vols. 19, and the very 
excellent one in vol. 32. The latter will be found par- 
ticularly useful. 

Formula Asked FOr. 

1. Warner'* s Safe Kidney Cure. — We have received the 
following communication from one of our friends : 

'' While not claiming that the following is the genuine 
article, yet it would puzzle any one to tell the difference: 

Liverwort 15 

Nitrate Potassium 820 gr. 

Water ^ q.s. 

Alcohol 2fl.oz. 

Glycerin 1^ fl. oz. 

Ess. Gaultheria iil40 

Infuse the liverwort with 1 pint of boiling water. Strain 
and dissolve in it the nitrate of potassium. When cold, 
add the alcohol, glycerin, and essence of gaultheria, color, 
and make up the volume with water, if necessary, to 1 
pint." 

Under * ' essence " of gaultheria a solution of the essential 
oil in alcohol is evidently meant and not the pure oil 
itself. 

2. Kaskine. — It had been conclusively shown, shortly 
after this nostrum came out — which is announced as 
bein^ made from **pure bitumen ''—that it consisted of 
nothing else than ordinary sugar in granules. Since the 
exposure, however, the manufacturers appear to have 
profited by the lesson they received, and now they mix 
with it a minute quantity of something else. According 
to Prof. F. B. Power and Dr. B. F. Davenport (as reported 
in the Pharm. Rundschau) this is at present quinine, about 
1 part by weight in 1,000 parts of the finished preparation. 
A well-known chemist of this city has recently supplied 
the company with a testimonial, in which he certifies to 
finding four different remedial agents in the article. Com- 
ments are superfluous. 

3. Ayer's Ague Cure.— This is said to be a syrupy tinc- 
ture of cinchona with aromatics. E^h bottle holds 6 fl. 
oz., and each fluid ounce was found to contain 8.2 grs. of 
amorphous cinchona alkaloids, 3 grs. cinchonine, 0.9 cin- 
chonidine, 0.8 quinine, and 1 gr. of ouinidine. 

4. Blair^s Rheumatic Pills.— We do not know the for- 
mula. 

5. Ham's Oil of Gladness.— We have received the follow- 
ing from one of our subscribers: 

'* Some one inquired in your last December number for 
the formula of '' Ham's Oil of Gladness.^* Following is an 
'*oil of gladness,'' but whether it is Ham's, Shem's, or 
Japheth's, I cannot say : 

Oil of Cedar, 
•' Hemlock, 

" Sassafras fia 3 2 

•* Thyme 3 1 

Camphor, powd J 1 

Linseed, oil 2 

Dissolve the oils and the camphor in a sufficient quan- 
tity of alcohol, and add the solution to the linseed-oil. 
The dose is 8 to 10 drops for a child." 

6. A formula for Printer's Blocking Cement. — One that 
furnishes a product ready for use and not requiring heat. 

7. A formula for Emplastrum Diachylon c. O., which 
our correspondent says stands for Emplastrum Diachy- 
lon cum Oummi. We surmise that this is meant for a 
spread dia.chylon plaster with a rubber base. 



Betirement of Dr. Kemer. 

Dr. Gboroe Kernbr, the technical manager of Zimmer's 
Quinine Works at Fraukfurt-on-the-Mfidn, whose portrait 
will be found on page 141 of our volume for 1884, has 
retired from business, and his place has been filled by Dr. 
A. Weller, who has during several years been qualifying 
himself for the respousible position, under Dr. Kemer's 
direction. Mr. W. L. Jaeger has been made partner of 
Mr. G. C. Ziramer. The firm name will continue to be 
** C. Zimmer, Chemische Fabrik." 

Dr. J. Pereira BeiSy formerly Professor of Pharmacol- 
ogy in the Oporto Medical School, editor of Albano^s 
** Codigo Pharmaceutico Lusitano,'' and author of numer- 
ous works, is dead. — Illust. Sci. Monthly. 

Colorless Preparation of Gulden Seal.— J. L. Irwin 
states experiments to prove that colorless preparations of 
Hydrastis Canadensis cannot contain berberine, and that 
the value of such preparations must depend mainly upon 
the hydrastine contamed. 

To keep posta^ stamps in the pocket or memorandum 
book witnout sticking, a New Orleans post-office clerk 
advises people to rub the sticky side over the hair two or 
three times. The oil of the hair coats the mucilage and 
prevents it from sticking. 

Permanganate of Cocaine is lately announced. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE HOSFI- 
TAI. FOBMUUUIY 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHAR- 
ITIES AND CORRECTION OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Continued from page 60.) 
Vni. POWDERS. 

285. Calomel et Naphthalinum (Bw- 
reau O, D. P.). 

^ Hydrarg. Chloridi Mitis, 

Naphthalini Deodorati. . .fia gr. 80 

Mix. For external use. (Dr, S. 
Alexander.) 

286. Pulvia Acidi Bond et lodoformi 

[Bureau O. D. P.). 

^ Acidi Borici gr. 180 

Acidi Tannici gr. 10 

lodoformi gr. 60 

•Mix. To be applied, once a day, to 
everted and granulated eyelida. (Dr. 
W. F. MiUendorf.) 

287. Pulvia Bismuthi AUcalinvs {Pul- 
via ** Trousaeauy" Trousseau's Poun- 
der) (Bureau O, D. P.). 

9 Bismuthi Subnitratis, 

Sodii BicarbonatiB, 

Cretce I'rsBparataB &a gr. 5 

Mix. One dose. 

288. Puhns Bismuthi Compositus 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

I( BiBinuthi Subnitralis, 
Scxiii Bicarbonatisy 
Saocbari pulv., 
Acacias pulv.y 
ZingiberiB pulv && part, sequ. 

Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful, for adults, in 
dyspepsia. (Dr. W. E. Wheelock.) 

289. Pulvis Bismuthi^ Cret<B et Opii 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Bismuthi Subiiitratis, 

Crettt Frsecipitataa fia gr. 80 

Opii pulv ^r. 1 

Mix. Divide into 10 powders. For 
children, in diarrhcea. (Dr. J. Lewis 
Smith.) 

290. Pullets Biwnuthi, Cretce et Zingi- 
heris (Bell. Hosp.). 

^ Bismuthi Subnitratis, 

Cretad PisBparatsB aagr. 5 

ZiDgiberiti puiv gr. 2 

Mix. One dose. 
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until a homogeneous i>owder is pro- 
duced. 
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Note.— The two 



f ormulflB furnish a di- 
luted iodoform powder, wfiich may be used to ad- 
vantage in most cases, in place of undiluted iodo- 
form. Tlie last-mentioned combination has the 
additional advantage of having the odor of Iodoform 
oompleteijr disguised. 

295. Pulvis lodoformi et Tannini (Pul- 
vis lodoformi Inodorum) (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

9 lodoformi gr. 180 

Acidi Tannici gr. 60 

Mix. To be applied to ear, morn- 
ings and evenings, in granulations of 
external auditory canal. (Dr. W. F. 
Mittendorf) 

296. Pulvis MorphincB, Bismuthi et 
Pepsini (*' Ward Powder'') 

(BeU. Hosp.). 

9 Pulv. Morphinsd Gomp gr. 80 

Bismuthi Subnitratis, 

Pepsini && 3 2 

Mix. Divide into 12 powders. 

297. Pulvis NapIUhalini Aromatir 

satus. 

^Naphthalini $4 

Olei Bergamii fl. 3 1 

Mix by trituration. For external 
use. 

298. Pulvis QuinincB Compositus 
(Clark's Powder). 

]$ Quininn Sulphatis gr. 10 

Capsici Pulv gr. 8 

Opii Pulv gr. 1 

Mix. One dose. (Dr. Alonzo Clark.) 

299. Pulvis Tannini Compositus (Con- 
way's Special) (Bell. Hosp.). 

9 Lycopodii, 

Zmci Oxidi &a part. 1 

Acidi Tannici part. 3 

Mix. 

300. Pidvis Zinci et Amyli (" Dusting 

Powder"). 

B Zinci Ozidi part. 1 

AmyU part. 3 

Mix. 

JVbto.— The two preceding preparations are used 
as dusting powders, in bed-sores, prickly heat, etc 



301. Trituratio Elaterini (Trituration 
of Elaterin). 



Note.—thd oil of Juniper ought to be that dis- 
tilled from the berries and not that obtained from 
the wood; macerating the catgut in the ofl re- 
moves the fatty matter of the gut. 

The sixes of catgut used in surgery are usually 
* by nimibers. which are, nowever, not 



'onn. The liner or thinner sizes are those known 
in trade as first and second banjo strings; the next 

Uas E violin, and the coarser kinds as A and D vidin 
string. 

304. Antiseptic Gauzes. 

a. Bichloride Oauze. 

Place absorbent or hospital gauze 
into a solution of bichloride of mercury 
of the stren^h of 1 in 1,00U for several 
hours. Wring it dry, roll it up, and 
put it away for use. wrapped in par- 
affin paper. 

It may be rendered less irritating by 
using a solution of bichloride con- 
taining 10 per cent of glycerin. 



291. Pulvis Bismuthi et Pepsini 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Bismuthi Subnitratis, 

Pepsini Saccharati a& g^. 5 

Mix. One dose, for children. 

292. Pulvis Cerii et Bismuthi Com- 
positus. 

9 Gerii Oxalatis gr. 3 

Bismnthi bubnitratis, 

Sodii Bicarbonatis && gr. 6. 

CodeinsB gr. J 

Mix. Divide into 12 powders. 

293. Pulvis lodoformi Compositus 
(Char. Hosp.). 

^ lodoformi part. 1 

Zinci Carbonatis part. 8 

Mix. To be applied with a blower, 
or bj means of a dusting box, as a 
dressing in venereal sores, ulcers, etc. 

294. Pulvis lodoformi et Naphthalini. 

Qlodoformi | 3 

Acidi Borici | 8 

NsplithaJini | 5 

; OieiBtfrgamii... H. 3 2 

Triturate the naphthalin with the 
oil of bcrgamot, then mix with it the 
odoform and boric acid, and triturate 



Note.—AXi solutions of bichloride used for anti- 
septic purposes ought to be faintly tinted with 
fuchsin, so as to permit the solution, aa well as 



9 Elaterini crystallisati gr. 1 

Sacohari Lactis gr. 9 

Mix thoroughly by trituration. 
Dose ; i to 1 grain. 

JVbto.— This preparation Is officinal in the XT. 8. Fh. 
It is quoted here for the-purpose of cautioning the 
physicians of the Department not to trust to the 
commercial Elaterium, which has become very un- 
reliable. ** Clutterbuck's Elaterium " is still quoted 
in prioe-lists, but Dr. autterbuck died in iSfitf, and 
what is now sold under that name is very variable 
in strength. The above trituration furnishes a 
standard substitute for elaterium, of about the same 
dose as the latter. Care shouML be taken not to 
confound the terms elaterium (the crude commer- 
cial substance deposited by standing from the Juice 
of the squirting cucumber i and elaterin^ the name 
of the active principle contained therein. 



XI. MISOELI^ANEOUS FORMULA AND 
SUPPLEMENT, 

302. A'C-E Mixture. 

9 Alcohol ft. |1 

Chiuroformi PuriUcati ii. 1 2 

^theris Fortiuris fl. 1 8 

Mix. For Anaesthesia. 
303. Antistatic Catgut. 

1. Place raw catgut into oil of juni- 
per for twenty-four hours; then re- 
move it, rinse it with alcohol, and 
keep it in alcohol until it is wanted for 
use. 



the fabrics impregnated with it, to be 
by their plnklBh tint, from others. 

Absorbent or hospital eauae is anv kind of loosely 
woven muslin, completely deprived of fatty matter 
by repeated treatment with caustic alkaliwt, and 
subsequent washing. It is also usually bleached 
with ciiloride of lime, but must retain no traces of 
these substances. The oonmiercial brands known 
as '*SUUwater'* or ''Lehigh S." are the most 
suitable for this purpose. 

b. Boric Acid Qauze^Borated 
Qauze. 

Make a solution of 1 ^t of boric 
acid in 10 parts of boiling water. 
Saturate absorbent gauze with the 
solution, withdraw it, wring it out 
gently, only enough to keep the liquid 
drippine m>m it, and dry it. If no 
artiticial drying appliance is available, 
such as heated rollers, the fabric 
should be hung up in a horizontal 
position, to prevent the solution from 
draining more to one side tnan the 
other. 

^o<e.— The boric acid, which crystaDiseB on cool- 
ing, is apt to Call off the fabric when dry. Thismay 
be somewhat prevented by adding to the solution a 
little tincturo of benzoin or a. small quantity of a 
solution of shellac in borax, or a little glycenn. 

c. Carbolized Oauze (after Lister). 

Melt together 5 parts of resin, 7 
parts of paraffin, and then add 1 part 
of carbolic acid. Impregnate loosely 
woven muslin with the mixture, in a 
properly arranged steam chamber, 
where the escape of carbolic acia 
vapors can be prevented. Remove 
the impregnated gauze after a few 
hours, wrap it in paraffin paper, and 
keep it in air-tight tin boxes. 

d. Carbolized Qauze (after Bruns). 

Dissolve 25 lbs. of resin in 13 gaUons 
of alcohol; then add 5 lbs. oi castor 
oil, 7 lbs. of carbolic acid, and 1 lb. of 
tincture of benzoin. Soak in this solu- 
tion folded pieces of gauze muslin of 
suitable size (about 7 to 12 yards in 
length), and after they have been 
thoroughly saturated, pass them 
through a clothes- wringer to press out 
the excess of liquid. Let the pieces be 
spread out and stretched by two per- 
sons holding the ends, and let them 
be swimg about for a few minutes, 
until the remaining alcohol has nearly 
evc»porated, and the fabric feels only 
sligntly damp. Then roll or fold them 
tigntly, wrap them in paraffin paper, 
and keep them in air-tight boxes. 

^oto.— The aloohd may be repiaoed by wood- 
spirit, b^nzin, or other volatile solvents, but care 
must be taken to dissipate all traces of these sol- 
vents, so far as they are odorous. It is usuailv 
necessary to restore some of the carbolic add, u 
any notable quantity has escaped, by exposing the 
fabric to the vapor of the add oef ore it is wrapped 
and put away. 

e. Iodoform Qauze. 

1. Dissolve 4 parts of iodoform in 16 
parts (by weight) of ether. Then add 
16 parts of alcohol, 2 parts of tincture 
of benzoin, and 2 parts of glycerin. 

When* preparing iodoform gauze at 
the bedside, pour such an amount of 
* le above solution (which is inftammor 
le)aa will contain the amount of iodo- 
form to be incorporated with the gauze, 
into a wide beaker or other suitable 



th( 
ble 
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vessel, and immerse the requisite 
quantity of absorbent gauze in it, so 
mat it may completely soak up the 
liquid and will be uniiormly impreg- 
nated with it. Then remove it, ary it 
as far as necessary by opening it out 
and swinging it about, and then apply 
it, or wrap it in paraffin paper and 
keep it in air-tight DOzes. The gauze 
should not be exposed to sunlight. 

JVbfe.— Supposfng A 10 per cent iodoform gauze is 
to be preiMrod. As the above Bolution contains 10 
per oent of iodofona, weigh out lOu parts of it; also 
weigh out 88 parts of absorbent gauze, and make 
the latter take up the whole of the former. On 
diying, the sauae will retain the 10 partsof iodo- 
form and toe 9 parts of glycerin, and it will, 
therefore, be a 10 per oent iodoform gauze. 

2. In some institutions, iodoform 
^uze is prepared by placing bichlor- 
ide gauze into a mixture of equal vol- 
umes of alcohol and glycerin^ wring- 
ing it out dry, and then rubbing any 
desired quantity of iodoform into it. 

JVbte.— The odor of iodoform adhering to the 
hands after handling it, may be most readily re- 
moved hy washing the hands m an aqueous solution 
of tannic add. 



f . NaphtJialin Oauze. 

Place bichloride gauze into a satu 
rated solution of naphthalin in alco- 
hol. Wring it out, dry it, and put it 
away in tightly -closed boxes. 

305. Antiseptic SiVc. 

Boil the silk for twenty minutes in 
water. Then remove it, wring it out 
or press it, and place it into a solution 
of bichloride of mercury of the strength 
of 1 in 500. 

306. Antiseptic Solutions. 

Preumikart Notice. —It is often re- 
quired to prepare for immediate use a 
solution of a certain strength, desig- 
nated either by percentage or by such 
terms as: **lin 1,000," **lin 1,500," 
etc. When great accuracy is required, 
or when the solvent is one which is 
much lighter or heavier than water, 
such solutions must be made by weight. 
When the solution is' aqueous, how- 
ever, and a fair approximation to the 
exact strength designated is sufBcient 
for all practical purposes, the solution 
may be made in a more expeditious 
manner, by making it up to a definite 
measure. 

The following table will give, at a 
glance, the quantities of any solid in 
grains, or oi any liquid in minims, 
required to prepare a pint of a solution 
approximately of the desired strength : 



To MAXB 1 PniT OF A SOLUnON, 
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Under ordinary circumstances, it is 
not necessary to use the small frac- 
tions, but the quantities may be round- 
ed off, as shown by the figures in 
parentheses. 
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Supposing a 1-per-cent solution of 
carbouc acid is to be made, then take 
72 minims of crystallized carbolic acid, 
just sufficiently heated to render it 
liquid (using a minim graduate which 
had previously been warmed), and dis- 
solve it in enough water to make 1 
pint. 

If a 1 in 1^000 solution of bichloride 
of mercury is to be made, dissolve 7.2 
grains of the salt in enough water to 
make 1 pint, 



Note.—! pint of water measures 7,680 minima, Imt 
weighs only 7^1 grains. It is upon the weight of 1 
pint of water that the ahove given proportions are 



a. Solution of Carbolic acid, 

A saturated solution of pure, crys- 
tallized carbolic acid in water, at the 
ordinary temperature, contains about 
6 per cent of the acid, or 1 part in 20 
parts. 

br Solution of Boric Acid. 

1 part of boric or boracic acid is 
soluble in 25 parts of water at 69*' F., 
and in 3 parts of boiling water. 

A cold saturated aqueous solution, 
therefore, contains 4 per cent of the 
acid. 

c. Solution of Bichlorideof Mercury. 

1 part of bichloride of mercury is 
soluble in 16 parts of water at 69° F., 
and in 2 parts of boiling water. It is 
also soluble in 3 parts of cold, and 1.2 
parts of boiling alcohol. 

A cold, saturated aqueous solution, 
therefore, contains 6i per cent of the 
salt. 

JVbfe.— AH solutions containing bichloride of mor- 
cury, even those used for preparing bichloride 
gauze, ought to be distlnguisfied by being faintlv 
unted with fuchsin, to prevent mistakes at the bed- 
side. (See No. 804, a, note; and below, Olyceritum 
Hydrargyri Bichknidi,) 

d. Solution of NaphthoL 

m 

1 part of Beta-naphthol is soluble in 
V about 1,000 parts ot cold water. 

e. Solution of Salicylic Acid. 

1 part of salicylic acid is soluble in 
450 parts of water at 69^ F., and in 14 
parts of boiling water. Also in 2i 
parts of cold and in less than 1 part of 
boiling alcohol. 

307. Antiseptic and Bleached Sponges 

Deprive the spends of scmd and dirt 
by beating and picking, and then wash 
tnem thoroughly in water. Wring 
them out and transfer them to a 1 per 
cent aqueous solution of permanganate 
of potassium, in which they should be 
well worked about. Remove them 
after about one hour, wash them thor- 
oughly with water, and squeeze out 
the latter as much as possible. Then 
put them into a solution of hyposul- 
phite of sodium, containing i pound in 
1 gallon, to which some hydrochloric 
acid (1 fl. oz. for every gallon of the 
solution) had been added lust previous 
to the immersion of the si)onges. 
Leave them in this liquid for 15 min- 
utes, occasionally squeezing them and 
working them about. Finally, take 
them out, wash them thoroughly, and 
having wrun^ them out, keep them in 
a 1 in 40 solution of carbolic acid. 

Note.— Borne sponges contain a large reddish core, 
wliich is not always bleached by one treatment. 
By repeating the operation the desired result is 
usually aocompUahed. (See Kbw Bbioedibs, 1888. 
814.) 

308. Aqua Sedativa. (Eau Sedative 

RaspaiL) 

9 Sodii Chloridi gr. 440 

Aqu8B AmmonisB tiv 860 

Spir CamphorsB ni 90 

Aqu8B destillataB. . .q.s. ad fl. J 16 

Dissolve and mix. 

309. Aqueous Solutions for Conveni- 

ence in Dispensing. 

JVbfe.— These solutions should not be kept ready- 
nuule unless there is a constant demand for them, 
so that they will have to be frequently renewed. 
Some of them are saturated or nearly so; the others 
are of a strength established by long custom. Bbc- 
experience has shown that It is not superfluous 
to point out that the proportions ref^r to troy weight 
ana apothecaries' measure. One pint of a sohitioQ 



of iodide of potassium ot the strength of 1 grain in 1 
minim, therefore, requires 16 troy ouncet ^ the salt 
to be dissolved in enough water to maire 16 fluid- 
ounces. That is. it requires 17 avoirdupois ounces 
and S4S grains of the salt to make 1 pint of the so- 
lution. The ''pound to pint " system is, therefore 
incorrect, and will not be tolerated in this Depart- 
ment. 

Acidum Boricum, . tr. oz. 1 in 80 fl. oz. 

" Carbolicum,! •• 1 ** 20 *' 

*• " cnidum,* •' 1 " 200 " 

Alumen, . . . " 1 •* 12 *• 

Ammonii Bromidum, ** 1 ** 2 ** 

" Carbonaa, • " 1 " 4 " 

" Chloridum, " 1 " 4 " 

Chloral, . . . " 1 " 2 " 

CinchoniD8B Sulphas,' ** 1 " 2 *' 

Magnedi Sulphas, . " 1 *< 2 << 

Plumbi Acetas, . . *' 1 '* 2 •• 

Potasaii Acetaa,* . " 1 *• 1 '* 

** Bicarbonas, . *' 1 *' 4 " 

" Bromidum, . " 1 " 4 " 

•' Chloras, . ♦* 1 " 16 " 

" lodidum, . •« 1 *• 1 " 

QuiDiDSB Sulphas,* . '* 1'* 2" 

Sodii Bicarbonas, . •• 1 " 12 " 

•' Boras, . . " 1 " 16 " 

" Bromidum, . " 1 " 2 " 

" Chloras.* . . " 1 •* 2 " 

" Salicylas,* . . " 1 •• 2 " 

ZinciAcetas, . ** 1 " 4 •* 

" Sulphas, . . " 1 " 4 " 

1. This is the usual strength kept in stock. It 
should be carefully labelled. 

8. For disinfection. But tt should be stated that 
this solution is too weak to destroy all forms of 
micro-organisms. 

8. Both of these solutions are to be prepared with 
the aid of diluted sulphuric add. 

4. A saturated solution of this salt in water is not 
quite of the strength of 1 grain in 1 Tnfatm^ but u>- 
prozlmately so. 

6. This should be tested for its reaction. If it is 
found alkaline it should be sUghtW^ acidulated with 
acetic add. Even a neutral solution had better be 
thus addulated. to prevent it from darkening. No 
iron utensils or filtering paper containing iron (such 
as the common grav mters) should be brought into 
contact with salicylic acid or saylicylates, as they 
would become reddened by the iron. 

6. It should be remembered that chlorate of so- 
dium is very soluble in water, 1 in about 1.1 part, 
while chlorate of potasHum is much lees soluble, 
about 1 in 16 parts. The former salt is in many 
cases pref erabfe to the latter. 

310. Ihcplosive Mia^tures. 

From the large numher of suhetances 
or comhinations of suhstances which 
are liahle to ignite or explode under 
the influence of various causes, the fol- 
lowing deserve mention here, as they 
are or more frequent occurrence in 
prescriptions than others. 

Note.— A more complete list of them will be found 
in New Rbmkdibs for 1878, p. 165. 

1. Chlorate of Potassium. 

If this is triturated with readily oxi- 
dizahle or comhustihle substances, 
such as sugar, tannic or gallic acids, 
dry vegetable powders, hyi)ophos- 
phites, sulphur, f errocyanide of potas- 
sium, etc., etc., an explosion will result. 
The same will happen if sulphuric 
acid be dropped on a mixture ot these 
substances with the salt. 

In this Department, chlorate of po- 
tassium should never be prescribed in 
form of powder, in combination with 
anv other substance. 

A mixture of chlorate of potassium, 
tincture of chloride of iron, and gly- 
cerin, has been known repeatedly to 
explode, if the quantity of chlorate 
W8U9 large. 

2. Chorale of Sodium 

Requires the same ' precautions as 
the preceding. 

3. Permanganate of Potassium 
Should never be mixed, either dry or 

in solution, with readily oxidizable or 
combustible substances, such as gly- 
cerin, alcohol, reduced iron, etc., etc. 

4. Chromic Acid 

Behaves like the preceding in its 
tendency to part with its oxygen. The 
battery hqmd prepared from bichro- 
mate of potassium and sulphuric acid 
has several times caused an explosion 
of a battery, probably through the ac- 
cidental introduction of some readily 
oxidizable matter. 

6. Oil of Turpentine and other Vola- 
tile Hydrocarbons 

Are liable to explode or ignite when 
broueht in contact with strong nitric 
or sulphuric acid, iodine, bronune, etc, 
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6. Iodine, 

When brought in contact with strong 
water of ammonia, may produce the 
explosive iodide of nitrogen. In com- 
bination with ammoniated mercury it 
will, under certain conditions, produce 
an explosion. (See New Kehedies, 
1876, 40.) 

7. Nitrate of Silver 

Should never be combined with or- 
ganic substances, or with easily re- 
ducible inoreanic substances. If the 
reduction takes place rapidly, an ex- 
plosion may result. 

8. Nitric and Nitrohydrochloric 
(Nitromuriatic) Acids 

Are apt to cause a violent reaction, 
and in a closed bottle, an explosion, 
when combined with oxidizable sub- 
tances. 

9. Borax, Bicarbonate of Sodium, 
Glycerin, and Water. 

When these are mixed, one-half of 
the carbonic acid of the bicarbonate 
will be set free. This reaction must 
be allowed to terminate before the bot- 
tle containing the mixture is stop- 
pered. 

10. Chloride of Lime, 

When combined with glycerin, or 
sulphate of ammonium, or honey, 
evolves a gas which, if confined, will 
fracture the bottle. 

11. Spirit of Nitrom Ether 

Will react (produce effervescence, 
etc.) with certain substances or pre- 
parations, for instance Fluid Extract 
of Uva Ursi. 

311. Fehling's Solution. (Reagent for 
Glucose,) 

Fehling's Solution, completely mixed 
and ready for use, cannot be kept long 
without change. For this reason it is 
supplied by the General Drug Depart- 
ment in two sepaxat'' portions or solu- 
tions, of which equal measures are to 
mixed when the reagent is to be used. 

1. The Copper Solution. 

Dissolve 34.64 grammes (or 634.6 
grains) of pure crvstallized sulphate of 
copper in enough distilled water to 
make 500 cubic centimeters (or 16.9 
fluidounces). 

2. The RocheUe Salt Solution. 

Dissolve 173 grammes (or 2, 670 grains) 
of pure, recrystallized Rochelle salt in 
enough solution of soda (spec. grav. 
1.140) t(» make 500 cubic centimeters 
(or 16.9 fluidounces). 

For use^ measure equal volumes of 
each solution, and mix them by pour- 
ing the copper solution into the Ro- 
chelle salt solution— no< vice versa. 

10 cub. cent, of the mixture corre- 
spond to 0.05 Qcm. of glucose. 

220 minims of the mixture corre- 
spond to 1 grain of glucose. 

Note.—^ molecules of glucose (S C«Hi,0e = 800) 
reduce 10 molecules of cupric oxide 
10€oO = 794). 
1 molecule of lactose (Ci^HnOn = 84S) 
reduce 7 molecules of cupric oxide (7 
CaO = 666.8). 

(To be continued.) 
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Diuretio Wine, Trousseau.— -'* Vin 
Diuretique, Hdtel Dieu," as devised by 
Trousseau, is prepared as follows: 

Digilalis 5 parts. 

Squill 7J ** 

Juniper 75 " 

Aoetate Potassium. ... 60 *' 

Alcohol, OOjf 100 '* 

White Wine. 900 ** 

Break up the digitalis, squill, and 
juniper berries, and macerate for a 
fortnight in the wine and alcohol, fre- 
quently stirring. Press, strain, add 
the acetate, and filter. 



Application for Painful Teeth.— A 
contributor to the Union Midicale 
gives the following formula: 

Dry Alcoholic Extract of Opium . 1 part. 

Camphor 1 *' 

Balsam of Peru 1 " 

Mastic 2 parts. 

Chloroform 20 •* 

A pellet of cotton soaked in the so- 
lution is to be introduce into the 
cavity. 



Prince Albert Caohou. 

Mace 420 grains.* 

Cardamom 80 ** 

Cloves 40 " 

Vanilla 120 " 

Orris Root 160 *• 

Musk 6 ** 

Liquorice Root 540 " 

Oil Peppermint 30 drops. 

" Lemon 20 ** 

" Neroli 10 " 

•* Cinnamon 10 " 

Mucilage. q. s. 

Mix the first-named ingredients, in 
powder, with the essential oils ; then 
form amass with mucilage, and divide 
it into pills of one grain each, which are 
afterwards silvered.— After Pharm. 
Zeit. 

New Recipes for Perfumes. 

E. SoxHLBT, of Vienna, furnishes 
the following new recipes: 

1. Eau de Cologne. 

Oil Neroli 5 parts. 

•• Bergamot 46 •* 

" Lemon 20 " 

** Lavender 1 part. 

** Rosemary 1 " 

Aseptic Acid 1 •' 

Benzoin J** 

Deodorized Alcohol. .. .1,250 parts. 

Digest 14 days, then filter. 

[Note.— Aseptic acid is probably 
identical with the orthopnenolsul- 
phonic acid, known in commerce as 
aseptol or sozolic acid, and obtainable 
in solution containing 33iJt.] 

2. Court Bouquet. 

Oil Bergamot 10 parts 

»' Neroli IJ " 

Orris Root 80 •* 

Storax, liquid | part 

Musk I *• 

Deodorized Alcohol 150 parts 

Digest 14 days, then filter. 

3. Ess-Bouquet. (Said to be the 
best formula so far devised, and very 
similar to that of Baley & Co., of 
London.) 

Extract of Jasmine 50 parts. 

" ** Reseda 50 *• 

" ** Violets 50 ** 

Orris Root 80 •• 

Storax, liquid i part. 

Ambergris ^ *• 

Oil Cura9ao 5 parts. 

Digest 14 days, and filter. 

4. Heliotrope ExtroA^t. 

Vanilla IGm. 

Oil Neroli 1 drop. 

Oil Bitter Almonds 2 drops. 

Musk 0.1 Om. 

Benzoin 8 ** 

Deodorized Alcohol 100 * * 

Digest 8 days, and filter. — Neueste 
Erfind. und Erfahr. 

Corn Plaster.— 

Adhesive Plaster 100 parts 

Subacetate of Copper 8 *' 
CarboHc Acid 8 ** 
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Chartreuse.— A recent formulapub- 
lished by the Zeitsch, f. Spir. und 
Pressh. Industrie and the Zeitsohr. d. 
Oest. Apoth. Ver. is as follows (reduced 
to U. 8. weights and measures) : 

Angelica seed 4 oz. 

Angelica root 1 •' 

Arnica flowers J ** 

Coriander 8 ♦* 

Hyssop 4 " 

Melissa 16 " 

Absinth 4 *• 

Cardamom J " 

Cinnamon, Ceylon .... i *' 

Mace f •• 

Gloves J «• 

Alcohol 95^ 39 quarts. 

Water 22 ** 

Digest the whole during 24 hours, then 
distil off the liquid and mix with 
a syrup prepared by heat from 50 lbs. 
of sugar. When cold, add 2 guarts 
of finest cognac, f oz. of solution of 
citric acid, and enough water to make 
110 quarts. Color it golden-yellow 
with tincture of saffron. By age the 
product improves. 

A good moth powder is made of 
ground hops, one drachm; Scotch 
snuff, two ounces; camphor gum, one 
ounce; black pepper, one ounce; cedar 
sawdust, four oiuices ; mix thoroughly 
and strew among the furs and wooflens 
to be protected. 

Compound Solution of Chloro- 
form. — B. L. Maltbie reviews the his- 
tory of chlorodyne, giving afew of the 
formulas which are presumed to re- 
semble the original one, and includes 
one devised by himself, as follows: 
Uydrochlorate of morphine. . 16 f^rains 

Alcohol 12 fl. drs. 

Tinct. Cannabis Indica 4 *' 

Oil Peppermint 6 minims 

Tinct. Capsicum 15 " 

Chloroform 4 fl. drs. 

Dilute Hydrocyanic Acid.. . . 1 fl. dr. 
Glycerin, sufiicient to make 4 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the morphine in the alcohol 
and add the other ingredients in the 
order given.— Wlesf. Drugg. 

Cetnent for Glass and Porcelain.— 

Isinglass — 30 parts 

Water 30 " 

Glacial Acetic Acid . .60 '* 

Mastic 3 '' 

Mix. 

Furniture Polish.— A correspond- 
ent informs us that the following is 
easily prepared and works well: 

Alcohol 4 ounces 

Turpentine 2 " 

Damar Varnish 1 ounce 

Raw Linseed Oil 8 ounces 

Acetic Acid 1 ounce 

Mix. 
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VicK*s Illustrated Monthly Maga 
ziNE AND Floral GumB, pubhshed 
by James Vick, the seeosman of 
Rochester, >«. Y., has reached its 
tenth year of existence, and con- 
tinues to be a handsome and inter- 
esting periodical. 

Drugs and Medicines of North 
America, by J. U. and C. G. Lloyd. 
Cincinnati: Dec., 1886. Vol. II., 
No. 3. 

This fasciculus (pp. 67 to 98) relates 

to Lobelia inflatcrajid L. syphilitica. 

The Calendar of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society of Giieat Brttain. 
1887, pp. 621, 8vo, Is. 
This volume contains the text of 
laws relating to pharmacy ; the incor- 
poration of the society, its regula- 
tions, membership, accounts of the 
Benevolent Fund, etc. 
The Matthews Catalogue and Price- 
List for 1887 contains a number of 
novelties in addition to descriptions 
of well-known forms of apparatus. 
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[Orioucal CoMMnincuTiON.] 

PBA.CTICAI. TEST FOB THE IDENTIFICATION 

OF POTASSIUM. 

BT C. W. TEETER, PH.O. 

WITH the ** flame test," when but a small percentage of 
potassium exists in presence of an excess of other 
:materials, as for instance arsenic or ammonium compoimds, 
much hesitancy may be experienced in deciding its pres- 
ence or absence. Through an effort to approach more 
absolute certainty regardmg its identification the follow- 
ing test has been improvised : In a suitable dish heat the 
BUDstance, or residue obtained by evaporation and sup- 
posed to contain potassium, and carefully add sulphuric 
acid until no further effervescence is causea, continumg the 
heat until sulphuric acid fumes begin to rise, then remove. 
Now add f resnly prepared milk ot lime magma until the 
mixture remains alkaline. Filter, adding sufficient water 
.through the filter to exhaust all soluble salts and render 
.the filtrate slightly acid with hydrochloric acid ; then add 
rsolution of baric chloride until no more precipitate forms, 
.and evaporate to dryness. Extract the residue with a 
rsmall portion of 75^ alcohol (alcohol 3 vols., water 1 vol.) 
mnd filter into a test tube. To this add double its quantity 
of alcoholic solution of nitrophenic acid (1 ];>art to 50) 
"vhen, if potassium be present, yellow prismatic needles 
cf potassium nitrophenate will soon appear. With care- 
ful mani{>ulation, avoiding excess oi both solvent and 
reagent, eight miliigrammes of potassic sulphate yield an 
abundant crop of crystals easily recognized with certainty, 
not requiring the use of a lens. 



[ObIOXNAL OOMMUMIOITION.] 

COMMON AND DANGEBOUS ADMIXTUBE 
CONIUM FBUIT WITH ITATJAN ANISE. 

BT 0. L. LOOHMAN. 
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AN IMPBOVED FILTEBINa FUNNEL. 

AN improved funnel for rapid filtration has recently 
" been patented in England (Pat. No. 8,375) by Wal- 
lace Christopher Nickels. 

Filtration with ordinary smooth-side funnels is usually 
quite slow and tedious. To hasten the operation, various 
devices have been used, such as a glass-rod placed into the 
funnel, or funnels with indented or ribbed sides. Yet when 
a vacuum pump is to be employed in connection with a 
funnelj such contrivances are usually inadmissible, as the 
X>aper is required to lie closely to the surface of the funneL 

The new funnel here presented appears to offer decided 
advantages, provided it can be f urmshed of different sizes 
and at a reasonable price. . 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent a double funnel, the inner one 
being perforated all over, and attached to the outer one 
by suitable ridges or projections. 

The filter paper is placed in the inner funnel in the 
usual manner, and the operation commenced, but instead 
of the filtrate only running from the bottom of the funnel, 
it immediately flows through the various holes, and thence 
down the sides, and away. Should the paper and con- 
tents be difficult to wash, the funnel spout must be con- 



ABOCT eight years aRO, I attempted to raise anise plants 
{Pimpinella Aniauniy L.), and planted Italian anise 
fruit, but to my suri)rise got only a crop of Conium macu- 
I latum. Since that time I repeated the experiment a num- 
iber of times, and in every instance more conium germi- 
inated than anise. Last spring I determined to test the 
.matter more fully, and procured Italian seed from whole- 
isale dealers in New York, in order to get them as freeh 
;as possible, and six specimens from local druggists. These 
vseeds were in store from 2 to 4 years. I laid out patches 
iof ground about 18 inches (0.45 M.) square, in each of 
\which I scattered about li drachms (6 G^m.) of seed, and 
\while only isolated plants of anise appeared, I counted in 
«each patch from 15 to 30 thrifty comum plants. Some of 
tthese bore fruit the same year, and the others are still in 
9l healthy condition. At the same time I planted the so- 
called German anise, but no conium germinated, and I 
concluded it to be free from the latter. 

The books speak of accidental admixture of conium 
fruit with anise, but I am not aware that the real source 
of conium is suspected. Ck)iiium is a biennial plant, but 
there are aberrations from the usual law as is the case 
with hyoecyamus, and some plants produce a crop of fruit 
the first year, and are consequently harvested with the 
annual anise. As the conium possesses much greater 
vitally than the anise, the contamination may reach an 
alarmm^ extent if the planters are indifferent in regard to 
the purity of the seed. From experiments in planting 
• Italian anise, and 8dso in examining it under a lens, I 
ijudge the proportion of conium fruit is from 2 to 5 per 
<cdnt, if not more. I do not believe there is a single lot of 
Dtaiian anise in the market that is not contaminated with 
conium fruit. Any one can satisfy himself of the pres- 
ence of conium by triturating the sjiispected anise in a 
mortar with a solution of potassa, which will develop a 
disagreeable, mouse-like odor, or by planting the fruit and 
observing their growth. The base leaves of conium are 
tri-pinnate, while the radical leaves of anise axe roundish- 
cordate, lobed and crenate, but the stem leaves are also 
pinnate. The distinguishing marks of anise and conium 
are given in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the dispensa- 
tories, but their characteristics are not as readily recog- 
nized as might be inferred from the printed description. 
There is also a marked difference in the appearance of 
Italian and the commercially known Gl^rman anise. The 
former is considerably larger, proportionably longer, and 
lighter in color. The German anise resembles conium 
more closelv than the Italian, thouKh it seems to be free 
from the admixture of conium as far as my observation 
goes. 

BBTHLiHBif, Pa., Aprfl 14th, 1887. 

Note by Ed, Am, Drugg.^yLr, Lochman has forwarded 
to us, by mail, samples of conium plants grown from seed 
mixed with Italian anise, and fruiting the first season. 






Nickels' improyed filter. 



nected with a piece of india-rubber tube and a clamp 
thereon. When the mother liquor has filtered away, 
the clamp may be shut, and the wash liquor run into the 
space between the two funnels, it will at once flow through 
the paper and contents into the inner fimnel. The clamp 
is now opened and the liquor run off, thus fulfilling ex- 
actly the function of a washing filter press. Indeed, the 
peiforated inner funnel corresponds precisely to the per- 
forated sheet so well known as being one of the chief ad- 
vantages of the '* Dehne Filter Press." 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent the same funnel, but with the 
space between the two cones closed at the top, provided, 
however, with a cock for washing or the admission of air. 
This funnel is for use in connection with a vacuum pump. 
The whole eurface of the paper is exposed to the vacuum, 
but with this pattern it is not desirable to carry the per- 
forations of the inner funnel ri^ht to the top as shown in 
the engraving; half-way up will be foimd sufficient. 

Filtering operations and subsequent washing, which 
with an ordinary funnel have taken ten hours, have been 
fiinished with these funnels in forty minutes. 

Less washing liquid, by far, is required; an important 
consideration in the case of volatile liquids, such as ether, 
benzol etc 

The-'matter upon the inside of the paper will also dry 
much more quickly, a current of air constantly passing 
between the two funnels, and lastly, the funnel may be 
used in a vessel into which it fits tightly, the displaced 
air finding vent between the two funnels. 

Mr. B. Nickels, F.C.S., of 104 Leadenhall street, London, 
is ready to give further information regarding these 
funnels. 
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Deteotion of Certain Medicinal Chemicals in the 

Urine. 

The critical review of urinary tests by Dr. F. Penzoldt,* 
of which we have given abstracts in our preceding num- 
bers, is followed in the original pamphlet by a short chap- 
ter on the best methods of recognizing in the urine the 
presence of certain medicinal chemicals, of which the rate 
of absorption and elimination are likely to offer useful 
data to the physician, and the search for which is often 
intrusted to the hands of a pharmaceutical friend ot ac- 
quaintance. 

In the words of the author: '' It is frequently of the ut- 
most importance, for the critical judgment of a certain 
case, to know whether the patient has actually tsLken a 
certain remedy or not. For mBtance, it is often desirable 
to convince one's self, incase of syphilis, whether iodide of 
potassium has been taken, or m a case of rheumatism, 
whether saUcylic acid has been used. A few of them are 
so characteristic in their reactions that they may serve a$ 
detectives whether a certain drug has been taken or not 
according to instructions. It is only necessary to add a 
sufficient Quantity of them, in therapeutically ineffective' 
doses, to the real remedy, for instance, salicylic acid, or 
better, sodium salicylate^ in doses of 8 to 16 ^ains, may 
be added to remedies which are themselves difficult to de- 
tect; or iodide ofpotcusium (about i grain). If these are 
detected in the urine, the prescribed remedy may be as- 
sumed to have been taken* 

1. Iodide of Potassium. 

Mix the urine with a few drops of crude fuming nitric 
ncid an^ some chloroform (about one-fourth the volume of 
the urine) ; then shake. The chloroform, after settling, 
will be found to have a reddish-violet tint. 

This test is certain, very sharp, and easy of execution. 

2. Bromide of Potassium. 

Add to the urine fresh chlorine water, and chloroform 
or bisulphide of carbon, and shake. If bromine was pres- 
ent, the chloroform will have a yellow color. 

This test is certain, but much less sharp than that for 
iodide. Bromine is recognizable only when present in 
considerable quantity. The chlorine water must be fresh ; 
hence the test is not very suitable in practice. [The fresh 
chlorine water majr be replaced bv a little chlorate of 

§3tassium treated with just enough hydrocbloric acid to 
ecompoee the chlorate completely, and then diluting with 
a little water.— Ed. Ah. Dr.] 

3. Salicylic Acid. 

On adding ferric chloride to the urine, the latter will 
assume a bluish- violet color. If a very small quantity of 
salicylic acid is present, it is best to take a larger portion 
of the urine, previously acidulated with sulphuric acid, to 
shake it with an equal volume of ether, ana to apply the 
reaction to the ethereal solution [or to the residue left 
after its evaporation. —Ed. Am. Dr.]. 

Though a similar reaction with ferric chloride is furnish- * 
ed by several bodies belonging to the aromatic series, the 
bluish- violet color is usuaUy found in the urine only after 
salicylic acid has been taken. 

The test is verv sharp and easy of execution, particu- 
larly when ether has been used for extracting the acid. 

4. Antipyrin. 

After antipyrin has been taken, the urine acquires a 
yellowish-rea to blood-red color. It is very easy to con- 
found this with urine actually containing blood, since the 
latter shares with antipyrin-urine the property of beine 
dichroic (red by transparent, and greenish by reflected 
light). 

After addition of a few drops of dilute solution of ferric 
chloride, the color of the urine, which is reddish-yellow in 
thin layers, is converted into a handsome dark-red. In 
the case of a urine rich in phosphates, the resulting pre- 
cipitate (of ferric phosphate) somewhat masks the color, 
which can only be well distinguished at the moment when 
the drops of ferric chloride solution fall into the liquid. 

This test is uncertain, on account of the number of dif- 
ferent substances capable of producing similar reactions. 
To distinguish it from the reaction for acetic ether, the 
liquid may be heated, when the red color will remain if it 
was due to antipyrin, while it will disappear if it was 
caused by acetic ether. 

5. ThcUline. 

After the administration of thalline, the urine has 
usually a greenish-yellow to greenish-black color. 

On adding ferric chloride to thalline-urine, the latter 
acquires a nne red color. On shaking the uriiie with 
ether, the latter dissolves out a substance which assumes 
an intense preen color with ferric chloride (Jaksch). The 
same reaction occurs if chloroform be used instead of ether 
for shaking (Penzoldt). 

* " Aeltere und neuere Hamproben UDd ihr praktischer WerCh/* Von Dr. F. 
Pensoldt, Professor a. d. Universitat Erlangen. SteAufl. 8vo, Jena, 1890. 



Of course, a simple addition of ferric chloride is insoffi. 
cient as a test. To distinguish the reaction from that with 
other substances, the agitation with ether or chloroform, 
and addition of one drop of ferric chloride so as to p]X)duce 
a green color is highly to be reconmiended. If too much 
ferric chloride isadfded, a red color is sometimes produced. 
If much thalline is present, the ether assumes a handsome 
rose-red color inmiediately after shaking. In presence of 
small Quantities, however, the green color produced by 
ferric chloride in the ether solution does not make its ap- 
pearance. 

6. Naphthalin. 

After doses of 30 ^ains or more per day, the mine ac- 
quires a dark-brownish tint, sometimes soon afterwsu^lF, 
at other times after long standing. 

Pour a little urine into a test-tube, pour it out again so 
that only a few drops remain adhering to the glass, 
then add about 1 O.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
urine floating on the surface of the acid will show a hand- 
some dark-green color, particularly at the place of contact 
of the two liquids. On shaking, the color is also com- 
municated to the acid, but does not persist long (Penzoldt). 

Since the green color produced by sulphuric acid has 
not been met with either in nonnal or in pathological 
urine^ except it contained nanhthalin, it probably is cnar- 
actenstic or this substance alone. It is probably due to 
the presence of naphthachinon. 

The test is very sharp, and very easy of execution; but 
it reouires the use of highly concentrated sulphuric acid, 
whicn is a necessary condition for success. 

7. Tannin. 

After the use of tannic acid, the urine will assiune a 
grayish-green or blackish color, or deposit such colored 
precipitates on the addition of ferric chloride. 

8. Chrysophanic Add (from Bhubarb or Senna). 

On adding solution of potassa to urine voided after the 
use of rhubarb or of sennar— the urine beinK in this case 
naturally of an intense yellow or greenisn^ellow tint 
—it acquires a yellowish-red to red tint, Tne reaction 
is obtained even more sharply if the urine is shaken with 
about one-half its volume of ether in a test-tube, and the 
test apphed to the separated ether. The latter assumes a 
red color at the line of contact. On shaking, the red color 
is ±aken up by the solution of potassa. 

The test with potassa alone is not certain. But it is im- 

Sortant to know the fact that solution of potassa will i>ro- 
uce a red color in such cases, in order to avoid being 
surprised by it, as it may be mistaken for reactions for 
blood, or for sugar, or for santonin. The modification 
above ^ven (devised by Dr. Pemsoldt) guards against 
these mistakes, since only chrysophanic acid, but not the 
other substances above mentioned, is taken up by the 
ether. If the ethereal solution does not separate easily 
from the aqueous solution after shaking, the addition of 
a few drops of alcohol will make it separate readily. 

9. Santonin. 

Santonin does not pass into the urine as such, but after 
its use (even after doses of only one and one-half grains in 
adults) the urine often acquires a greenish-vellow color, 
and there appears in it a substance, not yet ndly known, 
which causes the urine to assume a red color when it is 
mixed with caustic potassa. It is distinguishable from 
the red color of rhubarb urine by being more of a rose-red 
character. 

This difference of color is not sufficient to guard against 
a confusion with rhubarb-urine. The most characteristic 
distinction of santonin-urine is this, that santonin does not 
pass into the ether when shaken with the urine, while 
the chrysophanic acid does pass over. 

10. Copaiba. 

If hydrochloric acid is added to the urine after copaiba 
has been taken, the urine acquires a handsome red tint, 
changing to violet on heating. Chloride of lime or tinc- 
ture of iodine facilitate this reaction. On boiling, a dis- 
tinct resinous odor is developed. 

This test is characteristic, .quite sharp, and easy of exe- 
cution. It is also useful to distinguish albuminous urine 
in which a turbidity forms by boiling and addition of acid 
from one in which the same phenomena are caused by the 
presence of copaiba. 



South American Cinnamon.— At the exhibition of South 
American products held at Berlin in the early part of this 
year, some cinnamon bark was exhibited, which Professor 
Tschirch considered fully equal in aroma and sweet taste 
to the Ceylon cinnamon. It was in pieces about 2 inches 
bro£ul and $ inch thick. The essential oil prepared from 
it by Tschirch could not be distinguished from that of the 
Ceylon bark, though the yield was inferior. This is due 
to the fact that the pieces are taken from older branches 
which have a bark rich in stone-cells and therefore poorer 
in oil-cells. It is very low in price and should have a prom- 
ising future. It was exhibited by Ouimares and Valente 
of remambuco. 
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EXTBACnON-APPABATlTS FOB AQITBOUS , ^°*« °^ ^"^^ Incompatible Mixtures. 

LIQUIDS '^' R^^HERPORD Hill writes the following note on two 

* incompatible mixtures to the Chem. and Drugg, : 

EGraubr has designed a new form of apparatus for ^hW^'^L''^ ^fe 

. dissolving out? from aqueous liquids^ such sub- Sfc^^'?*® ?^. Potassium, and bicarbonate of potassium, 

stances as are soluble in lighter or heaviersolVents which 2?,tnl^;3fl'^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^ "^'^^ *^^ ^^' 

are not themselves much Soluble in water. For instance, ^'^ bicarbonate, thus: 

when alkaloids are to be extracted from aqueous solution, AUSSO* + OKHCO, = SK.SO* + AU6H0 + 600, 

or when oils or fats, or resinous substances are to be ex- alumin. potass. potass, alumin. carbonic 

tracted. Two different forms of apparatus are designed sulphate bicarb. sulphate hydrate acid 

t^'Slr^ *^^ extracting Uquid is heavier or lighter j^ ^his way (if the bicarbonate is present in sufficient 

p?Ji ?ii«af«i4^ fv»^ o«,>o^+»« #^» i>^«^-^« «>^««4^«,« ,••, quantity), the astringent action of the alum is lost. It is, 

«. ^^mSiV™^ 4 ia?^^^^n^. f^^^ dierefofe a case of ^th chemical and therapeutic incoml 

a schematic way. A is the reservoir for the heavy men- patibility. The only way out of the difficulty is to sug- 

struum (bisidptade of carbon cmoroform^^ Another |^t the omission XT^tTsiumb^^^ ^ 

reservour, at a higher level, B, contains the aqueous solu- ^^h^ second oomiri in f 1^ fSln^n^ rnixtiire • 

tion to be extracted. The faucet at A having been ine second occurs m the followmgmixtui-e. 

opened, the heavy menstruum will descend into the re- QuininsB Sulphatis grs. xxiv. 

ceptacle C and thence into the narrow coil, which may be Acid. Nitric, dil q. s. 

made of any desired length. When the menstruum be- Potassu lodidi .3ij. 

^ins to rise in a, the faucet at 6 is opened, whereby the AqucB aa|vi. 

aqueous liquid is allowed to enter, which immediately, In this case, the nitric acid liberates iodine from the 

owing to its lesser specific gravity, will rise up into the potassium iodide as follows: 

coil, and m its passage upward Be thoroughly extracted .„^^ o^, _ ^^^^ . ott o -u 2NO j. T 

by the descendingmenstruum. The latter becoming sat- ^^^^' ^ ^^^ - ^^^^' ^ ^^'^ "^" ^^^" + ^" 

urated, or at least having extracted all that the aqueous The liberated iodine combines with the sulphate of 

liquid can yield, gradually flows over into A where it is quinine to form the insoluble iodo-sulphate of quinine or 

allowed to collect. From here it may be drawn over into herapathite which is gradually deposited as a greenish- 

the still (the circular figure in the cut) from time to time, brown sediment. The best thing to do in such a case is to 

the faucet at the bottom of i being opened for this purpose. substitute sulphuric for nitric acid. 
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Orauer's extraction apparatus. 



Fia. 2. 



By the application of heat, the menstruum is then distilled 
off, and may be conveyed through h and a condenser (not 
shown in the cut) back into the the reservoir A. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the apparatus for men- 
strua lighter than water. In this C€tse, the aqueous liquid 
enters from above (A), while the menstruum, contained 
in B^ enters from below, at b. As it passes upwards through 
the coil, it becomes saturated, collects on the surface of 
the aqueous liquid in the reservoir C, and passes out 
through c. 

When using the apparatus, it is necessary to see that 
the heavier liquid running off below— in the former case 
the solvent, in the latter case the aqueous solution— is 
allowed to rise to such a height in the tube a, that an 
equilibrium is established between the two liquids. This 
may be readily seen by observing the glass gauge tubes 
6 and 6, in which both layers must be constantly visible 
during the operation. 

The exhausted liquid, in both cases, passes out in a 
direction opposite to that of the menstruum. In Fig. 1, 
it passes out through c and collects in E, where it has 
further chance of separating any mechanically accom- 
panying portions of the menstruum. In Fig. 2, the exit 
takes place through a. 

The mventor of the apparatus, £. Grauer, states that he 
finds the following plan to be particularly serviceable for 
depriving the residuary aqueous liquid of the quantity of 
volatile solvent (chloroform, ether, etc.) which it retains 
in solution. He causes the liquid to pass through an 
opposing current of some high-boiling hydrocarbon or 
paraffin oil, which while insoluble in water, is yet capable 
of dissolving out nearly all of the retained menstruum. 

In constructing an apparatus of this kind, it must be 
remembered that when two non-miscible liquids are 
brought and agitated together, either liquid will, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, be diminished in volume to such an 
extent as it is soluble in the other. This must be taken 
into account when constructing the apparatus, so as to 
make allowance for the increase in volume, if this is con- 
siderable.— 2)ingter'« Pol, Joum., 262, 475. 



Distinotion of Nickel, Tin, and Silver when used as 
Plating. 

AoooRDiNQ to Leviton, the following simple methods 
may be used to determine the character of a plating, pro- 
vid,ed it is either nickel, or tin, or silver. 

I. Heat a small spot of the surface with a flame. Then 
the following colors will appear successively : 

A. In the case of nickel-plating : 

1. Yellowish-gray color. 

2. Violet tint Dy reflected light. 

3. Blue tint by reflected light. 

4. Uniform gray color, with green reflex. 

B. In the case of tin-plating : 

1. Dirty yellowish- gray color. 

2. Faintly violet tint, rapidly disappearing in re- 

flected light. 

3. Gray shading with spotted surface. 

4. Rough-looking surface, with distinct yellow 

patches. 

C. In the case of silver-plating : 

1. No visible change. 

2. White, with sharply-defined violet dots. 

3. Suddenly gray, witn white dots. 

4. Yellowish-gray, rough surface. 

On introducing the plated surface into a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen mixed with powdered binoxide 
of manganese, or on applying such a mixture to it, the 
three metals will be recognized as follows: 

1. Nickel will assume a reddish-violet tint after about 
ten minutes. 

2. Tin will acquire a scarcely perceptible dull gray 
color. 

3. Silver will remain unaltered. 

On adding a solution of sulphide of antimony moder- 
ately warmed : 

1. The nickel surface will remain unaltered. 

2. The tin coating will dissolve. 

3. The silver coating will turn black.— Jcmm. Chem. 
Soc, and Rundhchau (Prag). 
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Selected FormulsB for Dressings. 

Among the formulaB compiled or devised by Mr. Eueen 
Dieterich, and published in his Neuea Pharmaceut Ma- 
nvalCy we find a number of receipts for preparing antisep- 
tic dressings, which we publish lor the purpose of giving 
our readers an opportunity to compare them with other 
formulae previously published. We liave put on record a 
considerable portion* of our own experience regarding 
9ome of these p rep arations, and shall have much more to 
say hereafter. We would remark here, however, that it 
is not enough, in all cases, to merely know the composi- 
tion of the impregnating liauid. There are some points 
connected with the mampulation which it is well to know 
to obtain a satisfactory product. 

1. Benzoated Cotton (Bruns, Jr.). 

V ^% ^ to% 
Parts. 

BensoicAcid 40 60 75 150 

CastorOil 80 80 SO 60 

Alcohol 2,025 2,025 2,025 2,700 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Saturate the cotton with the liquid, prepared after any 
of the given proportions, then press it until it weighs 3,000 
parts, dry it at a heat not exceeding 86' F., ana pick or 
card it. 

Note. — Any prepared cotton should be kept in suitable 
receptacles or wrappers (glass, tin-foil, parchment, or pa- 
ntflin-paper, etc.) to prevent loss by evaporation, or the 
accession of septic material. 

2. Borated Cotton. 

fi% 10% 20% 
Pabts. 

BoricAcid 75 150 800 

BoUing Water 2,925 2,850 2,700 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1, and dry with the aid of a moderate 
heat. 

Mr. Dieterich directs to add i part of fucbsine to the 
20% solution. We are, however, decidedly in favor of re- 
serving the f uchsine or any other red color to poisonotui 
dressings, such as sublimate cotton or gauze. If red be 
used also for others, it will cease to be a distinctive token 
of dressings which ought to be used with caution. 

Another matter is this, that boric acid, when it crystal- 
lizes upon the fibre on cotton, is very apt to fall off in form 
of dust. We have been in the habit of using a resinous 
tincture, sometimes wit^ the addition of a little glycerin, 
to make the fibre more adhesive. A little tincture of ben- 
zoin or of olibanum will answer well. 

8. Carbolated Cotton (Bruns, Jr.). 

V lOjt 

Pabts. 

Carbolic Acid 75 160 

Castor on •. 80 60 

Rosin 800 450 

Alcohol 2,600 2,840 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1. 

4. Chloride of Zinc Cotton (Bardeleben). 

10 per cent. 

Zinc Chloride . 150 parts. 

Boiling Water 2.850 '« 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 " 

Proceed as in No. 2. 

5. Cocaine Cotton, 

3 per cent. 

Cocahie Hydrochlorate 8 parts. 

Distilled Water ...100 " 

Alcohol 50 ", 

Absorbent Cotton 100 " 

Saturate with the liquid (the cotton being kept below it 
by means of weights, out on removal, it is to retain the 
whole of the liquid), and dry at 86" F. 

6. Cocaine-Borated Cotton, 

'Cocaine Hydrochlorate 2 parts. 

Boric Acid 5 '* 

Carbolic Acid 8 * * 

Glycerin 10 *• 

Alcohol 50 •• 

Distilled Water 80 " 

Absorbent Cotton 100 «' 

Saturate as in No. 5. Dry by exposure to air. 

7. Cocaine-Morphine Cotton, 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate 8 parts. 

Morphine Hydrochlorate 1.5 " 

Alcohol 75 

Distilled Water 75 

Absorbent Cotton 100 

Proceed as in No. 6. 

This is used for tamponing carioiis teeth, to allay tooth- 
ache, 



8. Ferrated Cotton, 

Solution of Ferric Chloride (sp. gr. 1,280) 750 parts. 

Glycerin 75 " 

Distilled Water 1,175 ** 

Alcohol (90jO 1,000 *« 

Absorbent^Cotton 1,000 " 

Proceed as in No. 2. 

Dry with exclusion of daylight, and keep the product in 
brown bottles. 

9. Acetate of Aluminium Cotton (Burow). 

6jr lOj^ 

Pabts. 

Sol. Acetate Aluminium 1,000 2,000 

Distilled Water 2,000 1,000 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 2. 

10. Ichtyol Cotton, 

20% 60% 

Pabts. 

Sulph-iohtyolate Ammonium 800 750 

Alcohol 700 750 

Distilled Water 2,000 1.500 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1, drying at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 25* (77* F.), 

11. Iodoform Cotton (Moeetig). 

i% 5% 10< 20% 

Iodoform 60 75 150 800 

Ether 600 750 1,250 2.000 

Rosin .. 50 100 

CastorOil 60 100 

Alcohol 2,840 2,175 1,500 500 

Absorbent^Cotton 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

In preparing these solutions and saturating the cotton, 
some rapidity must be used to prevent loss bv evapora- 
tion. When soaked, each lot is best wrapped in parch- 
ment-paper, some holes made at the sides, and enough 
liquid 'pressed out until the residue weighs 3,000 parts. 
Dry by exposure to air. 

Note.— As we have explained elsewhere, we prefer to 
make the fabric soak up tne wh4)le of a certain volume of 
iodoform solution containing just the amount of iodoform 
required. 

12. Naphthalin Cotton. 

lOjT 

Naphthalin 150 parts. 

Rosin 30 ** 

CastorOil 20- " 

Alcohol 1,800 •* 

Absorbent Cotton ....1,000 •* 

Dissolve with the aid of heat, soak the cotton in the hot 
solution, and quickly express to 3,000 parts. Dry by ex- 
posure to air. 

13. Sdlicylated Cotton (Bruns, Jr.). 

Pabts. 

Salicylic Acid. .! 75 150 

CastorOil 50 100 

Alcohol 2,875 2,750 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1. 

14. Salicylated Cotton (Thiersch). 

4ji tO% 
Pabts. 

SalicyUcAcid 60 150 

Glycerin 10 25 

Alcohol (90« 480 825 

BollingWater 2,500 2,000 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1. 

15. Sero-Sublimate Cotton (Lister). 

i% 

Corrosive Sublimate 7.5 parts. 

Horseblood-Serum 750 " 

Distilled Water . ..2,250 " 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 «• 

Dissolve the corrosive sublimate by trituration in the 
blood-serum, add the water, and saturate the cotton with 
the liquid. Press out to 3,000 parts. 

If horseblood-senun cannot oe had, dissolve 7.6 parts 
each of corrosive sublimate and of chloride sodium, by 
trituration, in 40 parts of egg-albumen diluted with 2,950 
parts of distilled water. SoaJs: the cotton in this. 

Dry at a temperature nQt exceeding 86' F., and keep it 
from the light. 
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16. Sublimate Cotton. 



Corrosive Sublimate 8.7 

Glycerin .... 300 

A Icohol 700 

Diatilled Water 2,000 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1. 

17. Thymolated Cotton (Ranke). 

Thymol , 80 

Koein 60 

Spermaceti 410 

Alcohol (WH) 2,500 

Absolute Alcohol 1.000 



Parts. 



7.5 

800 

700 

!^.000 

1,000 



5^ 

75 

150 

475 

2,300 

1.000 



Dissolve with the aid of a gentle heat, saturate the cot- 
ton, express to 3,000 parts, and dry by exposure to air. 

18. Tannin-CarbolatedjCottan. 

(Tannin, lOjt; Carbolic Acid. 8^. 

Tannic Acid 150 parts. 

Carbolic Acid 120 *' 

Castor Oil 230 *' 

Alcohol 2,600 •* 

Absorbent Cotton ; 1,000 ** 

Proceed as in No, 11. 




APPARATUS FOB BSTIMATINa SUGAR. 

THE apparatus, recently described by A. W. Stokes in 
The Analyst, for the estimation of sugar contains 
several useful features which it will be of advantage to 
put on record, as they may be of benefit to our readers. 

The alkaline copper solution ^f ehling's) is contained m 
a burette which is connected by rubber and glass-tubing 
directly with the flask containing the liquid to be tested. 
The latter is closed with a rubber cork, through which 
passes the tube connecting with the retort, and also an- 
other leading to a Woulff's bottle. A screw pinch-cock of 
the shape outlined in the cut is preferred by the author, 
as it is more easily regulated while the flame is burning 
below the flask. The flask is half surrounded by about 
half of a white gas-globe or shade, which makes an excel- 
lent background to observe the tint of the liquid. This 
feature, as well as the prevention of loss by spattering, are 
the main advantages of the apparatus, so far as it is ap- 
plicable in our judgment to the estimation of glucose. On 
the other hand, the radiation of heat from below may 
cause such an expansion of the liquid in the burette that 
a notable error may be introduced m this manner. 



Iodoform Pencils.— Dr. Oscar V. Petersen, of St. Peters- 
burg, recommends in the treament of syphilia pencils 
made of 50 or 70 per cent of iodoform, together with gly- 
cerin and gum arabic, and inclosed in a wooden holder. 
In the case of a chancroid ulcer, the pencil need only be 
applied to its surface which then becomes coated with a 
more or less thick layer of iodoform. The chief advantage 
of the method is that the patient remains absolutely free 
from an impleasant and tell-tale odor.— J5rtf. Med, Joum, 
and Chem. and Drugg, 



AN IMPROVED WASH-BOTTLE. 



IN order to insure the perfect washing of a current of 
gas, it is often desirable to pass it through more than 
one wash-bottle. This may, however, be avoided by 
using the apparatus here illustrated, which has been de- 
signed by Greiner and Friedrichs, of Stiitzerbach in ThU- 
ringia (Germany). 

Fig. 1 shows the flask charged with wash-fluid, but not 
in operation. The stopper, exit and delivery tube, and the 
inner washing apparatus are all of glass, and one piece. 
The inner tube, a, contains a float, F, which is seen in Fig. 
1 to float on the surface of the water. When gas passes 
down this tube, the float is pushed to the lower orifice (see 
Fig. 2) and closes it, thereby compelling the ^as to pass 
out through the holes, i t, and to enter the liquid in the 
external tube 6, from which it finally escapes by the 
apertures k k. Thus it will be seen that the gas is com- 
pelled to pass through two layers of liG|uid. As soon as 
the current is interrupted, the float F will rise, and there- 
by clear the orifice of tube a, in consequence of which the 
liquid contained in the body of the flask will soon mingle 
uniformly with that contained in the wash-tubes. 





Oreiner and Friedrichs* wash-bottle. 



ABSOBPTION- AND WASH-BOTTLE. 

To prevent gases which are to be absorbed or washed by 
some liquid from affecting the ordinary corks or 
rubber stoppers with which wash-bottles are usuallv stop- 
pered, an absorption vessel wholly constructed of glass 
has been designed by Greiner and Friedrichs. Its con- 
struction is easily intelligible from the cut. The lower 
vessel serves as a reservoir for the wash-liquid. By blow- 
ing air into the lateral tube of the lower vessel, some of 
the liquid is driven into the upper vessel, or wash-bottle 
proper.— C^m. Zeit, 11, 112. 





Oreiner and Friedrichs' 
wash-bottle. 



Brilka's siphon. 



A NEW SIPHON. 

BRiLKA has devised a new siphon which is based upon 
the same principle as the mjector. On blowing into 
the open end c of the shorter tube, the air escaping oelow 
will cause a rarefaction of the air contained in the longer 
leg a of the siphon proper, which dips into the liquid to be 
drawn off. In consequence of this, the liquid passes over 
and continues to run off, as in any other siphon. As the 
instrument is started by blowing, and npt by suction, 
there is no danger of any of the liquid being drawn into 
the mouth.— -After Chem. Zeit., 1887, 187. 



Improved Heotographic Prints. — According to the 
Pharm. Centralhalle, the distinctness and sharpness of 
heotographic prints may be very materially heightened 
by wetting the paper upon which the prints are to be made 
with alcohol, and removing the excels of alcohol by press- 
ing between blotting paper. 
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Froduotion of Pulque and Mescal in Mexico.* 

Pulque and mescal, which are fermented and distilled 
liquors with a ^reat variety of modifications, are made 
from the sap ana root of the m^uey plant or aloe, known 
as the Agave Americana. This plantj in some thirty 
varieties, grows wild throug:hout Mexico, and in many 
districts it is carefully cultivated. It enters into the 
domestic economy and habits of the Mexicans, and forms 
one of the most useful products of the republic. Its most 
important production is the fibre yieldeaby the long, nar- 
row serrat^ leaves when pressed, and this fibre is said to 
be almost equal in quality to the best Yucatan heniquen, 
or jute. Ropes of great strength are made from some 
varieties of the plant growing in special localities, but 
the pieesed leaves are everywhere of importance for the 
manufacture of paper. For many centuries past, textile 
fabrics have been made from them by the Indians. It is 
stated, in a report of the United States A^iculturai De- 
partment, that the Mexican Qovemment is liberally en- 
couraging the paper manufacture, and a large company 
has been organized to cultivate maguey plants on Govern- 
ment lands. The list of products furnished by the maguey 
is very large, and besides pulque, or Mexican beer, and 
mescal, the chief spirit of the country— a distillation re- 
sembling a coarse quality of gin, and very intoxicating in 
its character— there is a fine qualitv of brandy, known as 
tequila. The daily consumption oi pulque, or beer, in the 
city of Mexico alone appears to be about 150,000 quarts, 
and it appears to be the universal beverage of the country. 
Bein^ in strength about equal to common cider, it is of 
whitish hue, emd has a slightly acid taste, with an odor 
which makes it very disagreeable to all but the natives. 
A maguey plant will reach its maturity in from five to 
ten years, and grows most rapidly in the warm sections, 
though not BO luxuriantly in the hot coast belts. Large 
quantities of mescal are produced in the State of Oajac, 
and tequila^ or maguey orandy, comes chiefiy from the 
district of the same name, in the State of Jalisco. Tequila 
is highl^r valued on account of its purity and^reuKth. 
The Mexican Indians are said to be mordinately fond of 
pulque: it is consumed in large quantities, and forms the 
oasis of a great number of uquors, all of which are in- 
tended to make it stron^r or more agreeable. Pulque is 
made a source of large domestic revenue by all the Suttee; 
the dcdly tax paid on it at the gates of the dty of Mexico 
is estimated at about £1,000. Another liquor produced 
direct from the maguey is known as hjrdromel, or honey 
juice, being the pure and unfermented juice or sap of the 
a^ave. Pulque de chirimoya is made from the hydromel 
ot the cultivated ^^ve, cut imripe at the age of three or 
four years. This is put into skins which have contained 
the '* mother," or pulque made at the regular a^e, five 
years and upwards. ^Hien transported, the snaking 

fives it fiavor and strength. A choicer liquor is made by 
eating, imdergroimd, old heads of agaves, grinding them 
coarsely on a stone, and then settling them to ferment in 
a pulque vessel, after which the contents are distilled. 
The first jar is known as bingeri^ and the rest as bingarroU. 
Pulque uachique, a favorite beverage, is made from ten- 
der agaves, cut when unripe. There are various admix- 
tures made in connection with this. It is quite thick, and 
quahchan is the same, with the fruit of the Peru tree, de- 
prived of its peel, and left in the liquid for three or four 
days. Capolmte is made of the same variety of the pulque, 
with the seed of the red Peru tree infused therein. After 
fermentation, it is hot and noxious. A species of mescal 
is made by distilling puZgu^ tUichique and molasses, after 
being allowed to ferment in goa{-skin vessels. In addi- 
tion to these, there are about seventeen other compoimds 
made by mixing sugar and sweet almonds ground with 
the juice of corn-stalks, sugar or honey being added ; by 
mixmg white pulque with blackberries, capunns, pepper, 
and sugar; by mixtures of prickly -pear juice, and fer- 
menting or distilling the same; by aading to white pulque 
honey, pepper, anise, and capsicum, leaving the same to 
ferment for twenty-four hours; by mixing pulque with 
wild plums ijaboa) and sugsu:. Mantequua is made of 
pulque, brandy, and sugar. A wine named rescado is 
maae of the trunks of agaves deprived of leaves, cooked 
in an oven for about a fortnight, then mashed and put 
with pulque into skins, to which is added mountain hysop, 
hnd the liquid is left for two days. Tepemi is a wine or 
liquor produced from the pressed leaves of the narrow 
agave, m which acacia wood is boiled, in order to give it 
stren^h. Mescalde guadalajara is made by first fer- 
menting in skins, water, honey, and agave heads, and 
then distilling the liquor. The maguey plant, from which 
the pulque is made, grows as high as ten or fifteen feet, and 
the miel or juice is sucked up through a siphon made of 
a large gourd with a cow*s horn m it, which is called 
accuete. Accompanying the men whose business it is to 
collect this juice, and who are called thachiaueroa^ are 
donkeys, which have their backs laden with sheep skins, 
into which thejuice is poured after being sucked up by 
the siphons. The plant is prevented from fiowering at 
the aee when it usually yields pulque, and during its 
growth it thi'ows out shoots or young plants, which are 
w ^^■^^— III ...-....,, .-.,,,, 

* From tbe Jounutl q£ tlie Sodet/ of Arts. 
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removed from the parent plant ^^^^nSl^* three feet 
high, that is, after two years' growth-^ -^yr^ are planted 
out at a distance of a yard apart. The ^^f^hiqueros go 
periodically among the plants, and mark those which are 
fit for tappmg by cutting a cross on the top of the highest 
stalk of each plant. When the maguey iB fit for tapping, 
the thachiqueros trust aside the spiky stalks, and cut out 
the meyolote or central spoke, leaving a cavity which 
they visit after eight days, when it is ruU of juice. The 
plants only begin to yield juice when^the fiower stalk is 
on the point of its development, and this is generally dis- 
covered by the direction of the radical leaves. When the 
fiower staJk is on the point of formation, these leaves rise 
from the earth to which they are inclined, and endeavor 
to form a junction, so as to protect the fiower. They be- 
come also of a clearer green, and there are other signs 
which are closely watched by cultivators. The maguey, 
after the expiration of eight days, is tapped regmariy 
three times a day, and yields over a gallon a day, and 
bears for three months, each plant producing about one 
hundred and twenty gallons before it dies. The juice, 
when extracted, is conveyed to a large building fitted with 
square wooden frames, on which are stretched cowhides 
shaped like vats, the hair being upwards. The liquid ap- 
pears to curdle during fermentation, and has an offensive 
odor; fresh juice is applied three times a day, and when 
drawn off, the liquor is placed in barrels ana sold to the 
pulqueries, or drinking- places. The city of Apam pro- 
duces the finest pulque sent to the city of Mexico, and this 
seBs readily at about fourpence a gallon. The maguey 
will fiourish on the most arid and rocky soils, is not affected 
by drought, hail, or even severe frosts, and the plant is 
used for almost every domestic purpose, from making in- 
toxicants to the thatching of huts. ^ 

Picrate of Ammonium in Malarial Diseases. 

Dr. H. Mabttn Clark, of the Amritsar Medical Mission. 
Punjab, has treated no fewer than 10,000 cases of malarial 
diseases with picrate of ammonium, and in half the cases 
he has kept a record. In nine cases out of 5,000 did the 

Sicrate fail, and in these quinine cured at once. The usual 
ose is from i grain to li j^rainsfour or five times a day in 
pill. Half a grain is a fair average dose. Thus given the 
result is soon visible. In the great majority of the cases 
treated, i-grain doses in the interval prevented the recur- 
rence of the next attack of the fever, while in about 20 
per cent of the patients two or three attacks followed be- 
tore the fever ceased.* In only one case of quartan ague, 
despite large doses of the salt, the fever recurred for six 
periods, gradually diminishing in intensity, and then 
yielded to it. It is equally successful in all forms of ague, 
but it is a curious fact that the caaes in which it failed to 
cure were all of the tertian variety. Dr. Clark has Jilso 
employed this agent in the treatment of twenty-five cases 
of malarial neuralgia of various nerves, six cases of ma- 
larial headache, and one of malarial colic. In all these 
cases it cured completely and speedily. In addition to 
bein^ cheaper and given m smaller doses, picrate of am- 
monium does not produce the impleasant enects that qui- 
nine does, such as headache, deainess, tinnitus, etc. Nor 
does it, like quinine, disorder the digestion or cause nausea 
as quinine does in India. — Chem. and Drugg, 



Qerman Export of Ether and Piorio Add.— Last year 
375,700 kg. of ether and collodion were exported by Ger- 
many, against 1885, 704,400 kg. Of this total Franco was 
the recipient last year of 158,000 kg., against 1885. only 
3,700 kg., or an increase of 154,300 Kg. Picric acia was 
exported during 1886, having a weight of 53,300 kg., 
a^unst the previous yeax £(2,700 kg., or an increase 
of 20,600 k^. For January this year the export of ether 
shows an increase of 17,800 kg., and that of picric acid 
about 7,400 kg. This increase is mainly due to the devel- 
oped export trade with France in these materials, as in 
February 22,800 kg. ether and 10,000 kg. picric acid were 
exported to that country, against January, 1886, only 300 
kg. of ether; the export of picric acid being niL—Kuh- 
low's Oer, Trade Rev, 

''The English papers print a report concerning the al- 
leged purchase, on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, of 
picric acid and sulphuric ether by the French Govern- 
ment. The substances in question are said to be employed 
in the manufacture of that mysterious explosive known 
as m^l^nite, the secret of which is supposed to be in pos- 
session of the French War Office. The German daily 
press has recently confirmed the truth of the reported 
purchases so far as Germany is concerned, and one paper 
even named the well-known Berlin *' Chemische Fabrik, 
vormals E. Sobering," as being the principal contractor 
for sulphuric ether. It was added that the managers of 
the Berlin works, as soon as they became aware of the 
purpose for which the chemical was required, communi- 
cated with the German Government, in order to ascertain 
whether the continued sale of sulphuric ether to the 
French War Office was consistent with German interests. 

To this communication, it is said, the reply was received 
that no objection whatever would be raised to the seJe of 
the eihev.'^—Dingl, Pol J. 
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NEW THEBMO-BEQUIiATOBS. 

GBOROB W. A. Eahlbaum's thermo-regulator consiBts of 
of a U-shaped glass-tube, one leg being only half the 
the length of the other. The longer leg has a lateral tube 
fused to it, through which the gas passes to the burner. 
At the otifice of the longer leg, a brass neck is affixed, 
through which passes a bent glass-tube CX>, obliquely cut 
off below, ani bearing on one side a ratchet attachment, 
which engages the teeth of the cog K^ the latter being 
revolvable by means of the milled screw visible behind it. 
At the lower end of the ratchet, a cork is attached, which 
is raised or lowered with the tube, and which must slide 
readily up and down, while being at the same time gas- 
tight. A little below the cork, the tube CD has a small 
hole to permit a little of the eas to pass through the 
burner even when the main supply is cut off. The neck of 
the smaller end is slightly flared outwcurds, and a rubber 
ring passed around it, which serves as a washer for a 
metallic cap anplied outside and provided with a lid which 
can be screwed down hermeticalry'. When the apparatus 
is to be prepared for use, it is charged with mercury to 
within about four centimeters of the orifice of the shorter 
leg. Next a column, about two centimeters high, of a 
volatile liquid of such a nature that it will be converted 
into vapor at the temperature to be obtained by the appa^ 
ratus, is poured on top of the mercury, l^e tube is now 
inclined 60 as to bring the contents of the short leg to the 
verv orifice, and a cork, about two centimeters long, so 
pushed down upon it, which is then cut off square at the 
top. The brass cap is then screwed down ti^ot. 

C is connected with the gas supply, and E with the 
burner under the apparatus. As soon as the generated 
temperature has converted the inclosed volatile nquid into 
vapor, the latter depresses the mercury on its own, and 
raises it on the other side, until it shuts off- the supply of 
gas at CD. By r^ulating the height of the latter tube, 
any* desired temperature may be obtained and main- 
tained. The outer tube A has a mark ab scratched upon 
it. This serves to adjust the tube CD to any given or pre- 
determined height, and therefore to any previously de- 
termined temperature.— ^er. d. Deutach. Chem, G^., 
1886, 2,860. 

Improvements in Morphiometrical Assay. 

In a lengthy paper "On the Analysis of Opium," Mr. 
Charles M. Stillwell gives a detailed description of an 
improved method, of which we ^ve only the salient points 
of the process, excepting the chief improvement proposed 
by the author, namely, the new ** Washing Solutions," 
which we give in full : ^ 

1. Sampling,— Take a portion of every tenth lump in 
a case. 

2. Preparing the Sample, — Mix the small samples thor- 
oughly, either by kneading or rolling; or by drying with 
previous estimation of the water. 

3. Ertraction of the Morphine, —Weigh off about 10 Gm. , 
noting the exact weight taken. Treat this with 100 C.c. 
of water in a suitable vessel, macerate, let stand one 
night, filter and wash, making two portions of the filtrate. 
Evaporate on a water-bath, first the weaker portion, 
about 70 C.c. of the solution, then add the stronger por- 
tion, and evaporate all to 25 C.c. Add 5 C.c. of alcohol, 
and stir imtil all is dissolved. 

4. Precipitation of the Morphine, — Transfer the solution 
to a suitable fiask, add 5 C.c. more of alcohol, and mix. 
Then add 30 C.c. of ether (spec. grav. 0.728 at 15.6° C.= 
60' F,), and mix. Then add 4 C.c. of a'10-per-cent water 
of ammonia, spec. gr. 0.960. Shake violently until the 
crystals form, and let stand over night. 

6. Filtration of the Morphine,— Filter off, first, the 
ethereal solution, and wash well with ether. Then filter 
the aqueous solution and wash, first, with *' morphiated 
spirit," then with " morphiated loader," then with ** mor- 
phiated spirit," and finally with ether. Dry at 100** C. 
(212' F.) and weigh, using balanced papers. 

6. Purification of the Morphine,— Tvea,t the impure pre- 
cipitate with hot alcohol until all the morphine is dis- 
solved. Wash thoroughly with hot alcohol, dry, and 
weigh the insoluble residue. Subtract this from the first 
weight of the precipitate to get the amount of morphine 
present. 

7. Statement of Results,— Give the percentage of mois- 
ture present at 100** C. (212° F.), and ot morphine, both on 
the wet and dry basis, in terms of crystallized morphine: 
CitHi,NO.H.O [mol. w. 303] dried at 100° C. 

In the detailed execution of that portion of the process 
which involves the washing of the precipitated morphine, 
several difficulties are met with. The amount of ether 
recommended by Dr. Squibb is so small that in some 
cases where the filtration proceeds with great difficulty, 
much of the ethereal solution is evaporated from the 
edges of the filter paper, leaving its contents behind, and 
these are not thoroughly washed out by the subsec^uent 
treatment. The amount of water also is, in the opinion of 
Mr. Stillwell, too small to allow of perfect washing. We 
shall now quote his own words : 

"' In order to obviate these difficulties, I have adopted a 
plan for which I am indebted to a paper published by E, 
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F. Teschemacher, F.C.S., etc., in the Chemical News, 
Vol. XXXV., p. 47. The first solution, which he calls 
** Morphiated Spirit,'^ is made by mixing one part of am- 
monia solution, sp. gr. 0.880, with twenty parts of alco- 
hol, and digesting in this mixture for severed days a large 
excess of morphia. The clear solution will contain 0.33 
per cent of morphia. The second solution, called '^Mor- 
phiated Water, ^^ is water saturated by long shaking with 
morphia. The filtered solution contains 0.04 percent 
morphia. By washing with these solutions, the extractive 
matter is completely removed from the filter-paper, and 
crystals of morphia. I prefer to use balancea niter-pa- 
pers of 4^ inches diameter. The solution is run through 
one of these, and, by means of the thorough washing with 
the solutions above described, the two papers are left, at 
the end of the operation, ready for weighing against each 
other, as at first. I pour off the ethereal stratum thix)ugh 
the filter, as above described, and then wash several times 
with 10 C.c. of ether, rinsing the fiask around without 
shaking, and letting settle for a few minutes. Even if a 
small amount of the ethereal residue is left upon the pa- 
per by evaporation, it is immaterial, as in the subsequent 
treatment this is removed. A small siphon is advantage- 
ously used to draw off the ethereal solution from tne 
Erlenmeyer fiask, but if an attempt be made to siphon off 
the ethereal washings, it will be found that the bubbles 
formed in the ether collect in the tube of the siphon and 
prevent its action, so that it is 
better to wash by decantation. 
If some of the aqueous solution 
pass into the filter with the 
ether it is of no importance. 
The washing with ether is fol- 
lowed, first, by a thorough 
washing with the '" Morphiated 
Spirit, thus removing all the 
coloring matter and resin solu- 
ble in this menstruum, and 
then by a thorough washing 
with the ''Morphiated Water,' 
until the ffitrate comes through 
colorless, and the paper shows 
bj its color that all the extrac- 
tive matter is removed. By 
the use of the Erlenmeyer flask 
it is possible to remove with 
the rubber-tipped rod all the 
crystals from tne fiask, so that 
no drying and weighing of the 
flask is needed. After the 
washing with the ^^ Morphiated 
Water '^the filter is left to drain 
for a few minutes in the funnel, 
and two washings of 10 C.c. 
each with the ^'Morvhiated 
Spirit '^ are given. Tnis re- 
moves the bulk of the water 
from the paper and crystals. 
Let drain for a few mmutes, 
keeping the funnel covered 
with a watch glass, and then 
wash twice with 10 C.c. each 
time of ether. This Will remove 
any narcotine which may have 
been left from the evaporation 

of the ethereal solution at the beginning of the operation. 
The paper and contents are thus left in a condition to be 
rapidly dried. Let the filter and its contents stand ex- 
posed for a few minutes, and then dry at 100 C.c. and 
weigh. Twenty minutes or half an hour's drying is usu- 
ally sufficient. 

** On account of the removal of the water, it is possible 
to dry the filter and its contents in a short time at a much 
lower temperature than 100" C. ; but as it is easier to em- 
ploy this heat, and no decomposition of the morphia 
crystals occurs, I use it. A precipitate of morphia crystals 
was dried for two hour.^ at 60° C, yielding a weight of 
1.306 grammes. It was further dried for three .hours at 
the same heat, and then weighed 1.305 grammes; still 
further dried for two hours at 100** C., it became 1.308 
grammes. 

" The mother-liquor, together with the first washings of 
ether and '' Mornhiated Spirit,'* is put in a flask, 3 C.c. of 
ammonia added, and the corked flask is set aside over 
night, in order to see if a further crvstalline precipitate 
of morphia occur. If the solution is lett exposedin an open 
beaker, amorphous flakes will settle out, consisting chiefly 
of resinous matter, very different from the heavy crystal- 
line deposit of morphia. 

** Having thus obtained the weight of the crystalline 
precipitate, it is still necessary to further purify it before 
the final calculation is made for the per cent.*^ The pre- 
cipitate of morphia obtained by Dr. Squibb*s process con- 
tains insoluble matter, resinous and other organic matters, 
soluble in alcohol, ana meconate of lime, the latter con- 
stituting about 25 per cent of the impurities present. The 
average amount of the impurities present in the crystals 
obtained by his process is 8 per cent of the weight of the 
crystals. The meconate of lime extracted by the acid 
solution of the opium is retained ia solutioa until the ad* 
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dition of the am n3nia, whea it is pracipitated with tha aside during four hours, repeatedly agitating. Then fil- 

crjTstals of morphia, and remains with them until the final ter and aid to the filtrate one drop of a solution of soda 

weighing. The resinous aad other organic matters, in- [spec. gr. 1.160], which should not cause the separation of 

soluble in water hut soluble in alcohol, are not thoroughly any visible solid matter, either at once or in the course of 

removed with tne limited washing given in his process. one hour. [Schlickum points out that while a shorter 

and no provision is made for their subsequent removal, time may be sufficient to cause the separation of crystalr 

The thorough washing with '* Morphiated Spirit,^^ which line chromate of quinine, so far as is at all possible, it is 

I employ taking out these substances, and the subsequent yet advisable to allow four hours to elapse betore filtering, 

treatment with ^'Morphiated Water '^ removes those in- Alonger time may perhaps be still more advantageous.] 

soluble in alcohol, so that the chief impurity present in On examining artificially prepared mixtures of sulphate 

the crystals of morphia obtained by my modification of of quinine with one per cent of the sulphates of quinidine, 

the process is meconate of lime, together with some or- cinchonine, and cinchonidine by the abov e-mentioned 

ganic matters insoluble in water and alcohol. method, I at once obtained a strong turbidity upon thead- 

*' Purification of the Precipitate, — After drying and dition of the soda in the case of quinidine. Withi^incbo- 

weighing the crystals, they are carefully rubbed or brushed nine, I obtained a notable amount of crystalline fiakes 

from the filter, the latter being then placed in a funnel after a few minutes. With cinchonidine, however, it re- 

ani preserved, with its balanced paper, for future use. quired about an hour to produce small and rather indis- 

The precipitate is treated in a small beaker with hot alco- tinctly visible fiakes, which became more easily distin- 

hoi of 95 per cent. This dissolves all the morphia, leaving guishable on raising the amount of cinchonidine to two 

the insoluble organic matter and meconate of lime. The per cent. The execution of this test is so easy that it is, 

hot alcoholic solution is run through the filter which can- under all circumstances, applicable to the detection of 

tained the morphia, the small portion of the crystals re- quinidine and cinchonine. As to cinchonidine, a parallel 

maining on the paper being thus drenched with hot alco- experiment should be made with chemically pure sulphate 

hoi, and the morphia dissolved. This treatment with hot of quinine. If both samples are placed in the proper 

alcohol is continued until all the morphia is dissolved. light, any resulting turbidity in tbe suspected sample 

This extraction with alcohol may be done in a Boxhlet's may be easily detected. 

apparatus, if desired. The filter is then dried, with its De Vrij himself, however, has already published a sim- 

balanced paper, and the amount of residue obtained. ilar modification of his test. He triturates 2 Gm. of the 

This is subtracted from the original weight of the pre- sulphate of quinine to be tested with gradual addition of 

cipitate, and the remainder calculated into the per cent of 200 Gm. of water, transfers the mixture to a glass vessel, 

morphia. The alcoholic solutions of morphia are placed adds a solution of 0.5 Gm. pure chromate of potassium in 

in a bottle and left to deposit the excess of morphia; and 20 Gm. of water, shakes energetically during five minutes, 

the alcohol, saturated with morphia, is used for the then transfers the whole to a filter and, having added one 

preparation of the '' Morphiated Spirit ^^^ as above de- drop of soda solution to the filtrate, heats the latter 

scribed. Meconate of lime I found to be perfectly in- to boiling. On cooling, the liquid will remain clear if the 

soluble in boiling alcohol. A long treatment with this quinine was pure ; but if other alkaloids were present, the 

solvent fcdied to dissolve enough meconate of lime to give liquid will be more or less turbid. Mixtures of sulphate 

a trace of color with ferric salts."— After ^m. Chem. of^quinine with 2 per cent of cinchonidine sulphate, when 

Joum, , Vol. 8, No. 5, thus tested, and though cooled to "* C. , yielded satisfactory 

results only when cinchonine was present. In the case of 

On Ouinine Teats quinidine and cinchonidine, however, the results were 

iq^iu^une e ^ doubtful. Consequently, the above modification appears 

The question of quinine tests, which has recently been to be made at the sacrifice of exactness, 

made a very prominent one bv Dr. de Vrij, who showed After all, I am inclined to prefer the oxalate method, 

that even the best commercial kinds of sulphate of qui- based on a similar principle, and devised by Schaefer. 

nine contained much more of secondary alkaloids (chiefly Shimoyama already utilized the different solubility of the 

cinchonidine) than had been suspected, is likely to engage oxalates of the cinchona alkaloids for the purpose of de- 

the attention of pharmacists and chemists for some time termining them quantitatively. According to him the 

to come. Not long ago, we published de Vrij's improved several oxalates require for solution: 

chromate test. This has, since then, been slightly im- Oxalate of Quinine 1,080 parts of water 

proved by Schlickum. Instead of quoting the full paper " " Cinchoniduie 250 *• 

of the latter, we will give the salient portions of a paper '* " Quimdme «.... 160 " «* 

by Dr. Vulpiifi in the Pharm, Centralhalle (1887, No. 4) re- " '* Cmchonme 100 " 

f erring to the subject. He says : at ordinary temperature. 

'' Hesse makes the interesting revelation that the solid Comparing with these figures the rate of solubility of 

substance which is seen to separate when a sample of im- the alkaloids themselves [quinine requires less water for 

pure quinine is tested by means of Kerner's, or Hesse's, solution than its oxalate ; the other alkaloids require more 

or the bisulphate test, is not pure cinchonidine^ as seems than their respective oxalates], it follows that a aaturated 

to have been heretofore assumed, but that these crystals solution of oxalate of quinine, when treated with soda, 

represent a compound having the formula : will not precipitate any quinine. On the other hand, soda 

^ produces such a precipitate already in unsaturated solu- 

UoH,«N,o.ac«UMN,o, ^i^na ^f ^ine other alkaloids. Hence, if a solution of sul- 

consisting, therefore, of 2 molecules, or U.fi% of cinchoni- P.^^*® .^l^^^®/? converted into oxalate bv precipita- 

dine, and 1 mol.. or 35.5jg of quinine. If these statements ^^''V'J^^ f^ alkah oxalate, the ^tratewUl notl)e rendered 

are correct, as may be assumed from the reputation of the turbid unless it contams some of the other alkaloids 

author, it follows that the quantitative estmiations of im- The test is performed, acceding to Schaefer, as foUows: 

purity in commercial quinxnes, which have hitherto been Schaefer sO^te Tc8^-Boil iQm. of the sidphate of 

iiade, based upon the above tests, have been one-thii-d too quinine ^th 65 Gm. of water in a tored flask for a few 

large. In conSequence of this, it is not to be wondered at ?^}?^*5«» *?«° ?^^ ^ solution of 0.5 Om. of neutral crys- 

that Hesse doesiot attribute great weight to the recently ^^^^^ potassium oxalate in 6 Gm of water, add enough 

published reports on the percentage of impurity in qui- water ^^ ^^^^^he *^^^^ 

mne. Nevertheless, he pfeads for the acceptance oi a water-bath at 20 C. (68 F.) for half an hour reputedly 

quantity of cinchonidine up to four per cent from an »*\?kin§, transfer to a filter, and imx 10 Gm. of the filtrate 

^onomical stendpoint, which is, however, not acceptable ^^^^ J^rop of solution of «)da Neither a cloudiness nor 

either to the pharmacopoeia or tepharmaciste, particular- anv other separation should take i)la5?e. 

ly as there are seveial German makers of piirer quinine O? ^^^^^ ^""P^® ?^ T^ auinme according to this 

at but sHghtiy advanced cost. method theliqmd remained absolutely cl^, but ifonly one 

De Vrij-recenUy defended his lately published chromate P«r cent of any of the other three alk^^^ was present it 

test (see our Febrliary number, page 28) against objections be^e at once strongly fwrbid after addition of the soda, 

raised by others. At the same &, heiStroduced amod- No one will probably want to use a test, for practical 

ification calculated te prevent the small quantities of qui- PSTR^^®®' ^^^*i7^H^^T ^"T !u^* T ^^^ l®°* ^^^^*?®I 

nine hydrate, which sometimes separate upon the concen- alkaloids. On the other hand, the test may be made less 

tration of the mother-liquor from the ctromate, .from exacting either by taking less of the quimne salt, or by 

being mistaken for cinchonidine. The modification is usmg more water. • ^u * ^4. -.u * •*. 1 n 

simply this, that the mother-Uquid is not to be concen- The value of this test hes m the fact that it reveals all 

trat?/ at all but merely mixed with a drop of solution of of the secondary alkaloids with neariy the same certainty, 

soda, and then warmed in a fiask on the water-bath. If 5?^^^^^^?,^^?.^^"? ™T*? ^"^^*^^«; ^^ ^^,,^^ 

the sulphate of quinine contains over ^% of cinchonidine, disadvantage that it reqmres the use of a.wateh and ther- 

the liqiUd becomes turbid already at 40a\ (104" F.) ; if 2^ "^""^f^h ^l^ tTZJ!^bJ^<:i.^^^ 

are p^ent, at 25" C. (77^ F.). But if the Uquid is free from Both of the methods above described axe also directly 

cincLnidiiie, it remains c/eax even at a^iling temper- -P|a^£,K^^^^^^^ ^^S^%mploy the oxalate 

Schlickum has succeeded in modifying De Vrij's method method, it mav be added, that, after precipitating with 

so that it may be executed with e^lnd dispatch. As S^^^^jJ^t^'J^ J^^f 1^^^^^ fJS^^ 

finally settiedV Pharm, Zeit.^ No. 3), it is as follows : fe^^eSTon^ 

De Vrifs Chromate Test Modified by Schlickum, prevent the latter from acquiring a higher temperature 

Place 0.5 Gm. of the sulphate of quinine in a test-tube from the fiask. 

with 10 Gm. of water, and heat to boiling. Add 0.15 Gm. Dr. Vulpius concludes his paper with the remark that, 

of powdered chromate of potassium, and set the test-tube in his opinion, the problem of testing commercial sulphate 
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of quinine for its purity has been practically solved. We 
might add, however, that, in our judgment, the last word 
haa not yet been spoken, there being already several 
prominent authorities at work to improve the existing 
methods still further. 

Note on Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil. 

The Chem. and Druqg,^ in an editorial on this season^s 
crop of Norwegian cod-liver oil, says: 

Statistics respecting the amount of oil yielded by this 
season^s catch are somewhat varying, but we have every 
reason to believe that the figures given in our last trade 
report were as nearly as possible correct. These figures 
comprised the oil produced until February 12th, but they 
referred only to tne fishing in Lof oden proper, and did not 
include that at Vesteraalen, Nordmore, and Sondmore. 
Including the latter localities, the total yield up to 
March 3d is computed at 1,650 barrels (39,600 gallons), 
against 6,100 barrels (146,000 gallons) up till March 5th, 
1386. Another report places the yield very slightly lower ; 
but, taking even the large figure as the correct one, it is 
clear that the fishing during that part of the season which 
has now passed has scarcelv yielded one-fourth of that of 
the corresponding part of the previous year. The weather 
in the Lofoden has not been very cold this season, but ex- 
tremely stormy. On many days it has been impossible for 
the boats to put to sea; on other occasions, gear and net 
have suffered severe damage, and the violence of the gale 
has now and then been such as to destroy several of the 
small buildings in which certain operations connected with 
oil-refining are carried on. Telegrams received in London 
this week report a continuance of unfavorable weather. 

Towards the end of March, the cod commence to make 
their appearance further northwards on the Finmarken 
coast, and the Lofoden fishing generally declines a fort- 
night or so afterwards, while the Finmarken season lasts 
until well in May or even June. 

The Finmarken yield is decidedly below that of the 
Lofoden, so far as quality is concerned, the fish becoming 
leaner as the season advances, while, as a rule, the quan- 
tity produced in Lofoden is also larger. 

Detection of Hydrocyanic Aoid« 

Tracks of hydrocyanic acid may be detected in the fol- 
loi^ing manner: 

The liquid supposed to contain the acid is treated with 
a few drops of potassium-nitrate solution, from two to 
four drops of ferrous-sulphate solution, and so much 
diluted sulphuric acid, untu the yellow-brown color of the 
basic ferric salt formed is just changed into a light-yel- 
low. The liquid is then heated to boilmg, and afterwards 
^owed to cool. The iron in excess is precipitated with a 
few drops of ammonia, filtered, and the filtrate tested 
with one or two drops of dilute, colorless ammonium sul- 
phide. If hydrocyanic acid was present in the original 
solution, the liquid at once assiunes a violet color whicli 
changes in a few minutes into blue, then green, and finally 
into yellow. Very minute traces of hydrocyanic acid 
produce a bluish-green color, which soon changes into 
greenish-yellow. 0.000032 Gms. hydrocyanic acid in 10 C.c, 
of water can be thus detected.— Jowr. Soc. Chem. Ind. and 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Salioin. 

The editor of the Chemist and Druggist (Feb. 5th), com- 
menting upon the recent sudden advance in the price of 
salicin, which appears to be entirely due to speculation, 
makes the following remarks upon the sources it is ob* 
tainedfrom: 

''The supply of willow bark is limited, but is practi- 
cally sufficient for all requirements. Though obtconable 
from more than twenty species of Salix, there cure oidy a 
few which yield it in sufficiently larse quantity for manu- 
facturers' purposes. Salix alba, Salix Caprea, and Salix 
pupurea are the principal species operated upon, while 
certain kinds of poplar bark also yiela sufficient salicin to 
be worth working. The bark is obtained prinoip^y from 
Germany and America. Although it grows abundantlv 
in this country, most of the bark which has been tried,, 
even of species which generally yield salicin, has been 
f oimd useless. For example, the bark of several trees of 
Salix purjyurea which grew near a chemical factory was 
tried, but it yielded nothing. The process of manufacture 
is very simple. The bark is placed in lar^e cylindrical 
iron tanks mto which steam is passed ; this condensing 
forms a concentrated infusion, which is drawn off and 
treated with lime to remove tannin and coloring matter. 
The clear liquor is then passed to the crystallizing vats, 
the crvstalline deposit afterwards collected, placed in 
calico bag, and subjected to hydraulic pressure, whereby 
residual coloring matter is pressed out. The semi-dried 
matter is afterwards re-crystallized. Some time ago an 
attempt was made to utiuze the spent bark for paper- 
making, the fibre being to;igh and of considerable length; 
but whether the attempt proved successful or not has not 
transpired. The proposal was not due to the low price of 
salicin, but to the unmanageableness of the waste bajrk, 
which manufacturers have either to bum or cart away at 
considerable expense.'' 



AN ACCUBATB PIPBTTB WITHOUT 
GRADUATION, 



OThbn the same volume of a liquid is to be measured off 
V f very frequently, or when an apparatus is to be set 
up which delivers always the same volume of a certain 
reagent, the ungraduated pipette, designed by A. Beutell 
and F. W. Dafert, will render excellent service. 

That part of the apparatus which constitutes the pipette 
proper is the twice bent tube Ky from jB to Z. Its orifice 
at e has a small glass-rod fused to the outside (see enlarged 
cut at side) which serves to draw out the last drop when 
the contents are discharged. This tuhe^K may be chosen 
of any desired size or volume, as its exact volume may be 
easilv determined by measuring the contents flowing from 
it. Or^ it may be made of a size to deliver a fixed volume 
of liqmd at a given temperature. 
The method of charing the apparatus is the following: 
A reservoir containing the hquid, and standing at an 
elevated place, is connected with the orifice d. It will be 
seen, by following this tube, that there is a stop-cock at A, 
and that it communicates not only with the pipette tube 
K, but also with an upright tube K, ending in a small ori- 
fice within a cup-shafH9d receptacle A. It may be at once 




Dafert'8 burette. 

mentioned that the capacity of the pipette K^ from the 
orifice e to the stop-cock -B, is exactly the same as that of 
the tube K, from its upper orifice to a point precisely on a 
level with the upper edge of stop-cock B. 

The first thing to do is to fill the apparatus full of liquid. 
B being kept clo^, A is opened so that liquid may fill the 
tube ^until it overflows into the cup. A is then closed. 
A beaker is now held close under the orifice e, stop-cock B 
opened, and the liquid in K will thereupon fall and enter 
the tube K, partly passing out. The whole operation is 
repeated until the pipette K is completely fillea. 

The apparatus is now ready for constant use. It is only 
necessary to place a suitable vessel imder the orifice e, and 
to open tne stop-cock jB, when the contents of the pipette 
will flow into the former. B is then closed, and A opened. 
This causes the upright tube f to be recharged. A is 
closed, and the contents of the pipette may now again be 
discharged as before, and so on. It has been found that 
by using this device a greater accuracy is attained than 
by actual measuring with graduated pipettes. 

The apparatus will be patented, and will be made by C. 
€^rharat, of Bonn. 




A NEW PINCH-COCK FOB BUBBEB TUBING, 

THE clamp or pinch-cock here shown is operated bv two 
fingers grasping the ends or handles of the two hooks 
or rings a and 6, which are joined together like shears, 
and which are pressed together until the tube which 
X>asses through the round openings a or; 6 is sufficiently 
compressed. The toothed spring o, engaging a corre- 
sponding projection in the handle s, holds the clamp in 
position. It only requires a touch of the projecting part 
of the spring to release the pressure. (Gterm. pat. 37,667.) 

Glycerin as an Aid in Drying. 
It has been found that if printing paper is dampened 
with a dilute solution of glycerin in water, and it be then 
printed upon, the ink upon it will dry very much more 
rapidly than when the glycerin is omitted. 
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-„„ 25,000,000 oomp.'carthartic pills, estimated profit, 60^. 

THE 36,000.000 qulmne pills, •* " 50j(. 

. . .^ . 8.000.000 rhubarb ** ** " lOOjf. 

Amencan Druggist fflrauide;;acts. ." - 'z 

C-^C— ^ Estimated 

Dozens. Nst Pbigb. Pbofit. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL Cod-liver Oil 100,000 $6.00 per doz. 100 to 150^ 

^- " Emulsion 100.000 8.00 " 100 '« ISOjt 

Malt Extract «0,000 6.00 •' 100 " 120jf 

PliarDiacy, diBistry, edI Matoria Mfilica. ^™p%ySph^phit^ K Iw '• m " laS 

This is exclusive of manufacture by retail druggists." 

\r YVT v K *** JXr TM iK»i The source from whence the above statistics are derived 

VOL. A VI., JNO. a. WHOLE JNO. 1D9. ^ ^^^^ mentioned, but we think our readers will agree 

with us that it was probaby the fertile brain of some stock- 

FRED'K A. CASTLE, M.D Editor. broker. 

CHAS. RICE, PH.D Associate Editor. **The manufacture of these articles seems to show a 

^^_^^___^ broad magin of profit, and Dun & Co., and Bradstreet & 

■•• Co., Mercantile Credit Agents, have not reported in the 

last three years the failure of a single corporation manu- 

ruBLisHED BY facturiug these or other pharmaceutical preparations." 

WM. WOOD & CO. 9 66 ft 58 Lafayette Place^ N. T. We had no idea that manufacturing pharmaceuticals is 

_ so lucrative, and we are quite sure that many of our read- 

suBSORiPnoN PRICE peryeT. $i.BO ers will share in our Surprise. 

SINGLE COPIES, .15 ** Whatever untoward efl!ects competition may entail 

may be avoided by this company by its method of organi- 

, ,, , .. . .^ w ^ * .1. * wv zation, and the results to be reasonably expected from the 

Addre« aU oommunloatlons relating to the buidae. of the Amiuiioiii Drug- interest taken in it by consumers of itS pr6ducts. 

OMT. such as BUbsoriptioDS, adyertlsements. chanjce of Post-Offlce address, ut* i^ ^^.^^^^^a *« ^^.^^t. ^^ ^^^^\.^^^^^i^ »i.^«{^;a*«c« y^# 

etc.. to William Wood & Cc;.. 66 and 58 Lafayette Place. New York Ci^. to y,^}l!^^^J^!^J^^^A^^^^?^^ 

whose order all postal money orde« and checks should be made payable. ^^^"^ slanding throughout the COUntry wfio irom theu- 

Communications intended for the Editor "houid be addressed in care of o^ experience Can themselves use and recommend to 

the PubUshera. Others its products. " 

The AMHuoAir DauooBw is issued in the latter part of each month, dated j^ Other words, the Stockholders are also to Serve as a 

for the month ahead. Changes of advertisements should reach us before ^^ . ^^ ^.^*^«;^^«i ^7«^.^ „«^ ^« «v«ii k«. ^^a K,r rA^ 

the 10th. New advertisements can occaidonally be inserted after the 18th. SOrt of professional ctogiie, and we shaU by-and-by ob- 

RaovLAB ADVKBTiBBMxim acoording to size, location, and time. Special Serve that these eminent men will take occasion to re- 
rates on appucation. mark, in any contribution to medical literature, that such 

•■-■■■.■ and such things, ** made by the well-known . . . company 

were used with very satisfactory, indeed, with quite unus- 

EDITORI AL. ually good results," and that ** it will be worth the trouble 

of those who have occasion to treat similar cases, to in- 

A, , , ..... sist that the apothecary shall dispense, for such cases, the 

scmHB has lately come to our notice for staMmg a p^ducts of no other manufacturer." This, we wiU see, 

pharmaceutical company " among physicians and -^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ tl^^ dividend to be deriTod from his 

advantage has been taken of the existence of a certain stock 

number of physicians in every community, who will in- u^^ association of this character will tend to prevent 

dorse anything that will bring their names before the the introduction and distribution of impure preparations, 

public, to give the scheme character. The circular which and to establish reasonable prices for such goods as may 

is issued as a means for promoting subscriptions to its be included in its manufacture." 

stock contains such very remarkable statements that we We all appreciate the truth of this, for it is well known 
think it worth while to reproduce some of them. The ob- ^^^ whenever a person becomes a stockholder in any con- 
jects of the company are, in the first instance, stated cern, his chief concern lies in having the consumer's inter- 
to be : ^^ carefully looked after, and that the dividends he may 

- The manufacture of reUable chemical and.'pharmaxjeu- Personally derive from his stock is a matter of secondary 

tical preparations, whose qualities for purity, full strength, importance. 

and correct weight shall be guaranteeii by the supervision ** Manufacturers of impure prepcurations will be forced 

of an advisory board of physicians appointed to examine to adopt and maintain the standard of the United States 

and analyze its products, ^^ Pharmacopoeia, as the medical profession at large will pre- 

We have italicized a portion of the above statement for ^^^ only the best of medicines obtainable." 
the purpose of drawing attention to its absurdity as AU of which is mere buncombe. ^. ^ ^ ^ ^. 
contrasted with the names of physicians published a. in- ^^J^^^^^^"^^, fio^t^ff aV'^f ^^r^t 
dorsers of the project, not one of whom would be compe- without experience in its successful adaptation in the pro- 
tent to serve on such a committee or analyze a pharma- posed direction. An eight months' experiment was made 
ceutical preparation. by our manager, the result of which was entirely satisf ac- 

tim^ji.- _x-x*L- -xr. tory, although! instituted upon the smallest possible basis 

-To afford physicians an opportumty of sharing m the ^^^ without the moral anJl pecuniary support which is 

legitimate profits of the manufacture by becoming now secured to this corporation. The physicians' patron- 

stockholders of the company. This opportunity will age is the source of the manufacturers' profit, as through 

1>© given only to a selected list of physicians^^ who may ^e physicians' indorsement alone can any oflacial or other 

subscribe for a lumted number of shares each. pharmaceutical preparation come into general use." 

(Care has been taken to select physicians, whose names, ^^^ ^^ ^re sorry to be obliged to say that it is a very 

when published, would help to advertise the scheme.) gtupid feUow who can't get doctors enough to indorse the 

**It is unnecessary to do more than mention the adul- viHues of any nostrum, hobby, or scheme, providing he 

teration that exists in the manufacture of official and gj^es them an opportunity to see their names published, 

other pharmfitceutical preparations, the injuries that re- ^ u ttt^ ^«^^^«^^il 4. ^.u^ i, „:«•« «^ 4.-r- u n 

suit from the use of adulterated compounds, and the diffi- ^^ P^^P^sf that the physician as a practitioner shaU 

culties with which phvsicians have to contend in their reap the benefit of a purer manufacture; as a consumer 

efforts to obtain results reasonably to be expected from ^^^^ ^^ % ^^^^^ I'^.J^e manufacture of medicines which 

their prescriptions. For example, 2 grains of sulphate ^^ coastantly prescribes. 

quinine pills manufactured by firms of supposed relia- (No mention is made, however, of the mode by which 

bility have been found upon analysis to contain not more his voice shall exert itself.) 

than li grainsof thealkaloid; and fluid extracts 25% below 4, . ^ • „„ „„ i^„^4.^^ „t,«n «^«^;„^ ^ «^««^ «vi « • i 

official requirements have b^en extensively sold. It has ,,ti,tnlf h^« fnZJ^Pnt^ receive a reasonable financua 

been claimed that competition among manufacturers has '^^^^^ ^^^ ^^« investment. 

been the cause of the adulteration, and that this com- The method of organization is somewhat similar to that 
petition would prevent manufacture by the . . . com- pursued in mining ventures, vi«., 600 shares at $60 each 
pany at a reasonable profit; but that this is not so may constitutes Class A. This is usually held by the promo- 
be seen from the limited list of official and other pharma- ters of the scheme, and costs them the preliminary ex- 
ceutical preparations, of which the following is an ap- penses— chiefly desk-room in some office, and the publica- 
proximate estimate of the sale and profit therefrom for the tion of cireulars. Those who promote such schemes usual- 
year 1886 ; ly term this * * getting in on the bottom, "or * * on the floor, " 
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Then comes Class B, composed of those who are allowed 
to come in and pay par value for their stock. In the pres- 
ent instance Class B seems to he expected to furnish the 
advertising also, hut the value of the stock in Class B is 
only $20,000, distrihuted through many individuals, so that 
in any case the unknown hut presumably very limited 
number of holders of Class A will be able to run the ma- 
chine in any event. Altogether the scheme appears to be 
working very well in the sense that its stock has been 
taken by a considerable number of doctors whose social 
status makes their connection valuable ; who have lucra- 
tive practices and money to invest, and who have neither 
time nor ability to look very closely into the management 
of a manufacturing business, the details of which they 
are entirely unfamiliar with. 

The trutn is, that the medical profession generally, and 
in cities especially, are far from being competent judges 
of the punty or general characteristics of the remedies 
employed by them. Their knowledge of medicines is 
largely theoretical, and they depend almost entirely upon 
books and journals for it, rarely, if ever, seeing the drug 
itself. A prescription for some substance, based upon 
what has been read in some journal or book, is written ; 
the pharmacist to whom it goes incorporates the substance 
with others, and in nine cases out of ten the doctor never 
sees the product and could not give a critical opinion of 
its merits if he should see it. This is exactly the sort of 
a man who is ready to accept the statements of some 
shrewd fellow who will flatter his vanity and promise 
a eood return for money invested, and unless the origi- 
nal cost is too great, he will never take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the subject further than to look over the names 
of those who have been similarly roped in. 

Such a scheme may be managed at the outset by good 
and honest men, and for a time be reasonably successful, 
but in the event of financial and business embarrassments 
the control of the corporation may pass into the hands 
of less scrupulous managers, and the corporate name and 
reputation acquired may be used to promote the sale of 
pharmaceutical products of a very inferior quality. The 
value of the indorsements by eminent physicians still re- 
mains as great, and can be used ouite as successfully to 
advertise the degenerate goods as tney were at the outset, 
and the harmful results can only be estimated by some 
one as gifted as the person who is authority for the state- 
ment that 25,000,000 pills of quinine and the i^me number 
of compound cathartics were manufactured in 1886, at a 
net profit of fifty per cent. 



The Southern District Pharmaceutical Association 
(South Dakota) will meet in Sioux Falls Sopt. 6th, 1887. 
The officers are D. S. White, of Flandreau; U. S. Brattch, 
of Parker, Secretary, and L. T. Dunning, of Sioux Falls, 
Treasurer and Local Secretary. 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Public 
Health Association will be held- at Memphis, Tenn., on the 
8th to 11th of November next. 

Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association.— The tenth 
annual convention will occur on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of May at Louisville. Edward Goebel, the Local Secre- 
tary, reminds those who conteinplate an exhibition of 
products that the meeting of the State Medical Associa- 
tion at Paducah, on the 17th of Jime, affords another 
opportunity for displaying wares which will enable them 
to have additional publicity at a slightly increased ex- 
pense. 

Cfhioago College of Pharmacy.— At the annual meeting 
of Chicago College of Pharmacy, held March 8th, 1887, 
the following officers were elected. President, George 
Buck; Vice-President, W. K. Forsyth; Auditor, W. A. 
Puchner; Treasurer, Judson S. Jacobus; Secretary, D. 
H. Galloway. 

Trustees.— Albert E. Ebert, Fred. M. Schmidt, Boch 
Uhlendorf, Andrew Scherer, J. C. Borchardt, August 
Jacobson, F. M. Goodman, Herbert T. Clark, Henry 
Biroth, and Arthur A. Winter. 

The regular summer session opened March 14th, 1887. 

Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Association.— The sixth 
annual meeting will be held in Holyoke, June 7th and 8th, 
1887. The local committee have engaged halls in the 
Windsor Hotel for the meetings devoted to the exhibits; 
space may be had in the exhibition without charge. Ap- 
plications for space will be filed in order of receipt. Mate- 
rial for tables and men to place them will be furnished at 
a nomin^ expense. 

Chas. E. Bardwell, Local Secretary, 

HoLTOKB, Mass., April 13th, 1887. 

Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. — The tenth 
annual meeting of the association wiU be held on June 
14th next in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. The 
members of the college have very kindly offered their 
rooms for the meeting and use of the association. They 
will also, on Wednesday evening,Hlune 15th, give a recep- 
tion to the members and ladies at the college. 

An excursion on the Delaware River is contemplated for 
Thursday, Jime 16th. A large attendance and a delight- 
ful meetmg are looked for. 

J, A. Miller, Secretary^ 

Habkisburo, April 18th, 1687. 



The Alumni of the St. lK>ui8 College of Pharmacy 

have a very wide-awake organizatioB, of whigh W. C. 
Bolen is President; W. H. Gallenkamp and W. H. Motz, 
Vice-Presidents ; H. M. Whelpley, Recording Secretary ; F. 
F. Witting, Corresponding Secretary ; C. Geitner, Treas- 
urer, and A. Weber, Eegistrar. 

Port Worth, Texas, has a recently-organized Association 
of Druggists, of which E. D. Oesch is president; E. M. 
Wells, vice-president; J. G. Browning, secretary, and 
N. E. Grammer, treasurer. A conunittee was chosen to 
provide for the entertainment of the State Association on 
the 10th inst. 

Alumni of the Cincinnati College of Phannaoy.— We 
areindebtedtoMr. Wetterstroem for the following pwar- 
ticulars respecting the annual meeting of this association 
which occurred on the 30th of March: The initiation fee 
was reduced from $5.00 to $2.00 and an annual tax of $1.00 
imposed on ecu^h member. The meetings are to be held 
quarterly. The following officers and committees were 
chosen: President, A. W. Bain; Vice-President, E. W. 
Stahlhuth; Recording Secretary, Herman Serodine ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Albert Wetterstroem; Treasurer, 
Emil Heun ; Executive Board, C. P. Bendigo, C. M. Greve. 
C. W. Smedley, A. Meininger, Louis Sauer, C. Eaefer; 
Delegates to A. P. A., C. M. Greve, Julius Eichberg, A. 
Wetterstroem, E. W. Stahlhuth, Otto Plath; Alternates, 
0. A. Fieber, C. Ashbrook, F. Kalhnayer, B. H. Overbeck, 

A. C. Heinemann; Committee on Social Entertainments, 
H. Serodine, 0. M. Greve, Julius Eichberg; Conunittee on 
Queries, Louis Sauer, A. Meininger, F. Kinzbach; Com- 
mittee on Publication, E. Heun, C. Fennel, L. Elager, K 
Pohlmeier, J. H. Feemster. The latter committee are to 
report upon the practicability of a quarterly journal 
under the auspices of the society. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmaor.— The annual com- 
mencement was held March 18th and the degree of Grad- 
uate in Pharmacy was awarded to 148 students. The 
degree of Master in Pharmacy was conferred upon Alfred 

B. Taylor and William Webb, of Philadelphia; Charles 
A. Heinitsh, of Lancaster, Perm. : C. Lewis Diehl, of 
LouisviUe, Ky. ; and William T. Wenzell, of San Fran- 
cisco. A number of prizes were given, O. v. Cassady, of 
Alliance, Ohio, and C. S. Bendurant, of St. Louis, receiv- 
ing each the gold medal of the ** Proctor Prize." A. L. 
Beck, of Warren, Pa., and E. G. Siebert, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., dividing the ** Henry C. Lea Prize "of $100. 
The latter received also Prof. Maisch's ** Materia Medica 
Prize "of a microscope. E. Breneiser, of Beading, Pa,, 
received the gold medal of the Remington ** Pharmacy 
Prize." A. L. Beck received the Staotler "Chemistry 
Prize " (an analytical balance) and the '* Maris Prize " (a 
prescription balance). The Trimble ** Analytical Prize," 
of $25, went to E. S. Beshore, of Bethel, Pa. E. R. Stitt, 
of North Carolina, received the ** John M. Maisch Prize " 
of $20, and J. G. Patton, of Youngstown, Ohio, the 
** Borre Operative Prize." 

Altunni Association of 41ie Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy.— At the 23d annual meetine^ held March 17th, 
the President, Mr. Wallace Proctor, delivered an address. 
The Secretary reported an increase by 132 new members, 
14 deaths, and a total membership of 1^224. The Trea- 
surer reported a balance of $143.32. David W. Ross was 
elected President, C. B. Lowe and B. F. Scholl, Vice- 
Presidents; W. B. Krensen, Secretary; W. N. Stem, 
Corresp. Sec'y, and E. C. Jones, Treasurer. W. Proctor, 
J. W. England, and H. Trimble were elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Thomas D. McElhenie, of Brooklyn, d^ 
livered the oration ; and addresses for the class of '87 were 
delivered by W. A. Smith, of Philadelphia, E. J. Hard- 
field, of Dodge City, Kansas, and W. C. Helper, of Read- 
ing Pa. O. V. Cassady, of Alliance. Ohio, received the 
gold medal ** Alumni prize." The **Ouiz Master Prize" 
—a silver medal— went to E. S. Beshore, of Bethel, Pa. 
The seven prize certificates to members of the graduat- 
ing class attaining the highest averages were given as 
fofiows: ^^^ . .„ ^ 

Materia Medica— William A. Partee, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Pharmacy— Addison I. Beck, Sharon, Pa. 

Chemistry— C. A. Bondurant, of St. Louis, Mo. 

General Pharmacy— Edgar Breneiser, of Reading, Pa. 

Operative Pharmacy— John G. Patton, Youngstown, 

Analytical Chemistry— Frank W. Droelle, Detroit, 

Mich. ^ , „ .„ ^, . ,. 

Specimens— Bennett I. Taylor, of Zanesville, Ohio, who 
also received a prize for the best collection of indigenotis 
plants; Paul Leuschner, of Detroit, Mich., was awarded a 
prize certificate, also a testimonial certificate for the Junior 
receiving the highest general average of the Class to 
William Crutcher, of Richmond, Ky. The programme 
was interspersed with college songs by a glee club of 
senior students organized dunng the past winter. 

A REOKNT letter from Mr. J. A. Miller, secretary of 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, says that the 
proposed Pharmacy Act had passed the lower house of 
the Legislature by a large majority, and that itsfriendai 
are very hopeful of success. 
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The EfEbot of "Shaying" upon Cultivated dnohona. A Ton of Coal. 

For some time past, a new method of improving the In a paper read before the Royal Institution of Great 

yield of alkaloids in cultivated cinchonas has been em- Britain, Prof. H. E. Roscoe gave the following interesting 

ployed in the East Indian plantations. This is to some statistics of the products obtained from one ton of Lan- 

extent taking the place of the ''mossing " process intro- cashire coal. Distilled in the gas retort, the coal yields: 

duced by Mclvor. The latter consisted in the removal of (1.) 10,000 cu. ft. of illuminating gas. 

a number of narrow longitudinal strips of the bark, the (2.) 20 to 25 gallons of ammomacal liquor, 5"* Tw., 

intermediate strips being left intact, while the denuded equivalent to 30 lbs. ammonium sulphate, 

portions are covered witn moss, under which the bark will (3.) 12 gaUons or 139.2 lbs. gas tar, sp. gr. 1.16. 

oecome renewed. The *' renewed" bark is foimd to be (4.) 13 hundredweight of coke, 

much richer in alkaloids than the old. When it has grown Form the twelve gsulons of gas tar may be obtained : 

sufficiently, the untouched portions are stripped off, and (i.) i.i ibg. Benzene. (6.) 63 lbs. ^Naphthalene, 

this is dome alternately, as long as the tree will permit. (2.) 0.9 lb. Toluene. (7.) 17 lbs. Creasote. 

Begarding the new process of shaving, the following (8.) 1.6 lb. Phenol. (8.) 14 lbs. Heavy Oil. 

extracts from the official report of Mr. CiEkwson, Director (4.) 2.44 lbs. Light Naphtha. (9.) 0.46 lbs. Anthracene, 

of the Gk)vemment Cinchona plantations, Nilgiris, for (6) 2.4 Ibe. Heavy Naphtha. (10.) 69.6 lbs. Pitch. 

1885-1886, will give some interesting information: From the benzene may be obtained 1.23 methyl violet, 

Renewal by Shamvg^Shajmg cinchona trees has been sufficient to dye 1.009 yds. of flannel a full violetf Other- 

for some years a method of harv^ting bark which in ^ige the benzene and toluene together may be made to 

some districts works better than that of stripping and yield o.623 lbs. magenta, sufficient to dye 500 yds. of flan- 

mossing. Thecellular and ncher portion of the bark is ^el a full shadT^The phenol will yield 1.2 lbs. aurin, 

removed in this way^ and the fibrous portion is left. The ^hich will dye 120 yds. of flannel a full orange. The 

bark thus treated thickens again and the shavm^ taken naphthalene may yield either 7.11 lbs. vermillinf scarlet 

from It are found to be ncher still m aUcaloids. The an- sufficient to dye 2,560 yds. of flannel a full scarlet, or 9.5 

aJysis of some succirubra shavmgs, taken from trees ibs, of naphthol yellow, sufficient to dye 3,800 yds. of 

grown m the Ouchterbourg Valley will show ^ what an flannel a fOU yeUow. From the anthracene may be ob- 

^f^l^'^A^ ?y ^ improved by this method. The renew- tained 2.25 lbs. of alizarin, 20 per cent, sufficient to dye 

als had been taken after intervals of twelve months ; the 255 yds. of cotton a full turkey red. 

experiment, therefore, has lasted over three years. The following, accordiig to Prof. Roscoe, are the prin- 

Quinine. ^iSSSh, Total. cipal dy OS derived from gas tar : 

Originalbark 1.35 5.87 7.22 !• From benzene, the aniline series; (a). Fe/tou;«, orange- 

Once renewed 2.46 4.22 6.68 yellow or acid yellow, metanil yellow, auramine : (b). 

Twi<5e renewed 8.60 8.99 7.69 Broumy brown, Y. ; (c). Orange, diphenylamine or Black- 
Thrice renewed 3.87 8.71 7.58 ley orange, chrysoidine, Y, orange I,* orange II,* orange 

The increase in quinine during the flrst and second year ^ (Helianthine), orange IV. ; (d). Red, safranin; (e). 
by renewing is most satisfactory ; the increase in the third Blues, diphenylamine blue, methylene blue, indulin 
year is not so prominent, but the bark is good, and indi- (Campbelline) ; (f). Violets, methyl violet, 6 B, methyl 
cates that shaving for at least four years might be permit- violet R. ; (g). Green, malachite green, brilliant green, 
ted. The trees upon which these experiments were made ^^ K'®®'^* m , « ^. , , -r^ 
were six years old when the original bark was taken. If 2- From Toluene, (a). Brown, Bismarck brown, R. ; 
at this comparatively early age they are not injured by (^)- Orange, chrysoidine, R. ; (c). Reds, Magenta, R., Ma- 
shaving, and renew their bark so weU, it is not desirable *®'^*?v?- i ^^' ^Y^i Blackley blue, R., Blackley blue I., 
to wait for the trees to become more matured. alkah blue, R., alkali blue, 6 B. 

When trees are allowed to grow until they are twelve 3. From Phenol, (a). Yellow, picncacid; (b). Orange, 

years of age and then shaved, the renewal sets in more auriuj (c). Red, eosin, safi'osin, cyanosine, rose bengal, 

slowly and the resulting bark does not compare more fa- P^oxin, erythrosin. ' 

vorably with the original bark than if the trees operated ^- From Naphthalene, (a). Yellow, dinitrophenol (Man- 

upon had been half that age. This may be instanced by Chester yellow), naphthol yellow ; (b). ^d, Bordeaux ver- 

quoting some more analyses. Last December some inter- millme scarlet, R., vermillme scarlet, R. R. R., vermillme 

esting samples were sent by the manager of the Glen- scarlet, B.B.B., rocellin,* new red, Biebrich scarlet, cro- 

rockOompany, South-East Wynaad, consisting of some ^®^" scarlet; (c). Blve, Victoria blue 1,* and Victoria 

natural and renewed shavings of succirubra tcQcen from blue 6.* . ,^ „ ,. . 

trees of six and twelve years of age. 6- From Anthracene, (a). Yellow, alizann, anthrapur- 

The following is the analysis of four of the samples : purin: (b) . Brown, flavopurpurin. 

Sulphate m^ ^- From Xylene and Naphthalme, xyudene scarlet; 

Q^g^^ TotaL from cumene and naphthalene, cumidine scarlet. —Pharm. 

Red bark, six yean natural 1.84 5.00 Era. 

" « renewed, two years 2.54 6.95 

;; " twelveyears 2.42 7.41 Detection of Ootton-seed Oilin OUve Oil. 

*• *• renewed, two years •. 2.71 7.01 

. . , . . . . Prof. E. Bflcom, chemist of the Italian Customs De- 

I have had very few opportunities of observing the ef- Partment, some years ago worked out a test for olive oil 

fectof shaving on pure t^ger barks, containinglittle, if ^^Jf]\^i^ first pubhshed m this Journal (New Rem,, 1^^ 

any, alkaloid SesidSTouininl, but it appears thSt hybrid P- 314) depending on the action of mtra^^ 

Ledgers of the broadAeaved variety folding cinchbnine *^^^ ^^^*^ \^^9^1- ^f *^* ^^,}^^^ somewhat modified 

arecapableof great improvement by the shaving process, from tune to time. Atpresent itisusedm the following 

as the foUowiSg renewals of eleven months wifl show manner, and it is held" to be absolutely reliable by the 

compared with the natural bark of six-year-old trees : ^"^^^^^ V""" }^^ solutions are required : the first pre- 

^ "^ pared by dissolvmg one gramme silver mtrate m 200 C.c. 

^3Eg^ Total. alcohol (98 per cent), and adding 40 C.c. ether. The fil- 

Ledger bark, narrow leaf, natural, 1885. .4.09 5.97 tered liquid should exhibit a slightly acid reaction. The 

'• *< *< <' renewed, 1886.6.62 8.49 second solution consists of pure amyl alcohol containing 

« <• broad leaf, natural, 1885 2.90 6.61 15 per cent rape oil. The test is performed by placing 

" " " '• renewed, 1886. ..5.19 8.51 10 C.C. of the suspected oil in a small flask, and adding 1 

The sulphate of quinine in the narrow-leaved Ledger p-^- ^^^^^ silver nitrate solution and 12 C.c of the mbc- 

had increased sixty-two per cent and in the broad-leaved *^^t^^ ^^^^ alcohol and rape oil. The contents of ttie 

Ledger seventy-nine per cent. The greater increase in the ?^,^ ^^^^ shaken up well and warmed for a quarter 

lattS- variety is due to the presence of other alkaloids, .*^ ^«^ ^ hourinawater-bath. If the hquid becomes dark 

which appei- to develop quimne in the growth of the tree l^^^^^' cotton-seed oil is present, To check the result, the 

Shaviigold trees has certainly not hid a beneficial ef- ^^ "^,^? ^ repeated, usmga mixture of 8 C.c. pure ohve 

feet, from some trials made on government estates. Both ^^ ^^ ^ ^•^- cotton-seed oil. 
red and crown trees from sixteen to twenty-one years of 

age cannot well bear the j*emoval of the bark in this way. Improved Battery Cell, 

and the renewal takes place slowly and is impoverished ^r tx ^ ^tt j xi. i ^ * 

instead of being enriched. A crown bark was taken from ,^^- ^' ^- warren, recommends the replacement of 

Dodabetta, aged twenty, and shaved. The shavings gave *^® customary solution for a bichromate battery with a 

8.66 sulphate of quinine; after six months, some renewed concentrated solution of perchloride of iron containing a 

shavings were taken and found to yield only 1.85 per cent ^**^® ^^^ ^cid, and a layer of bromine at the bottom of 

sulphate of quinine, the bark then was commencing to *^® bottle or jar. The zrnc reduces the ferric salt to a fer- 

decay and the tree has since died. reus condition, and this is m turn reoxydized by the bro- 

__ mine, so that a fairly constant battery of much greater 

'•■ power than the ordinary bichromate oattery is obtained. 

Sham Glyoerin.-A correspondent of the Canadian P^^*^ ?^^^ are said to give a current suitable for light- 

P/iarmaoeu^ica/JbwrnaZsays that Prof. Lajorex, of Reims, mg, . electrolysis, or other purposes, which do not di- 

has analyzed a low-pric^ article sold as "Glycerine ^^^^^^^ *^^°y material extent for fully two and a half 

argente," having a s.g. of 1.26, neutral, slightly yeUow 1^5^™> and even then a brisk current of chlorme, or the 

ani apparently of excellent quality , although to the taste ^,^^*'£? ^^ ^ i'^^ ^ hypochlorite of sodium or calcium 

it is bitter-sweet and quite unlike glycerin It was found (bleaching powder) restores them almost to their ongmal 

to consist of a saturated solution of Epsom salt, with Btate.— Brtf. and Col Drugg , 

about 160 grammes of glucose per liter. [? Ed. Am. Drug.] • into these Naphthalane also eaten. 
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On the BelationBhip of Berberine to the Opium 
Alkaloids. 

In our last March number (page 50) we gave an account 
of the results of an investigation by Freund and Will, on 
the nature of hydrastine, m which the close relationship 
between this a&aloid and some of the opium alkaloids, 
particularly narcotine, is demonstrated. 

Entirely independently of these investigators. Prof. 
Ernst Schmidt, of Jena {Arch, d. Pharm,, 1887, Feb.), has 
carried on a study of berberine^ which alkaloid is closely 
allied to hydrastme. The results thus far obtained are 
quite remarkable, and still more interesting ones are 
promised to be published in a short time. 

According to Schmidt, it appears that no previous ex- 
perimenter has ever had any pure berberine under his 
hands. He found almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of getting this alkaloid in a definite, crystalline 
condition.. But he announces that his recent efforts have 
been more successful. Among other interesting matters, 
he reports having obtained a crvstalline compound con- 
sisting of one molecule each of berberine and chhr^orm^ 
which remained undecomposed when dried at 212* F. 

On oxidizing berberine with permanganate of potassium 
in alkaline solution, there is obtained, as chief product, an 
acid which has been identified by Prof. Schmidt and Mr. 
Schilbach as hemipinic acid, previously obtained by the 
similar oxidation oi narcotine. In fact, an exhaustive ex- 
amination of hemipinic acid prepared from both alkaloids 
has conclusively shown that they are absolutely alike. 
This fact, therefore, proves beyond a doubt that there is 
a very close relationship between the alkaloids of opiimi 
and perhaps of all Papaveraceae with berberine and its 
allies. 

One point, however, requires clearing uis before further 
conclusions can be based on this fact. It is necessary to 
understand the nature of berberine itself. If no absolutely 
pure berberine basso far been used as a starting point for 
this chemical transmutation, it ia necessary to show 
whether the pure alkaloid, when obtained, will undergo 
the same change, or whether it is not accompanied by 
some substance which has a share in the reaction. In 
some respects, berberine acts like a very obstinate organic 
acUt^ rather than as an alkaloid. 

The Chemistry of Tyrotoxioon. 

Pbof. V. C. Vauohan, of Ann Arbor, who some time since 

C' dished his discovery of the poisonous substance which 
given rise to serious illness m persons who have eaten 
certain artides of food-HSUch as ice-cream, custards, 
cheese, etc.— has pursued the investigation of this poison, 
and in Medical News of April 2d states that Mr. F. G. Novie 
and he have about satisfied themselves that tyrotoocicon (as 
he called this poison) and diazobenzol are identical in both 
chemical and toxical effects. Diazobenzol is stated to be 
a transition product of putrefaction, and itself imdergoes 
rapid decomposition. The cause of this particular form 
of decomposition appears to be a germ or micro-organism 
which Ib most readUy developed in a limited supply or 
entire absence of air. 

Detection of Oil of Sesame in Olive Oil. 

ScHAEDLEB points out that the test for the presence of 
oil of sesame by means of hydrochloric acid and sugar 
has lately been brought into undeserved discredit, through 
the ignorance of those who looked for the change of color 
in the oil, inst^id of in the acid. 

When olive oil is suspected to be adulterated with oil of 
sesame, proceed as follows; 

Mix 1 O.c. of the oil with 1 C.c. of pure hydrochloric 
acid of spec. «r. 1.125 and 1 Qm. of cane surar, and agi- 
tate briskly. Had it been pure oil of sesame, the acid layer 
would assume already axter fifteen minutes a rose-red 
color which would become violet after twenty-five min- 
utes, and in the course of the next five hours would be- 
come as dark as a solution of iodine in bisulphide of car- 
bon. Any other oil but oil of sesame produces a change 
of color (but not rose-red or violet) only after three-quar- 
ters to one hour. Any admixture of ou of sesame will be 
indicated by the rose-red or violet tint the acid acquires 
during the nrst twenty-five minutes. 

As smadl a quantity as one-quarter per cent is said to be 
still recognizable.— After Eep, /. anaL Chem, 

Powdered Ergot. 

HoLDBSMANK recommcnds to improve the keeping quali- 
ties of powdered er«>t by sharply drying it for some time 
after it has been exhausted by ether. [Tnis method of ex- 
traction by ether is prescribed by the Qerm. Pharm.] He 
found that this additional drying causes it to lose several 
additional per cents of water. The proposition is strongly 
indorsed by the Pharm. Zeitung. 

On our part, we will readily grant that the keeping 
qucdities of the ergot are thereby improved, but whether 
tne therapeutic properties of the ergot are not seriously 
injured by heat is another question. In this country, 
where so much experience has been collected about erg[ot 
and its prerarations, it is regarded as detrimental to its 
fuedigiqal effects to apply heat to it, 



Fatty Matters in Filtering Paper. 



P. YiETH has recently drawn attention to a fact which 
has heretofore been overlooked, and which mtrr be the 
cause of errors in quantitative determinations. He found 
that many, even of the best filtering papers contained 
substances which are soluble in ether or otner solvents of 
fats. From certain papers he obtained an amount of ethe- 
real extract which amounted to 0.314, 0.295, 0.231, and 
0.161 per cent of the weight of the paper. This amount of 
fatty matter (or whatever it may be) would therefore in- 
crease the true amount of extractive obtained from a sub- 
stance which is extracted by the solvent upon the filter.— 
After Chem. CentraXbl. 

It follows that it is not enough to exhaust the filters 
completely by acids and water, but it is also necessary to 
exhaust them with ether (or other similar solvent) if it is 
to be subsequently washed therewith. 

The Adulteration of Oils. 

Fbom a paper on this subject printed in the Chem, News 
(March 2dth), we take the lollowing abstract. 

The author having lately seen a sensational article ^oing 
the rounds of the press in which it was stated that a large 
proportion of American lard is adulterated with cotton- 
seed oil, he has decided to publish a new method of test- 
ing oils by means of a reagent. 

He vindicates the character of the American lard (or 
lard-oil) by stating that he has examined it and found it 
to be certainly not adulterated with cotton-seed oil, if at 
all. 

According to the author, all oils that have a tendency to 
thicken are acted upon by chloride of sulphur, and it is by 
means of this substance, when diluted with bisulphide of 
carbon or petroleum ether, that one class of oils may be 
separated from the other. 

Sesame oil, which is more easily thickened, or as the 
author expresses it, more readily ^'vulcanizable,** than 
cotton-seed oil, is more easily detected by chloride of 
sulphur than the latter. Oil of sesame is sometimes re- 
ported to be unobtainable in the market. This may have 
some connection with the practice of adultering olive oil. 

When oils are acted upon by chloride of sulphur, they 
are converted into solid, easily pulverizable masses, from 
which the unconverted oil may oe removed by bisulphide 
of carbon. On evaporating this solvent, the amount of 
unaltered oil is obtamed. 

Oastor oil, which is not remrded as a drying oil, is vio- 
lently affected by chloride of sulphur. In sucn cases, the 
reagent should be more largely diluted with bisulphide of 
carbon. 

The practical application of the reagent to the detection 
of adulterations m oils wQl be reported in a subsequent 
paper by the author. 

Our object in announcing this has been, to draw atten- 
tion to the new reagent proposed by the author. 

Volumetric Determination of Alkaloids! Salts. 

Professor Plugob (Arch, d, Pharm.) points out that 
litmus and phenolphtalein in combination with volumetric 
solutions of alkalies, may be used to determine the quan- 
tity of acid combined with alkaloids, and in some cases 
the quantity of the alkaloid itself. 

In the salts of the weak opium alkaloids, viz., narcotine. 
I>apaverine, and narceine, the acid may be determined 
volumetrically, with litmus or phenolphtalein, as if no 
alkaloid were present at all. The ena-reaction is very 
sharp. 

In the salts of all alkaloids, except those of the volatile 
bases coniine and nicotine, and imder certain circum- 
stances, those of brucine, morphine, and thebaine, the 
amoimt of acid may likewise be determined volumetri- 
cally, phenolphtalein being used as indicator. 

In the solution of salts of alkaloids (with exception of 

those of the weaker opium bases), which contain free acid, 

the latter may be determined volumetrically with litmus 

as indicator, and the combined acid afterwards with 

phenolphtalein as indicator. The difference between these 

two determinations shows the amount of acid directly in 

combination with the alkaloid, and hence, the quantity 

of the alkaloid itself, if this is known to be pure or free 

from others. 

•♦• 

How to Out a Bottle. —A correspondent of the Chem, 
and Drugg,, in describing how to inake a percolator, men- 
tions the following method of cutting a bottle : 

'*I was first shown how to do it by an ingenious 
mechanic, and have since seen the same published in 
Spons* * Workshop Receipts.' Put the bottle on a level 
foundation and fill up with oil (I use Unseed oil, being able 
to use it in paint-making afterwards) as far as you wish 
the line of separation to be. Next get a rod of iron as 
large as possible, but small enough to eo into the mouth of 
the bottle. Make the iron almost wnite hot and dip it 
into the oil. In a very short time a crack will be heard 
when the iron can l>e taken out^ and the bottle will be 
found as neatly cut as if with a diamond. Should the bot- 
tle be very thick, and the crack not heard in a minute or 
BO, a dash of cold water outside will settle the business." 
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Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the month, and must in every case he 
(zccompanied hy the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, hut not for publication. 



No. 1,913.— Iodoform PiUs (M. E.). 

There is no difficulty in making pilLs containing iodoform, 
any of the ordinary pill ezcipients fully answermg thepur- 
poee, as they do not affect* the chemical constitution of the 
substance. The onl^ difficulty about them is the disguis- 
ing of the odor. This may be accomplished, however, by 
combining with the iodoform some volatile oil, such as 
peppermint, wintergreen, cloves, etc., or a little cumarin 
(about 1 grain for every 30 of iodoform) ; or perhaps better 
still, by usine finely-groimd coffee as a oiluent of the 
iodoform. Tnis has been repeatedly recommended for this 
purpose, quite recently also by Mr. Wm. Duncan at a 
meeting of the Edinburgh Chemists' Assistants' Associa- 
tion. 

No. 1,914.— Qerman Patent Gum Arabic (Several in- 
quirers). 

This article has been largely advertised, and at the 
present time, when genuine gmn arabic is threatening to 

Hpear from the market, it will undoubtedly have a 
sale wherever it can be used. But it is inadmissible 
ledicaJ or prescription purposes^ as will be seen from 
a description of its mode of preparation, which is given as 
follows: 

Twenty parts of powdered su^r are boiled with 7 parts 
of fresh muk, and this is then mixed with 50 parts of solu- 
tion of silicate of soda containing 36^ of the salt. The 
mixture is cooled to IZZ"" F., and poiired into tin boxes, 
where granular masses will gradually separate out. which 
look very much like pieces of gum arabic. This substance 
may be used as a size for woven fabrics, and also as a base 
for mucilage, but it is altc^ther unsuitable for medical 
use. As the price of eenuine gum arabic is constantly ad- 
vancing, it will be well to be on the lookout for attempts 
that may be made to adulterate the gum or its powaer. 
with some of the artificial product. 

Genuine gum arabic leaves, on combustion, not more 
than 4 per cent of ash, consisting of the carbonates of cal- 
cium, magnesium, and potassium. The readiest method 
of detecting adulteration with the artificial gum will be the 
determination of the ash quantitatively as well as qualita- 
tively. Another method is to test with Fehling's solution. 
Pure gum arabic does not reduce it ; at least, though there 
may be a bluish flocculent precipitate, there is never any 
separation of red cuprous oxide within a few hours after 
the test-tube is set aside. The artificial gum, however, 
reduces Fehling^s solution copiously and instantly. 

No. 1, 915. —Manufacture of Albumen on the Large 
Soale (J. B. T.). 

Egg-albumen can be prepared for the market, on a lar^ 
scale, only in such countries where eggs are raised m 
larger quantities than are consumed as food, or where it 
is found cheaper to work them up into marketable pro- 
ducts than to sell them as eggs. This condition of things 
does not exist in this country so tar as we are aware. 
Probably all the egg-€dbumen of the market is imported, 
and most of it comes from Eastern Europe. 

The only cheap source of albumen that is readily acces- 
sible anywhere is blood. Blood-albumen generally answers 
the same purposes as the other, but is usuaUy not as nice 
. and clean as it might be. It may be prepared best by the 
new process of Hiorsten Nordenfelt (this is, however, 
patented). 

The blood is first deprived of fibrin by whipping or brisk 
stirring, and is then filtered. If handsome and almost 
colorless albumen is desired, every 100 kilos of blood are 
mixed with 100 to 1,000 grammes of sugar, previously dis- 
solved in a little of the blood, and with a like quantity of a 
pure volatile oil [we i)re8ume, one which does not injure the 
final product b;^ objectionable odor]. The object of the 
sugar, which is in so small a quantity as not to affect the 
commercial purity of the product, is to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the serum and to prevent its decomposition. fWe 
would try and prevent the latter bv saturating the blood 
and the subsequent liquids derivea from it with chloro- 
form, as this will effectually protect such organic liquids 
for a long time.] The volatile oil makes the serum clear 
and almost colorless. It is dissipated during the final 
drying. 

Thus prepared, the blood is run into a rapidly revolving 
centrif i^^ machine, constructed on the plan oi those now 
used for making butter. The heavy blood-corpuscles col- 
lect at the outside, the lighter serum near the inside. 
Both are drawn off through separate channels. If the 
serum is not perfectly pure, it is mixed with more volatile 
oil, and stirred for about 15 minutes. Finally, the serum 
is concentrated in vacuo, and the residual mass dried in 
fiat vessels under a good draft, at a temperature never 
exceeding 122'' F. 



No. 1,916.— Standard Works on 
Btaroh, Glucose, etc. (B. B.). , . 

The most complete work on this subject? ^ich ^e are 
acquainted with, is vol. V. of the Encyclopedia of Agri- 
cultural Manufactures, edited by Dr. K. Bimbaum, and 
published by Vioweg, in Braunschweig. The general title 
of the cyclopedia is : Lehrhuch der rattonellen Fraxis (Ehu 
cyklcfpddie) der landimrthschaftlichen Oetcerhe. Vol. V. of 
this has the title : '' Die St&rkefabrikation in Verbindung 
mit der Dextrin- und TraubensEuckerfabrikation.*' Von 
L. V. Wagner. 2d edit. , 14 marks. 

This encyclopedia is in fourteen volumes, profusely 
illustrated, and treats of brewing, distilling, wine makine, 
the manufacture of sugar, starch, etc., vinegar, wood- 
vinegar, acetic acid, bread, etc., etc. 

No. 1,917.— Parchment-pointed FUters (J. W. S.). 

In our volume for 1885, p. 108, we j^ave an account of a 
method proposed by K E. H. Francis, for toughening fil- 
ter paper so as to render it able to resist pressure. All 
that is necessary is to dip the filter to the desired depth 
into nitric acid of the spec. grav. 1.420. and then to wash 
with water until every trace of acid is removed. If 
the filter is to be used for rapid filtration with the filter 
pump, all that is necessary is to parchmentize the point. 
The effect of the treatn&ent with acid of the above-men- 
tioned strength is not to increase the weight of the paper, 
as is the case when pyroxylin is formed ; but the weight is 
diminished, and some of the inorganic constituents are re- 
moved, so that the ash is diminished. The well-known 
firm of Schleicher & Schiill, of Dtiren, Qermany , have put 
filters with parchmentized point on the market, which 
may be obtamed through dealers in chemical apparatus. 

No. 1,918.— Silicate of Soda (Medicus). 

Considerable trouble has lately been experienced by 
some of our mediciil friends in obtainingsilicate of sodium 
suitable for making silicate splints. The viscid, stickj' 
form in which this is usually met with in the market is 
very unsuitable for the purpose. On attempting to make 
it more liquid b^ the addition of water, great dimculty is 
' met with, since it will not mix with water readily^ being 
like a dough or a. mass of stringy glue which unites but 
slowly witn the water. Besides, the very act of solution 
causes a portion of the salt to decompose, granular silica 
being separated. 

The best kind of silicate of sodium for surgical purposes is 
a solution, directly prepared by the manufacturers, having 
a specific gravity oi about 1.3^. This is manufactured, 
for instance, by Li. FeuchtwangerA: (3o., 191 Fulton street, 
New York. It may be obtained through the wholesale 
drug houses. 

No. 1,919.— Boehringer's Quinine Test (''Alkaloid," 
Boston). 

This a test recently recommended by C. F. Boehringer 
& Sons, of Mannheim, for testing the puritv of commer- 
cial sulphate of quinine. It is based upon tne results ob- 
tained Dy previous investigators, chiefly Shimoyama, 
Schaefer, and Vulpius, regarding which we have re- 
ported elsewhere already. It is claimed for this test that 
it will show the presence even of the smallest quantity of 
cinchonine and quinidine, and also any amount of cin- 
chonidine over 1 per cent. The test is as follows : 

Dissolve 2 Gm. of the crystallized sulphate of auinine in 
60 C.c. of distilled water in a tared fiask at a bouiug tem- 

Eerature. Then add 0.6 Gm. of neutral, crystallized oxa- 
ite of potassium dissolved in 5 C.c. of distilled water. 
Add enough water to make the contents of the flask weigh 
67.5 Gm. 

Next place the flask for half an hour into a water-bath 
at 20" C. (68' F.) [having previously cooled the flask to 
this temperature], then fliter and add to 10 C.c. of the fll- 
trate one drop 'of ofOicinal solution of soda (Germ. 
Pharm., containing 10j( caustic soda). 

If a turbidity or a precipitate makes its abearance, the 
salt contains 1 per cent or more of cinchonidine. 

The oxalate of potassium suitable for this test is pre- 
pared by neutralizing pure oxalic acid in aqueous solution 
with pure potassa, so that the liquid has only a faintly 
alkaline reaction. The solution is concentrated, allowed 
to cryBtallize, and the crystals dried with the aid of 
heat. 

No. 1,920.— Phenol-Mercury (M. D.). 

We have had no experience with this, and only know 
that it was recommended some time ago as a prompt 
remedy in syphilis. According to an article in the Pharm. 
Zeit: (Jan. 16th), it is prepared in the following memner : 

Prepare aqueous solutions of 132 parts of phenol-potas- 
sium and 271 parts of mercuric chloride, and mix them. 
Wash the oran^red precipitate until the addition of 
iodide of potassium no longer produces a reddish color 
(due to the formation of mercuric iodide). 

The requisite phenol-potassium is prepared by mixine 
94 parts of crystallized carbolic acid with 56 parts of fused 
caustic potassa, evaporating to dryness, and freeing the 
crystalhne needles, which form on cooling, f rom adherinfl" 
moisture by drying upon porous plates. \ll the fused 
caustic potassa of tnemarket wereperfectly pure, 56 parts 
would correspond to its formula KOH. But as it is often 
quite impure, due allowance must be made for this, or it 
must be specially purified.— Ei>. Am, Dbugo.] The re^ulV 
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ingmercury comx>ound is stated to have the compoeition 
CtE[».0Hg.OH, but this requires confirmation. It is ad- 
ministered in pills, in doses of 0.02 Gm. (about i grain). 

No. I,d21.— Bromide of Magnesium (M. D.). 

It was annoimced last year (Am. Joum, Pharm.^ Nov., 
and elsewhere) that bromide of magnesium was used in 
the Philadelphia Hospital, in place of the bromide of the 
alkalies, in the treatment of nervous diseases. This salt 
lis prepared extemporaneously by dissolving magnesium 
carbonate to saturation in dilute hydrobromic acid, so that * 
a tablespoonf ul of the solution contains 8 grains of bro- 
mide of magnesium. The liquid is clear, has a slightly 
yellow color, no odor, the spec. gr. 1.122, and is not pre- 
cipitated .by an equal volume of alcohol. 
• 

No. 1,922.— Permanent Solution of Starch as a Re- 
agent. 

Qelatinized starch, such as is directed to be prepared 
from 1 part of starch and 200 parts of water in the appen- 
dix of the U. S. Ph., cannot be kept long, and it is usually 
necessary, when the reagent is required, to prepcure it 
freshly. Of course, it must be used cold. There are, 
however, several methods by which a permanent solution 
of starch may be prepared. One of the best is that which 
combines the preservative quality of glycerin with that 
of common scut (Topfs method; Zeitsch, AnaL Chem.. 
1887, 138). It is as follows: 

Heat 6 parts of starch for half an hour with 100 parts of 
concentrated glycerin to 190® C. (374° F.) ; then dilute it 
with twice its volume of a 10 to 20 per cent solution of 
chloride of sodium, and filter. It will remain permanent. 

No. 1,923.— Softening Fish-Bones (S. W. T.). 

The correspondent wishes to know the process employed 
for softening the bones of sardines and other fish previous 
to canning, so that they can be eaten. 

We have been informed that this is done by heat under 
pressure, but as we have no knowledge on the matter our- 
selves, we would like to refer this query to our readers (or 
answer. Certain brands of sardines have had the prin- 
cipal bones removed by a skilful operator before they 
are packed, and our correspondent may have supposed 
that it was accomplished by some chemical process. It 
is reasonable to infer that any process which would soften 
the bony and cartila^nous structures of fish would also 
destroy the characteristic properties of the fiesh. 

No. 1,921— Tincture of Liquorioe Boot (''Extracts^')* 
This in<iuirer wants to know how he can make tincture 
of liquorice root, of which he has to make a considerable 
number of gallons ever v week, so that it will not become 
cloudy when mixed witn water; or how he may render it 
clear after it has become cloudy. 

The cause of the cloudiness is the sweet principle of the 
liquorice root, namely glycyrrhizin. This is present in 
the root in combination with calcium and ammonium. As 
long as it is completely combined with a base, it is soluble 
both in alcohol and in water, but the ammonium compoimd 
particularly has a tendency to decomposition, owing to a 
gradual loss of ammonia. Now/ree glycyrrhizin is solu- 
ble in alcohol (which is, of course, present in the- tincture 
originally made), and the stronger the alcohol is the more 
soluble it is; but it is only very little soluble in water. 
Hence on dduting the tincture containing free glycyrrhizin 
with water, this principle is partly precipitated in form of a 
turbidity which slowly settles to the bottom. It would not do 
to filter this out, because it is the most important constitu- 
ent of the liquorice. It is, on the contrary, necessary to bring 
it into solution again, and this is readily accomplished by 
usine just enough ammonia to prevent the li<}uia from dis- 
tinctly smelling of it. What remains undissolved then 
may be rejectee!. It is even advisable to add about 3 per 
cent of water of ammonia to the diluted alcohol with 
which the liquorice root is to be exhausted. No heat 
should be usea, but cold percolation. The root should not 
be ** crushed,'^ but in powder. Some add to the menstruum 
a small proportion of glycerin; but it is not necessary in 
our experience. 

No. 1,925.— Syrup of Hypophosphites with Iron (X.). 

•* I have trouble in making syrup of hypK)pho6phites with • 
iron, U. S. Ph. The lactate of iron precipitates from the 
syrup. Will you please give the reason for this and state 
how it may be prevented." 

Our correspondent has purchased the lactate of iron 
sold by one of our most prominent chemical houses. But 
we must tell him that no lactate of iron is made in this 
country, all lactic acid and lactates being imported from 
Oermany. German manufacturers generally carry two 
or three kinds, the best being desijg^ated as '* crystallized 
in crusts." But this is not what is usually purchased by 
dealers abroad. It costs nearly double as much as 
the common pulverulent lactate. But it is the only kind 
which ought to be used. Tou will ha^e no difficulty in 
getting it through your wholesale house. Ask for ''lactate 
of iron, crystalli£ed,.in crusts, in original bottle of manu- 
facturer " and you will gjet what you want. When lactate 
of iron, is made, that which crystallizes in the original so- 
lution, on being removed, is quickly dried and preserves 
its character as b^ ferrous salt. The mother-liquid finally 
remoixung, on being evapoxated vo dryness, yields an 
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amorphous powdery mass in which already a good deal of 
ferric or basic salt mav be developed. At all events it is 
not as soluble as the other, usually leaving some insoluble 
residue. 

The solution of the lactate of iron may be much facili- 
tated and rendered permanent by taking an amoimt of 
citrate of potassium equal to that of the iron salt and 
some water, and warming the two substances together. 

Lactate of iron has, however, been found to impart to 
the syrup not only a slightly mawkish taste, but it has 
also been stated to be the cause of the darkening of the 
syrup. Fortius reason it haa been recommended to re- 
place it with a corresponding quantity of tasteless tincture 
of iron equivalent to it. 

No. 1,926.— Incomplete Prescription (L. D. N.). 
This query came too late for the last number. The in- 
quirer had a prescription for 

9 Yerba Santa Jvi. 

Sig. Teaspoonful every two hours. 

We are asked to state how we would have filled this 
prescription. 

As the prescriber is stated by our correspondent to have 
been a young doctor, probably with limited experience 
only, at least in the knowledge of the newer drugs, we 
have not the least doubt that he meant to prescribe the 
. fluid extract. Probably he had no very definite idea what 
** Yerba Santa " was; perhaps he thought it was a liquid 
originally. That the leaves of mountain-balm or ^o- 
dictyon ^lutinosum cannot be well taken by the teaspoon- 
ful IS plam ; and as the only commonly used pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation is the fiuii extract, this must have been 
meant. 

No. 1,927.— Preservation of NaturalXlowers (W. M, H.). 

Some years ago a patent was granted in Germany upon 
a process for preserving flowers, which was described by 
us in our vol. for 1884, page 45, as follows: The respective 
parts of the plant are coated with a solution of shellac or 
resin imtil they are perfectly dry. The moisture com- 
pletely escapes after some time through the fine fissures 
of the coating. Finally, the coating is removed by the 
cautious use of alcohol, whereupon the organs will pre- 
sent their original sharp outline. 

This process, however, is by no means new, as it has 
been practised, with various modifications, for many years 
previously. For instance, in Percy's Becept-Lexikon 
(Number g, 1856), we find the foHowing: '*Takesandarac 
1\ oz., mastic \ oz., camphor iV oz., reduce them to a 
coarse powder and place them into a long-necked flask. 
Pour on 1\ pints of alcohol and digest at a moderate heat 
(avoiding loss of alcohol) and frequently agitating during 
the digestion. Then allow it to become clear by settling 
(or filter). With this solution coat the flowers or other 
parts of plants that are to be preserved, using a brush 
for the purpose. This will result in their retaining their 
natural color, and it will also protect them against insects. " 

It will be seen that this is tne same process, in principle, 
as that patented in (jrermany . 

Another method highly recommended is to dip the 
flowers in perfectly transparent solution of gum arable in 
water, about 4 oz. to the pint, to which about \ oz. of 
glycerin is added with advantage. They are then al- 
lowed to drain a few minutes, held downwards, and then 
set upright into a vase or bottle. As the mucilage dries 
it forms a coating which preserves the color. But even if 
the slightest portion has remained uncoated, the result 
will be a failure. 

Another method has been given by the Pharm. Journal 
a number of years ago. It is thus described: **A 
vessel with a movable cover is provided, and having 
removed the cover from it, a piece of metallic gauze 
of moderate fineness is fixed over it, and the cover re- 
placed. A quantity of fine sand is then taken, suffi- 
cient to fill the vessel and passed through m sieve into 
an iron pot, where it is heated with the addition of a 
small quantity of stearin (probably paraffin would be 
better, or a mixture of about 10 parts of paraffin and 1 
part of naphthalin) carefully stirred so as to thoroughly 
TnJT the ingredients. The quantity of stearin to be aaded 
is at the rate of i part to 100 parts of sand. Caie must 
be taken not to add too much^jus it would sink to the bot- 
tom and injure the fiowers. The vessel with the cover on 
and the gauze beneath it is then turned upside down, and 
the bottom bein^ removed, the fiowers to be operated on 
are carefully placed on the gauze and the sand gently 
poured in so as to cover the flowers entirely, the leaves 
being thus prevented from touching each other. The ves- 
sel is then put in a hot place, such for instance as the 
top of a baker's oven, where it is left for 48 hours. The 
flowers thus become dried, and they retain their natural 
colors. The vessel stiU remaining Dottom upwards, the 
lid is taken off, and the sand runs away through the 
gauze, leaving the flowers uninjured." 

No. 1,928.— Solution of Indigo (R.). 

R. has made a solution of indigo in sulphuric add, and 
has obtained a bluish-green liquid. He wants to know 
what it is. 

We suspect the trouble was both with the indigo and 
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with the acid, llie ver;^ best Bengal or Caracas indigo 
should be used, and fuming or Nordhausen sulphuric acid 
should be employed for dissolving the indij^o. The latter 
must be added in powder to the acid, a little at a time, 
and no heat must be allowed to be developed. On finally 
diluting with water and filtering througn glass-wool or 
asbestos (either of which should have been previously 
treated with sulphuric acid and washed) a pure deep-blue 
Uauid will be obtained. 

The queries asked by our correspondent respecting pro- 
prietary remedies and formulas for *' cures ^' cannot be 
answered by us. 

No. 1,929.— Hose Sachet (R.). 

Piesse gives the following : 

Rose leaves, 1 lb. ; santal wood, groimd, i lb. ; oil of 
rose, i oz. 

We think, however, that the quantity of the oil of rose 
is a mistake, a smaller amount being amply sufficient. 

If the so^alled ** White Rose" flavor is wanted, this 
may be compounded as follows: 

Alcoholic extract from French rose pomatum (1 lb. to 
pint), 8 fl. oz. Triple extract of rose (3 oz. of oil of rose 
dissolved in 1 gall, of alcohol), 4 fl. oz. Extract of violets 
(1 lb. violet pomade to pint), 2 fl. oz. Extract of musk (3 
oz. musk to 1 gall, alcohol) 1 fl. oz. 

No. 1,930.— Acetate of Lead (R.). 

We are asked to state what causes the whitish turbidity 
when commercial acetate of lead is dissolved in water. 

Soluble acetates, when exposed to air, are liable to lose 
some acetic acid, which is not as tenaciously combined 
as other acids would be. In fact, the slow elimination 
of acetic acid is, in these cases, clearly noticeable even 
to the sense of smell. Naturally, as some of the acetic 
acid leaves the salt, there is eitner formed a basic ace- 
tate, or in consequence of the presence of carbonic acid 
in tne air^ some carbonate of lead is formed. It is this 
latter, chiefly, which cause the white turbidity when 
acetate of lead,' which has imdergone this change, is 
dissolved in water. The turbidity may, however, oe at 
once removed by cautiouslv adding acetic acid, which 
will redissolve the suspended matter. 

No. 1,931.— Mistura Camphorse (R). 

Accordine to our correspondent, there has been some 
wrangling between a customer and two different drug 
stores about the conrect nreparation of a physician's pre- 
scription containing '^mist. Camphorse." One of the 
pharmaceutists put\ip the mixture according to Parrish, 
and the other used camphor water. We are now asked to 
decide who was correct. 

Well, to a certain extent they were both correct, but 
the one who dispensed Camphor Water has probably the 
driftiest arguments in his favor. In the London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin Pharm. "• Mistura Camphorse '* was the 
regular title of camphor water. The British Pharm. 
changed it to Aqua Camphorae. giving '* Mistura Cam- 
phoras'' as a synonym. Older phvsicians, and those who 
nave come from any portion of the British empire, still 
often use the old name. Hence it is justifiable to put up 
Aqua CamphorsB imder the circumstances. 

As there are other camphor mixtures besides Parrish's, 
it may be doubted whether the latter or any other of these 
special mixtures ought to be dispensed, unless the name 
* nPsurish, " * * Hope, " etc. , is specially added in the prescrip- 
tion. Here^ however, it will much depend upon who the 
prescriber is, whose customs or habits will often be well 
Known to the pharmacists who are in the habit of putting 
up his prescriptions. 

We would state in conclusion that we would probably 
in all cases, where we had no special reason to suppose 
that Parrish's mixture was demanded, put up '^Aqua 
CamphorsB." 

No. 1,932.— Syrup of Dover's Powder (New Haven). 

This correspondent refers to a formula for svrup of Do- 
ver's Powder, pubUshed some time a^o in another journal, 
in which sulphate of potassium is directed as one of the 
ingredients, which does not, however, all stay in solu- 
tion ; also tne tincture of opium of the U. S. Ph. of 1870 id 
ordered, which is certainly not an advantage in this case. 

Instead of criticising the formula communicated to us, 
we will give a better one. 

Deodorized Tincture of Opium 480 min. 

Fluid Extract of Ipecac 48 ** 

Sugar 10 tr. oz. 

Cinnamon Water, to make 12 fl. oz. 

Mix the Deodorised Tincture of Opium with the Fluid 
Extract and 5 fl. oz. of Cinnamon Water, shake frequentlv 
during one hour, then filter, add the Sugar and enough 
Cinnamon Water to make 12 fl. oz. Dissolve by agitation 
and strain. 

Each fluidrachm corresponds to 5 grains of Dover's 
Powder. 

As the Deodorized Tincture of Opium of the U. S. is made 
to represent 10 per cent of its weight of opium, 480 minims 
of it are not exactly equivalent to 48 grains of opium. But 
the difference is so shght that it may be disregarded. If 
tho tincture is prepared strictly according to the U. S. Ph. 
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(1880), about 504 minima of it will represent 48 grains of 
opium. 

No. 1,933.— Blowpipe (R.). 

The name of the maker of the blowpipe figured in our 
last March number^ page 46, is not mentioned in the pub- 
lication from which we have taken it. But you may as- 
certain it by directing a letter of inquiry to Dr. Theodor 
Eoller, care of A. ELartleben, Publisher, at Vienna, Austria. 
You had better inclose in your letter a sketch of the ap- 
paratus, so that he may recognize it at once. 

No. 1,934.— Tinotora Serpentariie Composita (F. S.). 
Our correspondent says : * * A prescription was brought 
to me for ** Tinct. Serpentarise Comp." What would you 
give for it f I gave tinct. cinchonse co., but the party 
claims it is not correct. " * 

There is a compound tincture of serpentaria used in 
eclectic practice. King^s American Dispensatory gives 
the following formula: 

Serpentaria | 2 

Ipecac.... I 2 

Saffrcm | 2 

Camphor f 2 

Opium 3 2 

DUated Alcohol or Holland Gin fl. I 96 

Macerate for fourteen days, express and filter through 
paper. 

Sling says that the above is the original and imdoubtedly 
the best method of preparing this tincture, but he adds 
that some physicians are opposed to the opium and sub- 
stitute in its place cypripedium root § 8. 

No. 1,935.— Aroma for Dentifrioe (N. S.). 
It is impossible for us to furnish the formula of the 
aroma of a certain manufacturer's dentifrice, as we do 
not know it. It will take a long time, and mucn expendi- 
ture of veJuable material, to get at the approximate com- 
position. 

But we can give you at least the basis of an aroma of 
which a sample stands before us at present, and which we 
believe can be utilized to advantage. There is no orris in 
it, which may be considered a merit, because so many 
perfumes have been overdone with orris that many per- 
sons are tired of it. The combination we refer to is as 
follows: 

Safrol 60 min. 

Oil of Pinus Pumilio 20 " 

•• Cmacao 20 •' 

" Vetivert 1 •' 

*« Wintexvxeen 2 " 

** Anise, Saxony 4 *' 

" Rose Geranium.. 1 ** 

Dissolve in deodorized alcohol, and use a sufficient 
quantity for fiavoring. Or dilute the eJcoholic solution 
with much water, sweeten it witii a little sugar, and use 
as a mouth-wash. It leaves a pleasant and refreshing 
taste in the mouthlong after it has been used. As to the 
amount of water to be used for dilution, this may be car- 
ried to the limit of solubiUty of the oils used in the small- 
est quantity. 

Safrol is the pure odorous portion of ordinary oil of 
sassafras, and is now obtained, by fractional distillation, 
from oil of camphor. It is much preferable to the crude 
natural oil. Oil of Pinus Pumilio is distilled from the 
needles of the mountain or mugho pine in southern Eu- 
rope. It is prepared by Schimmel &; Co., of Leipzig, and 
may be had from tiieir New York agents. Oil of Curasao 
must be carefully examined to make sure that it is free 
from terebinthinate odor or taste. If the oil of Pinus 
Pumilio is not very fresh and nice, it may be used in 
smaller quantity, or perhaps omitted altogether. A still 
finer fiavor is ainorded by the Oil of Pinus Picea, but this 
is more expensive. 

No. 1,936. — Druggists* General Beoeipt Book (S. 
and J.). 

As you say, most, or perhaps all, of the receipt books 
are defective in various directions, oeing either generally - 
out of date, or barren in some important branches, or 
unreliable as to information. The best way, in our days, 
to get information is to carefully scan the mes of the first- 
claas pharmaceutical papers, and x)€urticularly the indexes 
of the completed volumes. Consult also our advertise- 
ment pages. 

No. 1,937.— Distillation of Essential Oils (Tennessee). 

Any description of the process of distillation, and die 
apparatus required for different purposes, which we could 
ffive in these colunms at present^ would be insufficient 
for you, as you appear to require instruction in the very 
rudmients of this operation. We can do nothing better, 
under the [circumstances, than to refer you to some works, 
from which you will obtain the desired information. 

We quote the following: Piesse, **The Art of Per- 
fumery," (London; with illustrations of stills, etc.) ; Bym, 
'' The Complete Practical Distiller " (Philad.) ; Atkinson, 
' * Die Fabrikation der atherischen Oele " (Wien, second ed. , 
with illustrations); Hofmann, C, ''Chemisch-technisches 
Universal Receptbuch " (Berlin, 1880, voL L, p. 168, etc. ; 
many illustrations). 

You may obtain any of these through some New York 
book dealer. Some of the German works quoted above 
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are specially useful; you will have to find some one to tioned. He states that the following foi-mtda will proba- 

translate the important chapters for you. bly furnish a satisfactory product. He has employed it 

XT ^ ««« *. .x^ X. « X.. , ^1 fix^ii ,«i-i J 1 himself, having adopted some improvements in mampula- 

No. 1,938.-Breithaupt»s Essential Oil Still (Philadel- tion on the basis of^certain processes recentiy given by 

P^^)' Dieterich: ^ o ^ 

We do not know the residence or address of the patentee n #v • 

of the essential oil still which we have given a description S^®"^?"Q^i« m^^^' 

and illustration of in our liarch number. Asisourusual 5^!!!!^^ dSlI?!? S « 

custom, we do no^ ask inventors to place cliches, etc at B^na%Siiii:::::::::::::::':-: 400 - 

our disposal for pubhcation m our journal, but we select T^utaricAcid 820 " 

what we deem of interest for our readers without being at Sagar ..*.'....'.' '..!'..'*!!!'! 400 " 

any time influenced by any other considerations. This, Citric Acid*. '. '. *. *. '. . ', '. *. . *. '. '. . . . *. ' . ! '. ', ". . . '. '. '. '. '. . '. .76 " 

byway of explanation, why we are unable to give the Alcohol V.V...* ...... !..\!.\'!!!*!!.*.*..80O •*. 

desired information. But you may easQy obtain the lat- t>^„«^ ♦v,^ «,^ ^^^ <«.»,.^i««*« 4.^ « ««.. ,.^ a^^ ^ a 

ter by commissioning some prominent patent firm to ask Reduce the first five mmjedients to a fine iiowder, and 
their correspondents in BerlJn to forward the desired ad- mix them intimately, ^hen warm the imxture very 
dress. Or ^te direct to a patent agent in BerHn, for in- «^?>^^ J^ ^ capsule over a water-bath, and moisten it 
stance, M. M. Rotten, SchiffbauerdaSm 29a, BerHn, N. W, ^ i^®^?^^^^^T,"'w^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ¥^^ ^^^ previously 
You niigbt also consult a file of original German patents ^^ dissolved. Rub the damp mass, hy means of a pee- 
(which Sre no doubt kept on file in one of yoiu- libraries). ^¥ ^^ ^**^®^ smtable non-metaUic instniment through a 
The exact address of the patentee is usually given in the ?f ^ V^- ''''^'^aS^ 2°^ ^ *^ granular mass, m thin 
natont layers, m a drvm^ oven. Then rub it aeain gently 
^ through a suitable sieve te separate the granules, w hat- 
No. 1,939.— Pulv. Hdg. (Supplement to Query 1,893 in ever has fallen to powder may be added tothe nextbateh. 
our March number). The 3rield is about 1,800 parte. One grain of caffeine is 
Editor American Druggist :-'''Fulv, Hdg." in Querv contained in 83 grains of the product. The average dose, 
1,893 undoubtedly means **Pulv. Pil. Hydrarg.," which in cases when this remedy is taken in the present form, 
can be obtained from any jobber or any wholesale house. will be about 1 teaspoonful of the granulated salt, to be 

W. V. Sfinnino. taken with water, while it effervesces. 

^^' ^' No. 1,942.— Haustufl Perri Sulph. (J. W. O.). 

No. 1,940.— Doctor of Pharmacy (**01d Licentiate in J'^}^^^^^ ??, ^^^^ ^ P^^ meaning of Haust 

Pharmacy "). Fern Sulph. m the following recipe : 

There is only one pharmaceutical college in this coun- ^ Haust. Ferri Sulph fl. Jviij. 

trVj viz., the NationfiQCtollege of Pharmacy at Washington, liq. Ext. Ergotae fl. 3ij. 

which, by virtue of ite charter, granto the degree of Doc- w- . q. ,3,, ^ . . ^ . ,. 

tor of Pharmacy to its graduates. The conditions under ^ ®* »^- ^^' 3 1- ter m die. 

which this can be acquired may be learned by addressing The writer of this prescription appears to have acquired 

the secretary of the college, Mr. R. Xt. Eliot. his professional training m England or some of its de- 

penaencies. The Haustus Ferri Sulphatia is very likely 

No. 1,941.— Granular Effiurvesoent Hydrobromate of a house-mixture in some British hospital, but we have 

Caflbine (J. H. L.). been unable to identify it imder this name, though we 

We are not aware of the exact composition or mode have examined Squire's Formulary of London Hospitals 

of preparation of the commercial axticte named by our and many other works of reference. We could give many 

correspondent. guesses, but a guess would not be a satisfactory answer. 

The nydrobromate of caffeine, like most of ite other com* The extractum ergotsB liquidum is a preparation officinal 

pounds with acids, is n;ot a x)ermanent salt, because the in the British Pharmacopoeia. 

alkaloid will separate from the acid in the presence of Should any of our readers be able to through light upon 

water, which can be sho v^n in various ways ; for instance, the query, we shall be obliged, 

by agitating the liquid with chloroform which will dis- ^ ^ ^ 
solve out the free caffeine. 

We have appUed to a well-posted friend for information To give windows an appearance of frost in midsummer, 

regarding a formula for the preparation above men- apply a solution of Epsom salt in beer. 



Phaxmaoeutical ABSOoiations in 1887. 
The following Calendar has been compiled and published by the National Druggist. 



Alaska TMTitory. 

Arlaona Ter 

▲rkaiitts 

OJlfornia 

Golorado 

Oonnecdcut. 

Dakota Tenltorj. 

Delaware 

District of Col.... 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Indian Territory.. 
Iowa..... 



Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

liaryland. 



Miehigan. 
Minnesota.. 
Misslasippl 
Missouri.. 



Montana Ter..... 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New Hampshire., 
New Jersey. ... 
New Mexico Ter., 

New York , 

North Carolina.., 

Ohio 

Orecon 

PennsylTania.. . . , 
Bhode Island .. 
South Carolina. . , 



Tex 

Utah Territory.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington Ter. 
West Virginia... 



Wyoming... 
A.P. aT... 
N.RD.A.. 
N.W.D.A.. 



6th. 



18th. 
iith*. 



19th. 



8th. 
fith. 



8th. 
8th. 
10th. 
5th. 



8d.. 
0th. 
6th. 
8d.. 
8d.. 
i»th. 



8th.. 
14th'. 



i»th. 
9th!! 

ioth'. 



8Ch. 



8th., 



8th. 



86th.. 



Mobile. 



Little Rock.... 
San lYancisco. 



Meriden. 



Cumberiand Idsnd. 



Decatur ... 
Bichmond. 



Waterloo 

Wichita. 

LouisTiUe.. .. 
Mew Orleans.. 



Ocean City. .. 

Holyoke 

Petoskey 

NewUlm 

Jackson 

Sweet Springs. 



Omaha.. 



Manchester., 
Paterson 



Thousand Isl^d Psrk. 

AshTlUe 

Akron 



Philadelphia.. 



Charleston .. 
Chattanooga. 
Port Worth... 



Richmond. 



Milwaukee.. 



May 10. 



A. L. Stollenwerck, Birmingham 



Dr. J. B. Bond, Little Rock... 
Wm. Searby, San Francisco.. 



Feb. 1-8. 



April 18. 



June 14. 
June 7-8 



May 11.. 
June 8.. 
May 18.. 
April IS. 



Frank M. Wilson, WilUmanttc. 
J. W. Von Meda, Fargo. 



J. W. Stanford, Outhbort. 



B. F. Gardner, AtlanU. . 
LeoEliel, South Bend.. 



A. H. Miles, Des Moines 

W. C. Sears, Burlington 

J. W. Fowler, LouisriUe. .... 
Oscar Robin, New Orleans.. 



July 19.. 
June 7.. 
July 18.. 
Jtme 18. 
May 17.. 
June 91. 



A. J. Coming, Baltimore 

HenryCannuig, Boston 

F. J. wursburg. Grand Rapids. 

John R. Jones, Mankato 

Byron Kemly. Jackson 

A. H.Caffee, Carthage. 



May 10.. 



Sept.-. 

Mf^rlS.. 



June 81. 
Aug. 18. 
June 8. . 



June 14. 



Nov. — . 
MsyO... 
May 10.. 



May 10., 



Cincinnati. 
Oincinnati.. 
Boston. .., 



Aug. 10.. 



Sept 6.. 
Sept 6.. 



Jas.*B6ed, iSebrssiaJ City** 



Nelson S. Whitman, Nashua. . . 
F. B. Kilmer, New Brunswick. 



Chas. Z. Otis, Binghamton.. 

A. W. Rowland, Wilson 

VIrgUCoblenU 



Jas. A. Meyers, Columbia. 
F. J. Phillips, ProTldenoe.. 
C. P. Aimor, Charleston ... 
R. H. Gordon, NashTllle . 
Geo. W. Price, Bandera... . 



Hugh Blair, Richmond. 



F. M. Givens, Fond du Lac. 



C. A. Tufts 

A. H. Holllster, Madison, Wis. 

D. R. Noyer, St Pftul, Minn. . . 



P. C. Candidus, MofaQe. 



J. R. Oolbum. UtUe Rock 

F. Troppmann, San Frandsoo. 



Fred. Wilooz, Waterbury . . 
W. L. Haussman, Grafton. 



H. R. Sladc, Jr., La Grange. , 



L. C. Hogan, Bnglewood 

Frank S. Hereth, Indianapolis. 



Rosa M. Upson, Marahalltown. 

J.T.Moore, Lawrence 

W. B. McRoberts, Stanford. . . . 
L. F. Chalin, New Orleans 



C. D. Wangler, Waterloo. , 

J.P.Allen, Wichita , 

Bdw. Goebel, LouisriUe. . 



M.X<.Byers,Hagerstown... . 

Jos. W. Colcord, Lynn 

Stanley B. Packhill, Owosso. 

B. F. Allen, Minneapolis 

H. F. West Natohes 

G. H. Chas. Kile, St Louis.. . 



Chas. J. Daubach, Omaha. , 



Chas. B. Spofford, daremont. , 
R. H. Van Sant Trenton 



Clay W. Holmes, Elmlra. . 
J. 0. Munds. StatesriUe. . . 
Louis C. Hopp, Clefeland. 



Jacob A. Miller, Harrisburg. . . . 
A. W. Wellington, Providence. 

P. WIneman, Charleston 

J. T. UUyett, Memphis. 

W. L. Tucker, Waco 



Bd. R. Beckwith, Petersburg. 



C. Momkemeller, Wheeling. ., 
1, B. Heimstreet, Jamesviue. . 



J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pft . 

L.B.Nlcot, New York: 

A. M. MoTin, Minneapolis.. . 



W. F. Prince, Mobile. 



Jno. H. Pterker, Meriden.. 



W. O. Armstrong, 
Wm. H. Ross, Ric] 



Decatur. 



ChasL B. BardweU, Holyoke. 
Guy M. Harwood. Petoskey. . 
Emil Wischcke, New Uhn. . . , 



L. Kunts, Brownsville. 



N.A.Knhn, Omaha. 



R. B. Phillips, Fulton 

B. B. I^eadberry, AshvUle. 

C. Truman 



Wm. B. Ihompson, Philad'la.. 



B. D. Aesch, Fort Worth. 



Polk Miller, Richmond., 



Adam Oonrath, Mllwaiikee.. 



Geo. W. Voas, CineinnatL . 
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8SLSCTIONS FBOM THE HOSPI- 
TAL FOBMULABY 

OE THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO CHAR- 
ITIES AKD CX>RBEOTION OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Oontimied from page 80.) 

Correction. 

In some of the formulae taken from 
the Hospital Formulary of the De- 
partment of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection, printed in our last number, 
some errors of the compositor have 
been accidentally overfooked. Our 
attention was drawn to them too late 
to make the correction in the same 
number. The corrected formulaB are 
the following: 

219. Petrolatum Cocaince. 

9 Cocainffi Hydrochloratis. .'.gr. 2 
Petrolati gr. 120 

220. Petrolatum Hydrargyri Ammo- 
niati. 

9 Hydraigyri Ammoniati. .. .gr. 40 
Petrolati..... gr.480 

222. Petrolatum Hydrargyri Oxidi 
Evbri, 

Q Hydr. Oxidi Bub gr. 60 

Petrolati gr.480 

223. Petrt^tum lodoformi et 
Atropince. 

9 lodoformi gr. 80 

AtropiD8B Snlphatis gr. 1 

Petrolati gr. 240 

224. Petrolatum PhyaoetigmiwB. 

9 PhysoBtig. Salioyl gr. 2 

Petrolati gr. 240 

227. Unguentum Calamirue. 

9 CalaminsB prsepar part 1 

UDguenti (vel Petrolati) .... "6 

312. Glyceritum Fdlie Boms (Qlycertte 

ofOx-QalJ). 

9 Fellis BoTis Inspusati | 8 

Gljrcerini fl, j 2 

I Acidi Salicylioi gr. 10 

Aquae q. B.adfl. J 6 

Mix the inspissated ox-gall with the 
glycerin^ salicylic acid, and 1 fluid- 
ounce of water, and heat on a water- 
bath until the ox-gall is dissolved. 
Then allow it to cool, and add enough 
water to make 6 fluidounces. 

313. Olyceritum Hffdrargyri Bichlo- 

ridi. 

9 Hydrargyri Chloridi Corrofiin. J 8 

Ammonii Chloridi | i 

Qlycerini q. b. ad fl. 1 16 

RofianiliiWB Hydrochloratis. . . .q. 9. 

Add the corrosive chloride of mer- 
cury, reduced to powder, and the chlo- 
ride of ammonium, to 7 fluidounces of 
glycerin, previously heated on a water- 
bath. Continue the heat, constantly 
stirring with a glass rod, until solu- 
tion has taken place. Allow the liquid 
to cool, then measure it, and make it 
up, with glycerin, to 16 fluidounces. 
Finally, tint it with a small quantity 
of solution of fuchsiue, so as to impart 
to it a pinkish color. ' 

Note.—Zvery SmiDlms contain 1 grain or'cor- 
roHive subUmate. 

314. Linimentum Aconiti et Belladan- 
nee Compositum (Bureau O. D. P.). 

9 Tinct. Opii, 
Chloroformi, 
Tinct. Aooniti, 

llnct. BeUadonnsB fi& fl. J i 

Linim. Saponis fl. § 2 

Mix. {Dr. r, W. 0. Flinn.) 



American Drngsist 

315. Linimentum Aconiti et Chloro- 
formi Compoeitum (Bureau O. D, P.). 
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9 Tinct. Aconiti, 
Chloroformi, 
Spir. Ammonias, 
Olei Thymi, 
Olei Terebinthinas. 
Spir. Gamphorad.. 

Mix. 



.aa fl. S 1 
. fl.58 



316. Linimsntum CMoroformi Cam' 

positum (Char. Etoep.). 

9 Chloroformi, 

Tinct. Opii aafl.32 

Linim. Saponis fl. | It 

Mix. 

317. Liquor Arsenii Bromidi^ Clemens. 
(Clemens' Solution of Bromide of 

Arsenic.) 

9 Acidi Araeniosi, 

Potassii Carbonatis fiagr. 78 

Bromi gr. 146 

Aquas q. s. adfl. S 16 

Boil the arsenious acid with the 
carbonate of potassium and 10 fluid- 
ounces of water until solution is 
effected. Allow to cool, and add enough 
water to make 14 fluidounces. Then 
add the bromine, and, lastly, enough 
water to make 16 fluidounces. Agi- 
tate the mixture several times daily 
during a week, then set it aside until 
it is colorless (which will require 
several weeks), when it will be ready 
for use. Keep in a cool, dark place. 

Abte.— This solution oontolus, approzlmatelr, 
1 per cent of aneiiious acid. 

318. Liquor Atropince et Agaricini 

(Bell. Hosp.) 

9 Agaricini gr. 10 

AtropinflB Sulphatis gr. 1 

Acidi Sulphuric! Arom v\ 1200 

Dissolve and filter. 

Dose.— 10 minims, containing yj^ gr. 
of sulphate of atropine, ^^gr. of agari- 
cin, and 10 min. of aromatic sulphuric 
acid. To be administered in syrup or 
simple elixir. Used to prevent or alia v 
sweating after administering anti- 
pyrin or other antipyretics; also, in 
cases of phthisis. 

Note.—TiM asaricln to be used is the pure white 
ii«aricin of Merck. Ttiis is, .properly speaking, 
aicaiic acid. 

819. Liquor Electropoeicus (Battery 
Fluid). 

a. For the Carbon and Zinc Battery. 

1. For ordinary use: 

9 Bichromate of Potassiam. . . .6 ar. oz. 
Sulphuric Acid, commerc'l.. .5 fl. 02. 
Water, cold 8 pints. 

Add the acid slowly to the water. 
When the liquid is cold, add the bi- 
chromate reduced to powder, and dis- 
solve by stirring. 

2. For use with the galvano-cautery: 

9 Bichromate of Potassium. . 6^ av. o«. 
Sulphuric Acid, commerc'l 13 fl. oz. 
. Water, cold 8 pints. 

To 1 pint of water add slowly 
8 fluidounces of the acid, pour the 
mixture upon the powdered bichro- 
mate, and stir until it is dissolved. 
Then add 2 pints of water, and when 
the mixture has become cold, add 5 
more fluidounces of the acid. 

b. For t?te Leclanchi Battery. 

9 Chloride of Ammonium ... 6 av. oz. 
Water 20fl. oz. 

Dissolve. Fill the cell with this solu- 
tion to near the top. 

320. Liquor Hypophosphitum Com- 
positus (Bell. Uosp.). 

9 Calcii Hypophoephitis gr. 640 

Sodii Hvpophosphitis gr. 884 

Potassii Hypophoephitis gr. 128 

liq. Ferri Hypophosphitis ni 884 

Aqu89 q.8.adfl.S 82 



Dissolve and filter. 
Dose--! to 4 fluidrachms. (Dr. If 
M.Polk.) ^ ' 

JVbfa.— The eolation of lurpophoeptaite of frn k 
that of the New York and^rook*^ - - • * 



White of iroBi, 
oklyn FormuIirT 
DoftheMlt 



e mlDlms of which contain 1 grain of the Mlt 
321. Liquor MorphincR JSuIphatiB, 

(" United States' Solution of 
Morphine'*^. 

9 MorphinsB Sulphatis gr. 1 

Aquae Destillatad fl. J 1 

Dissolve. 

Note.—TbiB l8 to be always dispensed, In this D^ 
partment, in a flint-glass poison-bottle. Macendie'i 
solution always in a Mue poison-bottle. 

222. Liquor Opii Compositus^ Squibb, 

Compound Solution of Opium, Squibb. 

^ liq. Opii Deodoratii fl. 3 14 

Alcohol fl. 3 18 

Chloroformi Purificati. ..fl. 3 1 
.^Stheria Acetioi fl. 3 2 

Mix. Dose— 15 to 80 minims. 

jyb<e.->The preparation contains srains of mor- 
phine. 

3!^. Liquor Potassii CMoratisei 
Ferri. 

"Jaoobi's Spboial." 

9 Potassii Chloratis gr.80 

Tinct. Ferri Chloridi m 160 

Glycerini fl. | 2 

AqusB q. 8. ad. fl. I 8 

Dissolve and mix. i>os&— Half a 
fluidounce.— (I>r. Abraham Jacobi.) 

324. Liquor Sodii Salicylatis. 

To prepare a solution of salicylate of 
sodium of a Riven strength from sali- 
cvlic acid and hicarbonate of sodium, 
the following proi>ortionsare required, 
in which the acid is always slightiy in 
excess. 



SalicyUo Bicarbonate Make Salicylate 
, Aoid. of Sodliim. of Sodium. 

00 grains. 50 graliis. 100 graioB. 
170 " 100 " 200 " 
280 " 150 *• 800 •• 
846 " 200 '« 400 ** 
415 ** 240 " Itroyoz. 

480 ** 250 '< 500 grains. 
Note.^The solution thould be made ao that the 
acid always predominates, otherwiae it wUI gradu- 
ally turn dark. The acid should first be mixed Willi 
the water, and the bicarbonate should be added 
gradually to it. The disrkeaing of this soluUon oar 
also be prevented by dissolvinir in the water a amail 
quantitr of hyposulphite of sodium (aboot !« 
grains for each pint of solution). 

325. Mistura Anodyna (Bell. Hosp.). 
'* Gibson's Special." 

9 Tinct. Opii m 90 

Ext Belkdonnas Fl m 16 

Chloroformi Purificati .... ni 30 
Syrupi, 

AqiMB aafl.J 4 

Mix. 

326. Mistura pro Asthmate (Bell. 

Hosp.). 
Asthma Mixtubb. 
9 Liq. Morphin8B ) 
Sulph..*'U. 8.*' \ 
Spir. Athens Gomp. .fifi part. squ. 

Mix. Dose — A teaspoonf uL 

327. MorelPs Embalming Liquid. 

Arsenious Acid 14 parts. 

Soda (caustic) 7 *' 

Carbolic Acid, .a suff. quantify. 
Water, enough to make 100 parts. 

' Dissolve the arsenious acid and Uie 
caustic soda in 20 parts of water with 
the aid of heat. Allow the solution to 
cool, and then add to it just enough 
carbolic acid to render it opalescent. 
Finally, add enough water to make the 
product weigh 100 parts. 

Used for embalming, and for pre- 
serving anatomical specimens. 

328. Muellers Fluid. 

Sulphate of Sodium «. 1 part. 
Water, enough to make 100 parts. 

Dissolve. Used for hardening and 
preserving anatomical specimens* 
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329. Saturatum Tables. 

The following two tables give the 
equivalent Quantities of the more im- 
portant acids and alkalies required to 
saturate, respectively, 10 parts by 
weieht of each. 

Where a percentage figure is given 
behind the name of an acid or alkali, 
this indicates thepercentage strength 
required by the U. S. Pharmacopceia. 



Amoicaii Drnggisl 

Iron Lactate 40 

** Phosphate (scales) v. s. 

*• Pyrophosphate (scales) v. s. 

" Sulphate 1.8. 

Lead Acetate 1.8. 

" Nitrate 2 

Lime Caustic. 750 

« Chloride (Bleaching Powder).. 20 

Lithium Benzoate 4 

" Bromide v. s. 

*• Citrate 6.6. 



9ff 



Sugar (cane) 0.6 

«• ofMilk 7 

Thalline Sulphate 7 

Thymol 1200 

Urethan v. s. 

Zinc Acetate 8 

" Bromide v. s. 

«• Chloride v. g. 

'* Iodide ▼. s. 

" Sulphate O.e 

'* Sulphocarbolate 9 



I.— Saturation Table vor Acids. 



10 Pabts of 
ANT or 
the following 
Acids 



Acetic Acid (86jO 

Citric Acid 

Hydrochloric Acid (81.0^) 

Nitric Acid (69.4jf) 

Salicrlic Acid 

Sulphuric Acid (96^) 

Tartaric Acid 



require for saturation the followiog 
parts of 




II.— Satdration Table for Alkaliks. 



10 Parts of 

ANT OF 

THE FOLLOWING 
ATigAUre 



Ammonium Carbonate. . . . 
Magnesium Carbonate. . . . 
Potassium Carbonate (SljQ. 
Potassium Bicarbonate ... 
Sodium Carbonate (965(). . . . 
Sodium Bicarbonate (09ji^). . 



require for saturation the following 
parts of 



81.86 
84.44 
20.66 
16.67 
11.16 
19.64 



18.88 
14.46 
8.22 
7.00 
4.70 
8.25 






21.80 
28.67 
18.89 
11.44 
7.66 
18.46 



17.84 
18.76 
10.66 
9.08 
6.09 
10 



26.87 

28.51 

16.20 

18.80 

9.26 

2V 



7016. 



9.76 
10.64 
6.84 
5.10 
8.4 
6.01 



Table of the Solubility of the 
More Common Chemicals, 

One (1) part, by weight of the sub- 
stance, is soluble at about 60° F.. in 
the stated number of parts, by weight 
of water. 

JVoto.— CSiemkals which are Terr little eolttble, or 
practicaily iosolubld in water (such as aubnitrate of 
Bismuth, oxalate of cerium, saotonin, etc.) are here 
omitted. Many of those omitted are soluble in al- 
cohol or other solTents. 
Explanation of abbreviationg: r, s., Terj soluble. 
sp. s.. sparingly 
soluble. 

Acid, ArseniouB 80-80 

'• Benzoic 600 

" Boric 25 

" CSarboUo 20 

•' Citric 0.75 

Gallic 100 

" Oxalic 9 

Salicylic 460 

" Tannic 6 

•* Tartaric 0.7 

Alum 10.6 

Aluminium Sulphate 1.2 

Ammonium Benzoate 5 

'• Bromide. 1.6 

" Carbonate 4 

«• Chloride 8 

•• Iodide 1 

Nitrate 0.5 

•* Phosphate 4 

•* Sulphate 1.8 

Ammonium Valerianate y. s. 

Antifebrin (Acetanilide) 200 

Antimony and Potassium Tartrate. 17 

Antipyrin 0.8 

Apomorphine Hydrochlorate 6.8 

Atropine 600 

'• Sulphate 0.4 

Barium Chloride 2.6 

Nitrate 18 

Butyl-Chloral (Croton-Chloral) 20 

Cadmium Sulphate 2 

Caffeine 75 

*• Sodio-Benzoate v. s. 

" Sodio-Salicylate v. s. 

Calcium Bromide 0.7 

" Oliloride 1.6 

" Hypophoephite 6.8 

Chloral y . s. 

Cincbonidine 1680 

Sulphate 100 

Cinchonine 8700 

** Sulphate 70 

Cocaine 704 

*' Hydrochlorate "... y.s. 

Copper Acetate 16 

•• Sulphate 2.6 

Codeine 80 

Phosphate 4 

HTOscyamine Sulphate (amorphous), y. s. 

Olycy rrhizin Ammoniated y. s. 

Iron and Amm. Citrate y. s. 

•* •* " Sulphate 8 

** " " Tartrate y.s. 

•' •• Potass. Tartrate y.s. 

•* ** Quinine Citrate y.s. 

" " Strychnine Citrate v. s. 

«« Chloride y.s. 

•» atrate y.s, 

*' Hypophosphite sp. b. 



Lithium Salicylate y.s. 

Magnesium Chloride 1 

** Sulphate 0.8 

" Sulphite 20 

Ifanganese Sulpnate 0.7 

Mercury Bichloride 16 

** Cyanide 12.8 

Morphine 1000 

" Acetate 12 

" Hydrochlorate 24 

" Sulphate 24 

Physostigmine (Eserine) Salicylate. 180 

" Sulphate y. s. 

Potassa (caustic) .* 0.6 

Potassium Acetate 0.4 

** and Sod. Tartrate 2.6 

" Bicarbonate 8.2 

•« Bichromate 10 

*' Binoxalate 25 

" Bitartrate.... 210 

" Bromide 1.6 

" Carbonate , 1 

*• Chlorate 16.6 

•* Chloride 8 

" Citrate 0.6 

•* Cyanide 2 

" Ferricyanide 2.6 

" Ferrooyanide 4 

*' Hypophosphite 0.6 

•• Iodide 0.8 

Nitrate 4 

" Permanganate 20 

" Sulphate 9 

•' Sulphite 4 

" ' Tartrate p.7 

Quinidine 2000 

** Sulphate 100 

Quinine, anhydrous 1960 

" hydrated 1600 

** Bisulphate 10 

" Hydrobromate. . . t 16 

" Hydrochlorate 84 

" LacUte 4 

•* Sulphate 740 

" Valerianate 100 

* * and Urea Hydrochlorate . . 1 

Besoroin 0.7 

Salicin 28 

Silyer Nitrate 0.8 

Soda(cau8tic) 1.7 

Sodium Acetate 8 

" Arseniate : 4 

•* Benzoate 1.8 

•« Bicarbonate 12 

" Bisulphite 4 

'• Borate 16 

" Bromide 1.2 

•* Carbonate 1.6 

" Chlorate 1.1 

" Chloride 2.8 

** Hypophoephite 1 

" Hyposulphite 1.5 

*• Iodide 0.6 

'• Nitrate 1.8 

'• Phosphate 6 

" Pyrophosphate 12 

" Salicylate 1.6 

'* Sulphate 2.8 

'« Sulphite 4 

'' Sulphocarbolate 6 

Strychnine 6700 

" Acetate 60 

** Sulphate «.. 10 



380. Table showing the Percentage of 

anhydrous Base in the principal 

alkaloidal Salts. 

Note.— the figure placed behind each salt hidi- 
cates the peroeotage of anhydrous alkaloid con- 
tained therein. For instance, Quhiine Sulphate, 
74.8. means that 100 parts of commercial crystal- 
Used sulphate of quinine contain 74.8 parts of pure 
anhydrous quinine. 

Aconitine Nitrate, cryst.' 91. 1 

Atropine Sulphate 85.5 

Apomorphine Hydrochlorate 87.9 

Cincbonidine Sulphate 79.4 

Cinchonine Sulphate 81.4 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate, anhydrous. . 89.2 
" «* hydrated,'.. 80.7 

Codeine Hydrochlorate 80.4 

'* Phosphate 70.6 

Digitalfne,* — 

Hyoscy amine Sulphate, amorphous, *. 85.5 

Morphine Acetate 71.4 

" Hydrochlorate 75.9 

Sulphate. 75.2 

Physostigmine Salicylate/ 66.6 

Sulphate,* 84.9 

Pilocarpine Hydrochlorate 86.1 

Quinidine Sulphate 82.9 

Quinine Acetate 76.5 

" Bisulphate .• 59.1 

" and Iron Citrate 12.0 

** Hydrate 85.7 

" Hydrobromate 73.5 

•' Hydrochlorate 81.7 

•* and Urea, Hydrochlorate. . . 69 

Lactate 78.2 

" Salicylate 70.1 

*• Sulphate 74.8 

'* Tannate about 20.0 

'* Valerianate 72.9 

Strychnine Acetate 86.2 

" and Iron, Citrate 1.0 

" Nitrate 84.1 

" Sulphate 74.8 

1. Compare Note to No. 160. (Januaiy number, 
page 18.) 

2. Hydrochlorate of Cocaine, when crystallised 
from a watery solntion, contatais S molecules of 
water. This is the salt as usually supplied by manu- 
facturers. But the anhydrous salt, more or less 
crystalline, is also obtahiable. This contains 8S.9 
per cent oi alkaloid. 

8. This is quoted here only for the purpose of at- 
taching some remarks of practical interest. Digita- 
lis contains a number of dllferent principles which 
it is quite difficult to separate, and many of which 
have at one time or another been dedgnated 1^^ 
thefar discoverers ss "digltaline.'' Different pro- 
ceases, even with only slight modifications of solv- 
ents, produce varying nurtures of principles. In 
prescnbing digttaUne. therefore, the physician 
should specify the particular kind wanted, either 
by mentlontaig the manufacturer (Merck, etc.) or 
other authority, according to which it is prppared. 
(For bistanoe: Digitaline, amorphous, Ckxiex, or 
DigitaUne, crystalUsed. Otxlear.) Merck^s DigltaUne 
(D&italinum purum pulveraturo, so-called *' Qerman 
I^taline ") consistB prin(4nallv of digitalein, is 
Bomblein water (and uierefore nas no cumulative 
effect) and alcohol, but insoluble in ether and chlo- 
roform. Its average dose is l-IXXh to l-80th of a 
ffrain. The crystalliaed Digitaline of the French 
Pharmacopceia is that prepared after HomoOe's 
process, but the additional purification of chloro- 
form makes it about twice as strong. It is almost 
insoluble in water (and therefore acts cumulatively) 
and in ether, but soluble in chloroform, and leas so 
in akx>hol. Itodose isabout M90th to l-eoth of a 
grain. 

If Digitaline isjirescrlbed without further specifi- 
cation, the so-called Qerman Digitaline (DigitsiUnum 
purum pulvenuwn) of Merck oue^t to be SDiipUed. 
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None of the principles eztnctod from IMgltallB 
fuUy represent uie crude drug In aU its properties. 

4. Compare Note to No. 166. (Jan. number, p. 14.) 

6. Notice the tc^tt diCferenoe in the peroentace 
of alkaloid In these two aatts. Oompare also Note 
to No. 168. ( Januaiy number, page 14.) 



331. Tranafusion Fluid. 

a. BiUrotKs. 

Sodium Phosphate gr. 8 

Sodium Carbonate " 20 

Ammonium Carbonate. " 20 

Sodium Chloride '< 60 

Aloohol til 100 

Distilled Water, enought to make 

fl.oz.a0 

h. LiUle's. 

Sodium Phosphate gr. 8 

Potassium Chloride '* 6 

Sodium Carbonate " 40 

SodiumChloride *' 60 

Distilled Water, enough to make 

fl. oz. 20 

c. Weber^a, 

Sodium Bicarbonate gr. 6 

Calcium Chloride '* 6 

Potassium Chloride *' 6 

SodiumChloride " 480 

Distilled Water, enough to make 

fl. oz. 8 

For use, dilute 1 fl. oz. of this solu- 
tion with water at 120* F., so as to 
make 16 fl. oz. 

332. VoUcmann'a Antiaeptic Liquid, 

Thymol 1 part 

Aloohol 10 parts. 

Glycerin 20 '* 

Water 100 " 

Dissolve the thymol in the alcohol, 
add the glycerin, and lastly the 
water. 

Used as an antiseptic on wounds and 
dressings. 

333. Widheraheimer*a Fluid. 

I. n. 

Arsenioua Acid 60 60 gr. 

Chloride of Sodium 6 4 dr. 

Sulphate of Potassium.. 18 10 " 

Nitrate of Potassium 100 '70gr. 

Carbonate of Potassium. 80 60 *' 

Glycerin 85 86 fl. oz. 

Methylic Alcohol 6 6 fl. os. 

Water, enough to make. 128 128 fl. oz. 

Prepare a solution after either of 
these formulas, according to the ob- 
ject for which the solution is wanted. 

No. I. is intended for preserving 
bodies or anatomical specimens by in- 
jection, and No. £[., which is weaker, 
IS used for preserving them by immer- 
aion. 

Abte.— The original formula was purchased from 
the Inventor and patentee br the Iruaslaji Govern- 
ment, and then ofllciaUy pubUahed. It contained 
sBTeral incompatible ingredients, and haa gradually 
been modified to the oompoaitlon given above. 
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White Rose Essenoe. 

Oil Rose 15 drops. 

Patchouly Herb 8 grs. 

Musk 8 " 

Deodorized Alcohol. ... 7 troy oz. 

Digest 14 days and Alter.— After 
Neueate Erf. und Erf. 

Blaok QloBs for Leather, Shoes, eto. 

A GOOD preparation is scud to be the 
following: 

Lampblack 4 parts. 

Oil of Turpentiiie 16 *' 

Shellac 45 •• 

Burgundy Pitch 80 " 

Sandarao • . 8 ** 

WoodSpirit 880 " 

To be digested in a closed flask at a 
gentle heat. 

Another authority recommends to 
replace the lampblack by a suitable 
quantity of alcohol-soluble nigrosine. 

Preparations for the Teeth. 

Miller, of Berlin, in an article upon 
the care of the teeth, published in the 
TTierapeutiacIie Monatahefte for March. 
1887, ^ves the following as useful 
formulae: 
9 Galcii Carbon, pradcip. S 8} 

Cort. Chin, fuse 3 16 

Conch, prseparat 3 16 

Pulv. Myrrh 37i 

Polv. Caryophyll 38} 

OL Cinnamomi gtt. 10-16. 

M. exact, f . pulv. 

The following is recommended as an 
efficient tooth soap : 
9 Magnesii Carbon., 
Rhiz. Irid. Fiorent., 
Talci, 

Sapo. Medicat . • • fi& grs. 76 

OL Menth. Pip gtt 10. 

Mucilag. Qum. Arab. . . .q. s. 

After a series of experiments the 
writer has fixed upon the following 
mouth-wash as the oest germicide and 
antiseptic for use in the mouth : 

9 Acid. Thymic grs. 4. 

Acid. Benzoic gn. 46. 

Tinct. Eucalypt... 38}. 

Alcohol Absol 3 86. 

OL Gaultherifld gtt. 86. 

(Sive OL Menth. Pip gtt. 80.) 

M. D. S. 

Of this liquid a teaspoonful should 
be put in a glass of water, and the 
mouth should be rinsed after each 
meal, and before retiring. —itfed. Newa. 



ITew-mown Hay. 

Tonoa Beans, oat 76 grs. 

OrrisRoot 150 •• 

Vanillin .... 8 " 

OilBergamot 80 drops. 

" Neroll 2 " 

" Rose 2 •• 

« Lavender 8 *' 

" doves Idrop. 

Patchouly Herb 8 grs. 

Benzoic Acid 8 '* 

NetUeHerb 80 " 

Alcohol, deodor 7 troy oz. 

Digest 14 days and filter. 

Mille Fleur Essenoe. 

Oil Cinnamon 10 drops. 

" NeioU 80 *• 

•• Rose 80 " 

" aovee 10 " 

" Bigarade 80 " 

•• CtdamuB 20 *' 

** Geranium 160 min. 

" Lemon 240 " 

« Bergamot 2 fl. oz. 

" Verbena 76 min, • 



Kittary's Aromatio Carbolio Disin- 
fbotant. 

Thb following is the composition of 
the "Aromatic Carbolic Liquid," ori- 
ginated by the Russian Privy Council- 
lor, Modest Eittary : 

Extract of Musk....*. l,800grB. 

Phoephorized Carbolic Acid 256 " 

Oil of Wintergreen 1,100 •* 

AoeticEther 1,650 *' 

Aloohol lOJlbB. 

Distilled Water 22 •' 

Melt 256 grs. of carbolic acid at a 
gentle heat; drop into it a small piece 
of phosphorus and keep in a warm 
place, occasionally shaking until the 
phosphorus is dissolved. Introduce 
the product into a suitable bottle, add 
to it the oil of wintergreen and the 
acetic ether and the extract of musk, 
and mix thoroughly. Pour the mixture 
into a vessel containing the alcohol, 
stir well, and, if the mixture is not 
quite clear, filter it. Next add the 
water in one lot and stir. If the solu- 
tion does not clear up, add a little 
more alcohol until it becomes trans- 
parent. 

The extract of musk is to be prepared 
in the following manner: 

Upon 12 grams of musk contained 
in a bottle, pour 19 av. oz. of acetic 
ether, and shake frequently during 
several davs. Pour off the vellow 
liquid, and treat the residue with fresh 
portions of the menstruum until the 
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musk is exhausted of everything 
soluble in the ether. Then prepare from 
the purified musk an extract oy means 
of alcohol. 

Disinfectant fbr the Air of Sick- 
Booms. 

Thk following was recently recom- 
mended by a member of the Berlin 
Medical Society as an effective disin- 
fectant, specially suitable for the air 
of sick-rooms: 

Oil of Rosemary 10 parts. 

" Lavender 2.6 *• 

•* Thyme 8.6 " 

Nitric Acid 80 " 

Shake well before use, then saturate 
a sponge with it, and expose it to the 
air in this condition.— PAarm. Zeit. 

Formation of Salt Plains. 
On the eastern coast of the Caspian 
Sea a curious phenomenon is in pro- 
gress. The Kara Bobhaz is an estuary 
nearly separated from the main body 
of the sea by a bank through which 
there is an inlet. The .evaporation 
from this'gulf is so g[reat that a cur- 
rent continually sets m from the Cas- 
pian; and as there is no return cur- 
rent the water of the gulf becomes 
more and more saliferous, and a de- 
posit of salt is in course of formation, 
in time this gulf will be cut off from 
the Caspian, and will then be dried up 
and become an extensive salt-bed. 

Phosphate Book. 



The phosphate-rock deposits of the 
State 01 South Carolina form her most 
important and valuable mining inter- 
est. The rock is found in the streams 
and ore land. The stream or river rock 
occurs at the bottom of various 
streams and rivers, and is raised by 
hand with tongs or by powerful steam - 
dredges, which furnish the bulk of the 
supply. A royalty of $1 per ton of 
crude rock is paid to the State on all 
rock*mined in the navigable streams of 
the State, all such mining being done 
under license from the State. This 
royalty, amounting in 1886 to $196,- 
089, formed an important part of the 
revenue. The land rock deposits are 
the property of individuals or compa- 
nies, and pay no royalty to the State. 
The rock occurs at various depths, 10 
feet being the limit of economical ex- 
cavations, and is obtained entirely by 
surf ace mining. The economic exca- 
vation and utilization of river rock 
dates from about the year 1870 ; of land 
rock, 1867. The production of land 
rock has increased from 18,000 tons in 
1868-70 to 294,000 tons ; in 1886, of river 
rock, from 1,989 tons to 191,174 tons. 
The total amount of land rock pro- 
duced from 1868 to 1886, inclusive, has 
been 1,991,000 tons; of river rock, 
1,592,256 tons; or a total production 
of 3,583,256 tons, which, at an avera|2:e 
selling price of $6 per ton, gives (21,- 
499,536 as the value of the product of 
this industry. 

It \a a bad custom when physicians' 
prescriptions are discontinued by a 
patient to store away the remnants in 
vi€ds and boxes, writes a correspon- 
dent. Preparations carefully com- 
pounded for special cases and condi- 
tions may become absolutely injurious 
by lapse of time, and unoer certain 
circumstances some articles change 
their character by being kept in small 
quantities. There are a few simple 
preparations which may be kept in 
the house; even of these, the fewer 
kept the better. But of all things in- 
judicious, amongst the most so is the 
giving to one person, without medical 
advice, the medicine prescribed for 
another. It would seem in some fami- 
lies that the members considered 
themselves as residuary legatees, en- 
titled to appropriate all the remainders 
of the doses prescribed for a relative 
by a physician after his visits are dis- 
continued. 
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GBAiniLAB NITBOaEN MONOXIDE. 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

RECENTLY considerable attention has been given the use 
in medicine of certain gases; amone these can be 
named a treatment known as a compound oxygen treat- 
ment, about which perhaps little is known to the general 
practitioher of medicine. Those who use the method, it 
seems, purchase the privilege, as I understand it, of mak- 
ing the gas to use m their practice, and perhaps thev 
agree not to impart the process to others. Be this as it 
may, considerable demand 
has arisen for materials 
that are used in the mak- 
ing of these gases, among 
them one substance under 
the name '* nitrogen mon- 
oxide granular." This is 
usuaU^ included in the or- 
der with chlorate of potas- 
sium, nitrate of potassium, 
and black oxide of man- 
g^anese, and those who de- 
sire these substances wish 
all or none; therefore I 
would suppose that in order 
to produce the gases a mix- 
ture of these substcmces 
and perhaps others is need- 
ed. 

That this compound oxy- 
gen treatment is consider- 
ably employ;ed throughout 
the country is evident from 
the demand for the ingre- 
dients, even though it is 
probable the introaucerof 
the treatment supplies the 
chemicals himselx a3 well. 
A short time ago a phjrsi- 
cian acquaintance ot mine 
wrote me regarding those 
substances, and I answered 
that if he would send me 
a sample of the material 
that he had received under 
the name nitrogen mon- 
oxide granular, I would see 
if it could be supplied from 
the general drug market. 
In return I received about 
half a pound of a granular 
powder which, upon exam- 
mation, proved to be gran- 
ular nitrate of ammonium, 
and if this is the substance 
that is being generally sup- 
plied under this name, it 
will be seen that probably 
one of the gases employed 
in the compound oxygen 
treatment is the well 
known laughing gas. It 
is not my oDject to assert 
that imder all conditions 
nitrate of ammonium is 
known to these parties as 
granular nitrogen m on 
oxide; neither do I attempt to prove or disprove the 
theory of those who use tnis gas treatment under the 
name compound oxygen. The associaticm of substances 
that I have named would indicate that, while not an in- 
dividual chemic€d compound, the product of the combina- 
tion may be a mixture of oxygen and laughing gas, and 
it is not improbable that in time to come such substances 
will receive more attention than heretofore from the 
medical profession. Perhaps others like mvself have met 
this nitrogen monoxide problem, and perhaps to others 
this communication may De of some interest. 




Dbbcriptjcui or Objects. 

1. Float for Nlgfat-Lamp. 2. Floatimr Thermometer (for Baths, etcX 8. 
Flah Line andlioUwr. 4aiid6. Cork Soles. 0. Sweat Band. 7 and 8. Cork 
Bird-Bodies for Ladloe' Hats. 0. Forms for Trimmings. 10. Box and Ck>ver. 
11 and 18. Bottle Cases. 18. Silk Bobbin. 14 Inkstand. 16. Penholder 16. 
Cigar bolder. 17. Watchmaker's Lens. 18. Nipple Shield. 19 and 20. Discs. 
81, 88, 88. Stoppers. 84. Ootk in course of manufacture. 



Oleum Pini Sylyestris.— 01. Pini Sylvestris appears to 
have a rather bad effect upon the kidneys when adminis- 
tered to some patients. Idx. A. M. Hynes mentioned two 
cases (Brit. Med. Joum.) of elderly men who suffered from 
chronic bronchitis and were ordered five drops of the oil 
everv three hours as an emulsion. Two or three days of 
this treatment brought on severe pain in the renal region, 
followed by strangury and painful micturition with bloody 
urine. The symptoms disappeared when the remedy was 
stopped. 



SOME USES OF OOBK. 

THOUGH cork has been known and ^thered in ancient 
times, and has been used for certain technical purpo- 
ses ever since, yet it is only within a comparatively recent 
period that its almost unlimited applicability to the most 
varied purposes has been recognized. 

It is not our intention here to give a description of the 
tree from which the commercial cork is obtained, nor to 
describe its method of collection. All of this will be 
found in previous issues of our journal. But an inter- 
esting article on cork, recently published in La Nature, 

nas suggested to us that 
many of our readers might 
be able to obtain useful and 
practical hints from the 
uses of cork there men- 
tioned. 

Leaving out of view the 
employment of cork in sur- 
^ry (artificial limbs), and 
m other scientific disci- 
plines, we will turn to its 
domestic applications. 
Here we find it emploved 
as batli- steps; as rolling 
pins for the confectioner, 
since it crushes almonds 
without absorbing their 
oil, as owuld be the case 
with wood; thin sheets of 
it are used as fancy labels 
upon wine bottles, the im- 
putrescibility of cork ren- 
erine their duration as- 
surea. The ease with 
which cork may be cut, 
turned, and worked ren- 
ders it very serviceable for 
small objects, and as rural 
landscapes, and the repro- 
duction of monuments. 
Next might be mentioned 
cork mailing boxes of a 
variety of shapes and sizes, 
for transmitting bottles by 
mail ; bobbins for the econ- 
omic transfer of silk; ink- 
stands, familiar to us from 
our young days; penhold- 
ers, thick analiKht, a pro- 
tection against tne writer's 
cramp; cigar holders, and 
a host of other objects too 
numerous to mention. 
There is probably no pro- 
fession that does not mako 
use of cork in some shape 
or other. From remote 
times, polishers of gold 
have used it in form of 
narrow strips, upon which 
the objects are rubbed 
with rouge; cork is also 
used as a facing for wheels 
which are employed in pol- 
ishing crystals. In the 
accompanying cut there 
is seen (Fig. 17) a watch- 
maker's lens made of cork, which, owing to its lightness, 
does not tax the muscles of the orbit of the eye. It has 
also become customary to face driving pulleys with 
strips of cork glued upon them, to make them more ad- 
hesive. In carpenter shops, these bands now replace with 
advantage the caoutchouc bands upon which the band- 
saw runs. The old stoppers of liursing bottles are now 
being replaced by more sanitary stoppers made of cork, 
which are cheap and can frequently be changed when- 
ever the presence of a ferment is suspected in them. 
Ck)rk is also used for a great number of children's toys. 
For instance, it serves for fixing the wig upon doll's 
heads. It will scarcely be necessary to recall the corks 
of pop-guns and pistols, and the battledoor and shuttle- 
cock 01 cork for indoor play. And so this list might be 
extended almost indefinitely. 

The manufacture of corks and of other objects made of 
cork-wood furnishes a considerable quantity of chips, 
which together with the waste derived from the collection 
and from condemned corks constitutes the crude ma- 
terial for supplying certain important industries depend- 
ing upon them. 

First, there is the cork powder industry. The coarser 
powder is employed for packing fragile objects; the finer 
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coQ^tute what is called in France liigine or syMrine^ 
which are used as haby-powder, in place of lycopodium 
or starch. Under the name of zifa powder, there has 
been made an insecticidal preparation composed of pow- 
dered cork mixed with phenol. Cork powder has also 
been used for tapers or fire-lighters, but the latter two 
applications have not been verv successful. 

The most extensive use to which cork powder has been 
put is Linoleum. This grand technical iiivention origi- 
nated in Scotland and is now known everywhere. lino- 
leum is prepared by intimately mixing cork powder with 
boiled linseed oil. The resultmg paste is extended upon 
cloth if it is desired to make carpets, or upon paper for 
hangings. Linoleum may be tinted, colored, embeuished 
by designs ; it may be applied to damp walls, as a solid and 
impenetrable substratum for oil-paintings, which are more 
lasting upon it than upon wood. It may also be used for 
making plafonds for meeting rooms, caf^s, etc.^ ana this 
has the advantage that it may be washed when it is black- 
ened by dust or smoke. Like a carpet, linoleum renders 
the floors perfectly insonorous, and, when employed in 
kitchens and offices, it has the advantage of not being 
stained by grease. 

Cork powder is used, mixed with starch, as a medium 
for covering steam-pipes and boilers. Mixed with milk of 
lime, coarse cork powder is used, in form of bricks, for 
the construction of party walls, the lining of damp walls. 

In the cellars of breweries these bricks diminish the 
melting of the ice. In gunpowder works they prevent 
the absorption of moisture by the powder, and m case of 
an explosion, the damage is much less serious, owing to the 
lightness and friability of the materiaL 

Cork waste, when distilled in closed vessels, furnishes a 
gas which is more illuminating than that obtained from 
coal tar, without having the sulphurous taint which in- 
jures the ornaments of our homes or offends the nostrils. 
During some time, the city of Nerac was thus illuminated 
by cork gas, but this had to be abandoned on account of 
the difficulty of storing the crude material, which, owing to 
its lightness, takes up an immense amount of space. Cork 
gas appears to be an excellent material for filling baUoons, 
as it IS so light and pure. 

Finally, cork trimmings and refuse, when properly car- 
bonized, furnish *^ cork-black,*' or ''Spanish-black/* one 
of the finest blacks hnown and the most indelible or re- 
sistant known to painters. 

Note on Blaud's Pills. 

At a meeting of the North British branch of the Phar- 
maceutical Society recently held at Edinburgh, several 
papers were read on the preparation of Blaud's pills. In 
the discussion which followed, the same point was brought 
out which bad been made some time ago by Martindale, 
viz.. that the granulated [or the dried] sulphate of iron 
proauced a better i)ill than the crystallized. Mr. Peter 
Boa made the following statement: 

The original formula, which was ferri sulph., ^ss. ; 
potass, carb., |ss. ; pulv. althseee, 30 gr.; tragacantn, q. 
s., cannot be made up without the conversion of a groat 
part or the whole of the iron of salt into ferrous carbonate. 
Some medical men have the idea that the chemical reac- 
tion takes place in the stomach, and he quoted from one 
authority who was very positive on this point. He con- 
cluded, however, that the majority of pharmacists and 
tnedioGU men were of the opinion that the pill should con- 
tain ferrous carbonate, and this took him to the second 
part of his subject— the best method of preparing the pills. 
He showed that equal parts of ferrous sulphate and potas- 
sium carbonate, with tragacanth as an excipient, some- 
times gave a pill so hard as to be insoluble in the stomach. 
This objection was partially remedied by the addition of 
sugar, which, however, made the pills too bulkv. The 
granmated sulphate of iron is to be preferred to the ordi- 
nary crystallized. Apart from the fact of greater punty 
(a sample of the former contains 57 per cent FeS04, and 
of the latter 54.73 per cent), the granulated gives a pill- 
mass which is firmer, looks better, and keeps hotter than 
one made with crystallized. 

The author then proceeded to comment upon the physi- 
cal appearance of the granulated sulphate as compared 
with uie crystallized, and showed how much more desir- 
able a preparation the former is. He believed it to be a 
matter of primary imi>ortance that granulated ferrous sul- 
phate should be used in the preparation of Blaud's pills. 

The formula which he found to give constant and satis- 
factory resultsiB the following: 

Gmnalated Ferrotu Sulphate (B.P.) 80 grains. 

Potassium Carbonate (15 to 16 per cent HtO)..20 *' 

Pulv. Sacchari Alb 10 •' 

*« Tragacanth 8 " 

Rub the iron and sugar together, then add the potash, 
and after trituration add the tragacanth and beat into a ' 
a mass for twelve pilla This formula approximates close- 
ly to Martindale's. Each pill contains theoretically a lit- 
tle over one grain of ferrous carbonate. Speaking about 
coating this pDl, Mr. Boa remarked that they keep for a 
time with only trifling oxidation, they are practically 
tasteless, and, everything considered, he saw no reason 
why they should be coated.— CAem, and Drugg. 



[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— -Experiments made by members 
of the National Formulaiy Committee have conclusively 
shown that an excellent i)l11 is produced when the iron and 
potassium salts are in equivalent proportions. At all events 
there should not be an excess of potassium carbonate. 
The proportions : 240 grs. of cryst. sulphate of iron and 
140 ^. of carbonate of potassium (containing about 81- 
83jS K.CO*) will be found to work satisfactorily.] 

Notes on Essential Oils.* 

OH of Anise.— The quality of anise [presumably Rus- 
sian] offered to the distOlers during 1886 was very un- 
satisfactory, and much had to be rejected. A large 
amount was mixed with brownish grains, and some of it 
with anise deprived of oil Etoretof ore the only adulteration 
that was practised in the case of anise was the admixture 
of earthy matter. Hereafter, it will be necessary to look 
further. 

* [In the last number will be found an interesting paper 
by Mr. C. L. Lochman, drawing attention to the presence 
of conium seed, in very large amount, in the Italian 
anise.] 

The pure anetholy recentlv put in the market— differing 
from what was previously Known imder this name by its 
absolute freedom from the light hydrocarbon of disagree- 
able odor accompanying it in the original oil— is acknowl- 
edged by connoisseurs to be the finest anise essence ever 
obtainable. 

Oil of Fa^Kin.— Japan now exports an oil of valerian 
of excellent quality, which is found to be chemically 
identical with that distilled in Qenaanv from valerian. 
It seems that the Japanese oil is derived from the root of 
Patrinia acahiowefotia Link. 

Light Oil of Camper.— This li^t hydrocarbon, which is 
obtained in very large quantities as a by-product in the 
distillation of oil of campnor (for the purpose of extract- 
ing the safrol, etc.), is highlv recommended as a substi- 
tute for the ordinary solvents of resins, etc., in technical 
operations, such as making varnishes, washing type, etc. 
It appears to possess one advanta^ which makes it of 
special value, namelv, it requires a higher temperature for 
ignition than any other solvents, even higher than the oil 
of turpentine, as the following comparison will show : 

Oil of Turpen- light OU of Cam- 
tine, phor. 

Spec. Grav 0.870 0.89aH0.1N)0 

Boils at 160°C. (820' F.) 176' C. (84r F.) 

Takes fiie at 87.7* C. (VST F.) 44.5' C. (112* F.) 

(barometer at 763 Mm. 

Besides the light oil, a heavy camphor oil hydro-car- 
bon is now also obtained. This has a spec, ffrav. of 0.960- 
0.970, possesses a green color, and boils at between 240''- 
270** 0. (464'*-618** F.). 

Oil of Cinnamon (Cossta).— In spite of the very low 
price of this oil, adulterations are occasionaUy practised. 
Bchimmel & Co. give the following hints for their detec- 
tion. A reliable criterion of the character of the oil is the 
specific gravity, which should be at least 1.068 at IS"* C. 
(59** F.). There is no suitable adulterant which does not 
possess a lower specific {mvitv. Hence, if the oil shows 
a lower mvity than 1.068, it should be r^ardedcw spuri- 
ous. Scnimmel & Go. find it impracticable to descrioe in 
detail their method of separating o^er oils, but fractional 
distillation probably constitutes one of the main opera- 
tions, combmed with the solvent action of alcohol of dif- 
ferent strengths. In some oil of cassia recently exaoiined, 
and which had a spec. grav. of only 1.029, they found 
about 30^ of oil of ceaar wood (the spec. grav. of which is 
only 0.945). 

Oil of Citronella.—Qome twelve years ago, the annual 

f production of this oil amounted to a few thousand ounces, 
n 1881, it has risen to 1,760,677 os., and in 1886 to 6,461,- 
278 OS. As a result, the price in Ceylon has fallen Arom 
8 nipees per bottle of 22 oz. to 1 rupee, leaving no more 
profit to the producer. A large portion of the oil is ex- 
ported to New York in iron drums holding several hun- 
dred pounds each. Formerly it was packed in old wine 
bottles, but this has been found too wasteful and mostly. 

The German Consul at Colombo, Mr. Freudenberg, re- 
ports that citronella oil is now produced almost exclusively 
m the southern provinces of Ceylon, partly by wealthy na- 
tives who possess large plantations and partly by poor 
neople who cultivate small pieces of ground only. The 
former distil the oil in regular stills, by means of steam; 
the poor natives boil their grass [Andropogon Nardus L.] 
in small kettles, and construct a primitive still with 
earthen vessel. Of course, they only produce a few fiasks, 
which they sell to agents of European houses. One planta- 
tion, viz., that of '* Winter," is m European hanos, and 
the product of this has an especially good reputation. 
Formerly the oil was also proauced at Qjkianekande, 
between Galle and Colombo, oy Foulkes & Kiiight (the oil 
was known in trade by the mark F. A K.), but at present 
it does no longer pay the proprietors to produce it. 

Citronella oil is distilled almost throughout the whole 
vear, the principal periods being December-Januarv, 
tfarch-Apnl, ana July-August. Good plantations yield 

• Circular of Schinipiel ^ Co., of Leipag, April, 1896. 
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three crops at about the times mentioned. A well-kept 
plantation yields thrice a year 24 bottles per acre, making 
a total of about 90 lbs. per acre; a poor one only 18 bottles 
twice a year. The greatest drawback in the manufacture 
is the want of fire-wood, and besides, the price of bottles 
has advanced considerably. Some years ago, oil of citron- 
ella was strongly adulterated with petroleum, but as this 
was readily detected on taking the spec. grav. (or treating 
with alcohol), the natives have given up the experiment. 

Of the quantity exported in 1886, England received 
3,623,701 oz. and the United States 2,585,136 oz. ; the other 
countries only insignificant portions. 

Oil of Coriander has been distilled in very lar^e quan- 
tities. Its use in the manufacture of liquors [elixirs] and 
I>erf umery is constantly increasing. 

CHI of Elemi is being produced in larger amount. Being 
yet a new article, it is not as well known as it deserves. 
But it wiU undoubtedly find large consumption in per- 
fumery. 

OH of Citrus Species, — Heretofore only a few Italian 
houses had been in the habit of carrying in stock and 
quoting, not only pure prime oils, such as were designated 
'* iiso profumeria" (for perfumers' use), but also an infe- 
rior, adulterated grade, designated as *'uso drogueria'' 
(for druggists* use). This practice is now being imitated 
by others. It would appear proper to take steps looking 
towards an abandonment of this practice, which is calcu- 
lated to injure the reputation of the drug trade in general. 

Oil Lemon. — ^Tbe result of the last crop in Sicily has 
been very favorable. The production of oil of lemon in 
Calabria is being extended more and more every year, a 
fact which will probably make itself felt in the course of 
time in the market price of the oil. 

Oil of Mandarin Orange, as usual, is likely to be very 
scarce. Those who require this brand should send in 
their orders at once. 

OH of Bitter Orange. — Owing to the high price during 
recent years, greater attention has been paid to this, and 
the stock on hand is now sufficient for the supply. Pur- 
chasers should not be surprised over the large ditferences 
in quotation by various houses, since it is easy for the 
unscrupulous dealers to make a product at any desired 
price by mixing with oil of sweet orange (oil Portugal). 

Oil Eucalyptus. — The price of oil of Eucalyptus globulus 
suffers from overproduction, one factor contributing to 
this being the introduction of oil distilled in California. 
The Austodian, Calif omian. and African oil contain 
abundant quantities of eucalyptol, but the oil obtained 
from Eucalyptus amygdalina contains none at all. This 
oil, and that obtained from Eucalyptus dumosa are the 
only ones which have so far been put on the market from 
Australia, besides the oil from E. globulus. 

A compound prepared by Dr. Schmelz, of Nizza, and 
termed by him Eiuyptol, has gained some notoriety in 
J^Srance. It is composed of scdicylic acid, 6 parts ; carbolic 
acid, 1 part; oil of eucalyptus, 1 part. According to one 
reporter, the carbolic acid is said to be undistinguishable 
by reagents in this mixture (?). It has a strongly aro- 
matic odor and a sharp, hot taste. It is almost insoluble 
in water, easily soluble in absolute alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform ; a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and gly- 
cerin ; also in water of ammonia and solutions of alkalies. 
As is natural from its composition, it is an antiseptic and 
antifermentative. 

OHs of Pine-needles are being gradually introduced in 
this country for similar purposes for which they have 
long been used in Europe, that is, for ozonizing the air of 
sick-rooms, bed-chambers, etc., for inhalations or sprays 
in certain throat or lung troubles, for disinfecting in geo- 
eral, and the finer qualities for their refreshing, agreeable 
odor, when used either alone, in form of spray, or mixed 
with other odorous substances. 

After 8ome*y ears' experience, it turns out that the oil 
distilled from the needles of Pinus Picea (silver-fir of 
Europe) has found the most universal and permanent favor 
for perfumery purposes, x)wing to its fine, refreshing 
odor. Formerly it was thought that the oil of Pinus 
PumUio was the best, but this has an odor rather recall- 
ing that of juniper, which requires to be modified by com- 
bining the oil with other odora Very little attention has 
so far been paid to the Siberian oil of pine-needles, from 
Larix sibinca Ledebour, which may be had in any quan- 
tity. This has a very strong, characteristic odor, and 
may be recommended for all purposes for which the oil 
of Pinus Picea is too expensive. 

[We might add that the regular oil of pine-needles, which 
has been employed in medical practice for man^ years, is 
that obtained from Pinus sylvestris, and is quite cheap. 
The above-named varieties may, of course, be used for the 
same purposes, but some of them are rather expensive.] 

(To be coiitinuod.) 



Nitrite of Amyl as an Antidote in Cocaine Poisoning. 
— ^The use of nitrite of amyl as an antidote in cases of 
poisoning by cocaine is recommended in the Lancet (p. 587), 
for relieving the cerebral anaemia, and that of bromide of 
potassium and the application of cold for the convulsions, 
which appear to be the main cause of death in fatal 
case8.^£ance^. 



A NEW FUNNEL. 



THE funnel here illustrated has the advantage that it 
may be used even in a dark place for filling bottles 
or flasks without their running over, provided only that 
the neck of the bottles are of such a size that the rubber 
ring at a will make a tight fit. WhUe liquid is running 
into the flask from the funnel, the confined air will be 
able to escape only through the inner tube dd, at the upper 
end of which a whistle is attached, which will sound as 
long as air escapes, that is, until the flask is full. As soon 
as this is the case, it is only necessary to press with the 
thumb upon the lever c, when the whole tube, with its 
rubber attachment 6, will be raised up so as to close the 
orifice of the funnel. The latter may then be lifted off, 
though still containing liquid, without the risk of any be- 
ing spilled, and may oe inserted into another flask, and 



soon. 



ASBESTOS FILTSB. 



ASBESTOS is an excellent filtering medium for acids, 
caustic alkalies, and other liquids which exert a 
more or less energetic action upon the usual kinds of fil- 
ters. But in its natural or crude condition it is unsuitable 
for use. According to Wolfgang Venerans, it is best pre- 
pared and purified m the following manner. 

Rub commercial asbestos, of as pure and evenly-fibered 
a grade as possible, through a No. 10 sieve (that is, one 
having 10 meshes to the linear inch), and transfer the sift- 
ings to a finer sieve fNo. 25 or 30), upon which a stream of 
water is made to play. At first the water will run off 
milky, and the washing must be continued until the water 
runs off clear. The asbestos is now boiled, in a porcelain 
or glass- vessel, during half an hour with a mixture of 1 





A new funnel. 

part of strong hydrochloric acid and 4 parts of water, 
the mass then transferred upon a perforated platinum disk 
in a glass funnel, and washed with water until the wash- 
ings no longer afford a reaction for hydrochloric acid. 
Next, it is heated in a platinum crucible or capsule over 
the blast-lamp, and jiterwards, when moderatdy cool, 
transferred to well-stoppered glass vessels. 

Asbestos prepared m this manner filters rapidly- and 
clear. By making a magma with water and pourmg it 
upon the perforated platinum disks or filters devised by 
Gfooch, a very superior filtering medium is obtained. 

If it is desired to mak6 a conical asbestus filter, the 
method of Grundl, proposed some 20 years ago, may be 
adopted. A magma is made with the comminuted asbes • 
tus and water, wnich is xK)ured into a suitable glass funnel, 
the neck of which is closed. A hollow cone, made of fine 
wire-gauze, is then slowly pushed into the glass funnel, so 
that the asbestos will gradually be compelled to form a 
layer between the cone, which must be somewhat smaller 
than the funnel, and the Ip.tter. The liquid mass which 
remains behind is poured out and the hollow cone care- 
fully removed, when the filter is ready. 

Another method of making conical asbestos filters is 
that of Karl Trobach. The asbestus is here held in place 
by means of a perforated plate, ccc, fitted into the inside. 
In fact, the funnel maybe filled in this case precisely as in 
the before-mentioned method. But as the plate is in- 
tended to remain, it is made of acid-proof material. It is 
held in place by a clamp, e e, passing over the edge of afun- 
nel.— After Ebubgkb, Die Filter. 



Compoflition for Bemoving Ink.~A newly patented 
composition for the removal and erasure of writing-inks 
from paper, cloth, and all other substances, without in- 
jury to the substance, is made as follows: To 2 quarts of 
water, which lias been previously boiled and cooled, add 4 
oz. of citric acid, and after the acid has been dissolved add 
6 to 8 oz. of a saturated solution of borax and 12 oz. of 
chlorinated lime. Place the whole in a stoppercfd quart 
bottle, shake well occasionally in the coarse of several 
hours, then allow to settle and decant the clear liquid. 
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Some Common Facts in Begard to Strophanthus.* 

The strophanthus is a plant that climbs to the top of the 
forest trees, where it blooms and then yields two large 
pods about ten inches long, that grow at right angles to 
the stem. If not gathered soon enough they expand and 
liberate the seed just the size of an oat, but this seed has 
a shaft and a plume in form like an arrow that is blown 
from a tube, so that it would at once occur to the natives 
to be guided bv the Great Spirit to the use of this seed. 
If allowed to burst, the seed is carried by the wind for 
himdreds of miles. The natives climb the trees to secure 
the pods before they bxurst, and they bind them into bands 
about thirty inches long with a very strong fibrous bfurk. 
This has the effect of preventing the pods expanding and 
the seed escaping, for then the pods would oe useless, as 
it is at present regarded by tribes for thousands of miles 
as the equivalent of money, these tribes depending for 
their food and for attack and defense on these arrows. 
The natives who hold the rights in the country where the 
two beet varieties ktow, viz., the S. Komb6 and S. hispi^ 
dus, command the nighest price, and the test for strength 
(when the purchaser has a doubt) consists in this that he 
rubs a seed on to a pointed stick and pierces the skin of 
a fowl. If it at once f aUs over, then he knows the poison 
is active, and he bleeds the fowl and cuts out the wound 
to preserve the former for food. 

The seed is pounded up into an oily mass, and if too 
liquid it is mixed with day, and placed just behind the 
bfiu*b of the arrow to make it adhere better during 
flight. I have found thorns tied into the shaft, and to 
prove how virulent this poison is. a friend loaned me 
some arrows to show at the Medical Congress at Brighton 
in 1886, and one of these thorns just pierced the finger of 
the gentleman who unpacked the parcel. Although he 
at once sucked the wound, he felt the pain go up his arm 
to the shoulder, but the effect passed off during the 
night. These arrows had been 16 years in this country. 

The natives who collect ivory go out in parties, and if 
thev can only pierce the skin of a large tusker elephant 
with these poisoned arrows they follow him up at some 
distance until he becomes, as they call it, drunk and in- 
sensible. They remain quiet for fear of disturbing him 
and making him run away. In a short time the poison 
stops the action of the heart, and he dies. They are care- 
ful how they use the meat. When himting game for 
food with their poisoned arrows they get to the cmimal as 
quicklv as possible and stick it, to cause a fiow of blood, and 
they also cut out the meat near the wounded parts and 
bur^ it. They do not then suffer any ill effects from par- 
takmg of it. There is as jet no antidote discovered for 
this poison; the best plan is to suck the wound, but now 
that we are aware of the strength of this arrow poison 
there need be no longer any surprise at the loss of so 
many valuable Uves in Africa when missionaries have 
been trying to civilize the native tribes. I have n^ade a 
collection of strophantiius plants and seeds, and have 
about sixteen dirorent varieties, some coming from the 
East Indies, some coming from the East Coast of Africa, 
others from the West Coast, but those that are more in- 
tensely bitter than any come from the centre of Africa. 
Up to the present time no plan has been resorted to but 
tasting both the seed and the extract to ascertain its 
strength. Some systems are much more susceptible to its 
action than others. When stripping the seeds from the 
pods, the natives dig holes in tne ground and bury the 
barb or plume from the seed, because they find it flies 
about and causes inflamed eyes. Some of our lar^e 
druggists have men who are ait once affected with pain 
in the side and heart if they go into the room where the 
tincture is being prepared. The action of examining the 
pods and seeds affects some people, and many experts 
who are in the habit of tasting nearlv every drug draw a 
line at strophanthus. On the other hand, the workers in 
the laboratories when tasting the tincture soon became 
accustomed to it, and so far more strophanthus has 
passed through my hands than any one else, and I have 
experienced no ill effects. Naturally, I use every precau- 
tion. 



Carbolate of Meroury. —Brandt, a pharmacist in Kieff, 
has prepared this remedy by precipitating a very dilute 
solution of bichloride of mercury with a concentiitted al- 
coholic solution of carbolate of potassium. l%e yellow- 
ish precipitate having been frequently agitated with the 
liquid for 24 hours, assumed a whitish appearance and 
was then filtered and washed with distilled water until 
the wash- water showed no trace of chloride. It was then 
transferred to a fresh filter-paper and dried under cover. 
The product is nearly white, tasteless, and amorphous, 
Bcarcelysolublein cold, but readily soluble in boiling hy- 
drochloric acid. 

In doses of i grain, 3 to 4 times daily^ it is used by Karl 
Shadek, of Kieff, as a remedy in syphilis.— Xancef. 



*We are indebted for the above interesting account to its author, Kr. 
Thomas Christv, of London, and to the MadMBfMd Adifertiter, in wlilch it 
was flrst publisned. 



Comparative Solubility of Pill GkMttings. 

A MKDiCAL man having exnreesed his opinion that a gela- 
tin coating was not a desirsible one, because after a time 
the gelatin altered in composition and became homy and 
insoluble, Mr. Thomas Thompson placed a two-year-old 
pill into water at 95" Fahr., and the coating dissolved in a 
few seconds. The objection that the preliminary solution 
of gelatin bv heat renders it insoluble is groundless, be- 
cause the gelatin is heated in the course of manufacture, 
and is yet |)erfectly soluble. The author compared the 
gelatin coating of a pill with a sheet of ordinary gelatin 
and another sheet made from the coating solution, and 
found no difference in their solubility. These experiments 
led to the inquiry which was the basis of this communica- 
tion. Samples of the various kinds of coated pills— pearl, 
sugar, gelatin, tolu, and keratin— were examined, alEo 
aloes and iron pills in sugar, pearl, gelatin, and tolu coat- 
ing. 

The plan adopted with the aloes and iron pills was to 
drop one each into a weak solution of red prussiate of 
potash at a temperature of 95° Fahr. (about the ordinary 
temperature of the body), stirring once, and noting which 
^ve the blue precipitate first, the one which so behaved be- 
ing considered the most soluble. The pills were afterward 
allowed to digest until they were completely disintegrated. 
In order to make the test in every way a fair one, the 
needle-hole in the gelatin-coated pill was closed. The fol- 
lowing are the results: 

Sugar. — Showed precipitate in six minutes. Disinte- 
grated in one hour and forty minutes. 

Pearl (a).— Jn twenty-three minutes, after havini^ been 
kept at a temperature of 100° Fahr. for eighteen minutes. 
Dtstntegrateain 4i hours. 

Pearl (6). — Outer coating fell away after keeping at a 
temperature of 100' Fahr. for twenty-five minutes and 
showed precipitate after two hours and fifteen minutes. 
Disintegrated ixL five hours. 

Pearl (c).— In three hours and fifty minutes. Did not 
not disintegrate after standing all night. 

To/tt.— In one hour and three-quarters the precipitate 
was only shown at points, as if the moisture and heat had 
caused the pUl to swell and burst the coating. Disintegra- 
tion of fresh pills took three or four hours. 

Q^Uxtin (a). In one minute and a half. Disintegrated 
in thirty minutes. 

CMatin (6).— In four minutes. Disintegrated in one 
hour and a quarter. 

The observations with the pearl-coated pill led to the 
behef that it has two coatings, and the time occupied for 
disintegration points to the conclusion that, in order to 
have the pills in a proper condition for pearl coating, they 
must be made as hard as it is possible to make them, 
which in the case of gelatin coating is not necessary. 

The author agreed with Mr. Gilmour that chemists 
should not encourage the sale of factory-made pills, not 
only for the reasons before stated, but also for his own 
benefit in securing what middle profit there may be. 
Moreover, by buying his pills the pharmacist deprives the 
rising degeneration of a most important and (xractical 
part of their education, and he is unable to give that 
security to the public regarding the quality of his prepara- 
tions which he is able to do when he makes them nimself. 
The gelatin coating is applicable to all B.P. pills. There 
are some, such as nil. coloc. co., lead and opium, etc., 
which present a dufl appearance, but with these excep- 
tions the coating remains intact, and, unlike pearl coat- 
ing, does not show any pitting or discoloration. 

The keratin coating is of more recent introduction, and 
is made by removing from horn shavings all that is solu- 
ble in pepsin and hydrochloric acid ; the residue is dis- 
solved in solution of ammonia and evaporated until only 
a trace of ammonia is left. The coating is said to be in- 
soluble in the stomach. Some keratin-coated aloes and 
iron pills were placed in the red prussiate solution and the 
blue precipitate was ^ven in eighteen minutes, total disin- 
tegration took place m three hours; as in the tolu-coated 
pill, the moisture and temperature appeared to have the 
effect of bursting the coating and liberating the contents 
of the pill. From this one may almost conclude that the 
same action would occur when such pills are taken into 
the stomach. 

The foregoing experiments were repeated with an acidu- 
lated solution of pepsin, and the results were practically 
the same. — Chemist and Druggist, 



Cultivation of Foreign Plants in SwitzerlancL— The 
Government of the Swiss canton of Vaud are taking steps 
for the establishment of two or three botanical gardens on 
the St. Bernard, the Simplon, and in Zermatt. The Jardin 
Alpin of Geneva last year established a station on the 
Tete du Mouton at an altitude of 2,300 metres. Plants 
from the Pyrenees, the Himalayas, the Caucasus, Siberia, 
etc., are successfully cultivated at this station, and a com- 
plete laboratory for the propagation of seed and the obser- 
vation of the habits of plants and the changes which they 
may undergo consequent upon the change of habitat will 
be added to the station. 
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A NEW UBSOMETEB. 

G80R0E8 Frutiger propoB68 the apparatus here illufi- 
trated for the assay of urea or otoer nitrogen com- 
pounds decomposable by means of hjrpobromite. 

The chief portion of the apparatus is the biu*ette bj con- 
sisting of two portions, the upper one, an open funnel tube, 
bein^ connected with the other part by a narrow neck 
provided with faucet r. At the lower end of the burette 
are two lateral tubes attached, one of them, atn, being 
connected by means of rubbed tubing with a separate tube 
c, adjustable in height by a feathering clamp, and the other 
one at o, similarly connected with a cylinder d, destined to 
hold a (|uantity of mercury. The lower orifice of the 
burette is closed with a rubber-cork containing the tube 
k 8. At m, flf, and h, pinch-cocks are attached. 

The apparatus is used in the following manner. Water 
is poured into e, and the pinchcock g opened so that some 
of the water may flow into the burette; g is then closed 
again and the cock m opened, to allow the excess of water 
to run out, care being taken that enough remains to keep 
the tube A; s filled, ^he subsequent entrance of mercury 
will certainly displace the water in this tube, unless the 
upper orifice at A; is considerably contractea.—ED. Am. 
Druq;] Next, the main part of the burette is filled with 
mercury by raising 4 (previously filled with the metal) 
and opening the stop-cocks h and r. When the tube b is 
completely full, and all air-bubbles or water on the sur- 
face of the mercury have been removed, 1 cubic centime- 
ter of urine (or an equivalent amount of other nitrogen- 
ized liquid) is poured into the upper tube a, and allowed 
to enter the lower tube, the mercury cylinder d having 
previously been replaced on the table, rlext some water 
IS made to enter the burette in the same manner, and 



IMPBOVED QLASS STOF-<K>CEB. 

IN the case of ordinary stop-cocks, it reauires a revolu- 
tion through nearly 180 degrees to oring about a 
perfect closure. At the same time, if this is often repeat- 
ed, the body of the stop- cock will grind itself very gradu- 
ally further in, or is apt to become leaky after a while. 
Messrs. Greiner and Friedricbs, of Stiitzerbach, Gtormany, 
have put on the market a new kind of stop-cock which is 
claimed to be free from these drawbacks. It is pierced in 
an oblique manner, and the corresponding tubes are at- 
tached at different heights. As will be seen from the 
cuts, it requires but a slight turn to close or open the 
stop-cock. When it is desired to make the latter abso- 
lutely ti^ht, the neck into which the stopper fits is ex- 
panded m the shape of a bowl (Fig. 2), which is to be- 
filled with mercury. Two-way cocks made on this prin- 
ciple are also made. One of them is shown in Fig. 3. 

A NEW BUBETTE NOZZLE. 

MANY chemists are in the habit of closing burettes by 
means of a small piece of ^lass-rod pushed into the 
rubber tubing slipped over the orifice. 

W. Ley bold has recently published a simple method, by 
means of which the function of this glass-rod may be com- 
bined with the glass nozzle. It is only necessary to dose 
the latter by fusion at its inner end, and to provide it with 
a small lateral hole about one centimeter below the closed 
end. This hole is best made by beating the tube over a 
finely pointed fiame and blowing it out. By means of a 
file, it may be easily rendered smooth and even on the 
sui'face. 

To know at which side the hole is situated may not be 






35" 

Frutiger nreometer. 

finally a sufficient quantity of the hypobromite solution 
(solution of bromine in caustic alkali). The nitro^nized 
substance, on decomposition, affords an amount of nitro- 
gen gas, which is measured under the ordinary precau- 
tions and is found, by calculation, to correspond to a cer- 
tain amoimt of the nitrogenized substance. [On an aver- 
age, 1 C.c. of nitrogen corresponds to 0.0027 Gm. of urea.] 
The apparatus here described is made' for sale by S. C. 
Pensold, of Geneva.— C^em. Centralb.^ No. 1. 




Boring Holes Through Qlass. 

A WRITER in a recent number of the Revue chronomi- 
trique states that holes may be bored through ^lass by 
means of a rapidly rotating steel borer kept moist witn 
turpentine "previously mixed with oxalic acid or the 
iuice of onions." A writer in the Zeitschriftf. In$trumen» 
tenkunde quite properly declares these last-named additions 
to be immaterial. He adds: "The object may be accom- 
plished readily by using a borer tempered at as low a tem- 
perature as possible (so as to be as hard as glass)^ and ro- 
tating it only slowly, taking particular care that it is kept 
constantly moist with oil of turpentine. Glass may also 
be bored quite readily with the cad of petroleum, though 
this does not possess the power of coohng the tool in the 
same degree as oil of turpentine. In order to prevent the 
chipping of the edees at the commencement of boring, it 
is preferable to make a preliminary hole with a glass-hard 
three-cornered steel-pomt. This hole shoidd be a trifle 
larger than that whicn is to be bored through the glass. 
The latter may then be drilled as described before. In 
order to prevent the glass at the opposite side from break- 
ing or chipping, when the borer begins to pass through, a 
piece of glass must be cemented against the other side." 



always as easy as the author states. Ho assumes that, 
when it is once inserted in the proper positio n, t he ope- 
rator will easily find the place with his finger. [We would 
suggest that a small pellet of glass be fused upon the ex- 
posed portion of the nozzle exactly in a line, perpendicu- 
larly, with the hole. In this way, theposition of tne latter 
would be always easily known. ]— After SSeitech. /. Anal, 
Chem., 1887, 230. 

Substitutes for Qum Arabio. 



Mr. Charles Christy, some time ago, reported that 
recently some remarkable specimens of gums had been 
received from India, but up to the present time there was 
no gum which has come under his notice which would 
supersede gum arabic, at least that from the Soudan^ 
known in commerce under the name of ** Turkey sorts." 
This sold, before the breaking out of the Soudan war, 
with difficulty at 35s. to 40^. a hundredweight, but at the 
present moment it was worth £10 to £11 [at this time, 
May 15th, £15.0.— Ed. Ax. Dr.]. What was wanted was 
some eum to replace it, and it seemed a very strange thine 
that they had not been able to find one. What was wanted 
was a sweet gum, which could be used medicinally as a 
mucilage. The gums hitherto broug[ht forward were more 
or less of a bitter nature, containing a large amount of 
tannin, and the consequence was, when used for dyeing 
purposes, if the dye contained any mixture of iron, it 
turned black. He hoped the gentlemen visiting En^Umd 
from the different colonies would bear this in mind. They 
were getting gums from Australia, but none of them that 
he knew of were of the sweet character, which could be 
used in nharmacy. The nearest tiding to it was the pro- 
duce of Senegal. 
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Notes on CommeroiaL Drugs and Chemioals. 

(From the trade circular of Gtohe & Co., of Dresden, for 
April, 1887.) 

AeonUine,^BeBide its ordinary usee^ this alkaloid has 
been found to be an excellent remedy in syphilitic head- 
ache. Leroy observed its good effects in cases where even 
iodide of [K>ta8sium and quinine failed to give relief. 

Aluminium. — ^In consequence of the great reduction in 
price which metallic aluminium has recently experienced, 
its employment has very materially increased. The 
'^Chemische Fabrik auf Actien, Berlin,'* has put on the 
market three different kinds of aluminium-bronze, viz. : 
No. 1., consisting of about lU parts aluminium and 90 parts 
copper, having the color of pure gold ; No. II., containing 
about 5 parts o£ aluminium and 95 of copper, looking 
like 14-carat ^old; and No. UL, consisting of about f^ 
parts of aluminium with silicium and copper, which has 
the appearance of hard brass. These alloys are easily 
fusible, and resist the action of the atmosphere. They 
may be polished, are ductile, or may be rolled to any ex- 
tent, and may therefore be used as additions to, or substi- 
tutes for other bronzes. 

In view of the increasing use of aluminium, Qehe& Co. 
offer some practical hints regarding the soldering of sdu- 
minium. The solder is made by melting together 5 parts 
of zinc^ 2 parts tin, and 1 part lead, and this alloy is rolled 
out to a thin sheet. The aluminium to be soldered must 
be scraped or rubbed cl^an, and then coated with paraffin 
or some other similar body. A piece of the soldering 
alloy is then placed upon both surfaces, and the place 
heated. The paraffin melts first; on further heating, the 
sender melts, and after cooling this will be found perma- 
nently united with the aluminium. The two coated sur- 
faces are then soldered together in the usual manner. 
When aluminium is to be soldered together with other 
metals, it is only necessary to coat it first with the above 
alloy. 

This method is based on the fact that aluminium, when 
exposed to the air, very rapidly becomes covered with a 
scarcely visible layer of oxide (alumina), which prevents 
further oxidation, and has caused the supjposition that 
aluminium is not affected by exposure to air. The coat* 
ing of alumina is an insurmoimtable barrier to the solder, 
which can be removed only by coating the aluminium 
wiUi paraffin immediately after scraping it clean. 

Avwer in the finest quality, so-called ''coral-fracture'* 
(Horallenbruch), is at present obtainable only with great 
difficulty and at high price. The chief producers at the 
coast of the Baltic have made an agreement not to put 
this or similar qualities of amber on the market in the 
future, so as to cut off the supplies from the Viennese 
manufacturers of artificial large amber-pieces. 

ArUifebrin, — Otehe 6c Co. confirm the fact that the use 
of this antipyretic is finding extensive employment. Ac- 
cording to the published reports of the discoverers of its 
antipyretic action (Drs. Cfahn and Hepp), it is readily 
borne both by the stomach and intestines. Vomiting was 
never observed, nor were the kidneys or urinary oigans 
irritated. Exanthema occurred only sporadically. What 
change the drug (acetaniUde is the j^roper chemical appel- 
lation) undergoes in the organism is not yet sufficiently 
known. Tet the discoverers believe, from experiments 
thus far made, that it is partially decomposed into ani- 
line and acetic acid, and that the former is the real anti- 
pyretic. 

Of homolo^us substances, benzanilide (C«H»NHCOCt- 
H») has likewise antipyretic properties. The salicylanilide 
(C«HiNHCOC«H«OH), on the other hand, has only feeble 
power in this direction. 

An^tpyrin.— The consumption of this bestrknown of all 
antipvretics has somewhat diminished, owinff no doubt 
both to the greatly reduced cost of quinine, and to the suc- 
cessful introduction of its new rival, antifebrin, which 
costs about 96^ less. 

[Antipyrin is made, under the patent of Dr. Knorr, only 
by one firm, and the price is therefore regulated without 
regard to competition. Antifebrin, on the other hand, 
stands on a different ground. In the first place, it has 
long been known to chemists under the name of acetcmi- 
lide, and can easily be prei)ared by any one who wants to 
do so. In the second place, the name antifebrin, which 
has been given to it by Drs. Cahn and Hepp, is not pro- 
tected as a trade-mark, so far as we know, naving been 
proposed by the discoverers of the antipyretic effects of 
the drug without any restrictions or proprietary reserva- 
tion. Hence there are several firms engaged in the 
manufacture of the article, though one of them appa- 
rently claims a sort of monopoly in the matter. — Ed. Am. 
De.] 

Arbutin is in considerable demand. Qehe & Co. have 
been informed by competent authority that it is employed 
with good success in Bright^s disease, oeing given in large 
doses. Reports on the subject will shortly appear in the 
medical press. 

Atropine Santonate,— This new salt of atropine is now 
used in ophthalmic practice on account of the stability 
of its aqueous solution. The santonic acid is reported to 
prevent the development of fungi. 

£alato.— On the subject of balata, the dried milky juice 



of Mimusopa globoaa Gssrtner, an interesting report has 
been furnished by the government botanist and director 
of the botanical ^u*den at Demerara, Mr. G. S. Jenman. 
According to this author, the habitat of tiie tree, which 
reaches an altitude of 120 feet, extends from Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Venezuela to French Guiana. It is said to 
be particularly abundant about the river Berbice and east- 
wards to Dutch Guaiana, where several thousand acres 
of ground have recently been acquired by an American 
firm for the purpose of obtaining the juice of the trees. 
The forests are reported to be inexhaustible. Hence col- 
lectors of balata pay no attention, at present at least, to 
the preservation of the valuable trees, but the latter are 
simply hewn do?m or tapped without care. Only after 
the forests in the immediate vicinity will have been de- 
stroyed in this manner, will there be a change in this 
system. 

Belladonna leaves have been verv abundant, which is 
accounted for by the fact that belladonna root is in active 
demand, and searched for everywhere. One consequence 
of this will be that both the root (and eventually also the 
leaves), as well as atropine, will be less abundantly ob- 
tainable in the future. 

Biamuth.—The Australian production does not appear 
to have affected the market so far, and has probably been 
only moderate. 

Bismuth Subnitrate,'-Gehe & Co. confirm what we 
have experienced and reported upon ourselves some time 
ago, that certain brands of subnitrate of bismuth made in 
Europe (we have examined only some French makes) are 
quite impure. This is particularly the case with the bis- 
muth troches made in France and Italy, which Qehe & 
Co. have sometimes found to be adulterated with phos- 
phate of calcium to the amount of 50^, not counting other 
impurities often existing in the best reputed brands. 

Some time ago a demand has arisen for a '* subnitrate 
of bismuth precipitated with nitrate of sodium.'' This 
preparation is asserted by some medical authorities to 
have a much more decided action than the officinal, which 
may be due to its extremely fine division. The micro- 
scopic appearance of this compound is entirely different 
from that of the officinal. A crystalline structure is visi- 
ble only under a lens magnifying 400 diameters. 

Cannabinon.Since the reports of Buchwald and Pusi- 
nelli regarding symptoms of poisoning produced by a dose 
of 0.2 Gm. (ab. 4 grains) of this substance prepared from 
cannabis indica, the demand for it has materially de- 
clined. 

Carbolic Acid. — The unusuallv active demand for this 
substance, the causes of which have lon^ ago been made 
known to our readers, still continues, and is ukel^r to bring 
about a temporarv stoppage of the supply^ as it is impos- 
sible to increase the production at will aunng l^e summer 
months. 

Cinchona .BarAr.— In spite of new antipyretics, quinine 
and manufacturer's bark have lost nothing of their great 
importance. A natural result of the constant recession of 
the price of bark during the last ten years has been to 
greatly increase the consumption. This has been the case 
particularly in the United 8tates, which still continue to 
absorb constantly increasing quantities of quinine from 
Europe. 

The immense exports of bark from Ceylon have natur- 
ally been the cause of the constant decUne in value. To 
realize this, it is only necessary to examine the following 
statistics oi export of bark from Ceylon: 



OOT. 1 TO Sbpt. 80. 


POUVDB. 


OoT. 1 TO Sept. 80. 




1876 to 1877 


56,689 


1881 to 1882 


8,099,895 


1877 to 1878 


178,497 


1882 to 1888 


6,926,595 


1878 to 1879 


873.611 


1883 to 1884 


11.492,947 


1879 to 1880 


1,208,618 


1884 to 1886 


11,678,800 


1880 to 1881 


1,207.720 


1886 to 1886 


15,864,918 



The first months of the new season appeared to show 
that the last figure would not be exceeded in the future, 
and in consequence thereof an advance was a natural 
sequel. But when it appeared later on that the rate of 
export did not show any diminution, the price declined 
a^ain during March, an additional cause being the sale of 
28,000 ounces of quinine at auction, in London. It is, 
however, reported that the plantations upon Ceylon have 
been reduced from 64,000 acres in 1883 to 48,000 acres in 
1885, and that, therefore, the export will diminish in the 
future. On the other hand, Java does not appe^ to con- 
tract, but rather to expand its cultivation, and the same 
may be said of the East India barks (from the Nilgiris, 
Wynaad, and Baigeeling). South American barks are 
also a^in arriving in the market in larger amounts, and 
this wOl probably oe the case much more in the future, as 
the cultivation of cinchonas in Bolivia promises to be quite 
successful. 

Coca Ireaw8.— The supplies were extraordinarily large 
up to the winter months^ when Bolivia leaves, of fine, 
green color, took a considerable advance. The same, 
though not to such an extent, took place with the Peru- 
vian and Truxillo leaves, which are mostly purchased by 
manufacturers of cocaine. During the last few months, 
the importation of crude cocaine manufactured in Peru 
has assumed constantly increasing dimensions, so that it 
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has become already almost impossible to compete with 
the Peruvian manmacturers. 

Cocaine.'-A large quantity of the cocaine of the market 
is prepared from the crude alkaloid imported from South 
America. There is not enough profit in extracting the 
alkaloid from the leaves in Europe [or in the XJ. 8.]- It is 
not at all improbable that an artificial substance will be 
discovered as a substitute for cocaine, having all its ances- 
thetic properties, as it is already known with certainty 
that cocaine is some derivative ot benzoyl. 

Cod6tn€. —Contrary to the usual custom that the value 
of codeine rises when that of morphine declines, both of 
the alkaloids have lately shown a rising tendency. 

The conversion of morphine into its methyl compound 
(or codeine) has been already effected in various manners. 
The best known method is that of Grimaux, who used as 
starting point the morphine-potassium- (or sodium-) alco- 
holate, treating it with iodide of methyl. Yet this process 
yielded only about 10 per cent of codeme, hence it was not 
practical. A further step was made through the synthetic 
mvestigations of Hesse, who at first regarded the artificial 
codeine thus produced not as identical, out only as isomeric 
with the natural alkaloid, though he acknowledged later 
on that they differed only in their rate of polarization. 

Recently, codeine is made by a German manufacturer, 
a former attach^ of the firm of Gehe & Co., by a process 
differing from those published. The product is absolutely 
pure and in handsome crystals. While Dott's process is 
baaed upon the decomposition of the morphine-alkali with 
chloride of methyl, the new patented process of the Ger- 
man manufacturer produces codeine by the action of sul- 
pho-methylates upon alkaline solutions of morphine, and 
the process is also appHcable to the preparation of ethyl- 
morphine and the hifrlier homologues. 

Oum Arabic.— The high price of genuine gum arabic ap* 
pears to have reached its highest point in the beginning 
of this year. In the fall of 1886, the arrival of considera- 
ble quantities of <jl«zireh gum somewhat depressed the 
value, but the stocks of genuine Eordofan gum were sub- 
sequently so rapidly- consumed that the price took a de- 
cided rebound. It is reported by reliable authority that 
considerable supplies oi the genuine gum arabic have 
accumulated above Wadi-Halfa, in the mountains and the 
desert. Of course, the owners of this stock are anxious to 
^t them to market as soon as possible, in order to benefit 
from the high prices ruling at present. Yet fresh supplies 
can scarcely be expected to arrive at Cairo inside of several 
months, because it will first be necessary to bring camels 
from many distant localities, for the purpose of resuming 
the interrupted trade. Besides^ it is questionable whether 
capitalists can be found who will risk money in the hazar- 
dous undertaking. 

Insect-Powder FloiDer8.-—The Dalmatian fiowers have 
reached an unusually high figure, chiefly owing to an 
active demand from the U. S. While the price at Trieste, 
in the beginnin^of last season (June, 1885), ranged between 
100 and 150 fionns per 100 kilos, according to quality, it is 
necessary now to pay 180 florins for open, 210 fl. for half- 
closed, and 235 fl. for genuine, wild, unexpanded flowers. 
On Feb. 1st, the stock had been reduced to about 29,800 
kilos (against 129,600 at the same period of the preceding 
year), and the total quantity exported up to June, 1886, 
amounted to 500,400 kilos, against 465,000 m the preceding 
year. The Persian flowers have advanced in a sinmar ratio, 
but the supply was very limited and is almost exhausted. 

lodine.-'At the beginning of the last quarter of 1886, 
it was rumored that the Chilenian Association of Manu- 
fai'turers was about to be dissolved, since several mem- 
bers of it had found it necessary or to their advantage to 
seek a market for their products outside of the ring. It 
was also reported that the attempts to bring them nack 
into the combination were imsuccessful. For this reason, 
the leaders of the '' combine" reduced the price of iodine 
inside of a few weeks from 9 to 5i pence per oz., and 
threatened to put it down as low as 2 pence. This threat 
had its effect in not only bringing back the desert- 
ers, but also in absorbing the Scandinavian producers 
who had previously been entirely independent or the ring. 

Jaborandi leaves have been very scarce in the past sea- 
son, and it is especially difficult to find leaves of good 
quality and of fair alkaloidal value. Future shipments 
will certainly fetch higher prices. 

Macassar OH.— The genuine macassar oil, from the 
seeds of Schleichera trtfuga^ a sapindaceous tree, native 
of the East Indies, possesses in its home a great reputa- 
tion as an efficient agent to promote the growth of hair 
and to remove eczematous eruptions from the skin. At 
one time the genuine oil was imported into Europe, but 
this gradually ceased, in consequence of other products 
being put upon the market as macassar oil. such as cocoa- 
nut oil, perfumed with the flowers of ylang (Cananga 
odorata) or of champa {Michelia Cfiamvaca), or com- 
pounds made in Europe, and consisting of domestic f attv 
oils, mixed with volatile aromatic oils and colored with 
alkanet. Qehe So Co. state that they have received a 
fresh supply of the genuine oiL This is semi-liquid at the 
ordinary temperature, has a yellowish- white color and a 
faint odor of oil of bitter almonds. It contains about 0.05 
per cent of hydrocyanic acid, and possibly this may be 
the constituent upon which its favorable aermatic effect 
is based. 



AfoZZm.— Under this name a now kind of soap, as a 
vehicle for the application of dermatolo^c remedies, has 
been introduced. It is a soft soap containing an excess of 
about 15 per cent of fat, and 30 per cent of glycerin. It 
has a dull white color, a homogeneous consistence, and 
may be easily and evenly distributed upon the skin. 
When rubbed with mercury the resulting ointment is said 
to have advantages over the ordinary mercurial ointment 
as it may be readily washed of with water. Besides, it is 
said to have a more intense effect. [We have mentioned 
this body already in a previous issue, but quote the above 
remarks as we have had inquiries about it. J 

Musk.— The total amount exported from Shanghai in 
1886 was 2,279 catties. Though this figure does not show a 
diminution of supplv, it is, nowever, known from other 
facts that the musk aeer is becoming more scarce every 
year, and its total extinction appears to be only a question 
of time. 

Naphtol (Beta).— The demand for thisbody is constantly 
increasing. The closely allied carbonaphtolic acids (oxy- 
naphtolic acids) are being tested for their serviceability, 
and may possibly find employment in form of salts ot 
alkalies. The sodium salt is reported to i)0sse8S a decided 
antiseptic action. 

Optutn.-— The market value of Smyrna opium has suf- 
fered a ^eat change since the end of the last harvest. 
At that time, a crop of about 9,000 chests was expected, and 
in consequence thereof, the price has been depressed lower 
than haa ever been known before. But when the crop of 
the season began to arrive at Smyirna, and it was seen to 
be far below the expected amoimt, an advance took nlace, 
which at first proceeded slowly, but soon made rapid pro- 
cess. Besides, unfavorable reports were sent from the 
interior during January and later. In the beginning of 
February YerB was rated at 105, and shortly afterwards 
at 115 piasters, and when the drought continued, even in 
March, and became so threatening that public prayers for 
rain were ordered to be held, ana a famine was threaten- 
ing, the price rose as high as 140 piasters. It is supposed 
that, under the most favorable circumstances (that is, if 
it is still possible to renew the sowing in the spring), 
there will only be a quarter-harvest this y ear. And as the 
crop of 1886 amounted to only 7,300 instead of the expected 
9,000 chests, it is evident that no decline can be expected. 

Peptone has recently been administered by way of sud- 
positories. For this purpose a peptone &ee from salt 
appears to be preferable, as being less liable to irritate. 

Picric Add is in strong demand, particularly for the 
French Government, not only for the purpose of the new 
explosive, melinite, but also as an ingredient of a new 
kind of gunpowder for fire-arms. 

Quinine Sulphate. — Oehe So Co. make some comments 
on the oxalate test for the purity of commercial sulphate 
of quinine, as they suppose that this test is likely to re- 
ceive the indorsement of the permanent PharmacopcBia 
Commission. Sulphate of quinine, with 13 per cent of 
water, contains 77.44^ of pure alkaloid ; with 1^ of water, 
76.6^ of alkaloid. If the sulphate of quinine is to be con- 
verted into oxalate, it is necessary to use such a quantity 
of oxalate of potassium as will afford enough oxalic acid 
to the quinine for the formation of oxalate of quinine. 
The last-named salt, when dry. contains 13.9j( of oxalic 
acid (Regnault, Bep., 52, 403). Hence, 2 grammes of sul- 
phate 01 quinine containing 77.44^ of alkaloid require 
107.6 X 2 = 215.2 milligrammes (0.2152 Gm.) of oxalic acid, 
and if the sulphate contains 76.6^ quinine, it will require 
213 milligrammes of the acid. Assuming, in the most 
favorable case, that oxalate of potassium contains 1 
molecule of water, this salt contains 39.05^ of oxalic 
acid (Graham, Ann. de Pharm., 29, 2), and in 0.5 
grammes, 0.195 Gm. of oxalic acid. Ck>n8equently. if only 
the theoretically calculated quantity of oxalate of potas- 
sium were added to the quinine salt, it might happen — 
particularly if the oxalate of potassium contained more 
than 1 mol. of water, that a small fraction of the sulphate 
of quinine remains in solution undecomposed. It followp, 
therefore, that the quantity of oxalate of potassium will 
have to be increased. And there seems to be no obpection 
to this, since oxalate of quinine is almost insoluble m a 15- 
per-cent solution of the oxalate of potassium. 

Saccharin— Siinons other things, alf>io the bugbear and 
nightmare of the sugar manufacturers who have been 
led to believe that it will interfere with the production of 
cane sugar — will shortly make its appearance on the mar- 
ket. So far as its medicinal uses are concerned, it will be 
employed in diabetes, polysarcia, and affections of the 
stomach, intestines, and bladder, whei^ the use of sugar 
would be objectionable. Also as a corrigent of the bitter 
taste of alkaloids, etc. According to Fahlberg and List, 
it has the foUowing solubilities (we have calculated their 
flj^res so as to show the quantity of solvent required to 
dissolve 1 part of saccharin) : 

1 part of saccharin is soluble in : 

(fractions being omitted.) 



Water 888 parts. 

Alcohol ion? 185 •• 

20j< 185 " 

" 90%.. 88 •* 

" 40% 50 " 

" BOjt 86 '• 



Alcohol 60;^ SSparts. 

10% 82 " 

80j< 81 *• 

W% 82 " 

*' lOOjt 88 «• 
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The solubility of Baccharin may be increased at will by 
the addition of carbonates of alkalies or alkaline earths. 
For every five parts of saccharin 2 parts of carbonate of 
sodium may be used. 

£^na.— Though the so-called Alexandrian senna reached 
Cairo, by way of Assuan. in satisfactory quantities, yet 
its quality was mostly below the standard. Qenume 
Senaar senna will remain inaccessible imtil after the re- 
opening of the trade with the Soudan. 

Salici/lic Acid.— The old question whether salicylic acid 
is injurious to man, when taken internally as a constitu- 
ent of articles of food or drink to which it had been added 
for the purpose of preservation, appears to be as far from 
final decision as ever. Some authorities declare it poison- 
ous even in comparatively smaU doses; others assert that 
it has been, and may be taken in doses of as much as i 
gramme per day, for many months, without producing 
any untoward effects. Nevertheless, a commission of 
Bavarian sanitary experts some time ago reported against 
its use, and accordingly its employment as a preservative 
of food or drink has been forbidden in Bavaria. And a 
similar commission, appointed by the Paris Academic de 
M^decine, has made a report, in which the same conclu- 
sions are arrived at. Whether this will be followed by an 
interdict ot salicylic acid is not yet known. But brewers, 
as well as vintners, have made energetic protests against 
any action in this direction, claimmg that the matter 
has not yet been sufficiently studied. The export of sali- 
cylic acid from Germany amounted to 158,600 kilos in 1886 
against 128,600 in 1885. 

iSdnfanm.— During the past year, the factory at Tschim- 
kent (Turkestan) produced 40,000 kilos of this proximate 
principle. 

71icUline,'—ln addition to the use of this substance as an 
efficient antipyretic, it has begun to be used with success 
as a remed}' m gonorrhea, a 2-per-cent solution of the sul- 
phate or tartrate being used as injection, or it is applied, 
mixed with butter of cacao, in form of bougies. 

Casein as an Emulsiye Agent. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, Mr. L6ger read a paper on the use of casein as an 
emulsifier. He says : 

Having reviewed the different substances employed in 
pharmacy for forming emulsions, such as gum arable, 
gum tragacanth, yolk of egg, tincture of quillaja, etc., 
and pointed out their faults, which all pharmacists knew, 
he said the idea struck him to try some albuminoid sub- 
stance in their stead, since natural emulsions are made 
with bodies of this character. In milk, the model of 
emulsions, butter is kept in suspension by casein. Then 
why not try to separate out tne butter and obtain the 
casein of the milk in a soluble condition, and then see 
what sort of emulsion will result ? The first step, the 
elimination of the fatty substance, is best performed by 
means of ammonia, as has been demonstrated by another 
member of the Society. The separation is not so perfect 
as when such a solvent as ether is employed ; but it is 
sufficient for practical purposes, and more convenient 
with large quantities of uqmd. M. L6ger takes 4 liters of 
milk and 60 grammes of ammonia (say 1 gallon of milk 
and 3i oz. ammonia), and after shaking well sets the liquor 
aside for 24 hours. Two layers are now observed, the 
semi-saponified butter above and the lacto-serum below. 
The lower liquid Is drawn off, and casein is precipitated 
from it by acetic acid. The magma is collected and 
strongly pressed to drive off moisture; now add by tri- 
turation 10 grammes of bicarbonate of sod€^ and, finally, 
mix in enough sugar to obtain a powder representing when 
dry about 10 per cent^of its weight of casein. The prepa- 
ration keeps well in securely corked bottles during three 
years at least, according to experiments made so tar. It 
has a slight, not unpleasant smell, which is not appreciable 
in preparations. 

Now, as to the way to use it, M. L^ger divides sub- 
stances to be emulsified into two classes, that is (1), those 
soluble in alcohol, and (2) those insoluble. The first class, 
which includes resins, balsams, oleoresins, etc., can be 
worked very simply in the bottle itself. The product is 
first weighed or measured into the vial, and enough alco- 
hol is added to dissolve it. Then for a4-oz. mixture about 
10 grammes {2i drachms) of saccharated casein, dissolved 
in equal weight of water, is added and thoroughly shaken, 
after which the remaining water, etc., are gradually in- 
troduced, with continual shaking. With class (2), that 
U ordinary oils, a mortar is needed. The manipulation 
is to follow exactly the directions of the Codex in the 
article '* Emulsions,*' only substituting for gum-arabic an 
equal W3ight of saccharated casein. 

The emulsions thus formed are more perfect and more 
stable than those obtained with any other emulsive agent. 
But their greatest merit, M. L^ger claims, is that they 
are more palatable, and more easily supported by the 
stomach. Cctstor oil, for instance, which to children has 
to be administered in the liquid state, since they cannot 
take capsules, he found in ms experience to be readily 
acceptea and retained by the most delicate stomachs. The 
same patients could not retain the oil emulsified with 
gum-arabic or tragacanth.— C^iem, and Drugg., May 7th. 



FaUadee of Filtration. 

The average householder is sensitive upon the subject 
of his filter. He has paid a heavy price for the word 
*' patented^' stami>ed upon it, and tne limpid stream 
which trickles from it is to him a sufficient refutation of 
all aspersions upon its efficiency. If he changes the 
filtering material once annually, the whole duty of man 
has been accomplished. It is only when the tridding 
stream dwindles down to an hourly drop that any doubte 
arise as to the fidelity of the trusted utensil. 

What has preceded this doeging t A filter arrests a 
large proportion of the particulate matters in water, and 
in ways that are obvious. Among such matters are bac- 
teria—chiefly represented by the ordinary almost omni- 
present water bacteria^ which are practically harmless as 
constituents of drinking water, unless they remain there 
under conditions favorable to the developm^it of those 
products of decomposition intermediate between proteid 
matter and its ultimate dissolution. In addition, and 
held in the pores of the filter by some means not fully 
understood, there is present a portion of the soluble albu- 
minoids of the water; here, then, we have congregated 
both the microorganisms and their culture medium; and, 
given a reasonable degree of temperature, here are the 
conditions requisite for introducing into the filtered 
domestic water supply the complete series of soluble 
products of albuminoid decomposition. Not only is this 
the case, but, after the first few days of use, the complete- 
ness of the removal and retention of the bacteria is 
diminished, and the results of the proliferation of these 
organisms are manifest in their numerical increase in the 
filtered as compared with the unfiltered water. This is 
well shown in a series of experiments with different fil- 
ters, by Dr. G. T. Swarts, reported to the Rhode Island 
Medical Society, and recordeci in The Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal of March 24th, 1887. 

His results show that some filters when first used suc- 
cessfully remove a certain proportion of organisms from 
the water. Other tests made seventeen days later showed 
in e verv case a marked increase in the number of colonies 
in the filtered as compared with unfiltered water. For 
instance, the unfiltered water contained thirty-six col- 
onies of growth, while the filtered wator showed the 
presence of colonies to the number of 2,000, 9,000, and 
10,000. An examination on the seventieth day showed an 
increase in case of one ffiter, of 117,000 colonies. 

Another series of experiments was made to determine 
how far the consumer could cleanse his filter or sterilize 
it in some simple manner. The results showed, however, 
that even with every possible precaution, the number of 
organisms in filtered water exceeded the number in un- 
filtered by several thousands. 

These investigations show conclusively that the orsanic 
matter retained in the meshes or interstices of the filter- 
ing media contains organisms which increase rapidly 
while the filter is or is not in use, and especially if its 
position is in a warm kitchen or in proximity to a hot- 
water pipe. 

The question of what would happen if a few stray 
germs of typhoid or cholera should enter this ready-made 
culture bed, and sojourn there until, reinforced by their 
progeny, they enter the organism of the unsuspecting 
prohibitionist^ one hundred thousand strong, is unpleas- 
antly suggestive.— Ifed. New. 



The School of Pharmaoy of Cornell University. —In 
the ** Cornell University Register" for 1886-87, various 
interesting particulcurs are given concerning the new 
school of pharmacy, which is to be opened to students at 
the beginning of the autumn term of the current year. 
The course is to be extended over two full college years, 
and is to include, besides the branches usually taught ia 
colleges of pharmacy, laboratory work in anedytical and 

Ehfijrmaceutical chemistry, toxicology, and microscopical 
otany . Candidates for admission must be eighteen years 
of age, and must pass the regular English examinations, 
besides an examination in German or Latin. Those who 
fail in Carman may be admitted provisionally, being re- 
quired to pursue the study of that language in addition to 
tne regular work of the course. Those who have been en- 
gaged in the business of pharmacy for two years may be 
admitted as special students (not as candidates for a de- 
gree) without examination. 

A New Speoiflo for Diabetee, introduced by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, on the recommendation of Dr. Eouget, consists of 
arsenicated Uthia water, prepared as follows: 

In the upper part of a Briet apparatus of one liter for 
making aerated water are to be introduced 20 Cg. of 
carbonate of lithium, and a tablespoonful of the following 
solution: Arseniate of sodium, ^ Cg. ; distilled water, 600 
Gm. This water to be drunk at meals with wine, and the 
contents of the recipient to last for tihiree meals. 

Naphthalin, in daily dose of li grammes, is said to 
render offensive urine sweet and clear when the abnormal 
condition is dependent upon disease of the urinary pas- 
sages, such as pyelonephritis, cystitis, etc. It causes no 
disturbance of diction, and doe^ not increase the fre^ 
quency of micturition. 
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The Manufkoture of Santonin. 

Mr. L. Knapp, the manager of the Tschimkent Santo- 
nin factory, publishee some interesting particulars of the 
manufacture of santonin in the Journal fur Pmctiache 
Chemie. From his accoimt it appears that the crude ma- 
terial« consisting of the dried unexpanded flower-heads of 
the Artemisia maritima, a shrub growing abundantly on 
the saline soil of Central Asia, and of wnich santomn is 
the active principle, is made into a paste with milk of 
lime, about 68 lbs. of the latter being taken to 128 lbs. of 
the flowers. The x>aste is next diluted with water, mixed 
with wood shavings, and ground, the heat generated dur- 
ing the latter process being sufficient to dry the compound. 
The lime converts such constituent bodies as are easily 
soluble in alcohol into calcium compounds, and the santo- 
nin into a very soluble calcium salt: 2Ci»His0i+0a (OH)s 
=Ca(Ci»HitO«)t. The ground product is well cooled, and 
digested with a large quantity of alcohol at 65^ to 70\ 
The liquid is then freed from alcohol, and neutralused at 
TO"" with hydrochloric acid, by which process the calcium 
santoninate is precipitated. In about three to five days 
the crude santonin crystallizes out, the liquor is run off, 
and the crystals washed with oold water on a filter. The 
liquid employed averages 160 liters per 100 kilos of seed. 
The impure santonin is decolorized with purified animal 
charcoal. The average yield of pure santonin at the 
Tschimkent works is 1.9 per cent of the crude material, 
but it would be possible under certain circumstances to 
obtain 2. 12 per cent. The loss probably occurs through 
the absorbing action of the charcoal. 

During the process of neutralization with hydrochloric 
acid, a large amount of resin is separated, which adverse- 
ly affects the value of the product. The resin occurs part- 
ly as a sediment and partly floating on the surface of 
the liquid; but particles ot the latter are again precipi- 
tated oy adhering to the santonin crystals which sink. A 
specimen of the sediment after having been digested with 
a hot solution of soda in order to recover part of the san- 
tonin was found to still contain about 70 per cent of crude 
santonin. Santonin becomes resinous by heating it with 
hydrochloric acid; it is not, as has been stated by Kos- 
mann, a glucoside, for it is capable of sublimation, a 
property not possessed by glucoeides. Santonin treated 
in lucohol with alkaline hydrates yields salts more or less 
soluble, while, on the ouier hand, with heavy metallic 
oxides it only unites under special circumstances, and 
even then in a very loose manner, decomposing on heating. 
Santonin resin is a combination of various decomposition 
products of santonin ; but it is not obtained from santonin 
oy drying, as was formerly believed to be the case. It is 
impossibte to separate the santonin and the resin by means 
of solvents, but Ifr. Enapp discovered an excellent sepa- 
rating agent in salts of lead or iron, preferably the former. 
These salts precipitated the resin, to the alcoholic solu- 
tion of which is added a slight excess of acetate of lead, 
the mixture digested for a conBideiable time, and filterea 
at eo** to 70*". The lead residue has to be removed from 
the filtrate order to secure the proper crystallization of 
the santonin. The lead is precipitated by soda, and the 
santonin liberated by the aadition of hydrochloric acid to 
the santoninate of soda. It if^not advisable to treat the 
liquor from the diffuser directiy with acetate of lead, as 
the former contains coloring materials which are not pre- 
cipitated by hvdrochloric acid, but separate at a suose- 
quent stage of the process, and cause the crude santonin 
to become impure. The by-product, or exhausted crude 
material, is said to be utilized for fuel, or partly made 
into bricks for building purposes.— -C/iem. ana Drugg. 

A Plant which Destroys the Taste for Sweets. 

A PLAirr named Cfymnema sylvestre R. Br. is a native 
of India. After two or three leaves have been chewed, 
the sense of taste is not for some time capable of distin- 
guishing sweet fiavors. The plant is asclepiadaceous, 
growing on the Deccan peninsula, from Concan to Tra* 
vancore, in Assam, and on the Ck>romandel coast as well 
as on the African continent. It is mentioned in Dr. 
Dymock's ''Materia Medica of Western India," and the 
powdered root has lonp been used by Hindus as a local 
application for snake-bites, as well as internally, in form of 
decoction, in similar cases. For 1 to 2 hours after chew- 
ing the leaves, coarsely powdered su^^ has no more 
flavor than sand or, at most, only a saltish taste. So, too, 
bitters lose their flavor and sulphate of quinine tastes 
like so much chalk. 

Alcohol and water are capable of dissolving the active 
principle of the leaves. The ether extract consiBts of 
cholorophyll and two resins, separated by their different 
solubility m ^cohol, the one insoluble in spirits forming 
the larger portion. The latter is soluble m chloroform, 
carbon distdphide, and benzin, and is elastic and 
tenacious. It seems to consist of a neutral resin. The 
resin which is soluble in spirit is readily saponifiable 
with soda, and nves a permanent bluish-green color 
with sulphuric acid. Both resins are acrid and leave a 
tji^gling sensation in the throat when swallowed. Gym- 
nenic acid, as separated, found by David Hooper, forms 
more than ^ of the leaves, in combination with a base 
which has yet not been isolated.— ^a^wrc. 



The Chemical Constitution of Cocaine. 



As the chemical relation of cocaine to ecgonine is 
alreadv known, the attention of several investigators has 
been drawn to the chemical nature of eceonine, with a 
view of asceriaining how its molecule is bimt up, and with 
what other organic compoimds it is related. Some time 
ago, C. E. Merck succeeded in converting hydrochlorate 
of ecgonine partially into a new basic compound which 
could, however, not beobtained entirely pure. Yet he suc- 
ceeded in preparing from it its pure compound with gold. 
The new base found proved to differ from ecgonine merely 
by the separation of water. As Merck's method of prepa- 
ration is imperfect, and Alfred Einhom had already 
discovered a oetter one, at the time when Merck's paper 
was published, Einhom considered himself justified in 
publishing his own results (Ber. d, Deutch. Chem. Qes., 
1887, 1221). 

This ^ anhydro-eceouine " has at present merely a sci- 
entific interest, and we shall therefore only give its 
mode of preparation in outline. 

20 Gm. of hydrochlorate of ecgonine are boiled for 2 
hours, under an upright condenser, with 100 Gm. of oxy- 
chloride of phosphorus. This causes the gradual solution 
of the hydrochlorate. After the reaction •is over, the 
liquid is poured into water to separate the excess of the 
oxy chloride. When the liquid nas cooled (the pouring 
into the water generates much heat), a solution of iodine 
in hydriodic acid is added, which causes the *^anhydro- 
ecgonine " to separate as a brownish-violet precipitate. 
This separation is as complete, according to the author, 
as that of barium by sulphuric acid. Tne periodide is 
filtered off, washed with water, and the crude product, 
suspended in water, distilled by the aid of steam. This 
causes the gradual formation of hydriodate of anhydro- 
ecgonine and of free iodine, which latter is gnulually dis- 
sipated. The hydriodate is allowed to crystallize, and 
purified by recrystallization. 

From further results obtained by the author, which 
cannot be summarized to advantage here, it is certai, 
that the new base contains an acrvlic acid rest. Merc^ s 
investigations have shown that both the new base an d 
ecgonine itself contain a methyl-group united with the 
nitrogen ; consequently, the new base, anhydro-eceonine, 
is to be regarded as tetrahydropyridylacrylic acid, with 
methyl at the nitrogen. Ecgonine is then nothing else 
but methyltetrahydropyridyl->»-oxypropionic acid, and 
cocaine is the benzoylated methy lie ether of ecgonine, that 
is. methyl 'tetrahydropyridyl-beta-benzoyl - oxypropionate 
of methylic ether. The constitution of these compounds 
may be expressed by the following formulae: 

C.H4N(CH«)H..CH.CH.C00H, anhydro-ecgonine. 
C.H4N(CH.).H..CH0H.CH..C00H, ecgonine. 

C.H4N(CHi)H..CH0(0CC.H.).CH,.C00CH., cocaine. 

The problem of the synthetic preparation of cocaine 
has, however, not yet been quite solved. But it is evident 
that this will be accomphshed in a short time. 

Distlnotion*of Castor Oil trotn other Fats. 

Dr. Finkener reports the results of some experiments 
on the distinction of caster-oil from other .oils, in the 
Chem, Zeit, 

The experiments were carried out with the object of 
finding a suitable method for customs purposes. A 100 
O.c. glass cylinder of 25 mm. diameter is provided with a 
10 and 60 C.c. mark (measured from the bottom). The oil 
is run in to the 10 C.c. mark, and the tube is then filled up 
to the 60 mark with alcohol (0.829 sp. gr.). Absolute 
alcohol cannot be employed, but at 17.5° C. alcohol of 
0.829 sp. gr. dissolves castor-oil in almost every pro- 
portion, the other oils only slightly. The tube is closed, 
well shaken, and the mixture examined after standing 
two or three minutes. Pure castor-oil gives a clear solu- 
tion. But with 10 per cent of other oils (olive, sesame, lin- 
seed, cotton-seed, rape-seed oils) a turbidity is obtained 
at the average temperature, which does not disappear 
even above 2(r C. Another test tried was the following: 
On treating pure castor-oil with sulphuric acid, a product 
(a sulpho-acid) is obtained which gives an almost per- 
tectly clear solution with 40 times the quantity of water. 
On treating other fatty oils (such as sesame or olive oil) 
similarly, very milky precipitates are obtained. The lat- 
ter method is, however, not reliable, as mixtures of 80 per 
cent of castor-oil or 20 per cent of olive or sesame oil, 
treated similarly, also give almost perfectly clear solu- 
tions.— After The Analyst. 



The Poisonous Kature of Colchioin.— Colchicin acts as 
an irritant poison, affecting all the organs, but especially 
the digestive canal and the kidneys. The minimum fatal 
dose of colchicin for dogs and cats is 0.000671 Gm. per 
kilo of the weight of the animal if introduced hypoder- 
mically, but 0.000125 Gm. per kilo if introduced mto the 
stomach. Colchicin is eliminated by different channels, 
but this process is slow, whence slight but repeated doses, 
0.00016 Gm. per kilo, may prove fatal in five days.— 
Compt, Bend, and Chem, News. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



rpHE efforts which have been made to establish a pharma- 
-*- ceutical college in connection with Tulane University, 
in New Orleans, are reported to give promise of successful 
results, and a committee of the Louisiana Pharmaceutical 
Association expressed the belief that Louisiana will soon 
have one of the best schools of pharmacy in the country. 



Tt is reported that the opposition to the enactment of a 
^ pharmacy law in Louisiana during the recent session of 
the legislature came largely from pharmacists in country 
districts. This opposition was so strong as to lead to the 
belief that there is no reasonable expectation of its being 
overcome in the immediate future. 



WHY do our friends who are instrumental in the organ- 
ization of State pharmaceutical associations find it 
advisable to insert the word ' ' State '' in the title, when the 
use of the name of the State is quite sufficient to indicate 
the scope of the society in most instances? For example: 
The Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Association would cer- 
tainly be long enough by itself without the interpolation 
of a word of five letters which in its use illustrates a form 
of tautology and is c^uite uncalled for. In the case of 
New York the insertion of the word State became neces- 
sary, owing to the existence of a city of the same name. 



IT might be a paying venture for apothecaries to manufac- 
ture the apparatus recommended by Dr. Morel for ad- 
ministering gaseous enemata for the treatment of phthisis. 
The results of its use in the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
have been so good that there is just now a lively demand 
for the apparatus. Indeed, there seems to us no reason 
why the carbonic acid generator used for carbonating 
beverages may not be employed to flJl the iDdia-rubber 
bags which could then be sent to the house of the con- 
sumer morning and nieht, as wanted, the empty bag being 
returned. This would avoid the extemporaneous prepa- 
ration of the gas and the liability to accidents from spill* 
in^ oil of vitriol, breakage, etc. A rental could be charged 
for the rubber reservoirs, or they might be sold at once to 
the patient. 

FLORIDA Pharmacists are invited to meet in the Jackson- 
ville Board of Trade Rooms, at noon on Wednesday, 
June 8th, to take part in the organization of a State 
Pharmaceutical Association. A preliminary meetine was 
held on May 12th by Jacksonville druggists, of which W. 
A. Dell was chairman, and J. M. Fariin, secretary, and 
a committee on subscriptions and entertainments was 
chosen, consisting of Messrs. Dale, Canora, Ward, and 



Melter. Nearly $100 was subscribed at <mce. Arrange- 
ments will be made for transportation and hotel accommo- 
dation at special rates, and those who desire to be present 
will find it for their interests to communicate at once 
with Mr. FarUe. 



It is said that the influence of wholesale houses in 
Indianapolis secured the defeat of the Indiana Pharmacy 
BiU. 

It i9 proposed to hold an International Chemical £xbi- 
bition in C^rmany. 

The next International Pharmaceutical Congress will 
be held in Switzerland in 1893. 



A NOTK from Dr. J. A. Miller, of Harrisbuijg, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, received 
just before ffoing to press, informs us that the Governor 
has signed die Pharmacy Bill and that it has now become 
a law. 

Dr. Miller also informs us that the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Pharmaceutical Association, commencing 
on the 14th inst., will be held in the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy (by the courtesy of the members of the Col- 
lege), and Uiat the cost of hotel accommodations will be: 
Washington House, $2.00; Girard House, $3.00; Conti- 
nental, &.S0 to $3.00; Irving, $2.00; Brigham House, $2.50 
per day. 

Excursion tickets to the place of meeting, good for one 
week, can be purchased at the rate of two (2) cents per 
mile, at any office of the Beading Railroad, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and their branches, by presenting an order which 
can be had upon application to tne Secretary. 

All the members of the Association are urged to be 
present at the meeting, and to bring ladies, for whom 
social entertainments will be arranged. 

South Dakota Board of Fharmaoy.— At the organiza- 
tion of the Board in Woonsocket, on May 17th, H. L. 
Wame, of Mitchell, was elected president, and J. L. Krey- 
chie, of Iroquis, secretary. Applications for blanks for 
registration should be addressed to the secretary. The 
board will next meet in Huron on June 28th, at 9 a.m., 
for the examination of candidates and the issuing of 
certificates to those legally entitled thereto. The law ap- 
plies to all practising pharmacy in Dakota south of the 
VII. standard parallel and all who are unprovided with 
certificates after the lapse of 90 days from the enact- 
ment of the law will be liable to a fine of $50. 

The Minnesota Pharmaoeutioal Aaaooiation, at its 
meeting on the 14th and 16th of June, will convene in 
Turner Hall, at 10 A.]i., where the exhibition will also be 
held. So far as completed, the programme provides for ad- 
dresses by the mayor and by tne president in the morning 
of the 14th; election of members and officers, official re- 
ports and papers in the afternoon; and in the evening a 
concert, gymnastic exhibitions, and speeches. 

The morning of the 15th will be devoted to the re- 
port by the Board of Pharmacy and miscellaneous busi- 
ness; the afternoon in sight-seeing, and the evenine to a 
reception at the house of Mayor Weschcke. Charles L. 
Roos is the Local Secretary. 

The Louisiana Pharmaoeutioal Assooiation met in New 
Orleans on the 13th of April in Tulane University, under 
the presidence of Mr. Oscar Robin. The association has 
one nundred and thirty active members on its roll, and a 
balance of $650 in its treasury. The officers and conunit- 
tees for the ensuing year are: C. S. Keppler, president; 
W. Carson and FT C. Godbold, vice-presidents; L. F. 
Chalin, recording secretary; Mrs. £. Rudolph, corre- 
sponding secretary ; J. B. Lavigne, treasurer. To serve 
on executive committee: Messrs. J. T. Thibodeare, J. J. 
Mellon, J. Johnson, A. E. Finlay, and W. Graner. Dele- 
gates to A. P. A., A. K. Finlay, F. C. Godbold, R. N. 
Girling, W. Bogel, and W. Graner. Trade Interests: L. 
Lyons, W. T. Cluverius, and S. Hiratt. Pharmacy and 
Queries: B. Tuma, S. W. Richardson, and L. L. Abbott. 
Adulterations and Deterioration of Drugs: R. N. Girling, 
.F. Lascar, and J. Johnson. Legislation: J. J. Mellon, A. 
E. Finlay, W. Graner, E. Brand, and J. T. Thibodeau. 
Exhibits: C. E. Hall, £. May, J. N. A. Otto, and E. J. 
Wunderlich. Entertainment: W. M. Levy, J. B. La- 
vigne, J. Johnson, W. Bogel, and L. M. Lyons. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: Mr. Eeppier, on ** Indigenous 
Medicinal Plants; " J. J. Johnson, on ** Tobacco;" Mr. C. 
L. Eeppier, on ^'Gelsemium Sempervirens : " and a vol- 
unteer paper on " Syrup of Soluble Oxide ot Iron." 

Mr. £. J. Hart offered a prize of $25.00 for the best 
preparation of drugs exhibited at the next meeting, which 
will occur on the second Wednesday of April, 1888. 

The Albany Pharmaoeutioal Assooiation, April 14th, 
elected the following officers: F. J. Smith, president; C. 
E. Lloyd, vice-president; Joseph Bandon, treasurer; 
George R. Card well, secretary; Charles van Loon, J. H. 
Miller, A. B. Huested, G. E. Ferguson, W. W. Macomber, 
executive committee. 
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The Nebraska Pharmaoeutioal AMOoiation met at 
Omaha on May 10th, several hundred people being present 
in Exposition Hall at the opening of the session at 3 P.H. 
Mr. James Beed, the president, introduced Mr. H. I. 
Clarke, who welcomed the association to the city and 
congratulated it upon itsprosperity and itslaree member- 
ship (over 600). Mr. Wt O. Lane responded, and the 
executive committee reported 116 applications for mem- 
bership. 

The president, in addressing the association, referred to 
the recent enactment of a pharmacy law, and to the ser- 
vices rendered by several persons connected with the 
legislative work, and announced the membership of the 
Board of Pharmacy orRanized on May 7th in Lincoln: 
Messrs. W. C. Lane of Lincoln; Henry D. Boydan of 
Grand Isle; Max Becht of Omaha; A. F. Steritz of North 
Platte, and Henry Ckx)k of Red Cloud. The president 
next referred to a number of matters connected with the 
business of pharmacy, and suggested the establishment 
of life memberships and the patrona^ of pharmaceutical 
journals. Acting in his official capacity, he had appointed 
Mr. N. A. Kuhn, of Omaha, to represent the association 
in the preparation of a National Formulary. He recom- 
mended that the secretary should be made a permanent 
officer, and that avoidable expenses should be cut down. 

The secretary reported receipts (with balance) amount- 
ing to t424y the expenditure of $662.07, and unpaid dues 
abrogating $710. 

Dr. J. R. Brown, of Lavenworth, addressed the meeting 
on the subject of '* Pharmaceutical Education;" Mr. 
Henry D. Boydon on **The General Quality of the 
Pressed Herbs of the Market;" Dr. O. A. Wall on *' Per- . 
eolation." 

The salary of the secretary was increased to $100, and 
Lincoln was selected for the next meeting, to be held 
May dd, 1888. 

The association voted to recommend that the Board of 
Pharmacy reco^ize diplomas of reputable schools of 
pharmacy reqmring a four years* course of study, but 
not the certificates of other Sfcate Boards. 

The following officers and committees were chosen: 
President, M. £. Schultz; vice-presidents, C. H. Bruner, 
P. C. Corrigan, W. B. Shryock, W. P. Haller, W. P. 
Hughes; secretary, C. J. Daubach; local secretary, W. 
C. Lane; treasurer, J. Forsyth; chairman of commit- 
tee for A. P. A., and N. R. D. A., N. A. Euhn. 

Ohio Pharmaoeutioal Association.— The ninth annual 
meeting will be held at Akron in the council chamber, 
commencing at 11 A.M., Wednesday, Jtine 8th, 1887. On 
account of easy access by rail from all parts of the State, 
the attendance will be la^rge, and the exnibition of drugs, 
chemicals, etc., from present indications, will surpass all 
held heretofore. Every druggist in the State is cordiaUy 
invited to participate m our deliberations, whether he is 
a member or not. Some may think that, as we now have 
a pharmacy law, their presence is not required at the meet- 
ing. This is a great mistake, for at this meeting business 
will come up that, to the druggist, is of just as much im- 
portance as the pharmacy law question was. By not at- 
tending this meeting, you will miss a rare treat, which is 
in store for you in tne way of an entertainment. If you 
cannot attend, show your approval of the objects of the 
association by joining it m membership. Application 
blanks can be obtained from any member or from the sec- 
retary. Also bear in mind that reduced railrocui rates 
from all points in the State are to be had by applying to 
•^ ' (J. Hopp, 

Secretary, 



Illinois Pharmaoeutioal Association. 



the secretary for a certificate. Lewis 



St. Louis College of Pharmacy .—At the twenty-second 
annual meeting, held April 25th, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, C. F. 
G. Meyer; vice-president, Louis Shurk; recording secre- 
tary, &. H. Chas. Klie; corresponding secretary, H. M. 
Whelpley; treasurer, Solomon Boehm. Three trustees, 
to serve lor a term of two years, were elected as follows: 
F. W. Sennewald, Julius B. Koch, and H. E. Hoelke. The 
three trustees holding over are Geo. H. Ude, Dr. E. Ahl- 
Brandt, and A. P. Ealtwasser. 

Thomas Christy & Co., of London, Eng., inform us that 
they have removed to more spacious and convenient 
premises, at 26 Lime street, E. C, where communications 
should now be addressed. They now have a show-rooin 
for specimens of rare and new drugs; a manufacturing 
department, and ample accommodations for storage ci 
products, etc. 

Mr. Theodore Metoalfe, of Boston, who for over fifty 
years has been in husiness at No. 39 Tremont street, and 
steadily increased an enviable reputation as apharmacist, 
was latelv the recipient of a very complimentary dinner 
from his friends. Among the many distinguished persons 
present was Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who ^ave an 
amusing account of his early acquaintance with Mr. 
Metcalfe. In the course of his remarks he hinted at the 
relations existing between them and the tmdertakeracross 
the way, which may have had something to do with Dr. 
Holmes' early retirement from practice. 



EnrroR Ambbioan Druggist :— The date of meeting of 
the 111. S. P. A. has been changed from June 14th to August 
23d, when it will convene at Decatur. Mr. Henry Smith 
has been appointed local Secretary, vice W. C. Arm- 
strong resigned. 

All statements of change are in error; this is first 

official notice given. 

Fraternally, 

L. C. HOGAN, Sec'y. 
Emolbwood, III., May Mth, 1887. 

The California Fharmaoy Iiaw has failed to be enacted. 

The Missouri Pharmaoeutioal Association will meet 
at Luret Springs on the 28th instead of the 2l8tof June. 

Exports of Cinchona bark from Ceylon in 1886 were 
14,675,688 lbs., against 18,786,171 lbs. in 1885. 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will meet in New York City in August next. 

Missouri Pharmaoeutioal Association.— The time for 
holding the annual meeting has been changed from the 
21st to the 28th of June. 

Resignations firom a Homcoopathic Hospital.— Eight 
of the women physicians connected with the ''Medical, 
Surgical, and Maternity Hospitals of the Women's 
Homoeopathic Association of Pennsylvania'* have re> 
signed because the managers have m|^e a rule that 
*'no medicines, except strictly homoeopathic potentized 
remedies, shall be allowed for use in the dispensaries or in 
any department of the hospital." 



Extensive Opium Smuggling.— A telegram from De- 
troit of March 11th, to the N. Y, Daily Tribune, says: 
Large quantities of opium have been shipped recently 
from Detroit. In some way the Customs authorities 
learned of this fact. They ascertained that no such quan- 
tities had passed their hands as were being sent out of the 
city. Careful investigation revealed that the opium was 
bemg brought to America by way of British Columbia 
and shipped to Ontario, only to disappear and find its 
way to Detroit. The search for the offenders resulted to- 
day in the arrest of R. A. West, a temporary resident of 
this city. West was taken before United States Commis- 
sioner Graves this afternoon and held in $10,000 bail to 
answer to-morrow to the charge of smuggling. The cus- 
toms authorities say that by smuggling this opium the 
Gk)vemment has been swindled out of nearly $6,000. The 
opium was sent out from this city to California labelled 
** Glassware," ** Drugs," and on its receipt at Windsor it 
appeared as ** Chinese Curios," 

Bhigolene and Oil are recommended by Dr. Aug. Stabe- 
ler, of Lawrence, Mass., as a vehicle for medicines to be ap- 
plied in the form of spray to the nose and throat. He em- 
ploys two parts of the former with six pairtB of olive or al- 
mond oil (by measure), and finds that the mixture requires 
no more air pressure than water does to convert it into a 
fine and permanent spray. It does not irritate the mucous 
membrane, hut, on the contraiy, seems to be mildly an- 
eesthetic. When directed towards an open flame it does 
not ignite. Experiments demonstrate that it will readily 
dissolve coi)aiba balsam, oil of cubeb, camphor, eucalyp- 
tol, iodine, iodol, iodoform, oil of sassafras, salol, turpen- 
tine, thymol, and crystals of menthol, naphthalene and 
phenol ; the mixture will hold in solution 3 per cent of re- 
sorcin. No astringent has yet been found which is soluble 
in Uie mixture, and he uses instecui iodo-tannin which is 
prepared as follows: In a saturated tincture of iodine dis- 
solve as much tannin as it will hold. This is miscible 
with any proportion of castor-oil and may be thinned 
with rhiffoiene to the desired consistence. The solution is 
clear, red, and slightly irritating, but the irritation quickly 
subsides.— itfed. News, 

Srgot was first described in medical works of the six- 
teenth century, but was probahly long before known. Its 
specific physiological properties, however, were first un- 
derstooa and appreciated in modern times. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium by Frethrallnjection.— Acting 
upon the admitted theory that ^norrhoea is a parasitic 
disease and the observations which prove that the parasite 
can only flourish in an acid medium. Dr. Costellain ascer- 
tains, first, by means of litmus that the urethral discharge 
is acid and then advises the use of a 1% solution of bicar- 
bonate of sodium to be injected 3 or 4 times daily. The 
scalding accompanying the passage of urine ceases at once 
and convalescence ensues after about one week of this 
treatment. 

Exports of Cinchona bark from Ceylon in 1886 were 
14,676,663 lbs., against 13,736,171 lbs. in 1885. 
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Deteotion of Coloring Matter in Butter. 



The following for the detection of annatto is recom* 
mended by Mr. H. B. CJomwall: 

Dissolve 5 grains of the warm filtered fat in 50 C.c. of 
ordinary ether in a wide tube, and shake the solution 
vigorously for 10 to 15 seconds with 12 to 15 C.c. of a 
very dilute aqueous solution of caustic potash or soda, 
only alkaline enough to give a distinct reaction with tur- 
meric paper, and to remain alkaline after separating 
from the ethereal fat solution. The corked tube is set 
aside, and in a few hours, at most, the greater part of the 
aqueous solution, now colored more or less yellow by the 
annatto, can be drawn from beneath the ether with a 
pipette, or by a stop-cock below, in a suflSciently clear 
state to be evaporatea to dryness, and tested in the usual 
way with a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid. If 
thought necessary, this extract may be further purified 
by shaking with a fresh portion of ether. • 

The dry, yellow, or slightly orange residue turns blue 
or violet blue with sulphuric acid, then quickly green, 
and finally brownish or somewhat violet, this final change 
being variable according to the purity oi the extract. 

Sanron may be extracted in the same way. It differs 
from annatto, the most important difference oeing in the 
absence of the green coloration. 

Grenuine butter, free from foreign coloring matter, im- 
I)art8 at most a very pale yellow color to the alkaline solu- 
tion; but it is important to note that a mere green col- 
oration of the dry residue on addition of sulphuric acid 
is not a certain indication of annatto (as some books 
state), because the author has thus obtained from genuine 
butter, free from foreign coloring matter, a dirty green 
coloration, but not preceded by any blue or violet-blue 
tint. 

Turmeric is easily identified by the brownish to red- 
dish stratum that forms between the ethereal fat solution 
and the alkaline solution before they are intimately 
mixed. It may be even better recognized by carefuUy 
bringing a feebly alkaline solution of ammonia in alcohol 
beneath the ethereal fat solution, with a pipette, and 
gently agitating the two so as to mix them {partially. 
Blank tests should be made with the ether, but it is easy 
to obtain ether that leaves nothing to be desired as to 
purity.— u4m. Chem. Journal^ and Cnent. and Drugg, 



French Wines and Liquors. 

United States Consul Giffokd, at Bordeaux, warns 
the American public to beware of French liquors, more 
especially brandy, because no pure French brandy is 
sent hither. After commenting upon the methods em- 
ployed in making brandy for export, he goes on to say 
that the labels on the bottles do not represent the quality 
of the liquor they contain. The dates 1863, 1870, 1875, etc., 
do not, he says, mean that the inclosed liquor is brandy 
put up in those years. It means that the liquor has been 
made to resemble as closely as possible that which was 
really made in those years. In other words, the brandy 
sent hither from France is spurious, a concocticn put up 
in the laboratory, in which the taste of good brandy is 
counterfeited by various chemicals. 

It is worthy of comment that, while the laws against 
selling spurious wines and liquors in France are rigid in 
the extreme, little or no attempt is made to prevent the 
chemical preparation and adulteration of these liquids 
for exportation.— iScienti/fc American, 

Thymol as a Bemedy in Tapeworm. 

An Italian physician recommends thymol as a remedy 
for tapeworm. A dose of about half an ounce of castor- 
oil is given in the evening, when the patient should ab- 
stain from food, and take, next morning, two drachms of 
thymol, divided into twelve dooes, one every quarter of 
an hour. About half an hour after the last dose has been 
given, a dose of castor-oil should be administered. This is 
usually followed by the expulsion of the dead worm. Thy- 
mol quickly depresses the nulse, respiration, and temper- 
ature, and to obviate any ul effects from this cause, fre- 
quent doses of brandy or spirits should be given at the 
same time. The advantages of thymol are said to be 
that it produces no disturbance of the stomach, is rai>id 
in effect, is both a taenicide and a taenifuge, and, while 
certain in action, will do no great harm if an error in di- 
agnosis has been made.— C^em. and Drug. 



Hippocrates employed a variety of medicines which, 
even at present times, are continually employed and held 
in high tavor. Besides iron rust and hellebore, he was 
possessed of the knowledge of elaterium, colocynth, 
scammony, cantharides, asafcetida, papaver somniferum, 
mandragora, and antimony. As proj)hylactics he made 
use of wine, vinegar, and ^ndred articles, and employed 
them for lotions and enemata, and for the same puroose 
they are still in use, notwithstanding the fact that he is 
almost forgotten. 



Gelatin PreparationB. 

From an interesting article on this subject, published in 
the Rundschau (1887, No. 6) by Mr. Adolf Vomacka of 
Prag, who has had a large practical experience in this'di- 
rection, we abstract the more important portions. 

The proper kind of gelatin to be used is the white vari- 
ety, as it has the lowest melting point, and is more apt to 
become liquefied at the temperature of the body. The 
best is the quality known as * * French, white, silver," The 

EroDortions between gelatin, water, and glycerin cannot 
e the same in all cases, as the nature of the substance to 
be combined with the mass may require a modification 

Where gelatin preparations are m the habit of being 
ordered, it is best to keep on hand a supply of one ormore 
suitable gelatin masses. W hen a supply of any of these is 
prepared, it must be well skimmed while hquid, then 
poured into glass jars, and after it is cold and set, a layer 
of alcohol ia poured on top to prevent it from moulding 
Of course^ the jar must be well stoppered. 

When it is wanted for use, the vessel is placed in a 
water-bath, and enough of the melted mass is then poured 
out. 

The mass itself is prepared in the following manner: 

Soak the exactly-weighed gelatin over night m distilled 
water and drain it upon a sieve next day. From there it 
is transferred to a porcelain capsule, and covered with 
enough distilled water to make up what is still lacking of 
between 4 or 6 times the original weight of the gelatine 
Next place the capsule into an upper retort ring, place a 
wire-g;auze upon one below this, and carefully heat by 
. applying a flame below the wire-gauze, care being taken 
that the mass does not become burned. 

When it is melted, it is strained through a woollen cloth, 
then mixed with glycerin of spec. gr. 1.^, and evaporated 
until it reaches the quantity mdicated in the below men- 
tioned f ormulsB. 

The mass is then allowed to cool^ cut out from the dish 
next day, the somewhat harder nm or skummy surface 
stripped off, finally cut in several larger pieces, which are 
wrapped in paper, and kept in a moderately dry (neither 
too dbry nor too moist) place for about a fortnight, when 
they are remelted, after which the mass is transferred to 
the glasses. 

Tms process which appears somewhat cumbrous, yields 
a very serviceable mass. It is neoessanr to note upon the 
label carefully the exact proportions of gelatin, glycerin, 
or water. 

For casting the suppositories, etc., moulds made of 
metal or soapstoniB are used. When making round va- 
ginal suppositories, however, or similar preparations, 
well-oiled cones or globes of thin parchment paper are re- 
quired. In the case of bougies, oiled glass tunes or quills 
are used. 

If gelatin preparations are often called for in a phar- 
macy, it is best to use only metallic moulds. 

For different preparations, differently composed masfes 
will be requirea, namely : 

I. II. III. IV. V. 

Gelatin 20 10 10 10 30 

Water 80 40 40 40 KO 

Qljcerin 40 15 20 30 15 

Evaporated to 60 25 50 60 10 ( 

No. I., which is anhydrous, is used for such preparations 
as are to be kept in stock and are intended to remain 
transparent. 

No. n. is intended for hygroscopic preparations. 

No. in. for suppositories. 

No. IV. for vaginal globules, ear suppositories, and 
bougies. 

No. V. for sticks containing a large proportion of iodo- 
form, or of bougies which are intendea to contain a large 
proportion of ingredients insoluble in water or alcohol. 

Nevertheless, these different masses may be required to 
be employed in a different manner. In each case it is 
necessary to adapt the mass to the ingredients. 

The moulds to be used are first sliehtly coated with 
white vaseline or oil, and lightly rubbed out, so that only 
a minute layer of the fat remains behind. 

If the moulds are not warmed, the cast product* are 
apt to turn out full of air-bubbles or opaque, since the 
mass congeals in the cold mould, and prevents the eecape 
of the retained air. 

If some pulverulent medicinal agent is to be added to 
the mass, and the latter would anyhow remain untrans- 
parent, the mass must be allowed to become cool enough 
to cause a drop falling upon a cold stone to conceal. After 
this, it is poured at once into the cold mould. 

Substances soluble in water or alcohol are dissolved in 
the least possible quantity of the menstruum and added 
to the melted mass, while stirring. Insoluble substances 
are incorporated, in the form of finest powder, by means 
of a pestle. 

Too strong a trituration or stirring must be avoided, 
since the resulting air-bubbles are difficult to remove, 
and the product would suffer in appearance. 

Special formulee for various gelatin preparations are 
here appended. 
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L BOUGIES. 

o. With Sulphate of Zinc, 

Sulphate of Cof^per, 
Nitrate of Silver, 
Extract of Opium, 
Morphine Salts, 
Corrosive Sublimate, etc. 
are prepared like the following: 
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I No. IV... 
Sulphate Zino 



09 parts. 
. Ipart. 



Dissolve the Sulphate of Zinc [or other salt] in a little 
water, add it to the melted mass, and pour into moulds. 

If a large stock of sulphate of copper bougies are to be 
prepared, to be kept on hand, only so much of the salt as 
18 required for one melted batch is dissolved and incorpo- 
rated at one time, because were the whole mass made in 
one lot, it would soon become yellowish-green when it is 
reheated. 

b. With Carbolic Acid and other substances easily solu- 
ble in alcohol. 

MaanNo. m 60 parts. 

Glycerin t '* 

CarbolicAcid 8 *' 

Disserve the Carbolic Acid in a small quantity of Aloo- 
hcd, mix with the melted mass, and proceed as before. 

c. With Iodoform (60^) or other substances insoluble in 
water or alcohol. 



__jNo. V 54 parts. 

ludufurm , 87 " 

Proceed as above directed. Dry the bouses, in a dry- 
ing oven, imtil they a^ reduced to f of their weight. 

d. With Ferric CMmide (5j0. 

Mass No. II 1^ parts. 

Ferric Chloride 1 part. 

Dissolve the iron salt in a few drops of water, and pro- 
ceed as before. 

e. With Alum {^j^. 

Maf«No.UI 26 parte. 

DiBtiUed Waler 10 

Alum 0.7 

Olyoerin 10 

Dinialled Water 6 

Evaporate to .'.85 

Melt together the mass and the 10 parts of Dist. Water; 
then dissmve the Alum in the Glyoerm and 5 parts of dis- 
tilled water with the aid of heat, mix the sc^ution withthe 
melted mass while hot, and flnallj evaporate to 30 parts. 
(When the hot alum solution is mixed with the mass, the 
whole mixture coagulates and becomes viscid, but soon 
clears again, and becomes transparent, if it is cautiously 
heated on the water-bath, under careful stirring. The 
evaporating water must be replaced by fresh quantities of 
boinng water, until the mass is clear, when it may be 
evaporated as directed. 

/. With Tannic Acid (^h 

Haas No. U SOjMurts. 

Glycerin 8 •* 

Tannic Acid O.W " 

Evaporateto 38 " 

Dissolve the Tannic Acid in the Glycerin, heat it, and add 
to the melted mass. Though this will coagulate the lat- 
ter, yet it wiU become dear again if it is 1^ foraboutten 
minutes on the water-bath and slowly stirred. In this 
manner as much as 2 parts of Tannin may be united with 
5 parts of Glycerin. 

The resulting bougies are very easUy soluble. 

g. With Chloride and Salicylate of Sodium. 

Massimo. II 80parts. 

Of each salt the required quautity. 

Triturate the salts to a very fine powder, mix, and add 
to the melted mass. 

The piecedin^ cases mav be rmfiarded as l^rpes for a 
variety of combinations. Now and then it will be neces- 
sary to increase the proportion of one or the other in- 
gredient. 

The bougies prepared in the foregoing manner are all 
quite soft and elastic. If harder ones are required^ Vomacka 
recommends to cut out a square strip of stiff jujube paste, 
of such a thickness and length that, when it is dipped 
into the melted mass, it wHT become coated and form a 
roynd bougie of the required size. 

II. SupposrroRiEs. 

These are usually prepared with mass No. n., yet it 
will be often necessary to modify the proportions so as 
to accommodate the medicinal ingredient. GMatin sup- 
positories should be somewhat more hard than bougies. 



If hygroscopic substances are to be incorporated with 
them, the mass should be as free from water as possible. 

III. ViiaiNiLL SupFOsrroiUBs 

are best prepared with the same mass as bougies, and 

rV. EaB SUPPOSITOEIBS 

with mass No. lY. 



Terebene and the liondon Apothecaries.— A correspon- 
dent of the British and Colonial Druggist says : ' * I am, as 
you are aware, ' connected with the trade '—the last word 
should perhaps have been 'profession,' but that will not 
affect the value of my narrative. Staying in London for 
a few days was a friend of mine, and as one evening this 
week we were investigating the mysteries of the metropo- 
lis it became apparent that his interest was beginning to 
flag. With the instinct of a pharmacist who may one 
day have to prescribe in order to pay his rent and taxes, 
I soon detected reflections of physical pain in thd counte- 
nance of my companion. Aoly following up the symp- 
toms, I arrived at the truth— stomachic inflation. Gfood 1 
Terebene indicated. Get some. To the nearest chemist 
we went. He was busy. Happy manl Five real cus- 
tomers in his establishment at one time. Not revealing 
* my connection with the trade,' I modestly preferred a 
request for five drops of terebene in a little water. * Tere- 
bene ff ' quoth the pxof essional gentleman behind the coun- 
ter. I assented. ' Terebene ?" he repeated ; * what for i * 
'Matulenor.' He smiled broadly. ' Terebene T he con- 
tanued. 'rve heard of Terebene Soap.'*' Again smilhig 
in a manner which plainly meant * I am a man of superior 
knowledge, but I'll give you another chance.' he inquired, 
'Are you sure its terebene f I was. Then came his 
thunderbolt. 'Why, terebene's a kind of turpentine. 
Tou don't want to take that internally.' I was crushed 
and we retired. 

"We had an almost similar experience in the next 
pharmacy we went to, and I was there told we must be 
mistaken about the name. I must mean ' peppermint.' 

'* Three more establishments were visited, but none of 
them had terebene in stock. All these five pharmacies 
were in the W. C. district, and in selecting these to cidl at, 
I avoided, after my interview with the ' Terebene Soap 
Man, ' several shops of inferior size as being unlikely places 
to get what I wanted.*' 

Petrolatum as a Hat Bestorer.— The Scientific Ameri- 
can says: ''When a hat becomes wet, or from other 
cause has lost its smoothness and gloss, cleanse it care- 
fully from all dust, then with a silk handkerchief apply 
petrolatnim evenly, and smoothe down with the same 
handkerchief imtu it is dry, smooth, and glossy. This 
will make a silk hat look as good as new." 

Fatal Efifeot of a Laige Dose of ThalUn.— Prof. 
Ehrlich (MUnchener Med. Woch.) reports fatal results in a 
case in which thallin tartrate was given in progressive 
doses of li up to 9 grains. Besides the usual lesions of 
typhoid fever, the autopsy showed hemorrhagic infarc- 
tions of .the renal paputo, which are considered to be 
characteristic of x>oisoning by this drug. This danger 
may be avoided b;^ fixing the maximum hourl^r dose at 
3 grains. Heart-failure, from any cause, contra-indicates 
its employment, as well as the various forms of kidney 
disease and cases which resist the infiuence of small doses. 

Antipyrin is spoken of in The Medical Record by l)r. 
T. S. Robertson as a very efficient remedy in migraine. 
He has tried it in 80 cases and in 64 the remedy acted fa- 
vorably in from i to2 hours, and in 16 the pain was much 
lessened. In 8 cases there was little or no effect. Twenty 
drinks were given in Vichy water, and repeated in two 
hours if needed. 

Steatite as a Dentifirioe.— Several years since, Mr. Paul 
Vigier, of Paris, discovered that the addition of powdered 
soap-stone to water in steam boilers prevented the deposit 
ol lime salts. Applying this observation, he has devised a 
tooth<*powder in which the powdered talo is expected to 
prevent the deposit of tartar. The formula is : 

Powdered talc i xt. 

Dried alum (or cream of tartar) i\^ 

Powdered cochineal I iiss. 

Essence of peppermint ..gtt. xx. 

The Gfaz, Hebdomcuiaire, Lancet ^ and Philadelphia Med. 
News publish this formula without comment, but it seems 
important to add that there is hardly a substance so harm- 
ful to the teeth, next to mineral acids, as alum, and the 
fact that powdered soapstone is in very general use by 
mechanics as an ingredient of substances intended to 
prevent friction in machinery, does not promise much for 
its use as a polisher of tooth enamel. Besides these objec- 
tions, what is to be said for the use of 2i drachms of 
cochineal f— Ed. A. D. 

Tartaraline is the name of a substitute offered for tar- 
taric acid. It is simply bisulphate of potassium. 
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The CnltlYation of the Castor-oil Plant.*** In planting out on a large field, supposing the distance 

. _ __ , • xu X -1 1 X between the plant is determined at 6 feet, it is adviBable 

AcooRDiNG to a common saymg, the castor;Oil plant can to leave a sp^e of 7 feet after every 5 rows of 6 feet apart 

be grown wherever Indian corn will grow. Yet this say- but only in Wi direction. This wider passage faciffi 

mg does not quite correspond with the facts, because, the harvesting f"««© ^mu««j 

whfle it may accomnany com northwards as an omamen- The seed-beans are soaked for 12 hours in lukewarm 

tel plant. If the locajity. is favorable, its profitable cultiya- ^ater, then laid in pairs in the marked phices, and cSv- 

taon IS only possible m certam zones. In the Um^ ered ^th earth onelnch high. As soon as the plants^ 

States, for msfance, the northern bmit is about the middle s to 5 inches high, the weaker of the two plantlets is puuS 

oiifwi^^lf fSl'^^^'^^^^ !S^ w^'Sf^' *^S T^^V^'J «^* at every pface. Sometimes 4 beans^are plantea at a 

^X ^n^^I^^^^'^^i^n^a ^Z^? i?^1 "^^ ^ ^^^ ^d **^« !8 weakest ones pulled out, but this is not to 

^^/^^^^^i^^ri^^^^^^f®^- The castor-oil plant IS be recommended. If economy of space is necessary, it is 

^?^l^'^'AT^^Z''^J^,i '^J!^^L^^Z}l^,l'' '*^ y'^^Jj ^tter to put the plants closer together, rather thin to 

of oil ; and the warmer Its pla<;e of ^growth, the more oil dupUcate fhem in one place. 

^V 7/®^^- ?®Sw '* '^?^^^ ^ ^^."^ H ^u^^V^""^^. The field requires oiOy a repeated loosening of the soO 

Si?^i^J\L3.1i^U«y^^^^^^ cultivation of the ca8torH)il ^th the cultivator, not with t£e plough, as thi penetraTs 

plimtmunsmtablelocahties. . , ,.. too deep and in jures the roots. He^e even the cultiva- 

o^'^^i^^JL^^'^r^fca v^^ ^^^^^JZ ^""^^^"^ yP'''' *^i« operation should be perforSied afepends on the 

still other conditions, besides atmospheric temperature. weather. Four repetitions ^ usuaUy Sufficient. Of 

?*'^^«^3L^/^««,M^^^^ ^<^^' *^« «oil ^^^^ immediate vicing of the plan 

In many parts of the subtropical zone the coldest period j^ust be loosened with the hoe or rake. 

S^ViTflSL^.^ ^S.IJ'o^M ^ So far as known to the author, the castor-oil plant ig 

^i^i.^?i®Lf«^"l^?^^^ ^fr® o^y attacked by one insect, the same as infests the 

2^Si^i^l X,i^iaI^.!S7]^^^ r-^vJ ? * ? *ol«^o plant; all other insect^ shun it. In fact, the pres- 

^^TfW^^^^f^ fS.«^^ ^^fi« f L^fe?*^* ^J^^^ «^<5e o^ th« ^^^^ appears to be a good agent ti repel in- 

^f KW w^^^ ?^if nn^f^S^rfa^^^^^ ^H?^' «e<^ ^^ ^ ^^^s. Wt this roasou, piobally , it is custom. 

?hf ^^nTI^n 1 r.™^^ o^^ wI^JI^'^.k''*'^ f^^^ ^^y iu somc tiopical districts to siiround the field with 

^^LmI'I StS^H-Jf 2Zf^«.iii^ii2^I??A^^t'^ ^^ ^*1™J several rows of castor-oil plants, a practice that appears 

ramfallisdefective,artificial irrigation may be used, but to deserve imitation. 

^^S.in^^'Lfl^Jff^^l^^^^^ . o.^ .1 I . When the pods ripen, they turn brown, hani, and brit- 

fi.^l^..^^lisS?JjJ^^^^^ castor-oil plant, tie, and begiTto hirst. All pods do not ripen on the 

^f^nisT^^^^ f w^S^i J^of ^yi?' ^^^^^"^ ''''^''^^ '''' *^" Pl^n* at th? same time, but th^ning proc^ proceeds 

'^i^^S^^^tel^ffi,^^^^^^ i.Ko 1 4'^' / from below upwards. Hence the fiarvest&g must*^be done 

^^^ ^^^^nl]^^^ fS'^'/^i * ' - ^ ^^ several instahnents. For this purpose it is quite cus- 

l^ti^f.^^}fiZhi^r.^^^^ ^"^ *^® foUowmg tomary to use a sort of sled, drawn by a docile horse or 

composition of the ash of the seeds : ^ther animal, which is guided through the wider passages 

Lime 88. 88 of the field, while the npe cajmules are collected at either 

Magnesia 7.88 side of it and thrown into the box of the sled. A smooth 

2f *^®l' ^^?''^ ^'^ ground is previously prepared at a suitable place in the 

Phoephonc Acid 88.65 neighborhood, and surrounded by a board fence 4 to 5 

Sulphuric Acid 2.21 feethigh. Upon this place, which must be exposed the 

Srif^® «2S greater part of the day to the hot rays of the sun, the cap. 

ttaSi 8 76 ^^^ are piled to a depth of 3 to 4 inches, and turned over 

with a shovel once each day. With favorable weather, 

100 00 ^^^ capsules burst completely in 4 or 6 days. In order to 

4XX X. . 11 J X xi_ 1 . , . * , separatestilladhering8eeds,a very light roller, drawn hy 

Attention is called to the large amount of potassa, and an unshod horse, is rolled several times over the ground, 

particularly to the extraordinarily high percentage of the capsules being turned over before each new circuit, 

phosphoric acid. The plant also recjuires a copious supply The capsules and beans are then put in one heap, and 

of mtrogen. Unless the cultivation is started on virgin soil, the latter separated from the former by a winnower or hy 

manunng can scarcely be avoided, though it would be use- means of throwing with a shovel. 

lees to expect every thing from artificial enrichment of the The ground ha^g been cleared, it is ready for the next 

soil. The latter must be naturally adapted to it. It must. crop, and this is continued until the harvest is over. The 

besides, be neither too loose nor too dense; neither stiff shrubs are then cut down and put in the compost heap, 

clay nor loose sand answer the purpose. A clayey sand- The clean beans are finally put in bags, and sold to the 

or sandy-clay bottom or alluvial ground is most condu- miller. 

Give? provided it is of sufficient depth and porosity. In the East Indies, the oil is extracted by crushing the 

wmie It W9uia be the most rational method to ascertain beans between two rollers, the mass is packed into hempen 

the capabUities and reqmrements of a soil by a chemical sacks, and expressed by a screw-press. The oil is mixed 

analysis of it, made from time to time— and this should be with water, and the latter raised to boiling. This causes 

done if at all possible— yet in many cases this will be im- the impurities to rise to the top. The oil is next strained, 

practicable. It is, therefore, of advantage to know a bleached by exposure to the sun, and transferred into 

manunng compound which is likely to furnish all the re- casks. In Oudh, the crushed beans are boiled with water, 

quired constituents, without doing harm by the presence and the oil which rises to the surface gradually dipped off. 

of one or another in excess. Sucb a compound is produced In the United States, the usual process followed is to ex- 

by a mixture of pose the beans in an oven for an hour to a dry heat, 

nnfctnn RapH tka ^ which has been found to facilitate the extraction of the 

StoWeMa^re 750 ^'^ ^^' They are next transferred [in bags] to a strong sere «r- 

Superphosphates . .! 500 ** press, and the oil, as it runs out, immediately mixed with 

* an equal measure of water. The mixture is boiled for an 

If cotton seed cannotT be obtained, the following may be ^S^^' !^^.^^ causes the coagulation Mid separation of the 

nsed : e j ^ aibummoids contained m the oiL After coohng, the oil is 

drawn off and transferred to large sine tanks, in which it 

Ck>tton-Beed Meal SOOparts, remains eight hours. Finally, it is exposed to the sun to 

Stable Manure ..1,000 *• * bleach. One hundred pounds of beans yield about 18 

Superphosphate 500 " quarts of oil. The finest oil is obtained by a process, 

_. - ^ ^ , J - . , which, according to the author, is only partially known. 
These wibetances are to be made into a heap, under The beans are first passed through roUers in which their 
cover, and tobe thoroughly moistened, m order to prevent peel or skin is taken off, which contains an oil of disa- 
overiieating and to promote fermentation. After six greeable taste. They are then crushed, and either cold- 
weeks the mixture may be applied to the fields, from 1,000 pressed or extracted with alcohol. The oil is finally 
to 8,000 pounds per acre, according as may be required. purified by contact with acids, and the final product is a 
The soil must be tinned d^p, as the roots of the shrub fine, clear, nearly colorless oil, almost devoid of odor and 
penetrate to a considerable depth. taste. 

When the soil has been properly prepared, sowing may ,», 
commence. This should be aone in the beginning of the 

rainy season, except where frosts are to be expected near p^ IVuts, according to Mr. Merck, are seeds reseid- 

its end, in which case the beginning of the hot season bling the Calabar bean, and, like the latter, come from 

must be awaited. The next question to be decided is which *^® western coast of Africa. Their origin is not known, 

variety is most suitable for the locality. If the common ^^* ^^®y appear to be derived from 9k papilionaceoua plant 

species be employed, which usually grows to the height of of the tribe PluiseoletB, In appearance they are rounder 

about 8 feet in the subtropics, the plants must be placed at **"^^ *^® Calabar bean, the latter being always longer than 

intervals of 4 feet in all directions. Under the tropics, the i* ^ broad. The alkaloid obtained from call nuts has ef- 

shrub grows 2 or 3 feet higher; the distance here must be ^^^ similar to physostigmine.— PA arm. Joum, 

5 feet. If a still higher variety is chosen (such as Rtcinus v^^, t./w»o1 AT>«^^\.^^ru a ^^^^^m^^ c»^\^u*^r>^ Iioa 

sanguineus), the distance should be extended to 8 feet. b^^TbSSS ii^rSC-^ffiSTtL^Sffi^^ 

• Exi»etfH>mU>.Tduidd.wo(k: "Dte-n«ptaohe Apicuftur. B.H»d- ^^*f!v,''li!*'*'' ^^^"^ ^^^^^ °'' the tongue or Other pOT- 

buch fflr Pflanaer und KMifleui«," tqh neinrt^Sentier In Ban Fn^i^. tions of the mucous membrane, paralyzes ipcal sensation 

VOL n., 8to, yrieaur, MW. After the manner of cocaine. 
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AnalyBis of Temperance Brinks."— The cbemiflt of 
the Maflsachusetts State Board of Health has recently 
analysed a large number of so-called temperance drinka 
and nas found that all of them contain sdcohol, one oi 
them containing as much as 44.3 per cent. Several of 
them contain more than 40 percent, and a very large pro- 
portion more than 20 per cent. One of these is said by its 
manufacturer to be '' a purely vegetable extract, stimulus 
to the body without intoxicating.^' ''Inebriates strug- 
gling to reform wiU find its tonic and sustaining influence 
on the nervous system a great help to their efforts." This 
preparation was found to contain 41.6 per cent of alcohol. 

Tonics, 

Carter's Physical Extract, Georgetown, Mass., 22 per 
cent. 

Hooker's Wigwam Tonic, Haverhill, Mass., 30.7 per 
cent. 

Hoofland's Qerman Tonic, Philadelphia, 29.8 x>er cent. 

Hop Tonic, Grand Rapids, 7 per cent. 

Howe's Arabian Tonic, New York, 1S.2 per cent. 

Jackson's Gtolden Seal Tonic, Boston, 19.6 per cent. 

Ldebig Company's Coca Beef Tonic, New York, 28.3 per 
cent. 

Parker's Tonic, New York (advertised as without stimu- 
lants), 42.6 per cent. 

Schenck's Sea Weed Tonic, Philadelphia, 19.5 per cent. 

Bitters, 

Atwood's Quinine Tonic Bitters, Boston, 29.2 per cent. 

Atwood's Jaundice Bitters, Portland, 22.3 per cent. 

Baxter's Mandrake Bitters, Burlin^n, 16.5 per cent. 

Baker's Stomach Bitters, New Yorx, 42.6 per cent. 

Brown's Iron Bitters, Baltimore, 19.7 per cent. 

Burdock Blood Bitters, Buifalo, 25. 2 per cent. 

Carter's Scotch Bitters, Georgetown, 17.6 per cent. 

Colton's Bitters, Westfield, 27.1 per cent. 

Drake's Plantation Bitters, New York, 33.2 per cent. 

Flink's Quaker Bitters, Boston, 21.4 per cent. 

Qoodhue^B Bitters, Boston, 16.1 per cent. 

Hartshorn's Bitters, Boston, 22.2 per cent. 
' Hoofland's Qerman Bitters, Philadelphia (claimed to be 
free from all alcohol), 25.6 per cent. 

Hop Bitters, Hochester, 12 per cent. 

Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, Pittsburgh. 44.3 per cent. 

Sulphur Bitters, Boston (contains no sulphur), 20.5 per 
cent. 

Langley's Bitters^ Boston, 18.1 per cent. 

Mexican Tonic Bitters, Boston, 22.4 per cent. 

Porter's Stomach Bitters, New York, 27.9 per cent. 

Bush's Bitters, New York, 35 per cent. 

Sherry Wine Bitters, Wakefield, 47.5 per cent. 

Cinchonia Bitters, Providence, 13.1 per cent. 

Qerman Bitters. Concord, 21.5 per cent. 

Strengthening Bitters, New Bedford, 29 per cent. 

Old Continental Bitters, Lynn, 11.4 per cent. 

Walker's Vinemr Bitters, New York, 6.1 per cent. 

Warner's Safe Tonic Bitt<»rs, Rochester, 35.7 per cent. 

Warner's Bilious Bitters, Boston, 21.5 per cent. 

Wheeler's Tonic Sherry Wine Bitters, Boston, 18.8 per 
cent. 

Wheat Bitters, New York, 13.6 per cent. 

Faith Whitcom's Nerve Bitters, Boston, 20.8 ner cent. 
• Williams' Vegetable Jaundice Bitters, Lowell, 18.5 per 
cent.^Bodon Med. and Surg. Journal, 

Adhesive Plaster.— Dr. Addinell Hewson recently gave 
a description of a method of preparing adhesive plaster: 
Bookbinders' paste, which in its pure and clean state is 
simply a wheaten flour paste, made in a j>orcelain crock 
by boiling thoroughly one part of flour m three or four 
parts of cleanly filtered water ^ fiJ ways for twenty minutes, 
stirring the mixture all that time by a clean, new wooden 
or bone spatula, is applied by a thin strip of wood directly 
to the bare, clean integumentary surface of one of the 
edges which are to be secured, and then one end of a strip 
of gauze is to be laid on it and rubbed gently and smoothly 
so that the paste will come through its mesnes. It should 
be applied no nearer the ed^e of tne wound than collodion 
woulabe. It dries as quickly as the latter, and has, in- 
deed, the advantage of always drying fast^^ even on a 
moist or dampened surface— a property wamng in liquid 
glass as weU as glue, even where expedients have been 
previously used to dry the parts. When the end of the 
strip first applied is fixed by the paste, some of the latter 
is to be put on the other side of the wound, and the gauze 
strip drawn smoothly across it and pressed on that side, 
the surgeon watching the contact oi the lips as to how 
well it IS secured, rectifying, any irregularity to be seen 
thnrasrh the meshes by a probe. Sometimes in a lonf; 
wound it may be advisable to secm-e the initial extremi- 
>ties of the gauze- strips alternately on both sides. On 
other .'oooaaionB it may be better to fix them on one side 
and di»w all by Uieir free extremities across, and bo get 
•qpial" amount of traction and tensi(Mi in that way. The 
.paste, when niade strictly according to the directions I 
have given^ and kept covered in a dry place, will not sour, 
and such paste can be made the vehicle of various kinds 
of antiseptics and disinfectants. By the addition of a small 
quantity ol corrosive sublimate- (one grain to a pint) im- 



mediately after it is fully boiled, it effectually prevents 
the germination and development of various kinds of 
microbes whelrever it may be applied.— T^ Polyclinic, 

Note on the Assay of Opium. 

Messrs. Adrian and Galloib have published a short 
pap^ on the assay of opium in the Arcn, de Pharm., 1887, 
147, in which they describe a method of takina; fractions 
of the liquid extract mixed with the opium, which is cal- 
culated to avoid the error liable to be committed under 
ordinary circumstances, and which error has formed the 
subject of much previous discussion (see also this jouniaL 
1886, 203; 1887, 12). We shall give their method of assay 
in outline, premising the remark that we do not believe 
it to be sufficiently expeditious for practical use, but yet 
distinguished by the special feature alluded to. 

A sufficiently large amount of the opium to be assayed 
is thoroughly mixed so as to represent a perfectly homo- 
geneous sample. Of this. 5 munmee are taken and 
triturated with 50 Om. of alcohol of 70 per cent. After 12 
hoiuti, the whole is transferred to a tared filter, and the 
marc exhausted with more of the same menstruum. The 
residue is dried and weighed. It constitutes the quantity 
of matter insoluble in the menstruum contained m 6 Om. 
of opium. 

At the same time, when the preceding process is started, 
50 Qm. more are taken from the same ori^mal well-mixed 
sample, transferred to a glass-stoppered bottle, and 200 
Gm. of alcohol of 70j( added. The stopper having been 
inserted, the bottle is placed in a warm position, at a 
temperature of 77° to 86^ F. When the exhaustion of the 
6 Gm. is completed, the amount of insoluble matter present 
in the 60 Gm. is calculated from the result previously ob- 
tained. A quantity of alcohol of 7()$t equivalent to this 
amount of calculated insoluble matter is then added to 
the flask, which will then contain a quantity of extractive 
and of water (from the opium), and of alcohol, weighing 
250 grammes. 

Supposing an opium had been operated on, 6 Gm. of 
which, when exhausted with the kind of alcohol men- 
tioned, leavo2 Gm. of dry residue. The other 3 Gm. then 
represent the water and soluble matter in the opium; 60 
Gm. of the same opium, therefore, contain 20 Qm. of in- 
soluble matter. According to the authors, the flask is 
made to contain 

60 Qm. of the opium, 
200 Gm. of alcohol, 
and to this is finally added 
20 Gm. more of alcohol, 
hence, if it were possible to separate the final liquid solu- 
tion completely from the insoluble portion, we would 
obtain 

20 Gm. of insoluble residue from the 

opium, and 
250 Gm. of solution. 

The liquid is allowed to macerate with the opium until 
it has thoroughly extracted all soluble matter, lUfter which 
it is allowed to oecome cold. Finally the flask is taxed. 
any loss by evaporation restored, and the liquid filterea 
with precautions against loss. There will now exist a 
definite relation between the liquid and the original 
opium. For instance, 200 Gm. of the filtrate will corre- 
spond exactly to 40 Qm. of the original opium. 

The idea of thus making up the insoluble residue in the 
mixture by an equivalent amount of the menstruum is 
capable of practical application elsewhere. We believe 
the above-described method can be much shortened with 
retention of this feature. 

Absorbent Canton Flannel.— Eng;land, in describing 
antiseptic dressings which he prepares for use in the 
Philadelphia Hospital, describes as follows his prepara- 
tion of canton flannel: 

Under this term we use, in the Philadelphia Hospital, a 
canton flannel rendered absorbent by bmling in a 3 per 
cent solution of caustic soda for H or 2 hours, until all the 
fatty matter in the fibres is decomposed, then washing in 
several portions of cold water, then macerating for 10 or 
15 minutes the product in a 1.6 per cent solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, whereby any tkuces of free soda are neutral- 
ized, and the fibres of the goods are whitened ; and, lastly, 
followed by several washing in water, wringing out with 
a machine and drying. This product has been found to 
be peculiarly serviceable in hospital nractice as a cheap, 
efficient, and reliable substitute for all the minor cases for 
which at present the so-called natent lint is generally de- 
manded; for example, in local applications of lotion of 
lead-water and laudanum, and as a dressing with various 
ointments upon chronic sores, ulcers, etc. The proof of 
its utility may be inferred from the fact that while we 
used, during 1886, 1^500 yards of patent lint, we used 
also 2,500 ywls of this absorbent canton flannel. In cost 
it is almost one-half of that of i)atent Mnt.— American 
Journal of Pharmacyy April, 1887. 

GlyooBone, a recently introduced disinfectant, is said to 
consist of glycerin with 45^ of ozone [more prooably per- 
oxide of byrogen.— Ed. Am. Dr.]. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the numth^ and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 

Correotion. 

In our reply to Query l,d37 we quoted Atkinson'B 
**Fabrikatioiicler aBtnenschen Ode/* and mentioned its 
second edition. This was an error, committed by a fault 
of memory. Our own copy is the first edition and there 
is no second in existence. There is, however, a second edi- 
tion of Atkinson's '' Parfiimerie." 



No. 1,94a. --Antiseptlo GtouMS (W. A. B., New Orleans ; 
and J. S. W., CieToland). 

You will find notes on the preparation of these dressings 
in our last April number, p. 78; and in Tarious preceding 
volumes^ for instance, 1885, 177; 1884, 91, 285, etc., etc. 
(see the mdezes). You will also find notes on the subject 
in the present number. 
No. 1,944.— Plummer's Powder (E. 8. W.). 
This is a compound powder intended to represent the 
well-known Plummer's Pill. It is used by physicians in 
some parts of Germany. In the latest edition of the 
Formulae Magistrales Berolinenses, the f oUowing formula 
is given (translated into our weights) : 

Calomel gr. 4 

Sulphurated Antimony " 4 

Sugar " 86 

Altbeea, powdered *' IS 

gr.60 
Divide into 12 powders. 

No. 1,945.— Wilkinson's Ointment j(B. SL W.). 

The composition of this is as follows : 

Sublimed Sulphur i os. 

Twr I *• 

OreenSoap 2 *< 

Laid 2 *• 

Pumice Stone, pd ( *< 

No. 1,946.— Gtoneral and Applied Chemistry (J. D'£., 
Quebec). 

There are many large treatises on general and applied 
chemistry in the French language. As the most recent 
ones are generally the most desirable, provided they are 
written by competent authoritieB who are masters of the 
subject, we will quote only one, which has recently ap- 
peared: *' Traits de Chimie g^nerale, anal^tique et appu- 
qute. " Par Raoul Jagnauz. 4 vols. , 8vo (lUust.) . Paris : 
(Octave Doin) 1877; 4B francs. 

No. 1,947.— Oiled Silk (J. B.). 

This correspondent states that the formula for making 
oiled silk, given in reply to query 1,865 (in Februanr 
number), works satisfactorily, but ^'he cannot get it 
smooth and glossv." He would like to know how this 
may be accomntisned. 

So far as we know, this is brought about by passing the 
fabric between heated rollers, a piece of damp but very 
smooth fabric being passed on either side of the oiled silk. 
We have not seen this ourselves, but ffive it on the au- 
thority of one who has made oiled mueun in this manner. 
The same i>er8on also teUs us that the composition of the 
mixture with which the muslin or silk is coated requires 
alteration, according as the finished fabric is to be used in 
a cold or in a warm climate, or in winter or summer. 

It will only be necessary for you to experiment in order 
to get at the secret of producing the desired result. 

No. 1,948. —Qpmoval of Copper firom Eztraots (W. 8. 
Q.). 

We are asked : "How may copper be removed from 
extracts which have become contaminated with it by 
being made in untinned copper vessels ? " 

There are several ways to accomplish this, but in all 
cases it is necessary to i^issolve the extract in the men- 
struum originally used in this preparation before attempt- 
ing the removal of the copper. In some cases, it is possi- 
Ue to effect the latter by electrolysis, without spoiling the 
product. But as the withdrawal of the copper is, to a 
certain extent, dependent upon the introduction of an- 
other though perhaps less objectionable metal, it is prefer- 
able to employ some reagent which will precipitate the 
copper. 

A small portion of the filtered solution of the extract is 
taken and mixed with a small quantity of dilute solution 
of ferrocyanide of potassium. After awhile, a piece of 
bright steel is immersed into the liquid, and if this pre- 
sents any traces of a coating of metallic copper wnen 
withdrawn, a little more of the reagent is added. This is 
continued as long as any reduction of copper is observable. 
The whole solution of tne extract is then treated with the 
calculated amount of ferrocyanide, the liquid filtered, and 
finaUy evaporated again to an extract. 



No. 1,949.— Caflbin0 (M. Ch.). 

We have heretofore stated that <^Gine is at present 
probably not made in this country at all. In fact, we aie 
informed that no caffeine has been made here for yean, 
though now and then sporadic attempts have been made 
to prepare it. All the caffeine or theine of the market are 
made irom one and the same source, usuallv tea, the refuse 
of tea warehouses, or lots of tea damaged by salt water, 
etc., being utilised for this purpose when thev are avail- 
able. There is no trouble about extracting tne caffedne; 
the only difficulty is to deprive it of the last trace of colo^ 
ingmatter. A very good process is that (Mioe proposed by 
Dragendorff , and recently again recommended m a slightly 
modified form by A Losch: 

Boil tesrleaves twice with water, filter the extract, and 
wash the residuary leaves with boiling water until this 
runs off colorless. Unite the liquids, mix it with a quan- 
tity of calcined magnesia, corresponding to li times the 
weight of the tea-leaves, and evaporate in the water-bath. 
Rub the residue to a fine powder, and extract it with hot 
chloroform. Recover the chloroform by distillation, re- 
dissolve the residue in boiling diluted alcohoL mix it with 
freshly ignited animal charcoal, filter boiling not. washkig 
the charcoal with enough of the menstruum, and allow to 
cool, when the caffeine will crystallize. Liuge, fine 
featnery crystals are best obtained by dissolving the pre- 
vious residue in boiling water instead of diluted alcohol. 

No. 1,960.— Vulpius' Morphine Beaotion (Tale). 

This reaction has been published onl v recently. It sug- 
gested itself to Dr. G. Vulpius through the action of sm- 
Shuric acid and an arseniate upon morphine, which was 
iscovered some time ago by IJonath (see Ambr. Drugo., 
1886, 154). Arseniates and phosphates having so many 
characteristics in common, Dr. Vulpius tried a phosphate, 
and found that this answered the purpose. He describes 
the modus operandi as f oUows : 

If to a few drops of a solution containing at least } mOli- 
g^mme of a morphine salt (or to at least the same quan- 
tity of the salt, drjfi, there are added, in a porcelain 
capsule, about 6 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid, then 
a few centigrammes (from i to i grain) of phoephate of 
sodium, and the capsule warmed over the fiame under 
constant rotation until white fumes are emitted, the con- 
tents of the capsule will assume a violet tint, and ff quickly 
cooled, the liquid wiU have the appearance of svrup of 
violets. If the heat is continued a little longer, the color 
will turn to brownish. On adding water, drop by drop, to 
the cold mixture, a bright red color will at first be pro- 
ducedj which is chaneed to dirty green as soon as the 
Quantity of water reaches 3 to 5 grammes. On shaking 
tne mixture now thoroughly with an equal weight of chlo- 
roform in a test-tube, the chloroform will, after separation, 
be found to have acquired a fine blue tint. Bv this be- 
havior the present reaction is sharply distioguished from 
the ferric cnloride reaction. The latter also produces a 
blue color in morphine solutions, but the color is not taken 
up by chloroform, the latter remaining absolutely colo^ 
less. 

What the nature of the blue color is, we are unable to 
say. It may be assumed, however, that the mon^ne 
molecule is at least partly decomposed, and that some of 
the resulting derivative are veritable coloring matters, 
varying in their solubility according as they are adds qr 
bases or salts, or according to the nature of the men- 
struum. In the case of the phosphate reaction, where 
there is considerable free acid present, the coloring matter 
is probably of an acid nature, and is evidentlv soluble in 
chloroform ; probably also in other volatile liquids of allied 
properties. In the case of the ferric chloride reaction, the 
colored compound is more likely to be of a neutral char- 
acter, as it is rendered colorless or prevented from form- 
ing in presence of an acid. 

No. 1,951.— Haustus Ferri Sulphatis (Supplement to 
Query 1,942). 

We have received several communications on this sub- 
ject, of which we can only print the salient portions. 

One correspondent writes as follows: 

*' Haustus (recte Haustum I) is the Latin name for drink, 
potion, beverage." Haustum ferri sulfurici is prepared, 
as far as I remember, after the following formula in some 
parts of (Germany, England, etc. : 

Ferri Sulphatis Puri Si. 

Acidi Sulphurici Diluli (1>5). 3 U* 

Aquae DeetilUtsd q. s. adfl.J 8. 

We are obliged to our correspondent for the informa- 
tion, but desire at the same time to state that we claim 
to be better acquainted with Latin than he. Haustus is 
perfectly correct; there is no such noun as haushm^ 
Haustus belongs to the large class of substantives of the 4A 
declension, formed from verbs by the affix -us, (or -tus) 
which may be regarded as the declinable noun-formation 
corresponding to the supine. AU these nouns express the 
action of the verb: haurio, to imbibe, etc.; haudns^ the 
act of imbibine ; utor, to use ; usu», the act of \ising, the use. 
Then manv of them are applied to the dtiject of the action 
of the verb, f . i. haustus, *^the object of the imbibing '' = 
** the drink ^^ etc. 

Another correspondent states that Haustm ferri Jvl- 
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phuriei has at one time been used as a name of a dilute 
solution of sulphate of iron (otherwise called '* Aqua Min- 
eraHs Marci," or Marous* Mineral Water), used as a remedy 
in intermittent fevers accompanied with anaemia or de- 
cideni leucaBmia. The proportions were about : 

Ferri SulphaUs ; 3i. 

A qu8B DeBti lla t8B fl . J 16 

We doubt whether either of the above was meant in 
the prescription mentioned under Querv 1, 942. However, 
it is much more likelv that the first of the formulsa here 
quoted was intended than the second. 

No. 1,962.— Inoait (San Francisco). 

This variety of sugar occurs rarely in the urine of man 
or animals. It has now and then been met with in albu- 
minuria and diabetes. Possibly it may occur of tener, but 
it is so rarely expected, or purposely looked for, that its 
rarity may onlvbe apiiarent. 

It IS impossible to base any definite conclusions upon 
any reactions for inosit in urine or other complicated 
liquid. To recognize it, it must be isolated in as pure a 
condition as possible, and this may be done in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Free the urine of albumin, if any is present, then re- 
duce it to about i of its volume, and precipitate it with 
just enough solution of neutral acetate of lead, filter and 
precipitate the warmed filtrate with just enough basic 
acetate of lead. Allow the mixture to stand quietly dur- 
ing 12 hoirs, then collect the precipitate upon a filter, 
wash it with water and decompose it with hyarosulphuric 
acid. Filter, and after some uric acid has crystallis^ out 
of the filtrate, filter again, evaporate to a very small bulk, 
and mix it, while boifing hot, with S to 4 times its volume 
of alcohol. If this produces a copious precipitate adhering 
to the glass, the hot alcoholic solution is simply poured 
off. But if a fiocculent, not sticky precipitate is produced, 
the hot solution is passed through a filter and allowed to 
cool. If inosit crystals have separated after 24 hours. 
' they are collected on a filter, and washed with a little cola 
alcohol. If no crystals have separated, however, the 
cold, clear, alcoholic filtrate is gradually mixed with 
ether, until a milky mixture is produced by shaking, 
after which it is set aside for 24 hours. An excess of 
ether does no harm and insures the complete precipitation 
of the inosit. 

The best reaction for the identity of inosit is that of 
Bcherer, which is not afforaed by any other carbohydrate : 

If a solution of inosit is evaporated, almost to dryness, 
ujK)n platinum or in a capsule, together with a little nitric 
acid, the residue be afterwards moistened with a little 
anmionia and solution of chloride of calcium, and again 
cautiously evaporated to dryness, a bright, rose-red color 
is produced. According to Boedeker, the addition of am- 
monia, in this test, is rather detrimental than beneficial. 
In many cases the residue turns brown imder the infiu^ 
ence of ammonia; without ammonia, it turns rose-red. If 
the color does not make its appearance at once, the heat 
should be continued for some time. 

No. 1,953. —mokels' Improved Funnel (Several in 
quirers). 

We have given Mr. Nickels* address on page 81 of our 
last number, and have no doubt he will respond to any in- 
quiries that are directed to him. Meanwhile, we will 
quote a few passages from a communication we have re- 
oeived from idm on the subject. 

*' In addition to the advantages of quick filtration, wash- 
ing, drying, etc., set forth in the previous descriptioB, 
tiiere are two very important advantages pofsessed by 
these funnels, namely : 

1. Dialysis. 

• This most important operation^ as usually conducted 
is tedious and troublesome, owmg to the difficulty o 
forming a tight joint between the parchment paper and 
the hoop containing the liquid to Be dialysed. Here all 
that is necessary is to attach a piece of rubber tube 
with stop-cock attached to the end of funnel, cut tiie 
parchment paper as a filter paper, placing the same in 
the funnel, and filline it with the li<iuid to be dialyzed. 
The jacket between the two funnels is filled with distilled 
water^ which, as it becomes charged with the products of 
diffusion, can be tmb off, and a fresh supply mtroduced, 
thus minimizing the quantity of water, a most imporr 
' tant feature in this operation. 

2. Fatration of Volatiie Liquids. 

The complicated apparatus to avoid loss by evaporation 
is well known ; the operation, however, can be quickly, 
and thoroughly conducted by means of these funnels; 
the funnel is '* corked " into a flask or receiving vessel. 
filter paper inserted, and liquid introduced in tne usual 
manner; the top of funnel is then covered with a disk 
of India •rubber (or some material not affected by 
the liquid), and surmoiinted with a disk of glass. As 
the filtrate runs into the receiving vessel, the displaced 
air from the latter finds its way into the jacket between 
the two funnels and thence through the holes of inner 
funnel at the top, allowing filtration to proceed uninter- 
ruptedly without any loss ttom evaporation. 



No. 1,954.— Preparation for Chapped Htaids (Maine). 

This correspondent sends us a formula for a preparation 
for chapped hands, which has given him trouble. But as 
he does not state how he endeavored to combine the in- 
gredients, we are unable to afford him any assistance. 
Bo far as we can judge by examining the formula, with- 
out experimenting, it appears feasible enough, except that 
the oil of sweet almonds appears to be ratner small in 
amount: 

Almonds, Blaoohed (1 

JloBe Water fa 

White Wax |l 

Expressed Oil of Almoods |2 

White Castile Soap |l 

Honey Water (perfume) J 2 

Cologne ,., fl 

Qiycerin , fj 

OU of Bluer Almonds gtt. 6 

We would proceed in the (pUowing manner : Melt the 
wax and oil of sweet almonds (which will perhaps have 
to be increased in quantity) in a deep and rather narrow 
vessel ; then add the soap, and allow to melt. Having 
blanched the almonds, beat them to a perfectly smooth 
milk with the rose water gradually added, strain through 
muslin, mix the stnuned liquid with the glycerin and 
pour tne mixture slowlv, and while briskly agitating 
(perhaps best by means of an egg-beater) into the melted 
wax, etc. When the mixture has cooled, add the per- 
fumes in the same manner. 

A very good preparation, among others, is said to be 
the foUowing, published by E. Dieterich: 

Expressed Oil of Almonds 1 lb. 4 oz. 

White Wax 8 oz. 

Spermaceti 8oz. 

Distilled Water lOoz. 

Borax 76 grains. 

Cunnsrin } grain. 

Oil of B«*rganiot. ... 8U grains. 

'• Boee 8 •• 

'< Bitter Almonds 10 drops. 

Tincture of Ambergris (1 ; 10) 6 ** 

Melt the Wax and Spermaceti with the Expressed Oil 
of Almonds, allow to become nearly coldL and then stir 
until it becomes light and foamy. !Now add the Water in 
which the Borax had previously been dissolved, and finally 
the other ingredients. 

No. 1,956.— ^Cultivation of Coriander (Kentucky). 

We are asked by one of our subscribers, who has occa- 
sion lo use considerable quantities of coriander and its 
essential oil, whether it is not possible to carry on the 
cultivation of coriander successfully in this country, par- 
ticularly as it is often difficult to get good coriander from 
abroad. 

In reply we would state that we have no doubt what- 
ever thai; this can be done, provided only that the ex- 
pense of cultivation does not raise the cost of the product 
too hi^h, which is a point for our correspondent to 
ascertain. 

Prom a useful little work by O. A. Schoeller, on the 
cultivation ot medicinal plants, published in 1843, we will 
^e a few hints regarding the cultivation. 

Coriander requires a loose clayey soil, rich in humus, 
rather moist, and free from weeds. The soil must be 
deep, as the roots penetrate to a considerable depth. The 
climate must be rather warm and even, ana not too 
moist. In hilly districts it does not thrive. Coriander 
cannot bear a freshly manured soil, but prefers one con- 
taining rather old humus. But on poor soil, manuring 
with decomposed leaves, etc. {not stable manure) is very 
useful. It IS best to let coriander follow a crop of clover 
or to choose a fellow field. Otherwise it may be grown 
after any kind of crop which does not exhaust the ground 
too much. It requires a good deal of nourishment itself, 
and drains the ground considerably, hence it can be fol- 
lowed only by such vegetables as do not require much 
nourishment. The ground must be worked over in the 
fall, as deep as possible, and carefully weeded. In the 
early spring it is raked over^ and the seed (of best quality) 
sown as soon as the frost is out of the ground. Very 
commonly, coriander is sown together with carrots. If 
sown alone, the amount to be used is about one-fourth of 
that usually scattered when sowing rye. Coriander pre- 
fers moisture when young; later on, however, warm 
weather. At the end of July or be^ning of August it 
ripens. As the seeds ripen unevenly, a proper period 
must be chosen when the largest portion of seeds are ripe. 
And since the seeds are so ready to fall out, it must be 
harvested early in the morning, after a fall of dew. It is 
cut off with sickles, and carefully put together in piles, 
with head up. The bundles are afterwards cautiously 
carried to a large cloth spread upon the field, and the seeds 
shaken out by beating bunches of the plant together. On 
an average an acre of ground yields 1,200 lbs. of coriander, 
but this may sometimes reach 1,500 lbs. 

No. 1,956. -Blue Prints ("Inquirer"). 

When ferricyanide of jpotassium or red prusslate ot 
potash comes in contact, in i^olution^ with a ferrous salt 
(such as ^e gteen sulphate of iron), it prodfocM aA iikS6lU« 
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ble blue precipitate of ''Tumbull's blue/' With ferrie 
saltB^ it only produces a greenish-brown solution, but no 
precipitate. If, however, the latter mixture be treated 
with a reducing agent, or is exposed to sun-light or 



even day-light, the /err» compouna is reduced to a/erro, 
and a blue color or precipitatie will appear. The gradual 
change of the f erricyanide to ferrocyanlde can be noticed 
even in a plain aqueous solution of thasalt, which, when 
old, wiU distinctly react with ferric salts, and produce 
more or less of a blue color or precipitate. 

The process may be executed in tne following manner, 
though the composition of the impregnating hquid may 
be variously altered. 

Ferricyanide of PotaBsiam (Bed Prossiafte of Potash). . 2 oz. 

Citrate of Iron 3 •• 

DiBtiUed Water 34 '• 

Dissolve each salt in one-half of the water, fQter, and 
mix the two solutions in a room completely inaccessible 
to dav-light, and only feebly illuminated by artificial 
(candle or gas) Ught. With this solution coat uniformly 
one side of sized paper of suitable dimensions. This mav 
be done either by brushing the solution over it, or by float* 
ing the paper on the surface. It is then hun^; up to dry. 
But special care must be taken that no day flight will fall 
upon it during any part of the process. When it is dry, 
it may be rolled up and kept in tight tin boxes. 

When this paper is exposed to day-light, it will gradu- 
ally turn blue, in accordance with the explanation pre- 
viously j^ven. If any portion of its surface is prevented 
from being exposed to day-light, this portion will remain 
unaffected, and the mixture of tne two salts dried upon it 
may be washed off, in the dark, so that when the paper is 
sullseauently exposed to day-light, the portion just spoken 
of will have the natural color of the original paper. 

The drawing that is to be copied must be made upon 
transparent or so-called tracing paper with as Uack and 
dense an ink as possible. India ink is the best. A proper 

Srinting frame must be provided, so arranged tmtt the 
rawing may be firmly pressed upon the prepared paper 
without air-bubbles or creases. 

It will not be necessary to describe the printing frame, 
except perhaps to say that it is on the principle of a pic- 
ture frame, only that there is much more distance be- 
tween the ^lass and the backboard of the picture. 

Evervthmg being ready, the printing frame is opened 
in the aark room, glass-face downwards. Upon the glass 
is laid the drawing with the tracing on the upper surface 
not on the glass side). Upon the drawing is laid, pre- 
pared side downward, a suitable piece of the prepcured 
paper. Upon this is laid a' pad of felt or paper, and the 
back of the frame is then put in and firmly mstoned and 
pressed in place. 

Before taking the frame out into day-light, it is, under 
aU circumstances^ necessary to reverse the frame, and to 
carefully examine the position and condition of the dinaw- 
ing. Sometimes it will happen that an air-bubble is in- 
closed, which, of course, woiud produce a blur upon the 
print, as the light will be able to get under darx lines, 
where it ought to have been stopped out. At other times, 
it may be found that the drawing has been displaced. 
Again, some foreign substance may have dropped in 
front. We C€m speak from experience, and can say that 
we have lost several good impressions by hurry, m the 
banning of our amateur experiments. We havenot lost 
any since. 

u everything is satisfactory, take the frame out into 
the open air, and expose it, if possible, to sun-light. From 
five to ten minutes wiQ be sufficient. If bright sun-U^ht 
is not available, day-li^ht will do, but then it may require 
hours to produce the desired effect. The proper time of 
exposure can be easily told from the appearance of the 
paper upon the exposed portions. It should have a dark 
greenish-blue, but not fully blue tint. If it attains the 
mtter, it is g;enerally overdone. At the proper time, the 
frame is earned back to the dark room, opened bv gas-light, 
and the prepared paper immediately floated, face down- 
wards, in a tank or other vessel of suitable size, contain- 
ing pure water, the back of the paper bein^ gently worked 
over by the ends of the fingers so as to facUitate the solu- 
tion of the still adhering salts. On reversing the paper, 
it wiU be seen that all the greenish-blue exposed portion 
has turned a pure blue, and the non-exposed portion (cov- 
ered by the drawing) will be white. 

The print is then taken out of the tank, laid over a 
s;tick, washed with pure water and hung up to dry. 

We have found it, in the long run, more economical to 
purchase the prepared paper ready-made than to make 
it ourselves, it is made by manufacturers in such quan- 
tities that they can sell at very small profit. Moreover, 
they have every facility for turning out a uniform ana 
handsome product. We can recommend, as a source of 
supply, Messrs. Eeuffel & Esser, of 127 Fulton street, 
New York. -• 

Those who have much blue printing to do should pro- 
cure an apparatus permitting absolute contact of draw- 
ing and prepared paper without risk of breaking the 
Klass by pressure from the back. This is accomplished 
by an arrangement devised by Schleicher & Schull, of 
Diiren, Oermany, in which the contact is brought about 
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by a small air pump attached to the frame which ezbanstfi 
the air from between drawing and paper. The prices of 
these printing frames, on foot with rollers, and complete 
vary, according to size, from 60 to over 200 marks. ' 

FormulsB asked for. 

1. PUuJcB AnoBstheticce. What is the composition ? 

2. RuMe Lung Balm, 

3. Palmer'e Cosmetic Lotion, 

4. Pihe'8 Salt Rheum Salve, 
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Stn^hanthus. 

The Editor American Druggist: 

Sir:— We notice on page 65 of your issue for April, 1887, 
an article upon Strophanthus, in which you refer to a 
" false Stroph^thus '^ having made its appearance in the 
London market. As the specimen in question was im- 

Sorted by us and has been the subject oi an interesting 
iscussion amongst botanists, we think a short account 
of the seed will not prove amiss: 

The seed was received by us last year from the west 
coast of Africa, and was labelled Strophanthus. Having 
submitted same to Mr. £. M. Holmes of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society, and to Mr. Helbinc, it was at first thought to 
be a Holarrhena or Wrightia; but afticr carefully examin- 
ing it, Mr. Holmes found it to possess the characters of 
the genus Eickxia, of which two species only are de- 
scribed, one from Java and the other n*om Africa. These 
seeds, which were at first thought to be a Holarrhena, 
have now been named Kickxia africana Benth., and are 
being thoroughly examined by Firof essor de Burgh Birch 
as to their chemistry and physiology. We hear be has 
found an interesting alkaloid in them, upon which he 
will soon report In No. 10, '^ New Commercial Plants 
and Drugs," we have given the following sketch of the 
seed, showing the curious manner in which the plume 
is attached to the seed. Though the seed itself somewhat 
resembles that of the Holarrhena or Wrightia, the fact of 
its possessing a plumose appendage attached to it does 
not permit of its belonging to the germs Holarrhena, in 
which the tuft of hairs is deciduous. 

We may, in conclusion, say that we are giving every 
facility for the thorough investigation of this seed, and 
from what Prof. Birch nas so far ascertained, the report 
mav be looked for with interest. 

Trusting we have not too much tresi>a8sed upon your 
valuable space, we remain, sir. 

Tours truly, 
Thomas Chkibty & Co. 

P. S. —You will note that the plume is reversed ; but the 
hairs fall back when it is freed from the pod. 

86 Lna St., LoirDOM, E. C, April WQi, 1887. 



Antithermine.— A patent has been taken out in Oe^ 
many for a new antipyretic and antiseptic, for which the 
above short title has been proposed by M. Nieot in 
Nouveaux Remides, It is prepared by disserving phenyl- 
hy drazin in dilute acetic acid, and adding to this solution 
a solution of levulinic acid (CtHtOa). [Aoetopropionic 
acid is also mentioned by Nicot. This acid is considered 
identical with levulinic acid, as its physical properties are 
but slightlv different.] When the two solutions are 
mixed, a yellow i>recipitate forms. This is antithermine 
or phenyl-hydrann-levulinic acid, which has the formula, 

It is purified by recrystallization from alcohol.— 0%«m. 
and Vrugg. 

Infbntile Constipation. — A ver^^ successful remedv for 
this is i>odophyllin in smidl doses: iridin may be combined 
with good effect. Make a tincture of the following^: 
Podophyllum resin, gr. viij. : iridin, gr. v. ; spt. ammon. . 
arom. 3 i. Digest tor several days, and filter. From one 
to two drops of this may be given at bedtime on a small 
piece of loaf sugar, or the dose may be combined in mix- 
ture along with syrup of orange. This is the dose for a 
child of one year and under. [Iridin is a ^'resinoid" of 
Iris Versicolor.— Ed. Ak. Dr.] 

Deterioration of Chlorinated Idme by Keeping.— 
Pattinson has made a series of experiments to determine 
the ratio of deterioration which chlorinated lime under- 
goes on keeping either in casks or in bottles. He found 
that when the temperature did not exceed W C, chlori- 
nated lime kept in casks, in a dry place, lost, on an aver- 
age from 2 to 3 per cent of chlorine during a year. Tbat 
kept in bottles lost somewhat less than 1 per cent. 
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Antiseptio Qatues. 

Though most of the antiseptic gauzes 
or dressings below mentioned are usu- 
aUy purchased from manufacturers, 
yet tnere are many pharmacists so 
situated that the^ could not obtain 
the desired supply in time for the occa- 
sion when it is to be used. They 
should, therefore, be able to prepare 
them when wanted. The following 
directions and formulae, published in 
Dieterich^s Neuea Fharmaceutiachea 
Manual^ will supplement, or recapit- 
ulate, what we have said on the subject 
ourselves heretofore. 

The crude material, viz., the absorb- 
ent gauze, is not easily prepared with 
advantage on the small scale, and had 
therefore always better be kept on 
hand in ample quantity. 

All manipulations in making anti- 
septic dressing must be performed so 
that the products are homogeneously 
saturated, of known strength of im- 
portant ingredients, of hanosome ap- 
pearance, and that their antiseptic 
effect will not be interfered with, or 
diminished. 

When gauze is to be saturated, it is 
first necessary to know its own weight. 
After having been laid into the anti- 
septic liquid (which is prepared with 
reference to the weight of the gauze), 
it is kneaded in it for 15 to 20 min- 
utes, and then expressed to a definite 
weight, so that the gauze will retain 
the amount of antiseptic material 
which it is intended to hold. 

A good absorbent gauze usuall^^ re- 
tains, after strone pressure, li times 
its own weight of liquid. Hence 1,000 
parts of absorbent gauze, after being 
soaked in a hydro-alcoholic solution, 
say of salicyhc acid, will, after pres- 
sure, weigh 2,500 parts. 

If large quantities are to be prepar- 
ed, tubs lined with tinned iron may be 
used, except in the case of certain 
agents incompatible with iron, such as 
salicylic acid, in which case earthen- . 
ware troughs are preferable. When 
small quantities are to be prepared, 
ordinaiy evaporating dishes may be 
used. If heat is required, a steam or 
water-bath is to be used. Pressing is 
done by an ordinary press, but care 
must be taken that the liquid is uni- 
formlv distributed througn the mass. 
[We have found a common clothes- 
wringer to be the moi|t suitable appa- 
ratus, in all eases where the liquid re- 
mained unaffected by the iron parts. 
—Ed. Am. Dr.] 

If a certain amount of ^uze is to be 
treated, without anjr liquid remaining 
over, the material is placed into the 
latter, kneaded for 10 or 15 minutes 
and then kept compressed by weights. 
By means of repeated turning over 
and pressure at a moderately high 
temperature (according to the nature 
of the menstruum), theliquid is evenly 
distributed through the fabric. Fi- 
nally, the latter may be subjected to 
just so much pressure as it will stand 
without any of the hquid running out. 
The same method is used in the case 
of liquids which are prepared without 
the aid of inert solvents, such as Lis- 
ter's eucalyptus or carboiized gauze. 

To fresmy prepare a few yards of 
any gauze, a supply of the correspond- 
ing hquid is kept on hand, the proper 
amount of absorbent gauze soaked in 
it, then laid in oblong form upon 
parchment paper, folded up in \he 
mtter, and passed through a press, 
enough pressure being applied to 



* The special attention of our readers is <lirected 
to this excellent Formulary. It contains many 
bundled carefully tented and practical f onnulas 
for pnparlng unofflcinal medicines, toilet articles, 
inks, etc, etc., and should be in the possession of 
erery jdiarmadst rubllBbed by JuUu* Springer, 
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have it retain about li times its own 
weight. 

In the case of alcobohc or aqueous 
solutions, the drjring of the fabric may 
be done upon strings or wooden rods, 
but with tatty or ethereal fabrics it 
is better to wind them upon a wooden 
roller, upon which it is left for at 
least 24 nours, when it maybe cut off 
as required. 

1. Bemoated 0<MAze(Bnms^ jr.) 

W 1« 
Parts. 

Benzoic Acid 60 120 

Castor Oil 25 60 

Or. 

Rosin 12.5) 25) 

Castor Oil 12.5 i 25 C 

Alcohol.: 1,415 1,880 

Absorbent Gaiuse 1,000 1.000 

Saturate and express to a weight of 
2,360 parts. Dry upon a reel. 

2. BoraiedOauze. 

Parts. 

BoricAcid 120 

Boiling Water 1,880 

Absorbent Cotton 1,000 

Saturate hot, and express to a weight 
of 2,260 parts. Dry upon wooden rods 
or strings. 

[To prevent the boric acid from dust- 
ing off, about m of glycerin may be 
mixed with the water; that is, 70 parts 
of glycerin and 1,810 parts of boiling 
water may be taken. Or, a smaU 
quantity of tincture of myrrh may 
be added to the liquid —merely enough 
to impart to it a slight adhesiveness 
when dried upon the fabric, without, 
however, interfering with the absorb- 
ent power of the latter. 
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3. Carboiized Oauze (Bruns, jr.)- 

10 per cent. 

Pabts. 

Roein 450 

Castor Oil 50 

(orStearin 100) 

Carbolic Acid 120 

Alcohol 860 

Absorbent Oause 1»000 

Saturate hot, and express to 6,260 
parts. Dry during 24 nours upon a 
reel. 

4. Carboiized Oauze (Lister). 

W IW 

Pakib. 

Carbolic Acid 60 100 

Rosin 500 600 

Paraffb 700 700 

Absorbent Oause 1,000 1,000 

Saturate at a temperature of 140^ to 
168% pressing the muze into the 
meltea mass by weights. Then press 
for half an hour between warm plates 
and pack immediately. 

6. Acetate of Aluminium Oauze 
(Burow). 

« 1« 
Pabts. 
Solution Acetate Alum- 
inium 750 1.600 

Distilled Water 750 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 1,000 

Saturate and express to a weight of 
2,260 parts. Dry upon strings or 
wooden rods. 

6. EuccUypiua Oauze (Lister). » 

4 per cent. 

Oil Eucalyptus 40 parts 

DamarResin 240 *'' 

Puraffin 880 " 

AbBorbent Ghiuze 1,000 ** 

Prepare as in No, 4. 



7. Iodoform Oauze (Mosetig). 

iV 20j( 

Parts. 

Iodoform 100 900 

Ether 700 1,200 

Alcohol 700 

Absorbent Gauze. .1,000 1,000 

Saturate the gauze in either case 
with the solution, wrap it in parch- ^ 
ment paper, weight it down for a few 
hours, tnen dry it on a reel. 

If higher percentages are to be ob- 
tained, the prepared and dried eauze 
is drawn once or oftener through the 
fresh portions of the iodoform solu- 
tion. 

8. Iodoform Oauze (Billroth). 

20% 
Pasts. 
Iodoform, yery fine powder. . 200 
Absorbent Gauze 1,000 

Incorporate the Iodoform by means 
of a duster into the gauze, and rub it 
in dry, so as to divide it uniformly. 

9. Adhesive Iodoform Oauze (Bill- 
roth). 

60 per cent. 

Iodoform 600 porfo« 

Rosin 800 

Alcohol... 900 

Ether 100 

Glycerin 150 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 

Dissolve the Rosin in the Alcohol and 
Ether, add the Glycerin, and saturate 
the gauze with this solution by means 
of kneading, and weighting it down 
for 2 or 3 hours. Then distribute the 
Iodoform over the gauze as uniform- 
ally as possible, wind it on a reel, and 
let it dry 24 hours. 

If this gauze is to be prepared ex- 
tempore, carboiized gauze may be 
usea and the iodoform rubbed into it, 
each square yard requiring about 300 
grains. 

10. Iodoform Oauze (Woelfer). 

20 per cent. 

Iodoform' 200 parCa. 

Rosin 260 '* 

Alcohol 1.000 " 

Glycerin 200 " 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 '* 

Dissolve the Rosin in the Alcohol, add 
the Glycerin, and saturate the gauze 
in the liquid by kneading and weight- 
ing down 2 or 3 hours. Tnen dust over 
it the Iodoform very uniformly, wind 
on a reel, and dry during 24 hours. 

This may also be prepared extem- 
pore by usiD^ carboiized gauze and in- 
corporating it in about 2 drachms per 
square yard. 

. 11. Naphthalin Oauze. 

20 per cent. 

Napbtbalin 200paW«. 

Rosin 100 •' ' 

Alcohol 1,200 " 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 ** 

Dissolve the solids in the Alcohol by 
the aid of a gentle heat, saturate the 

fauze in a warmed dish, weight it 
own, after three hours wind it on a 
reel, and dry for 24 hours. 

Expressing the liquid is not practi- 
cable, as the naphthalin would crystal- 
lize out as soon as the temperature 
falls. 

12. Eeeorcin Oauze, 

10 per cent. 

Reson;iA 120 parte. 

Glycerin 120 " 

DistiUed Water 800 '* 

Alcohol 460 " 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 " 

Dissolve the Resorcin in the liquids, 
saturate the gauze, and express to a 
weight of 2,260 parts. 
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13. SalioyUc Gauze (Thiersch). 

4% 1« 

Parts. 

Salicylic Add 48 190 

Alcohol 450 680 

Hot Water 1000 700 

Abeorbenl Gauae. . 1,000 1,000 

Dissolve the Salicylic Acid in the 
liquids, saturate the gauze, express it 
to 2,250 parts, and dry upon strings or 
wooden rods. 

14. Fixed Salicylic Add Oauze 
Bruns, jr.). 

Parts. 

SalicyUcAcid 60 120 

CastorOU 26 50 

orRofiin 12.5) 25 1 

Oftstor OU 12.5f 25 f 

Alcohol M15 1,880 

Absorbent QaiiEe 1,000 1,000 

Proceed as in No. 1. 

15. Sero-Sublimaie Oauze (Lister). 

Bichloride Mercury. . . . % parts, 
Horaeblood Serum ... 600 *' 

Distilled Water 000 '* 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 *' 

Mix the Serum and Water, dissolve 
in it the Bichloride hy trituration, 
filter, saturate the gauze with the 
filtrate, express to 2.250 parts and dry 
upon strings or wooden rods, avoiding 
exposure to daylight during the opera- 
tion. 

As horsehlood serum is not always 
avaQaUe, Diederich recommends as a 
substitute his solution of albuminate 
of mercury. The above formula 
would then Decome: 

Bichloride of Mercury . 6 parts. 
Chloride of Sodium ... 6 •« 

White of Egg 80 •< 

Distilled Water 1,460 <' 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 " 

Dissolve the salts by trituration in the 
White of E^gg previously well beaten 
and allowed to return to a liquid con- 
dition, then dilute with the water, and 
proceed as in the preceding formula. 

Another subiatitute for horsehlood al- 
bumen is afforded by the commercial 
dried blood albumen. Ten parts of 
this may be reckoned as equivalent to 
100 parts of the serum; hence the 600 
parts of serum will be represented bv 
a solution of 60 parts of dry blood al- 
bumen in 540 parts of water. 

16. Sublimate Oauze (Bergman). 

i per cent. 

Bichloride of Mercury, 4 parts. 

Glycerin 160 " 

Alcohol 150 " 

Distilled Water 1,200 " 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 *< 

Dissolve the Bichloride in the liquids, 
saturate the gauze, and dry on strings 
or wooden rods, avoiding exposure to 
daylight. 

17. StMimaie Oauze (Maas). 

Pabts. 

Bichloride Mercury 2.5 5.0 

Chloride Sodium 500 600 

Glycerin 900 200 

Dist. Water 1,200 1.200 

Absorbent Gauze. 1,000 1.000 

Knead the Qauze in the solution, 
weight it down dui*ing a few hours, 
and dry upon strings or wooden rods 
with the exclusion of daylight. 

18. Sublimate Oauze (German 
Army). 

Bichloride Merouiy ... 60 parts. 

Alcohol 5,000 •• 

Distilled Water -. 7,500 ** 

Glycerin 2.500 *• 

Fucbsin I part. 

Saturate with this solution such an 
amount of gauze that each square 
yard will contain about 2 grains of bi- 
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chloride. After soaJdng, tiie gauze is method to afford a readv reference to 
drawn through a wringer, and dried the whole staff of a pnannaceatical 
as in No. 14 or 15. The object of color- establishment than the plan of affix- 
ing is to facilitate the identification of iug to each container the correspond- 
the sublimate gauze. ing label taken from this series. Each 

label ^ves all the information and iii. 

19. Thymol Oauze (Banke). struction that is Ukdy to be required 

1.6 per cent. at a moment^s notice, including aeriv- 

Thymol 10 pQ^^ ation or outline of preparation, defini- 

Roein ....".*.!.'.'.'.' .' .' .' ! 50 " ' ^^^^ » synonyms, practical hints for the 

Bpermaceti ...!!..'.!!! 500 • • dispenser, medical properties and uses 

Alcohol 1 ,500 '* ana average doses. The employment 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 *' of these labels, when permanently at- 

Dissolve with the aid of a gentle ^^^ ^ *^^ ^^^^ and other con. 

heat, saturate the gauze, weight it t^Kil^H^Pi^S^^ 

dowi a few hours, thin wiid on a reel, ^"^^^^ *™e which would othennse 

and dry during 24 hours. SfrSfJn^KJ^liS^J^- 
^^S^phocarboUUe of Zinc Oauze S^^^^^S^C^ o?'c^^^no1 
in T>Ar AAn^ rendered indispensable, but the data 
« . . . , per cent. ^^^^ generaUy required wUl be those 
Sulphocarbulate Zhic. . 100 parts. available by merely handling the con- 
Hot Water 1,500 ** tainer ^ ^ -^ 

Absorbent Gauze 1,000 " xhe appendix contains all necessary 

Saturate the Gauze with the solution, details regarding the newer remedies 

weight it down a few hours, then dry and a very carefully prepared index 

on strings or wooden rods. facilitates reference. 

There can be no better investment 

■»» made than the purchase of at least 

two copies of this work by each pro- 

3 1 BIjIOGR APH y. prietor of a pharmacy, one copy to be 

kept for reference, and the other to be 

cut up for the purpose of attaching 

A Manual of Weights and Msas- the labels to the variom receptacles. 

Z?o4''r?&W^ B«^«0FTHB(>>,«^™C0KD1SIN. 

uresno^ik Use; T^eight^d 1^ ™^^«' P^fSf^^ at the Four- 

ume and their Rijipro«l Relations; ^"'J^i,?,''^^^^ 

Weighing and Measuring; Balanced ST'^nL^^iJ^ Jif^'^^K^^ k^k^ 

(etcT . . Specific Wdght and t^u^?ISt^k S^ ' October 6th^ 

Specific Volume^ etc. With Rules rril*^' 1886, pp. 33, 8vo. 

aSd Tables. ^ Oscar Oldbbro, T^J^J^I^aIIJ^^^^^ 

Pharm.D., Professor of Pharmacy l!fJ^;!?iL'*j?T^S«^^^ 

(etc.). in the Illinois College oi ances intend^ for the diamfection of 

PbaAnacy(etc.). Second ed.!^s: ^"^t^^Sl^Ji^^^^ 
ed. 8vu, Chicago: 1887 merce, to which the text chiefly relates. 
The utility of this Itonual is sufficient- Sanitart ENaiNSERiNO. By Wiluam 
ly shown by the fact that the first edi- Kanb, C.E., Former Member of the 
tion was so soon exhausted. It is cer- North Carolina Board of Health, 
tainly the most complete treatise on Third edition. Bbaleigh, pp. W, 
the subject existing in any language, ^^^' ^, . , , ^ . 
everything being brought together Whilb this pamphlet is essenUallv a 
here that has any bearing on the EJ"^ ^^ *^® report of the State Board of 
subject. The numerous tables of Health for 1886 and relates more par- 
comparison between different stand- ticularly to local conditions, it, never- 
ards of weights and measures, or theless, contains a large proportion of 
different denominations of either, matter capable of «eneml application 
together with tables of specific ^^^ ^ knowledge of which is extreme- 

travity and other useful data, ren- ^7 <J«Birable. 
er the book an indispensable com- A Manual or the Disbasbs of the 
panion in the laboratory and at the Skin. By Balmanno Squire, M.B. 
desk. The author, as is well-known. Lond., Surgeon to the British Hospi- 
has proposed anewsvstem of pharma- tal for Diseases of the Skin. Fourth 
ceuticaf weights and measures, with smaller edition. London: J. Sc A. 
a view of combining the advantaj^es Churchill, 1887, pp. 194, 8vo. 
of the metric system, or establishing The author is known as an eminent 
a certain harmony and correlation, authority in dermatology and the re- 
with that to be used by physicians ana suits of his experience render his writ- 
pharmacists, which is at the same ings of great value. We have already 
time to be 80 constructed that the units had occasion to make favorable com- 
of weight are commensurable with ments upon former editions of this 
those of measure, and so that the larger work which is well adapted to the 
denominations may be divisible by 2 purpose intended, namely, as a con- 
without fraction down to the lowest cise handbook, 
unit. The author was perfectly justi The Uses of Massage in Medical 
fied in explaining the details of his Praotioe. Translated from the Ger- 
plan m the work, and we readily man of Reibmeyer, with notes. By 
acknowledge its intrinsic merits. But Benjamin Lee, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., 
we have no expectation that it will be etc. Philadelphia : 1887. pp. 44 Sc 22, 
adopted. sm. 8vo. 

Dose and Price Labels of aU the '^™ interesting ^mgdet contains 

Drugs and Preparations of the U.S fe«*?t Xf ^nd H^l.'Si?^^^^ 

Pha?macopa«aofl880,togetherwith ^J^%^h,^^^^^^^^^ 

many unoWcinal articl^that are ^^, Sr'i^^^'^^J^^^ 

frequently caUed for [etc.]. Second gent works on massa ge. 

Edition. Eewritten and thoroughly ItoORT of the Commtetee on Disin- 

revised and enlarged, with an appen- fbotants. Presented at the Four- 

dix, containing . . . many of the teenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 

New Eemedies lately introduced. can Public Health Association, pp. 

By C. L. LooHMAN, Philadelphia, 83, 8vo. , .^ ... 

1887. This paper describes a great variety 

Mr. Loohman, who is well known to o^ apparatus invented for commercial 

the profession as the translator of the disinfection. 

German Pharmacopoeia, and as the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 

author of the Photographic Illustra- Council of the Pharmaceutical So- 

tionsofMedicinal Plants, nas rendered ciety of Australia, with which is 

a si^al service by preparing a new incorporated the Pharmaceutical 

edition of his excellent labels. We Society of Victoria. 1887, pp. IR, 

can conceive of no better practical 8vo. 
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A ITBW LABORATORY TROMP. 

THE suction apparatus formerly used in laboratories con- 
sisted of a Dottle from which water was allowed to 
flow, and which had the inconvenience of being ciunber- 
some. For obtaining a vacuum » recourse was had to the 
air pump— a costly apparatus; and for forcing air into the 
blow-pipe, the device used was a bellows operated by foot. 
All this is now replaced by the suction and force tromp, 
which merely requires to be connected with the faucet of 
a water pipe. With this remarkable apparatus, one has 
nothing to do now but open and regulate two cocks in or- 
der to obtain a. continuous supply of air under pressure. 
The apparatus is shown in its entirety at T in Fig. 1, 
where are also shown some of its applications. In the 
first place, it communicates with a safety bottle, F, which 
is provided above with a valve to prevent the water from 
entering the vacuum apparatus— an event that would oc- 
cur should the pressure of the water happen to diminish 



of the Giffard injector, and was devised in 1872 by Mr. 
Lane, a pupil of Deville's. Shortly after that period, the 
brothers Alvergniat put the first models of the apparatus 
into the market, and the use of them has now become gen- 
eral in laboratories. 

The tromp, which is made of glass, consists of two coni- 
cal nozzles, A and B, arranged as shown in the diagram 
in Fig. 2. The water enters through the faucet, R, passes 
from cone A into cone B, as in the injector, and, on 
making its exit, carries along with it the air that it has 
sucked in at T. The water that flows out at E is thus 
mixed with air. The suction of the tube. T, is very strong, 
and, upon putting the tube in communication with a bell 
glass, it is possible to obtain a maximum vacuum, which 
varies in winter and summer according to the tension of 
the aiqueous vapor. 

The apparatus may be made of metal. Mr. Alvergniat, 
in his new apparatus, has connected the two cones at G 
(2, Fig. 2), ana left but one aperture, H, or two apertures, as 




Alvergniat^s laboratory tromp (see also next page). 



suddenly in the pipes. R is a board to which are aflSxed 
two g:las8 cockSj forming a double T. This arrangement 
permits of obtaining a vacuum in two different directions. 
M is a pressure gau^e that shows the degree of the vacuum 
produced in^the various apparatus. M' is a pressure gauge 
that can be moved from place to place. These two instru- 
ments are so constructed that they can be easily filled and 
cleaned, and their scales are detachable. C is a bell glass 
with polished edges, and which is provided at the top with 
a polished glass cock. It rests upon a base which has been 
polished with emery, and which is cemented to a metallic 
frame supported by four legs. This bell glass covers a 
stand upon which capsules or vessels containing extracts 
may be placed. Under the lower shelf of this stand is 
placed a vessel containing sulphuric acid. The degree of 
vacuum is ascertained through a small manometer. 

In the foreground may be seen the gas burner that the 
tromp converts into a blow-pipe when air is forced into 
it. It only remains now to ex{)lain the mode of operation 
of the apparatus. The tromp is based upon the principle 



shown in Fig. 3, which represents one of the metallic 
tromps at 1 1\ The tube through which the water flows is 
prolonged in a metallic cylinder, G. If the lower cock, D', 
be nearly closed, a certain quantity of water will accumu- 
late in the cylinder and compress the air therein, and the 
latter wil escape under pressure through the cock at the 
top. It is possible to obtain a pressure of 0.10 m. of mer- 
cury. The discharge of compressed air is regulated 
through the cock, D'. 

This exceedingly practical apparatus is destined to ren- 
der valuable services to physiologists, botanists, and all 
laboratories of sciencfe. — La Nature, and Set. Amer, 



Collodion Coating for Pills.— Bernbeck, a German 
pharmacist, recommends the use of collodion as a coating 
for pills which are intended to be soluble in the intestinal 
contents. Flexible collodion is to be used, and the pill 
must be absolutely dry. 
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• Irish Mofls as a Substitute for Gum Aoaoia in Pharmacy. 

At the present time, when the price of gum arable is 
about five times what used to be considered its normal 
value, it seems not inappropriate to introduce for consid- 
eration a subject such as I have to bring before you. 
A mucii^e of Irish moss, prepared by boiling in water, 
has been largely used in America for the emulsification 
of cod-liver oil, but so far as I have been able to ascertain 
by liberal reference to journals published in that country 
and in this, its more extended pharmaceutical use has not 
been proposed. 

The only two British species of algse which yield a muci- 
laginous jelly with water are Gelidium comeum and 
Chondrus crispvs, or Irish moss. The latter is the more 
plentiful, and oeing a well-known article of commerce is 
easily obtainable. The composition of commercial Irish 
moss is given by Church as— 

Water 18.8 

Albuminoids 9.4 

Mucilafce 55.4 

Cellulose 2.2 

Mineral Matter 14.2 

100.0 

Stanford says it yielded him 63. 7 per cent of carragheenin, 
or vegetable jelly ; thisprobably includes the albuminoids 
and mucilage given in Church's analysis. 

The mucilage may be obtained by boiling, byheating on ' 
a water-bath, and by cold maceration. The usual method 
is boiling. However, having put a quantity of the moss 
into water to soak one afternoon, ana being unable to at- 





AlToriniiAt's laboratory tromp. 

tend to it till the next day, I found when I examined it 
that the water was distinctly viscous. By putting a large 
quantity of moss into a. smaller quantity of water, and 
mticerating with occasional gentle stirring for twenty four 
hours, I obtained a mucilage of about three-fourths the 
viscosity of acacia mucilage. 

At the commencement I encountered a difficulty which 
threatened to be a serious objection. I found it exceed- 
ingly troublesome to get the mucilage clear, the insoluble 
particles suspended in it being so minute that the straining 
medium necessary to exclude them required to be so fine 
that the mucilage would scarcely pass through it. Mr. 
Huested [New Remedies. July, 1881, p. 194] records sim- 
ilar experience. In a case where the small particles in 
suspension would not be objectionable, a fairly presentable 
product may be obtained by usin^ muslin or calico as the 
straining material, and gently sturring or pressing. For 
emulsions this serves admirably. In a clear mixture, 
however, the particles become objectionably evident when 
the mucilage is diluted. To obtain a clear preparation, Mr. 
Huested recommends that the mucilage while hot should 
be poured into a flannel filtering-bag and allowed to drain 
through, no pressure or stirring being employed. Pro- 
ceeding in a similar way I failed to get satisfactory re- 
sults. I could neither get the mucilage to run through 
reasonablv rapidly nor obtain it so clear as I desired. It 
may be that Mr. Huested^s manipulation is superior to 
mine, or his mucilage was not so clear as that which I 
have now succeeded in preparing. After many failures, 
the details of which I need not pive, I found that by using 
a hot-water funnel and strain mg the mucilage through 
absorbent cotton wool supported on muslin, a preparation 
clear enough for all but exceptional purposes could be ob- 
tained with comparatively little difficulty. If a perfectly 
water-clear preparation* be required, it may be obtained 



by mtiking a weak mucilage, filtering it clear, and then 
evaporating to the thickness requirea. If a clear jelly 
were wanted this would be the only way to prepare it, 
because a decoction of this consistence could not be 
strained, even when kept hot, in anything like a reason- 
able time, if at all. 

A quarter of an ounce of moss, washed free from dust 
and sand, soaked in 24 oz. of cold water for an hour or 
so, boiled gently for five minutes or heated on a water-bath 
for double the time, and strained in the manner I have 
described, yields about 18 oz. of mucilage closely resem- 
bling in appearance and viscosity the acacia preparation, 
and possessing & little taste. 

I have observed that the clear mucilage has less flavor 
than that which has not been freed from insoluble par- 
ticles. 

A quarter of an ounce macerated in 4 oz. of cold water 
for twenty-four hours, or longer, gives a mucilage such as 
that to which I have already made reference. 

Comparing the moss mucilage with acacia mucilage in 
combinations, I find that it serves as well as the latter for 
chalk mixture. Guaiac mixture made with it does not so 
soon acquire a greenish tinge as that made with acacia ; 
oxidation appears to be retarded and presumably the moss 
is therefore to be preferred. For suspending copaiba it is 
superior to acacia, separation taking place much more 
slowly and less completely ^ Part of the copaiba remains 
in an emulsified state at the bottom of the bottle when 
moss is used, but with acacia the liquid in the lower part 
of the bottle is free &om anything of that kind, all the 
oleoresin having risen to the top. 

For emulsifying cod-Uver oil it is greatly superior to 
acacia in point of preventing separation, but a finer divi- 
sion of the oil can be obtained by the use of acacia in 
greater proportion than the equivalent. 

Moss mucilage, 3 vi., cod liver-oil, |i., and water |ij., 
produce an emulsion that is practically ' inseparable. 
Using 3vi. acacia mucilage, ?i. cod liver-oil, and Jij. 
water, the product obtained quickly separates. 

It shoula not be used for suspending heavy powders 
without some caution, for I find that when it is employed 
to suspend subnitrate of bismuth, the bismuth when once 
it settles down wiU not again shake up. Where there is 
no objection of this kind it is superior to ordinary muci- 

In regard to compatibility, moss mucilage forms a 3lear 
jelly with Bubacetate of lead solution ; it is miscible with 
rectified spirit and dilute nitric acid ; perchloride of iron 
gives a slight gelatinous precipitate. 

The preparation keeps good for some weeks in full bottles 
without any preservative. One specimen is shown that 
has been kept in a partially filled bottle in the front shop 
for two months and it can hardly be said to be bad ; other 
specimens, however, of about the same age have become 
mouldy at the top. It does not sour like acacia mucilage. 

Pereira says that Chondrus crisptia has a popular repu- 
tation for pulmonary complaints, chronic aiarrhoea. and 
irritation of the kidneys and bladder. The mucilage 
strikes one as being well suited for use with medicines for 
any of these complaints ; a few ounces of it in a cough 
mixture, for example. It may be used freely for it is 
readily digested— the melting point of the jellv being 80*^ 
F., not much above that of isinglass jelly used for invalids. 
— Pktkr Boa, in the Pharm. Jour. 

Purifloation of Fixed Oils. 

Mr. D. B. Dott suggests the following method of puri- 
fying or decolorizing fixed oils (such as are used in prep- 
aration of ointments, etc.) as one which will give very 
good results in some cases. The commercial oil is agi- 
tated with about ^ its volume of a 10;^ solution of per- 
manganate of potaspium. Dilute sulphuric acid is then 
added and the mixture well shaken. After the water has 
settled on standing, the oil is decanted and filtered. 
As a result it will have greatly improved in apjpearance 
and will have undergone no apparent deterioration. The 
process works best with olive and almond oils, but is less 
successful with Unseed oil.— P^rwi. Jour. 

Liquefied OEone. 

K. Olszewski has succeeded in preparing liquid ozone 
by exposing it to the temperature of oxygen boiling un- 
der the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere (— 181.4'' C.)- 
Two tubes were arranged so that the outer one contained 
Liquefied oxygen gas. While the latter was allowed to 
return to the gaseous condition by exposure to air, which 
resulted in the reduction of tne temperature to that 
mentioned above, oxygen gas containing ozone was 
passed through the inner tube. The ozone was thereby 
condensed, while the oxygen escaped as gas. In thin 
layers, liquefied ozone is transparent, in somewhat 
thicker layers (2 mm.) almost opaque. Its color is a 
dark blue. A small drop of liquefied ozone, contained in 
a sealed tube, which does not decompose either at its 
boiling point or at the ordinary temperature, is con- 
verted at the latter into a bluish ^as, which returns to a 
dark blue liquid when the tube is immersed into liquefied 
defiant ^^.—Monatech. f. Chem. 8, 69. 
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APPABATUS FOB DETEBMINING THE SPECIFIC 
GBAVITY OF LIQUIDS. 

IT may be said that reliable determinations of specific 
gravity have, as a nile» involved the use of a delicate 
balance. This condition has prevented accuracy in cases 
where no balance was obtainable, or where its use was 
inadmissible. The ^eat family of hydrometers of 
Baume, Twsuideil, Nicholson, and others, are far from 
exact, but have been devised to meet this want— an accu- 
rate method not requiring a balance. 

The hydrometer is, for several reasons, an unsatisfac- 
tory instrument. Its accuracy depends on the invariable 
volume of a solid. If made of metal, it may become in- 
dented, and so destroyed. If made of glass, unless 
allowed to stand for a long time before graduation, its 
volume may slowly change. Such alteration of cubic 
contents is often observed m thermometers. From this 
cause one radical defect attaches to the system. To 
make them sensitive, the stem on which the graduations 
are marked has to be of small diameter, and, conse- 
quently, of great length in proportion to the range of its 
scale. Accordingly, to cover the cases of liquids of vary- 
ing specific gravity, to which branch of the subject these 
notes are especially directed, sev- 
eral hydrometers are foimd neces- 
sary. Capillarity introduces an- 
other source of error. .In the 
same liquid the same hydrometer 
will give different readings, ac- 
cording to the way it is manipu- 
lated. The liquid adhering to its 
stem, where it emerges from the 
surface, pulls it down to a greater 
or less extent. If the hydrometer 
is pressed down and allowed to 
rise slowlv, it will give a lower 
reading tnan if just allowed to 
settle to a position of rest. In 
different liquids the error of capil- 
larity is still more serious, and 
cannot be avoided or allowed for. 
Finally, as a mere matter of prac- 
tiee, it is impossible to reaa the 
instrument with any accuracy, 
the intersection of the liquid sur- 
face with the hydrometer stem 
not defining a sharp line. 

The apparatus here illustrated 
obviates these objections. It gives 
a definite reading. One appara- 
tus can be used for liquids of all 
specific gravities, and errors due 
to capiflarity are completely 
avoided.' It is based on the law 
of the pressure of liquids, which 
states that the height of two col- 
umns of fluid that are in ei^uili- 
brium is inversely proportioned 
to their specific gravity. This 
principle was the basis of Dulong 
and Petit's method for determin- 
ing the co-efficient of the absolute 
expansion of mercury. 

A glass tube is bent into the 
shape indicated, and provided 
with a nozzle at the central bend 
for the attachment of an India- 
rubber tube. A pinch cock is used 

to close the latter. As shown in the cut. one of the lower 
bends is provided with an outlet cock, also of glass. 
This may be omitted, as it is only a matter of conveni- 
ence and neatness, enabling the manipulator to more 
easily change the fluid where several determinations are 
to be made m succession. The tube should be about 12 
millimeters (i inch) internal diameter. In height it need 
not exceed 400 millimeters (16 inches), though for accu- 
rate work it should be two or three times as high. This 
applies to the long members. The central portion should 
be a little more than half as high. 

The tube is mounted on a stand provided with a level- 
ing screw. Back of it is a mirror, which should be of 
good quality, free from strise or bubbles. The tube lies 
snugly against this. On the mirror a scale is marked for 
all four members of the tubing. The graduation must be 
executed with the greatest accuracy. The lines must lie 
all in one direction, parallel to each other, and those on 
one side should be continuations of those on the others. 
If this condition is departed from, at the very least the 
scales for the short and long tube on either side must be 
identical in level as far as the short one extends. The 
scale need not be etched or engraved on the mirror. It 
may be marked upon the front of the tube. 

1x) determine the specific gravity of a liquid, water is 
first poured into the nght-hand tube, until the short tube 
is filled nearly to the bend. The apparatus is now levelled 
with the leveling screw seen passmg through the base, 
the water being used as the gauge. 

In reading the height of the columns, the eye is so 

{)laced that the divisioa of the scale nearest to the water 
evel bisects the reflection of the retina in the mirror. 




Apparatus for determining the specific gravity of liquids. 



The level of the water can then be read off within a small 
fraction of a millimeter. The fluid to be tested is poured 
into the left-hand tube, in about equal quantity. By 
blowing into the rubber tube, the water and other fluid 
are forced down the center tubes and up in the outer. 
When the inner columns have sunk nearly to the bottom 
of the tube, the rubber tube is closed bv a pinch cock. 
The pinch cock is best applied close to the glans nozzle. 
Upper and lower readings for both liquids are taken, just 
as m a siphon barometer. The lower readings are sub- 
tracted from the upper ones, giving the true and relative 
heights of the supporting columns. The height of the 
water column is divided by that of the other column, and 
the quotient is the specific gravity. 

The best method of levelling the apparatus is to first 
pour water into both sides, to force it upward as de- 
scribed, and take regular readings and adjust the levelling 
screw by these observations. 

The different capillarity of various liquids does not 
affect the observations, as the surfaces counteract each 
other^s effects. There is no trouble in reading within one 
or two tenths of a millimeter, so that in an apparatus a 
meter high the readings would be within two ten-thou- 
sandths, and the quotient expressive of specific gravity 
of course much closer. As the 
same water will answer for a series 
oC observations, no cock need be 
supplied for drawing it off. For 
extremely accurate work, a rather 
large diameter of tube should be 
fix^ upon (20 mm. or finch), and 
the tubes should be made long. 
As above suggested, a meter 
(39.37 inches) effectual height 
would be suflBcient for any work, 
especially if the readings were 
taken with a cathetometer.^T. 
0*CoNUroB Sloank, Ph.D., in the 
Scientific American, 



Artificial Coloring of Wines. 

At a recent meetinjg of the Paris 
Pharmaceutical Society, M. Por- 
tes snoke on a new material sold 
by dealers for coloring wines. 
They ccdl it couleur introuvable be- 
cause they claim chemists cannot 
detect it, owing to its singular 
property of turning ^een upon 
the addition of alkahes, just as 
natural wine does. The coloring 
stuff is very puzzling, it seems, be- 
cause it is composed of three ma- 
terials—namely, indigo blue, tro- 
pseoUne yellow, and sulpho-fuch- 
sine. As sulpho-fuchsine is bleach- 
ed at once by the action of alka- 
lies, it follows that when these 
reagents are added the blue and 
yellow only remain, which form 
the green hue observed. The 
fraud is very ingenious, and M. 
Portes had some trouble in isolat- 
ing the three components of the 
dye stuff. He succeeded by dis- 
solving out the tropsBoline with 
boiling amylic alcohol, the sulpho- 
fuchsine with boiling ethylic alcohol, and the indigo with 
water. The mixture is a most excellent imitation of the 
natural color of wine, as this really consists of red, yellow, 
and blue in unequal proportions. It must be admitted thai 
neither of the components of the stuff is poisonous. But 
French law makes no distinction, and punishes all deal- 
ers and manufactures of wine colorings. Hence it behooves 
pharmacists to keep on their guard, and to refuse to have 
anything to do with these people, and to beware of their 
misrepresentations as to the actual provisions of the law. 
In regard to the detection of the fraud in question, the usual 
peroxide method still remains the best. In consists in 
agitating the suspected wine with an equal weight of fine- 
ly powdered peroxide of manganese and filtering. The 
sulpho-fuchsine is easily detected in the filtrate by the or- 
dinary chemical tests, the readiest of which is its imme- 
diate bleaching by the addition of ammonia. Of course 
the test in legal cases must be confirmed by others. With 
some American wines, very rich in coloring matter, it is 
found sometimes necessary to dilute the wines with an 
equal quantity of water before adding the neroxide, but 
then the test works satisfactory.— C/wjw. and Drugg. 



iffai HiTiyiftTn Copaiba Trade.— The Maranham copaiba 
trade is gradually being usurped by the United Sates, at 
the expense of Great Britain. From 1883 to 1884, 68 tons 
went to England, and 2 J tons to the States; from 1884 to 
1885 the figures were respectively 60 against 22 tons, and 
from 1885 to 1886, 17 against 17 tons. No other countries 
apparently receive any balsam directly from Maranham. 
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Hints on the Culture of Borne Officinal Plants. 

In No. 10 of Mr. T. Christy's valuable publication on 
** New Commercial Plants and Drugs " we find an interest- 
ing paper by Mr. Lewis Castle relating to the cultivation 
of meoicinal plants, from which we abstract the follow- 

Aoonitum Napellus succeeds on almost any soil that is 
not very dry, but it prefers a shaded position/ thriving 
under trees or in any similar situation. Division of the 
roots is the readiest mode of increasing it, as the smallest 
pieces will grow and make good-sized plants more quick- 
ly than from seeds. The latter can, however, be sown in 
autumn, and the seedlings transplanted in tne following 
spring, allowing a good distance between them, as they , 
grow rapidly. When the plant progresses favorably the 
roots win be of fair size the second or third year. 

Anemone Pulsatilla.— It is advisable to raise the plant 
from seed sown in August, in pans or pots of light, sandy 
soil, pl£U)ed either out of doors or in a cold frame. The 
young plants can then be transferred in the following 
spring to their permanent quarters. Select a rather warm 
position and deep, well-dug soil, light loam being the best, 
with a good natural drainage, as the plant is very impa- 
tient of stagnant moisture, being found in a natural state 
on open hills in dry soils. The pliant may also be increas- 
ed by subdivision of the roots either in autumn or early 
spring, the latter being preferable in favorable seasons, 
tnougn sometimes the flowering is liable to be checked for 
that season. 

Anthemlsnobilis.— The plant is perennial, easily grown 
and easily increased. It succeeds m almost any ordinary 
soil, and divisions of the plant, or cuttings, placed in a 
shady position and kept moderately moist, wiu soon form 
roots and, when established, can be transferred to their 
permanent quarters. The flowers are produced in Julv 
and August, and if cut in succession as they expand, 
others will open from time to time; but where many 
plants are ^own it is necessarv to cut as many as possi- 
ble at one time to economize labor. 

Aristoloohia Serpentaria. — The seeds should be sown 
under glass, either in a cold frame in autumn or in heat 
in early spring, employing a light, sandy soil and drain- 
ing the pots thoroughly. In May the young plants can 
be placed out of doors, selecting a warm, sheltered posi- 
tion, free from stagnant moisture, but where they are not 
likely to sufl!er in hot weather. 'A slight mulching over 
the roots after the stems have died or been cut away in 
autumn will provide a suitable protection for them until 
the succeeding spring. 

Artemisia Absinthium succeeds best in sheltered situ- 
ations. It IS increased by seeds, cuttings, or division of 
roots, and as the leaves and shoots are used, the chief 
point is to induce as free growth as possible. By pro- 
viding a suitable number of young plants to form a suc- 
cession, the old plants can be destroyed when they are 
becoming too woody or barc^ of growth. 

Carum Carvi L.— As usually grown this plant is bien- 
nial, but it can be rendered an annual, though not with 
any material advantage from a commercial point of view. 
It has been cultivated for a considerable period in Eng- 
land wher^ the old practice (now greatly discontinued) 
was to plough, up old pasture land early in March as 
weather would permit, selecting, by preference, strong 
loam. On each acre were sown 12 pounds of caraway, 
10 pounds of coriander, and 10 pounds of teasel. The 
coriander was cut in July. The same month in the fol- 
lowing year the caraway was fit for cutting, and in the 
autumn of that year the teasels were harvested. A good 
mode of treating it is to sow the seed in drills in early 
autumn or spring, the latter being generally preferable, 
as the plants have then ample time to become strong be- 
fore winter. The seedlings should be thinned to 4 or 6 
inches apart, if they are strong, and the only subsequent 
attention needed will be to keep the ground clear of 
weeds. In harvesting caraway, care must be taken to 
cut the tops before the seeds or fruits are fully ripe, as 
they quickly fall and a lar^e portion of the crop will be 
lost. The stems can be tied in bunches and tne seeds 
threshed out when they have dried sufficiently. 

Chimaphila umbellata Nuttall. — This is said by the 
writer to be a rather difficult plant to grow in England, 
which he thinks is owing less to clime than to certain de- 
ficiencies in the soil. Its natural home is in woods, but 
not in damp situations, mostly frequenting the drier and 
higher parts. In England it requires a border of light 
soil, well drained, and not too exposed to either sun or 
winds. It can be increased by division, but this opera- 
tion must be carefully performed or the plant will suffer, 
as several have found in their eagerness to increase their 
stock which has resulted in total loss. 

Ctmicifiiga raoemosa Elliott can be grown in any 
ordinary garden soil, but must be allowed plenty of space, 
and does best in a lightly shaded position. The seeds 
should be sown in a similar situation as soon as they are 
ripe. 

Citrullus Colocynthis Schiud. is a perennial and is 
easily increased by sowing seeds in light loam and leaf 
soil, in moderate heat, and the plants either placed out 
in beds of rich soil in warm situations, or grown in 
frames, where the plants will succeed better and ripen 



their fruits freely. Like most of the CiumrbitacecB, the 
fruits should, however, be gathered before they are fully 
ripe. The roots can be easily preserved from year to 
year, if protected from frost and dampness. 

Datura Stramonium L.— A good supply of plants can 
soon be secured by sowing the seeds under glass and 
planting ouu in May. In good soil they will grow rapidly 
and produce their fruits and seeds before autumn. The 
seeds can also be sown out of doors when all danger of 
frost is past, and in ordinarily favorable seasons these, 
too, will afford plenty of fruits and seeds before the end 
of the season. The soil should be well dug, and whether 
the seed is sown outside or the seedlings reared in houses 
and transplanted, they are better in rows, allowing good 
space between them. In dry weather supplies of water 
will be found beneficial, as, being a rapidly growing 
plant, it soon exhausts the soil. 

Delphinium Staphisagria L.— Although a native of 
Southern Europe, it survives ordinary winters in Eng- 
land in warm districts and sheltered situations and a 
little protection in less favored places will make it safe, a 
hand light being the best, though a slight mulching of 
some light material will commonly answer. The seeds 
can be sown in a bed or border of light soil in autumn, 
where the plant can safely be left out during the winter; 
otherwise the seeds may be sown in pans placed in a cold 
frame, and the seedlings be transplanted in the spring. 
They succeed best when undisturbed, and usually pro- 
duce their fiowers and seeds in the following summer and 
autumn. If sown under glass early in the spring, and 
then planted out immediately when the weather is fine 
enough, they will fiower the same season, as they will 
also do in suitable situations if sown out of doors. 

Ecballium Elaterium A. Rich. — The root is large and 
fleshy, with long, trailing stems, and small, oval fruits 
that, when at maturity, burst and cast out the seeds with 
considerable force, in consequence of this peculiarity, 
the plants must be looked over carefully and the fruits 
gathered before they are fully ripe. As in the case of 
tJolocynth, the seeds may be sown under glass early in 
the season and subsequently planted out, or in light, 
warm soil in the open ground, when all danger of frost is 
past. In rich soil the plants grow rapidly during the 
summer, producing fruits abundantly. The roots may 
usually be left safely in the ground with the protection 
of a thick covering of cocoanut-fibre, refuse, fern fronds, 
leaf soil, or anything of similar character. The root* 
will last for several years, but a fresh stock can be raised 
from seeds every season, if desirable, as when once the 
plant is obtained seeds will be plentiful. 

Foenioulum capillaceum Gilib.— An easily-grown 
plant, requiring no special treatment, succeeding well in 

food garden soil. Sow the seeds in autumn or April, in 
rills, thinning the seedlings out slightly. Keep the 
ground clean, and in hot, dry weather supply Water oc- 
casionally, if convenient. It is usually treated as a bien- 
nial, making its growth the first year, flowering and seed- 
ing the second, when the crop can be harvested the same 
way as caraway, q. v, 

HelleboruB niger L. — It is not difficult to cultivate, for, 
although a native of mountainous districts in several 
countries of Europe, it succeeds in almost any soil that is 
well drained. Planted in good loam, rather moist, or in 
shaded situations, it grows luxuriantly, forming thick, 
knotted roots and abundant foliage. Where the soil is 
not too heavy, an annual dressing of Ught manure or leaf 
soU is beneficial to the growth, and is especially useful 
for encouraging young plants; but any rank manure 
should be avoided, and the older plants will be better 
without it if they are grown for their roots alone. A 
good mulching of leaf sou is the safest application, but in 
ordinary garden soil even that can be dispensed with. 
The plants should be placed in rows when a large number 
is grown, and they can then be lifted as required. Divid- 
ing the roots in autumn and replanting the divisions in a 
similar way, is the best mode of increasing it. 

Hydrastis canadensis L.— The plant thrives in a moist, 
shaded position, in li^ht vegetable soil, and can be in- 
creased either by division of the roots or by seeds. 

Hyoscyamus nifcer L.— The biennial variety is chiefly 
valued for medicinal purposes. Owing to its possession 
of large, fleshy roots which strike deeply into the soil, the 
ground must be well dug and prepared for the plant, a 
dressing of old, not rank, manure being advantageous. 
The seeds can be sown in autumn, in drills, and the seed- 
lings thinned out freely the following spring. During 
this first season the roots and basal leaves are formed, but 
in the following year the stems and fiowers are produced, 
and the medicinal qualities of the plant are most de- 
veloped. By sowing each season a succession can be had, 
so that a certain quantity of the crop can be taken every 
summer and autumn. 

Inula Helenium L.— The plant can be increased by 
seeds sown out of doors in autumn in prepared beds, and 
the young seedlings transplanted the following year to 
their permanent quarters, allowing 12 to 14 inches be- 
tween the plants, which should be placed in rows for con 
venience. A quicker way is to obtain offsets from the 
roots with buds attached, and insert these in rows like 
cuttings, to be transplanted when roots are formed and 
growth advancing. In either case the roots can be lifted 
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for use the second year, as they progress rapidly in good 
loamy soils. 

I<appa major Gaebtner.— The growth is rapid and the 
roots form seedling plants from seeds sown in autumn 
are fit for lifting the following season. 

Mentha arvensis must be propagated from root-sets or 
cutting, and care be taken to watch the beds, to see that 
no seedlings take root; for if they do they must be cut out 
or the whole bed will be spoiled. A small-leaved mint 
springs up (from seed it is supposed) ; hence the necessity 
for carefull>r watching the plants when cutting the stems 
for distillation. When land can be spared, the rows 
ought to be 3i feet apart. 

Pimpinella Anisum L.— Chiefly grown in warm dis- 
tricts of Europe, and reguiring, in England, well-drained 
soil in a sheltered position. Seeds can be sown in April 
and a crop obtained in August in favorable weather. It 
can be treated in matter of soil and cultivation lik^ fennel 
and caraway. 

Podophyllum peltatum L.— It is not 
difficult to grow, but requires a moist, 
light soil, or preferably a peat border, 
where moderate shade can be provided 
by neighboring shrubs. It can easilv be 
increased by division of the roots, which 
naay be transplanted in rows ; but it is 
a good plan to reserve a few plants espe- 
cially for propfiigation, so that it will 
not be necessary to disturb the general 
stock frequently, or until the roots are 
large enough for commercial purposes. 
Its thick and fibrous roots are collected, 
in America, in August, and dried. 

Polygala Senega L.— It is not difficult 
to grow, but requires some protection in 
winter, a light mulching over the roots 
being sufficient in the south of England, 
but m cold, exposed places a hand-light 
would be the safest means of preservmg 
them. Ordinary garden soil suits it, 
provided there be suitable drainage. The 
best way is to obtain roots for stock, but 
increase will be slow, as division must 
be practised very carefully. 

Spigelia marilandioa L. is a peren- 
nial, with fibrous roots, and rejquires a 
deep, moist bed of peat, or a light soil 
composed largely of leaf mould or vege- 
table refuse, to secure success. It 
is impatient of 
any rank decay- 
ing material, and 
though it can be 
increased by di- 
vision, the pro- 
cess is a slow one. 

Valeriana offi- 
cinalis L. is gen- 
erally found in 
rather dry situa- 
tions, attaining a 
height of 2 to 3 
feet, but under 
cultivation, espe- 
cially in shaded, 
moist positions, 
and ricn soil, it 
becomes strong- 
er. When grown 
for medic i- 
nal qualities it is not, however, desirable to have it too 
strong, as in a smaller state, in drier and poorer soils, it 
is found that its qualities are more powerful and concen- 
trated. The roots have long, fleshy fibres, and the plant 
can be increased by division, either in spring or autumn, 
one or two season^s growth rendering ;them fit for lifting, 
which should be done in autumn. 

Veratrum album L. — The plant requires a rich and 
deeply-worked soil, and in suitable position it grows very 
luxuriantly ; being readily propagated either by seed or 
division. The seeds may be sown in the open ground in 
antumn, thinning the seedlings freely, and transplant 
them in the following spring, allowing ample space for 
development, as their large leaves require plenty of room. 
For quicker increase, dividing the plants is a better 
method, planting the divisions in autumn; and if good- 
sized pieces are taken, they will form roots lai^ge enough 
in two or three years' time. The seedlings require 
three or four years to attain similar size. 

In commenting upon the above paper, Mr. Christy says 
that the following averages may prove useful in esti- 
mating the probable yield of dried produce from a given 
quantity of green material. Roots loose } of their weight ; 
barks, |; leaves, f ; and flowers t^^- 

•»• 

Ethereal Solution of Tannin of syruny consistency is 
the latest remedy for bums. It is saia to soothe pain 
immediately and the evaporation of the ether leaves a 
pliable, non-elastic coating which is superior to collodion. 
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Muriate of ammonU apparatus. 



APPABATUS FOB FOBMING CHLORATE OF 
AMMONIUM VAPOB. 

THERE seems to be a fashion in England just at present, 
of using nascent muriate of ammonia by inhalation as 
a remedy for nasal and laryngeal catarrh, if we may judge 
from the appearance of a variety of modifications of the 
apparatus m the columns and advertising pages of our ex- 
cnanges. As the construction of an apparatus for this 
purpose is a very simple aifair, we reproduce some of the 
illustrations referred to, as well as of^one which we have 
often made out of the materials to be had in every drug 
store, and suggest that a little attention giyen to this sub- 
ject, and the expenditure of a little time and materials, 
may be found profitable. 

The form shown in Figure 1 was long ago proposed by 
Lewin and still remains the most practical and available. 
With the aid of three glass flasks, or even ordinary bottles 
with large mouths (like quinine bottles for 
the smaller and a one half-pound salt- 
mouth for the large one) a tew feet of 
glass tubing and a few inches of rubber 
tubing, it can be quickly made by any 
person accustomed to laboratory mam- 
pulations. One of the small flasks con- 
tains a small quantity of strong water of 
ammonia, the other has in it an equal 
amount of strong hydrochloric acid. In- 
to the large flask should be placed some 
rose-water. Upon holding the mouth 
piece of the rubber tube in the lips, and 
taking a deep inspiration so as to draw 
air through the apparatus, the air passes 
down the straight tubes into the small 
flasks, bubbles up through their con- 
tents, passes into the large flask by means 
of the bent connecting-tubes, and carries 
with it the vapors of ammonia and acid. 
These vapors are washed by passing 
through the rose-water, and in the space 
in the large flask, above the rose-water, 
they mix in the form of a white, smoke- 
like cloud of muriate of ammonia, and 
from thence are drawn into the air-pas- 
sages by means of the rubber tube. It is 
best to make the stoppers of rubber and 
to stand the 
three flasks on a 
plate or lacquer- 
ed wooden tray 
to facilitate 
handling them. 

Allen and Han- 
bury advertise 
the form of ap- 
paratus of which 
Figure 2 is a dia- 
gram. 

The inhaler 
consists of a glass 
jar, fitted with 
a cap, to which 
are attached the 
charge tubes and 
the inhah ng tube. 
The charge tubes 
are two ; one, 
larger i n dia- 
meter than the 
other, having the contraction which forms a holder 
for the acid plug, A, and the smaller one contained within 
it which holds the sponge for the ammonia. When re- 
quired for use, the jar is half filled with cold water; the 
pumice plug is saturated with hvdrochloric acid and insert- 
ed in its place in the large tube; the sponge is charged 
with solution of ammonia, and inserted in its holder with- 
in the large tube and above the acid plug. The inhaler is 
then ready for use, and inhalation is carried on by draw- 
ing the vapor through the water by gentle inspiration into 
the mouth. The mouth-piece is so shaped that it can be 
used either for oral or for nasal inhalation. 
Hawksley offere another modification, shown in Figure 

3, the principle of which is the same; and still another 
form, faiown as Basdon's, is the one represented by Figure 

4. In the latter, the cul-de-sac at the lower extremity of 
the tube containing the chemicals is intended to receive 
any acid that may drip from the plug of pumice stone. 




Via 4. 



Substitutes for Collodion. — The London Medical 
Record contains the following formula, which has been 
used to prepare a calming and adhesive preparation suit- 
able for neuralgias, or tender, inflamed, or abraded sur- 
faces. Bits of linen or silk dipped into it answer the same 
purpose as the so-called ** court plaster": Mastic Sijj., 
balsam Peru 3 i. , narcotine 3 vi., chloroform 3vi. The 
three first subtances must be powdered separately, and 
then added to the chloroform. 
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properly closed bottle without any ai>preciable deteriora- 

Btandardized Preparations of Belladonna. tion in strength. Since this extract is wholly soluble in 

- , J . ^1. xt ^ i. .. ., water, or in the mixture of spirit and water with the aid 

The advances made m the methods of estiraatmg alka- of which it was prepared, all the preparations of beUa- 

loids and other active principles during the last few donna might be produced from it as a starting-point. Or 

years will render it possible to introduce mto the phar- if it is thought that any advantage is to be gained, the 

macopoeias that will appear hereafter quite a series of tincture and liniment might be made by diluting the 

preparations of active drugs, made to contain known strong percolate which is obtained during the preparation 

quantities of the active mgredients. Up to the present of this extract, as one of us has before suggested for tinc- 

time, this has been found feasible only in the case of ture of nux vomica; the other suggested alternative 

preparations of opimn, cmchona, and nux vomica. namely, the solution of a definite quantity of the standard 

In a recent paper by Prof. Dunstan and Mr. Francis extract being, however, we think with justice, adopted 

Ransom, read before the Pharm. Society (Pharm, Joum, in the British Pharmacopoeia. Any modification in detail 

Apnlieth) th« authors suhmitted the details of the appli- might be adopted by manufacturers on the large scale 

cation of this method to the preparations of belladonna. since the directions of the Pharmacopoeia are mainly in- 

Of the first portion of the paper we can only give an ab- tended for the production of relatively small quantities, 

stract. ^1. ^ « . « .. ^ It is proposed that the tincture shall contain 0.034 per cent 

In a general way, the following five questions present of the alkaloid, that is, it will be sixty times weaker than 

thenaselves m a case of this kind : .the extract, or will containalmost exactly three-twentieths 

1 T^^x^^J ^ ® active principle he accurately esti- of a grain of alkaloid in one fluidounce, and the liniment 

°^o ^\? . . .r^^i.^ X , X X ^ X x._ .. itis proposed shaU contain 0.2 per cent of alkaloid. A 

2. What IS the best solvent to extract the active con- standard plaster mieht also be prepared from the standard 
stituenU _^ . ^, , ^ . . ^ , „ extract. [The weights and measures mentioned in the 

3. What part of the plant is best used ? ^. . ^ following formulse are British, avoirdupois weight and 

4. What physical condition of the preparation is most imperial measure.] 
compatible with the production of a standard prepara- 

tion ? ^ Standard Extract of Belladonna. 

5. How may the quantity of active principle be best Take of — 

estimated in the preparation ? Belladonna Root in No. 20 powder. .... 1 pound. 

Regarding belladonna^ the authors refer to their pub- Rectified Spirit (sp. gr. 0.888) 48 fluidounces. 

lished results regarding the best methods of estimating Distilled Water 12 duidounces. 

the alkaloids atropine and hyoscyamine, both in the Mix the spirit with the water. Macerate the belladonna 

crude drug as well as in the* preparations. They also in 2 pints of this mixture for forty-eight hours, agitating 

show that the root of belladonna is preferable to the occasionally ; then transfer to a percolator, and when the 

leaves, not because of any material difference in proper- fiuid ceases to pass, continue the percolation with the ro- 

tion of alkaloids, but on account of the lesser difficulty mainder of the diluted spirit. Afterwards subject the 

to separate them. In fact, they propose to drop the use contents of the percolator to pressure, filter the product, 

of the leaves entirely and use the root for all the pre- mix the liquids, and measure the exact volume of the mix- 

parations. ture (a). Estimate the alkaloidal nature of the solution 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dbugg. — We agree with the authors by the following method, 

in principle, but are inclined to believe that it would be Evaporate 50 cubic centimeters of the liquid over a 

great wastefulness to throw away belladonna leaves alto- water-bath with a gentle heat, until all the alcohol is dis- 

gether and to use the root alone. ' Already the supplies of polled. Dissolve the extract thus obtained in about 5 cubic 

belladonna root are beginning to fall behmd the demand, centimeters of warm distilled water, acidulated with a 

a very large quantity being required alone by the manu- few drops of diluted hydrochloric acid ; filter, if neces- 

facturers of atropine. Were the demand to increase sary, through a small fragment of cotton wool ; pour into 

much more, it is certain that the supplies would become a stoppered glass separator, and add ammonia until the 

inadequate, particularly as the roots should not be col- solution is distinctly alkaline. Agitate for a few minutes 

looted until the plants are several years old. If manu- with 5 cubic centimeters of chloroform, separate, and again 

facturers of Extract of Belladonna Leaves were to adopt wash the aqueous liquii with 3 cubic centimeters of cnlo- 

the plan to assay the extract prepared on a large scale — roform. Agitate the mixed chloroformic solutions with 5 

which may be done best on a sample of a large batch— cubic centimeters of diluted hydrochloric acid, separate, 

and to sell the same under a guaranty of the strength again wash with 3 cubic centimeters of the diluted acid, 

stated on the label, this would to some extent help over mix the acid solutions, render alkaline with ammonia, and 

the diflftculty. Of course, it would be necessary to con- agitate with 5 cubic centimeters of chloroform. After sep- 

trol the correctness of the assay in case of doubt.] aration, wash the alkaline solution with 3 cubic centi- 

Regarding the solvent, the authors clearly demonstrate meters of chloroform, mix the chloroformic solutions, eva- 

that alcohol of 0.887 spec. grav. (or of 71 per cent by porate in a dish of known weight and dry the residue, 

volume) should be used to extract the alkaloids. which should be nearly colorless at a temperature of 200"* 

The authors then proceed to give the details of the F. (93° C). The weight of the residue thus obtained mul- 

preparation in the following manner : tiplied by two will give the parts by weight of the alkaloids 

Preparation of the Standard Extract. — In deciding on in 100 fluid parts or the liquid. The exact volume of this 

the kind of extract which shall be taken as the standard, liquid being known and the strength having been thus as- 

we have been largely guided hy questions of practical con* certained, calculate the total amount of alkaloid present 

venience. There are two physical conditions of an extract therein. 

in which it is feasible to standardize it, the semi-solid ex- Evaporate to dryness over a water-hath, and add suffi- 
tract and the dry extract. Inthe case of nux vomica, there cient sugar of milk to make the mixed nroduct exactly 
is not sufficient difference in the alkaloidal content and in fifty times the weight of the total alkaloid found to have 
the ratio of alkaloidal salt to extractive matter, in' good heen present in the liquid (a), allowing for that Quantity 
commercial specimens, to prevent the competent pharma- whicn was used for the estimation. Mix intimately, pow- 
cist frompreparing and dispensing a reliable standard ex- der as quickly as possible in a dry atmosphere, and trans- 
tract. With belladonna the case is different, since so far fer at once to a well-stoppered bottle. This extract will 
as we have been able to Eiscertain, the ratio of extractive contain 2 per cent of total alkaloid, 
to alkaloid is subject to considerable variation, and al- t - - ^ ^ n n j 
though in case of need it would no doubt ^e possible to t t f- ^^^^^^'^^ ^f Belladonna. 
standardize the conventional extract, yet we think, on the ^®^® ^^ 

whole, that a dry extract will be more convenient for gen- Standard Extract of Belladonna 3 ounces. 

oral adoption. Before such a proposal can be accepted, it 5*"*^*^^? « ••■.;: ^o.u J. *i""?^* 

must be shown that the alkcdoidal salts of belladonna {^"l^'.^^f SP'."* (^P- «'• '^^^ 24fluidounce8. 

(principallymalates)arenotaffectedbytheheatnece8sary ^. l^"ti»ed Water ... . OfluidounceR. 

tor evaporation to dryness. Two specimens of the ordi- Dissolve the camphor in the spirit and the extract m the 

nary extract, which contains about 18 per cent of water, slightly warmed water. When cold mix the two solutions, 

were prepared* and the quantity of atropine and hyoscya- allow any undissolved sugar of milk present to subside, 

mine estimated in each. They were then evaporated over and pour off the clear liquor, which should measure 30 

a water-bath until they ceased to lose weight. From the fiuidounces. One hundred fluid grains of this liniment 

dry extracts exactly the same amount of alkaloid was contain i grain of total alkaloids, that is, 2 per cent of 

isolated as from the semi solid extract, showing that the atropine and hyoscyamine. 

alkaloidal salt« are not decomposed at W C. From a Tincture of Belladonna. 

consideration of the average strength of the present ex- Take of— ^*'«^*«* '^ ^./ ^^*««**v ««♦. 

tract, we proposethat 2 per cent of atropine and hyoscya- «. ^ ^ « . *. • t^ n j ^^o 

mine shall be taken as the standard quantity. No good ?J.*f.n^^Fr^'''*''' ""^ Belladonna 148 grama. 

specimen of belladonna extract by the suggested solvent SliVifi^ ol^lnf t f^moi^n^^^ 

will ever yield a dry extract which contains less than 2 ^^^'^^ ^P'"' * sufficiency. 

per cent of alkaloids. Generally the strength of the dry Dissolve the extract in the warm water and then add sm- 

extract prepared according to the method now proposed ficient spirit to produce 20 fl. oz. Allow any undissolved 

will be between 3 per cent as a minimum, and 5 per cent sugar of milk to subside and decant the clear solution, 

as a maximum. To reduce these extracts to the standard One fluidounce of this tincture contains /^ grain of total 

strength of 2 per cent, we suggest that a sufficient quan- alkaloid. One hundred cubic centimeters evaporated to 

tity of powdered milk-sugar should be added. The dry dryness on the water-bath will leave a residue containing 

residue is always hygroscopic, but when thoroughly evap- 0.034 gr. of atropine and hyoscyamine, these alkaloids to 

orated with powdered milk-sugar it may be kept in a be isolated by the process previously prescribed. 
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PBEFARATION OF CHLORIKE GAS. 

FOR the preparation of chlorine gas, the usual methods 
employed do not permit the apparatus arranged for 
its production to deliver definite quantities of the ^as at 
will ; that ip, when the process is once started, it is not 
easy to interrupt it and to cause it to begin again at a sub- 
sequent time. This difficulty has now been overcome by 
Prof, (^/lemens Winkler, who has hit upon the idea of pre- 
paring chloride of lime in form of pressed cubes, which 
are used as sources of the gas. 

Chloride of lime, when treated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, gives off chlorine gas even at ordinarv temperature, 
but, owing to the pulverulent condition of the salt, the gas 
is at first given out in a rush, which soon ceases. It could 
only be regulated by allowing the acid to flow very slowly 
upon the cnloride of lime. 

Yet, if the chloride is compressed into hard pieces, with 
the intervention of a suitable binding a^ent, the evolution 
of chlorine gas may be regulated as easilv as that of car- 
bonic acid ^as from marble. Among all the substances 
tried for this purpose, the only one so far found suitable 
is burned gypsum, or plaster of Paris. The pieces are 
made in the following manner: 

Dry chloride of lime, of best quality, is intimately 
mixed with one-fourch of its weight of plaster of Paris, 
and the mass moistened with cold water so as to pro- 
duce a damp, friable mass which can be made mto 
lumps, between the fingers, only with difficulty. Addi- 
tion of more water is to avoided. By pounding the mass 
for a short time in an iron mortar, it acquires the neces- 
sary degree of homogeneity. It is then forced into a 
square iron frame about 10 to 16 Mm. (| to | inch) high by 
means of a fiat-headed iron hammer, until it is heaped 
full, after which a rubber plate is put upon it and sub- 
jected to a powerful pressure. The nnished, sqi^are cake, 
while still in the frame, is then cut into cubes, the latter 
pressed out from the frame upon a wooden or tinned-iron 
support, and dried as rapidly as possible at a temperature 
not exceeding 20" C. Tne cubes are then transferred to 
well-dosed bottles. 

The most suitable apparatus for generating chlorine gas 
from these cubes is the well-known hydro-sulphuric acid 
apparatus of Eipp provided with a ground glass stop-cock. 
Any other kind of apparatus working on the same princi- 
ple will answer. For instance, that devised by Siies (Nkw 
Rem., 1877, 331) in which the solid from which the gas is 
to be generated is packed into the neck 6, the liquid being 
made to come in contact with it by simply turning the glo- 
bular vessel on its side. It is charged with hydrochloric, 
acid of sp. gr. 1.124, previously diluted with an equal vol- 
ume of water. The acid need not be chemicaUy pure, but 
it should not contain any sulphuric acid, as this would 
cause the crystallization of gyi)sum. The gypsum used as 
binding agent causes no disturbance: in proportion as the 
chloride of lime is dissolved, it separates as a dense pow- 
der and collects at the bottom of the apparatus. The gen- 
eration of chlorine gas may be regulated at will and can 
be interrupted at any time by closing the glass stop-cock. 
H. Trommsdorff, of Erfurt, has undertaken the manu- 
facture of the compressed chloride of lime. It can be ob- 
tained through dealers in chemical apparatus.— After 
Ber, d. Deutsch, Chem. Oes., 1887, 184. 

A New Method of Separating the DiiSbrent Alkaloids 
of Opium. 

Prop. P. C. Pluggk commimicates a new method of 
separating the more important alkaloids of opium, when 
they are present either together or in groups of two or 
more. 

Supposing a solution is at hand containing narcotine. 
papaverine, narceine, thebaine, codeine, and morphine, it 
IS tound that these alkaloids may be separated in groups 
by the successive action of the following precipitants : 
acetate of sodium, ferricyanide of potassium, salicylate of 
sodiuin, sulphocyanide of potassium, and ammonia. 

The first reagent to apply is acetate of sodium. This 
does not precipitate morphine, codeine or thebaine, and 
narceine only if the solution contains more than | per 
cent. But it precipitates papaverine and narcotine^ even 
from very dilute solutions, as free alkaloids. 

These two alkaloids may after wards be separated as fol- 
lows: Dilute their solution so that it will contain only \ 
per cent or less of alkaloid, and add a solution of ferricy- 
anide of potassium. This precipitates only papaverine. If 
this is filtered off after 24 nours, the narcotine may be ob- 
tained from the ffitrate by precipitation with ammonia. 
The papaverine is separated from the precipitate above 
obtained by digesting with dilute solution of soda or am- 
monia, transferring to a filter and washing, first with al- 
kaline and then with pure water. Should it not be pure 
enough yet, it is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and 
reprecipitated by ammonia. 

After the separation of papaverine and narcotine, there 
remains a filtrate containing the other opium alkaloids, 
as well as the excess of the acetate of sodium. 

The solution is first evaporated on a water-bath until 
the proportion of narceine amounts to more than \ per 
cent of the solution. [This will have to be ascertained by 



successive cooling of the solution until crystals form, and 
by a qualitative examination of the latter. If narceine is 
recognized, then the weight of the whole solution and 
crystals is noted, the whole well mixed and stirred to- 
gether, an aliquot small portion, representing a true pro- 
portion of liquid and crystals, separated, filtered, ana the 
crystals on the filter dried. This will give an approxi- 
mate idea what the total weight of the crystals of narceine 
is, corresponding to the wei(?ht of the total liquid; hence 
it will be easy, after returnmg the separated portion of 
liquid and crystals, to continue the evaporation until the 
narceine amounts to more than \ per cent of the weight of 
the liqiiid.— Ed. Am. Dr.] The narceine having been al- 
lowed to crystallize out— -which is rendered more com- 
plete by an increased concentration of the liquid — it is 
separated by filtration, and is, after washing, oDtained as 
pure alkaloid. 

The filtrate now contains thebaine, codeine, and morphine. 
On adding salicylate of sodium, only the thebaine is pre- 
cipitated—at least 91 per cent of it. If the precipitate is 
filtered off after 48 hours, the pure alkaloia may be ex- 
tracted from the precipitate by digesting in very dilute so- 
lution of soda or ammonia, then washed on a filter first 
with alkaline and then with pure water. 

The next operation required is the removal of the re- 
mainder of acetate and salicylate of sodium, and the 
fractions of narceine and thebaine still present. Of these 
substances, all but the acetic acid must be removed be- 
fore' the codeine and morphine can be separated. For 
this purpose, the solution is mixed with diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, the separated salicylic acid removed after a 
short time, and the acid filtrate transferred to a sepa- 
rator, shaken with chloroform which takes up, not only 
the stiU remaining trace of salicylic acid, but also the 
rest of the narceine and thebaine. Codeine and mor- 
phine do not pass over at all, or but very slightly, into 




Sfi88 gas generator. 

the chloroform from the acid, solution. It is usually 
stated that narceine and thebaine are extracted only 
with great difficulty by shaking their acid solution with 
a solvent. Prof. Plugee, however, points out that no 
difficulty is encoimtered if chloroform is used, and free 
acetic acid is present, which is the case here, since the 
added hydrochloric acid has liberated acetic acid from 
the acetate of potassium. 

The final liquid, having been freed from chloroform by 
^ntJe warming, and containing codeine and morphine, 
18 now treated with sulpho-cyanide of potassium. 
Plugge found that a solution of morphine containing as 
much as four per cent yields no precipitate with this 
reagent, while a solution of codeine of this strength is 
precipitated at once, and even more dilute solutions are 
precipitated after a while. Solutions of 1 : 200 when ice 
cold are rendened turbid by separated crystals already 
after a few minutes; such of 1: 600 after !^ to 48 hours. 
If the solution of the two alkaloids is sufficiently con- 
centrated, almost the whole of the codeine may thus 
be separated. From the final filtrate obtained, the 
whole of the morphine originally present is now to be 
extracted. It is only necessary to add a small but suffi- 
cient quantity of ammonia and to set the beaker aside 
for a wjiile. The morphine will gradually separate in 
crystals, while the small amount of codeine stiA present 
wul remain in solution. The sulpho-cyanide reagent is 
not effective enough to be used for a quantitative estima- 
tion of the codeine ; but at least seventy per cent of this 
alkaloid may be separated, so that the subsequent pre- 
cipitation oi morpnine by ammonia is not mterfered 
with. The residual solution, if evaporated, yields the 
remainder of the codeine, which is naturally contami- 
nated with a considerable quantity of morphine that had" 
been retained in solution. If the morphine is to be ex- 
tracted as much as possible from the liquid remaining 
after its precipitation through ammom'a, it may be ob- 
tained by being shaken out with amylic alcohol. — ^After 
Arch. d. Pharm,, 1887, 343. 
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Oil Emulsions without a Mortar. 



E. Kraft recommends a simple method for preparing 
the so-called Emulmo or Emuhdo oleosa, which forms a 
frequent constituent of the prescriptions of continental 
practitioners and is always prepared with oil of sweet 
almonds, unless another oil is expressly directed. These 
emcdsions are always directed to oe prepared in a mortar, 
which not only consumes some time, hut is also accom- 
panied hy loss, as it is not practicahle to transfer the 
whole of the contents of the mortar to the dispnensing 
vial. The method recommended h^ Kraft consists in 
this, that the emulsion is prepared directly in the vial in 
which it is to be dispensed. For instance, if Expressed 
Oil of Almonds, 10 parts, is to be made into 100 parts of 
emulsion, proceed as follows : 

First pour 7.6 Gm. of water into the vial; then the 10 
Gm. of oil of almonds, and next 5 Gm. of best gum arable 
in very fine powder, and shake energetically. After a 
while add gradually the remainder of the water. The 
resulting emulsion will be faultless. — Pharm, Zeit. 



Note on Pepsin. 

Some recent exi)eriments by M. Sundberg {V Union 
Pharm. April, p. 145) appecu: to throw considerable 
doubt on the ordinary assumption that pepsin is of an 
albuminoid nature. The most superficial layer of gastric 
mucus was scraped from calves' stomachs, triturated 
with sodium chloride, and sufficient water added to make a 
saturated solution which, after standing two days, was 
submitted to dialysis to remove the sodium chloride. 
The solution of pepsin so obtained, though it possessed 
considerable digestive power, contained only traces of 
albuminoid matter ; but in order to purify it further, the 
. acidulated solution was kept for several days at a tem- 
perature of 40° C, after which calcium chloride and 
sodium phosphate were added and it was neutralized 
with very dilute ammonia. The precipitation had to be 
repeated two or three times to bring down aU the pepsin, 
which was then washed, dissolved in a little 5 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution dialyzed. The solution 
after the removal of the salts was very active, but it 
no longer gave any of the reactions for albuminoid mat- 
ter, yielding no precipitate with either neutral or basic 
lead acetote or platinum perchloride. Five or six vol- 
umes of absolute alcohol, »ho we ver, caused the formation 
of a slight precipitate which, with acidulated water, gave a 
very active solution.— X'CTVw'an Pharm. and Pharm. Jour. 



Notes on Essential Oils. 

(Continued from page 106.) 

Oil of Chranium {Rose-Geranium). — The so-called Turk- 
ish oil of geranium will gradualljr lose its appellation 
** Turkish, ''^ which is becoming a misnomer. In view of 
the importance which this article has acquired, its pass- 
age through several hands, by way of Cairo and Constan- 
tinople, could naturally not be of long duration. At 
present, direct connections have been formed with India, 
its home of production. The so-called geranium or rusa 
grass (Anar<mogon Schcenanfhus) grows in immense 
quantities in Central India and the Northwestern Pro- 
vinces. The oil distilled from this grass furnishes not 
only the fine geranium or pnlma-rosa oil, but also the or- 
dinary so-call^ gingergrass oil. Yet in what relation 
these two oils stand to each other has so far not been de- 
termined. On the other hand, it is possible that the in- 
ferior oil is produced by diluting the original with oil of 
turpientine. Or, perhaps a special fraction of the oil of 
lass agreeable odor is separately collected and sold as 
gingergrass oil. 

The Indian geranium oil, rUsa-ka tel or ** oil of Namur," 
was found by Stenhouseto be a mixture of a pure ethereal 
oil and a Uquid resin, the latter undoubtedly produced by 
oxidation of the oil. 

Most of the oil is now shipped by way of Trieste and 
London, the former route by way of Constantinople being 
graduedly abcmdoned. 

Oil of Orris.— This very delicate substance is easily in- 
jured by heat; hence it is distilled at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible. 1,000 parts of orris root are required 
to produce 1 part of the oil (consisting really of a large 
proportion of myristic acid mixed with a minute Traction 
of the true essential oil). The attempts so far made to 
distil such oils in vacuo have not been successful. 

Oil of Crisp Hint— The German supply of this oil was 
soon exhausted, but the deficiency has been made up by 
American oil. [It is hoped that some attenfion will be 
paid in the United States to this oil, which forms an 
agreeable intermediary product between the oils of pep- 
permint and spearmint. Formerly, American oil of crisp 
mint was reported to be largely adulterated with oil of 
turpentine, sassafras, etc. It is more than doubtful 
whether this was ever done by the distillers. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining the pure oil.l 

Oil Ixiyemier.— Regarding Mitcham oil of lavender, 
Schimmel & Co. state that it does not find a large market 



m Germany, ''and quite properly so, since a Uke effect 
may be produced wfth risally fine French oil and a little 
talent in mixing, at a much lower price." 

Nearest to English oil of lavender in quality is the 
Spanish, but even this is only in slight demand. 

Oil of Lemonffrass.— The export of this oil from Ceylon 
has greatly diminished, being only 6,882 oz. in 1886. The 
lareest part of the annual supply is furnished by India 
and the Malay Peninsula. The plant (Andropogan citra- 
tus, D. C.) is a coarse, hard grass, growing also in the 
West Indies. It thrives in a light soil, but requires much 
moisture. 

Oil of Limetta.— The special attention of perfumers is 
called by Schimmel & Co. to the exquisite quality of the 
Montserrat hand-pressed oil, difl'ering altogether from the 
often semi-rancid article formerly met with in the market. 
Oil of Linaloe should never be used fresh, but should he 
allowed to age for a year or more. The difference in aroma 
thus produced is as great as that existing between fresh 
and old oil of lavender. 

The principal consumption of this oil is in the prepara- 
tion of the so-called lily-of-the-valley extract. 

Oil of Myrtle.— The ordinary French commercial oil has 
found two rivals, one being a Spanish, the other a Corsi- 
can product, which are far superior to the first-mentioned. 
Particularly the last is very fine. 

Myrtol is that portion of oil of myrtle which boils be- 
tween 320**-338° F. Some time ago it has been recom- 
mended as a remedy in bronchial catarrh and similar 
affections of mucous membranes, but it is doubtful 
whether it will maintain the reputation. 

Oil of Balsam of Peru is graouaUy replacing Balsam of 
Peru itself in perfumery, as it does not darken the color 
of the product. 

The residue left after the essential oil or cinnamein has 
been distilled off from the balsam still has a faint odor. 
Schimmel &c Co. explain that the distillate nevertheless 
represents practically the whole of the aromatic principle. 
Oil of Peppermint.— We juote here what Sch. & Co. 
say about the Japanese oil: it remains to be seen whether 
Japan will continue to produce on the same scale as here- 
tofore. If this is the case, and care is taken to con- 
stantly improve the product by proper cultivation, the Jap- 
anese oil will undoubtedly curtail the consumption of the 
American oil. For all internal purposes, such as liquon, 
confectionery, and the finer cosmetics, the pure American 
oil will, of course, always be preferred, as the Japanese 
product has a bitter after-taste which makes it unsuitable 
lor internal use. All efforts which have been made by a 
certain firm in Japan to deny this fact have been demon- 
strated as useless by the unwillingness of purchasers to 
bujr it for such purposes in spite of its ridiculously low 
price. On the other hand, it seems to us (Sch. & Co.) 
more rational to attempt the discovery and isolation of 
the body which imparts to the oil its bitter taste, and we 
believe to have closely approximated the solution of this 
problem. We regard the menthon (CioHisO) as the dis- 
agreeable accompaniment in the oil, and will probably be 
able, in our next report, to make some statements regard- 
ing it. 

Oil of Rhodium. — The oil known by this name in com- 
merce is a compound of different ethereal oils, among 
them oil of rose. Owing to the long period since genuine 
rose- wood oil has disappeared from the drug tn^e, and 
also owing k) periodical ** improvements," the com- 
pound now known as '' oil of rhodium " has entirely lost 
its resemblance to the original. Sch. & Co. had occasion 
to observe this more especially after a small invoice of the 
genuine rose- wood, from Convolvulus Scoparius L., bad 
reached their hands probably from the Canary Islands. 
Unfortunately, this lot contains only a small amount of 
roots, which are the chief source of the oil; hence they 
could only obtain a small amount as a specimen for the 
present. This oil has a handsome, golden-yellow color, a 
very agreeable rose-like odor, ana congeals, like oil of 
rose, already at 12^ C. (ab. 54" F.) to needle-snaped crys- 
tals. 

Oil of Rose {Turkish).— In spite of the political disturb- 
ances in Bulgaria, the price of oil of rose has rather de- 
clined than advanced. To a large extent this is due to the 
fact that only a very small fraction of the oil reaches the 
market in its pure condition, the remainder being more or 
less adulterated, in consequence of which the favor of the 
public and of the consumers has tended towards the na- 
tural substitute, viz., oil of rose-geranium. This is likely 
to be much more the case in the future, unless the pro- 
ducers realize the necessity of abandoning the ruinous 
principle of sophistication. 

Oil of Sandcuuxx)d, East Indian. — Sandalwood trees are 
public property in India, and only such as have reached 
an age of 18 to 25 years are allowed to be felled, upon the 
approval of the Indian Forestry Department. The felling 
takes place near the end of the year; the trunks are 
deprived of bark, cut into logs, and then assorted accord- 
ing to quality. These logs constitute the sandalwood of 
commerce and are sold by auction to the dealers who 
convene from all parts of India. The finest sandalwood 
is obtained from the dark, ripe heart-wood. If the oil 
obtained from such wood is allowed to age a few years, 
its aroma attains a surprising fulness and sweetness. 
An inferior and cheaper oil is furnished by the sandal- 
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wood ^rown in the Dutch East Indies, the chief market 
for which is Macassar. 

Oil of Sandalwood^ West Indian.— The use of this va- 
riety is steadily diminishing, the East-Indian oil being 
gradually substituted for it. 

Oil of WintergreeUy SyntJietic—Schimmel & Co. take 
occasion to criticise the onesided statements that have 
been made, even in American journals, regarding this 
product, some of them being made t)erhai)s under a bias 
or prejudice in favor of the natural oil, which is not sup- 
ported by facts. The opinion which we have previously 
advanced on several occasions — entirely unsolicited, of 
course, and solely based u^n our own independent ob- 
servation—that the synthetic oil, being an absolutely ho- 
mogeneous chemical individual or unit, free from accom- 
panying impurities such as are naturally inherent in the 
natural oil, will eventually take the place of the latter, is 
therefore likely to become true. We can state that the 
synthetic oil nas been used for some time medicinally 
with the best results in the place of the natural oil. 

Oil of Ylang is being produced in much larger quanti- 
ties tlian formerly, but there are now several inferior 
grades offered, of which it is difficult to understand how 
they can find purchasers. The Dutch East Indies and 
Siam have also begun to put the oil on the market, but its 
Quality is inferior to the best Manilla brands. Sch. Sc 
Co. deal exclusively in the product of Pablo Sartorius (of 
Manila), which they have always regarded as the finest 
brand of the market. 

Oil of Asarum Europceum.—A new product. The roots 
yield 1.08 per cent of ethereal oil containing a large 
amount of Asarum-camphor (or asaron), which partly sep- 
arates already at ordinary temperature. 

Oil of Water-Avena. — The root of Geum urbanum yields 
an essential oil of very fine and aromatic cinnamon-like 
odor, from which crystals separate on Btanding. It ap- 
pears to be worthy of practical employment. 

OU8 of Kiku Leaves and Flou}ers.—JkpaiL has sent sam- 
ples of two new essential oils, prepared respectively from 
the leaves and the flowers of Kiku, regardmg the use of 
which nothing is known so far, at least in European lite- 
rature. Schimmel Sc Co. state that they will be able to 
communicate the botanical name of the plant from which 
they are obtained in their next report. 

[The large Japanese botanical cyclopsedia, ''Sd-moku- 
zussets" of linuma Yokussai, of which one of us pos- 
sesses a copy, contains a number of plants bearing the 
name AnAru in composition ; for instance: Kiku-mugura^ 
Grolium triflorum Michx; Kikuozami= Saussurea ufmri- 
ensis Max, etc. The term kiku alone is applied J;o JPyre- 
thrum chinense Sabin, which we presume to be the plank 
from which these oils are derived (Sd-moku-zuseets, vol. 
17, plate 15).] 

Eucalypiol, pure.—The recent employment of euca- 
lyptol in French hospitals as a remeay in consumption, 
applied hypodermicaxly, has made the production of a 
purer article desirable. It is now prepared in the follow- 
ing manner : Hydrochloric acid ^s is conducted into the 
crude eucalyptol placed in a freezing mixture, whereby it 
is converted mto a crystalline magma, which is pressed, 
dried, then decomposed with water, and finally rectified, 
fnmishii^ a product which has a constant boiling point at 
176' C and a spec. grav. of 0.930 at 15" C. When placed 
in a freezing mixture, it crystallizes in magnificent long 
needles, melting at — 1" C, which may be regarded as a 
test of purity. 

Menthol.— The chief industry in the environs of Yone- 
zawa in the Japanese province of Dewa is the production 
of menthol and oil of peppermint.* After the menthol- 
cones began to make their appearance in Europe, the pro- 
duction was gradually enlarged, and the price advanced 
to 8 yen (dollars, silver) per catti (1 lb. 5 oz.) of menthol, 
and 4 yen per catti of oil. During 1885, however, the 
price fell 60 to 60 per cent, causing considerable loss. Dur- 
ug 1885, about 154 chests were exported, each chest con- 
taining 25 lbs. of menthol and 50 lbs. of oil. Twelve 
montl^ later, tiie price had fallen 50 per cent further, the 
enterprise entailing, therefore, considerable loss upon the 
producers or dealers. The value of oil of peppermmt and 
of menthol exported from Japan amounted to 

Yen (doUars) 14,671 in 1 882. 

18,084 " 1883. 

•« 25.787 *• 1884. 

" " 42,868 "^1885. 

The exports in 1886 fell off very greatly, and there is no 
prospect of any successful resumption of the large export 
of menthol, since the problem of the conversion of the li- 
quid oil of pyi^permint into crystalline menthol has been 
comfletely soUxd, according to the positive assurance of 
Schimmel & Co. 

Mention is made of the newly proposed "mentholea- 
tum," consisting of a solution of menthol in oleic acid 
(proposed by Prof. Remington). At the same time, the re- 
mark of the editor of the Pharnuiceutische Zeitung is 
mentioned who asks whether the ** old olive oil is not pre- 
ferable for this purpose." We would state, en passant, 
that we do not tmnk it would answer as well for this pur- 
pose. It is well known that oleic acid is very rapidly ad- 
sorbed by the skin; hence anv substance it holds in solu- 
tion is apt to reach the unaerlying tissues much more 



rapidly. Olive oil and all fatty oils are good demulcent 
coatings of the skin, but they are rather repelled by it and 
probably not absorbed at all. 

The report also mentions an ointment for neuralgia 
which has lately been recommended in American journals 
and which we will repeat here: 

Menthol 45 grains. 

Cocaine (alkaloid) 15 •• 

Chloral 10 " 

Vaseline 800 *• 

Safrol.—An idea of the large consumption of oil of sas- 
safras, or rather the pure saf rol, may be gained from the 
fact that Sch. & Co. produce 1,500 kilos per week. There 
is no doubt that this will eventuall v take the place of the 
natural oil, provided its source, the oil of camphor, re- 
mains as accessible hereafter as it has been hitherto. 

Specific Gravities.— At the end of their report, Messrs. 
Schimmel & Go. append a table of specific gravities of 
essential oils, observed in samples of known origin and 
purity, which is a valuable contribution to pharmaceuti- 
cal literature and here reproduced : 

Spedfio Gravities 

of some of the principsd commercial Volatile Oils ob- 
served upon normal Samples of known Purity. 
Published by Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig. 
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Angelica 

Anise . . 

** extra, Anethol. 



" Star 

Bergamot, beet Reggie, 

Bitter almond 

Caiuput, green 

Calamus. 



Caraway, Carvol. 

" twice rect. Germ. 

" " Dutch. 

Cardamom, Ceylon. . . 

Cassia buds 

•• rect 

Cedarwood , 

Cinnamon, Ceylon. . . . 
atronella (East India OU 

Melissa). 

Cloves, fr. buds 

** " stems 

Coriander 

Cubeb 

Cumin 

Dill 

Eucalyptus, (globulus). .... 
*' Euealjgptol... 

Fennel-seed, rect 

Ginger 

Juniper, doubly rect 

Lemon 

Mace 

Mirbane 

Mustard, genuine 

artif 

Orange, sweet (Portugal). . 

Peppermint, F. S. & Co. . . 

Mitcham. .. 

Sandalwood, best East Ind. 

Sassafras 

'* Safrol 

Valerian 

Wintergreen, natural. . . . 
" synthetic... 
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0.090 
0.887 
1.068 
0.927 
0.961 
0.967 
0.905 
0.911 
0.902 
1.068 
1.078 
0.948 
1.085 

0.900 
1.065 
1.065 
0.872 
0.918 
0.925 
0.905 
0.926 
0.935 
0.975 
0.885 
0.868 
0.856 
0.858 
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985 



1.080 
1.025 
0.854 
0.906 
0.905 
0.978 
1.068 
1.109 
0.947 
189 
192 



985 
888 
060 
925 
959 
968 
900 
908 
900 
055 
068 
945 
030 

896 
062 
061 
867 
915 
922 
900 
922 
981 
970 
882 
858 
854 
855 



0.858 
0.980 
0.985 

0.980 
0.880 
1.055 
0.922 
957 
0.958 
0.886 
0.905 
0.897 
1.052 
1.068 
0.940 
1.027 

0.898 

1 
1 
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At 25- C.-Melts at 
21-22' 0. 



Average 1.060. 
Average 0.962-0.965. 

Average 1.050-1.060. 



020 
850 
908 
900 
975 
065 
104 
945 
185 
187 



059 
057 
.864 
.912 
.918 
.896 
.918 
.928 
.965 
.878 
.855 
,851 
.852 
,200 
020 
016 

ooi 

898 
978 
060 
100 
940 
182 
188 



Average 1.060-1.065. 

1.060-1.065. 

*• 0.860-0.870, 



Average 0.965-0.975. 



Average 0.900-0.910. 
*' 0.900-0.905. 

*' 1.050-1.070. 



Influence of Form of Administration upon the Action 
of Bemedies. 

Iodide of potassium in 5-grain doses given in a half- 
ounce of water a half -hour before meals will relieve bron- 
chitis in four days, when the same dose in two ounces of 
water taken after meals fails for weeks to give relief. 

Iron given in an effervescent mi^cture will often rapidly 
show its good effect in anaemia, when it does no good or 
positiveljr disagrees in other forms. 

Morphine, which in aqueous solution fails to relieve 
cough, will do so promptly if dissolved in a small 
amount of viscid menstruum. 

Sulphate of Magnesia.Six or eight drachms given in 
just as much hot water as will serve to dissolve it, and 
taken early in the morning with subsequent deprivation 
of drin'i's, is of imdoubted value in relieving pleural ef- 
fusion. When given freely diluted it exercises no good 
effect whatever. 

Nvx Vomica, Digitalis, Belladonna (and probably 
other druj^) are more effective when given by mixing the 
tincture just before administration, with a little water, 
than when combined in mixtures in which they often are 
in contact with alkaline salts for days.— Dr. J. Littlb, 
in Dublin Med. Jour, 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE term of oflSce of the Board of Pharmacy of the City 
andCoimty of New York having expired, an election 
was held on Monday, June 6th, by the members of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, which resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Dr. William Balser (re-elected), Dr. Cy. 
rus Edson, Dr. George G. Needham (re-elected), Mr. B. F. 
Hays, and Prof. P. W. Bedford (re-elected). A somewhat 
animated discussion arose regarding the apparent inac- 
tivity and inaggressiveness of the Board as formerly con- 
stituted, the impression having commonly prevailed that 
the Board had not fully performed its duties, as it did 
not institute proceedings against transgressors. Dr. Wil- 
liam Balser, however, the efficient Secretary of the Board 
for many years past, showed that the condition of things 
was much more favorable than had been imagined, inas- 
much as a pretty close account had been kept of those 
persons who newly established themselves, and in the 
majority of instances, these persons presented themselves 
for examination when called upon. The Board appears to 
have had more difficulty with graduates of pharmacy than 
with others. Graduates are entitled to be registered by 
the Board without further examination. Knowing this 
fact, and probably surmising that the registration of their 
names by the Board of Pharmacy is merely a trifling 
clerical act, they have in a number of instances been very 
dilatory about it, even so far as to neglect to pay atten^ 
tion to repeated summons by the Board. We desire to 
advise these gentlemen that they not only expose them- 
selves to the full penalty provided for by the Pharmacy 
Act, but that shey should give an example of prompt 
obedience to the law rather than to appear to despise it. 
The profession looks to the educated members for its main 
support, and for a dignified representation before the pub- 
lic. Pharmacy laws were established to protect the public 
against the dangers arising from the incompetency and 
ignorance of the imeducated interloper. It is, therefore, 
the bounden duty of those who have the good of their 
profession at heart— and among these the graduates of our 
colleges are supposed to occupy the front rank— not only 
to see the law properly executed by others, but to be 
themselves obedient to it, promptly and cheerfully. 

THERE is no doubt in the minds of those who have 
studied the question thoroughly, that the present 
Pharmacy Law of the City and County of New York is 



not perfect, and needs improvement. It is a pity that we 
have so many separate pharmacy laws in this State— one 
for the City and County of New York, one for Kings 
County, one for Erie County, and a fourth for the remain, 
der of the State. We have not the least doubt that the 
time is not distant when these separate laws will be wiped 
from the statute book, and be replaced by one uniform 
law for the whole State. It must be conceded that had 
such a law been established in the beginning, it would 
have entailed injury, either to the population in the large 
cities, or seriously injured the business of the pharmacists 
in the small towns and the country. The demands upon 
the pharmacist in the large cities are such that a com- 
paratively high grade, and in many cases a very high 
grade, of professional education is absolutely necessary for 
the satisfactory performance of his duties. In the small 
towns and in the country, this may not be always so 
necessary ; at least the small amount of purely profes. 
sional duties that constitutes part of the volume of busi- 
ness of a country pharmacist did not perhaps justify him 
in engaging the high-priced services of a trained assistant. 
In compliance with this recognized condition of things, 
Pharmacy Boards were at first confined to the large cities 
of New York and Brooklyn. The increasing number of 
graduates of pharmacy, however, and the more active par- 
ticipation of members of the profession from all sections 
of the State in the pharmaceutical meetings, has brought 
about a gradual approximation of the standard of education 
required of the country pharmacist to that of his confreres 
in the large cities. Indeed, there are many of the best 
educated men situated in the country, and a fair count 
would probably show that the large cities contain about 
an equal proportion of poorly educated members as may 
now be still found in the country. These considerations, 
as well as the successful establishment and working of 
single pharmacy laws in other States, likewise possessing 
very large cities, make it pretty certain that the enact- 
ment of a single pharmacy law for the whole State of New 
York is a thing to be brought about in the near future. 



THE Editors of the American PmchYiower very shrewdly 
inquire just what we are to understand by the state- 
ments, so commonly met with in medicctl journals, that 
the use of such or such a remedy was attended with 
** good results." 

The number of pharmaceutical chemists in Great Bri- 
tain at the close of 1886 was 2,198, and the number of 
chemists and druggists was 11,249; a total of 13,447. 
During the year the number registered in both classes 
diminished by 120. 



Stanislaus Limousin, the well-known French pharma- 
cist, died on April 7th, at the age of fifty-five years. He 
has been connected with many important advances in 
pharmaceutical practice and literature, but abroad he is 
probably best known through his wafer capsule appara- 
tus, which has been introduced in every country. 

Prof. Victor C. Vaughn is to have charge of^^® 
School of Hygiene to be organized in connection with the 
University of Michigan and under the direction of the 
State Board of Health. 

Boussingault (Jean-Baptiste-Joseph-Dieudonne), the 
celebrated chemist,, died on May 12th, in Paris, his native 
place. He was bom in 1802. After graduating at the bt. 
Etienne School of Mines, he was sent by an Englwh com- 
pany to South America to reopen old abandoned min^. 
He was at first successful, and found time to publish oo- 
servations on tropical phenomena, which attracted mucn 
attention, notably on the part of Humboldt, who was then 
working in the same field. But soon war broke out oe- 
tween Spain and its colonies, and Boussingault ^fs <)D- 
liged to abandon the enterprise. He joined the stall oi 
BoUvar, the Libertador, but remained ever more oi a 
scientist than a soldier, exploring to ^^t advance 
Bolivia, Venezuela, and the country situated between 
Carthagena and the mouths of the Orinoco. Betumi^ 
to France in 1833, he was appointed a prof essor of chemw- 
try to the Lyons Faculty of Sciences, and s^^n was 
elected to the presidency of the same faculty, m iw», 
he was elected to the Academy of Sciences, and accepiea 
the chair of agricultural chedistry at the Pans Conserva- 
tory of Arts-et-M^tiers. For a while^ he wasted his time 
on politics, during the short-lived Republic of 1»*»;^".'. 
soon returned to his favorite study— chennstry. ine ap 
plication of the science to agriculture was the brancn «« 
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selected. His more important works bear upon the 
management of soils, feeding of cattle, analysis of 
manures, composition of atmospheric air, rural economy, 
and agricultural and physiological chemistry. 

The Wholesale Druggists' Life Insurance Company, 
recently chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania, is to 
have its main office in Philadelphia. Robert Shoemaker 
has been made the president, and Edward H. Hance the 
secretary. The company will have a guarantee fund of 
$100,000, and the patronage is limited to wholesale drug- 
gists, of which there are estimated to be 650 in the 
United States. Bisks amounting to more than $100,000 
were offered at the date of incorporation, and a business 
of $1,500,000 is expected within the first year. An execu- 
tive committee of 35 has been ap^inted, including the 
9 directors required by Pennsylvania laws to be residents 
of that State. 

Juries for the coming French Exhibition.— M. Edou- 
Ard Lockroy, the Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
appointed, on March 12th, the admission committees for 
most sections of the International Exposition for 1889. 

For Class 45, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, an ad- 
mission committee of twenty-five members has been ap- 
pointed, as follows:— Messrs. Armet de Lisle, quinine 
manufacture; Barbe, dynamite; A. Blouet, glue and oils; 
de Bonnard (of Coignet & Co.) ; Senator Li§on Chiris, es- 
sential oils; Ph. de Clermont, professor; Debray, acade- 
mician; Felix Dehajrnin, expert; D. G^rnez, professor; 
jA. Gicquel, pharmacist; C. Guibal, india-rubber; Ernest 
Hardy, expert; Houet, paints and varnishes; Jules 
Kolb, chemical manufacturer; Lindet, professor; Linnet, 

flycerin; Nicolas- Victor Masson, mihtary pharmacist; 
enator Naquet, chemist, author of the divorce law ; E. 
Peligot, professor; A. Poirrier, aniline colors; Alfred 
Riche, professor at the College of Pharmacy; Senator 
Scheurer-Kestner, chemist; Froost, professor; A. V6e, 
wholesale druggist; Frederic Wurtz, pharmacist, a son 
of the late Ch. Adolphe Wurtz. 

For Class 28, perfumery, the following have been ap- 
X>ointed:— Messrs. A. Chouet (firm of Dr. Pierre); Ea- 
mond Coudray; Gallet p^re; Oume Guerlain; Lecarron 
<firm of Gell6); L'Hote, expert; PivSt; Paul Prot (firm 
•of Lubin) A. Raynaud.— C^ew. and Drugg, 

The Amsterdam Quinine Works.— In the India Mer- 
-cury, some additional particulars are given concerning 
the future of this concern, which was recently sold by 
public auction at about £8,400. It is proposed to furnish 
the wgrks with improved machinery for the extraction of 
alkaloids from cinchona bark, and thus to increase the 
producing capacity from 8,000 lbs., the former standard, 
to 18,000 lbs. per annum. Tiiis wiU entail an outlay of 
about £2,800. The works will resume operations with a 
capital of £21,000, of which the public will be invited to 
contribute £8,500, in shares of 500 fiorins, or about £42 
each. The purchaser of the concern, Mr. W. Sieger, to- 
gether with a few weU-known Amsterdam firms, among 
which are the Dutch Trading Company, S. B. Zeveryn, 
A. d' AiUy & Sons, and C. F. BDehringer &; Sons, of Mann- 
heim. The latter firm will take over technical manage- 
ment of the new company, and a chemist trained at their 
Mannheim works has been appointed technical manager 
of the Amsterdam manufactory. — Chem. and Drugg, 

The Britiah Fharm%cop(Bia.~In the course of the pro- 
ceedings of the British General Medical Council, the Pnar- 
macopoeia Committee reported that, up to the present 
time, 22,925 copies of the edition of the [new BritislQ Phar- 
macopoeia of 1885 have been sold. The production of the 
work, including the first reprint, has cost £3,475 9^. 3d., 
and tne amount received has oeen £4,519 6^. lid. Includ- 
ing 75 copies on hand, this leaves a balance to the good of 
£1,047 17«. 8i. Another reprint of 3^000 copies from the 
stereotype plates has been ordered. Dr. Attfield has sub- 
mitted a first annual report on the Pharmacopoeia.^ 
Chem, and Drugg, 

Harvard's ;two hundred and fiftieth anniversary and 
Columbians one hundredth seem insignificant when we 
read that the University of Balo^na will next spring cele- 
brate the eight hundredth anniversary of its supposed 
foundation, the exact date of which is not known. 

North Carolina Fharmaoeutical Assooiation. — The 
eighth annual meeting of this Association wiU be held at 
Asheville on Wednesday. August 3d. Mr. W. C. Car- 
michael, of Asheville, is tne Local Secretary, and Mr. A. 
W. Rowland, of Wilson, the President. 

Massaohusetts College of Pharmacy.— At the annual 
meeting, held Monday, June 6th, the following officors for 
1887-88 were chosen: President, Henry Canning; vice- 
presidents, Samuel A. D. Sheppard, Ph.G., Wimam C. 
Durkee, Ph.G. ; recordine secretary, Charles C. Williams, 
Ph.G., M.D. ; corresppnaing secretary, William P. Saw- 
yer; treasurer, H. K. Appleton, Jr., Ph.G. ; auditor, 
Linus D. Drury, Ph. G. : trustees, Solomon Carter, E. 
Waldo Cutler, Benjamin F. Stacey, John G, Godding, Ph.- 
O., George M. Hoyt, Ph.G., Charles A. Siegmund, John 
G. BenedictJPJiQ^., John W. O'Mealey, Ph.G. ; actuary, 
Charles C. Williams, Ph.G., M.D. 



Amsrioan Pharmaoeutioal Association.— The following 
programme of entertainment has been arranged by the 
entertainment committee : 

Tuesday evening^ September 6th.— Reception and prom- 
enade concert at the Grand Hotel, tendered to all visiting 
members by the druggists of Cincinnati. 

Wednesday evening, S|eptember 7th. — Vocal and instru- 
mental concert at Music Hall. The great organ, the second 
in size in the world, may be heard to excellent advantage 
on this oecision. The concert will be given under the 
auspices of the ** Apollo Club," a trained chorus of 40 male 
voices. 

Thursday evening, September 8th. — Entertainment to be 
provided for by the committee. 

Friday, September 9th.— Carriage drive through the 
city and suburbs, visiting Eden Park, the West Museum 
of Art, Walnut Hills, Avondale, Clifton; ending at the 
Zoological Garden with a banquet. 

Visitors desiring to leave for their homes can reach the 
city in time for earlv evening trains. Visiting ladies will 
be entiertained bv the local committee of ladies, and car- 
riages placed at their disposal during the convention. 

Spent Ginger. 

We have recently referred to the use of spent ginger as 
an adulteraat of pepper. For some time, it is reported, 
this useless material has been employed for adulterating 
ordinarv- ginger. The diminished pungency is coun- 
teracted by soaking the ginger in an infusion of capsi- 
cum. The giager is then put through e drying process, 
and afterwards ground, but as there are no visible parti- 
cles of capsicum, the adulteration cannot be detected by 
the eye, and an analysis, which the purchaser does not 
care to have made, has to be resorted to. The ginger so 
prepared is stated to go entirely into the hands of those 
aerated-water makers who have to meet the demand for 
a very cheap article. Latterly, however, capsicum itself 
has been resorted to by many of these manufacturers, 
and their ** ginger " preparations have not a trace of the 
agreeable flavor of gvager.—Chem. and Drugg, 

Flavoring Extracts. 

Cooks, confectioners, and others engaged in the prepar- 
ation of food and drinks are in the hs^it of using various 
artificial perfumes, which in chemical language are such 
bodies as amylic valerianate, amylic butyrate, ethyLLc 
butyrate, propylic ether, and caprylic alcohol. The odor 
and flavor of the apple, the pear, the pineapple, the straw- 
berry, and the raspberry can thus be imitated. The imi- 
tations not only remove the necessity for the use of the 
natural fruits, but are less expensive, and, besides having 
perfect similitude with them, give the appropriate flavor 
m a more accentuated form. 

MM. Poincare and Vallois have sought to ascertain 
whether these artificially prepared perfumes possess poi- 
sonotus properties by injecting them under the skin of ani- 
mals, as well as introducing them into the stomach. Dogs 
and guinea-pigs can withstand even large doses of these 
substances when injected under the skin; but these ani- 
mals can be poisoned by sufficiently large doses, and then 
the symptoms set in rapidly. The most constant toxic 
symptom was great prostration, which was followed in a 
variable time by coma. These phenomena were less mark- 
ed in the dog than the guinea-pig. All the animals were 
troubled with violent nasal irritation and sneezing, and 
distressed breathing was always evidenced by over-action 
of the respiratory muscles. An excessive secretion of mu- 
cus from the bronchial tubes was also noticed. Notwith- 
standing the gravity of the symptoms, the majority of 
the animals recovered. The practical outcome of these ex- 
periments is to sanction the use of infinitesimal doses, such 
as are already employed for artificial fiavoring of aliments. 
— Zymotechnic Magazine, 

[It is worthy of note that in the case of many of these 
artificial fiavors, the resemblance to the natural flavor is 
greatest in their odor, and that the impression upon the 
sense of taste is not equally apparent. ---Ed. A. D.] 

More New Elements. 

Alexander Prinqle has announced to the British As- 
sociation the discovery of several new elements in veins 
contained in quartz of silurian rocks, found on his countnr 
seat in the county of Selkirk. One or these elements which 
is very difficult to separate from various other elements— in 
fact, it appears to occupy a position between several of the 
usually recognized analytical groups — ^has been provision- 
ally cahedpolymnestum (Pm) . Another, related to iron, has 
not been named so far. A third, which has the molecular 
weight 95.4, is black like charcoal, and has been named 
erebodium (Eh), A fourth, having the molecular weight 
43.6 or thereabouts, has been called gadenium, A firth, 
which resembles lead in color and softness, is easily melt- 
ed, forms yellow and green salts, and otherwise much re- 
sembles nickel and cobalt, has remained unnam^ so far. 
B^ally, a sixth element, a metalloid of a sunset red metal- 
lic lustre and a molecular weight of 43.2, has been called 
hesperin or hesperisium (He). [Why not preferably hespe- 
rium ?— Ed. Am. Dr.]— After Deutsch, Chem. Zeit, 
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Notes on Camphor.'^ 



The area of diBtribution of the Cinnamomum Camphora 
is an extensive one, including not only the greater part of 
China proper, especially the southeastern and eastern lit- 
toral, but also the islands of Hainan and Formosa and the 
southern part of Japan to about 36"* northern latitude. 
But it may be taken for granted that very little, if any, of 
the camphor produced on the Chinese mainland is ever 
exported ; in fact, there are reasons to believe that the 
trees have been exterminated in many provinces, and that 
the Chinese may ere long themselves oe entirely depend- 
ent upon the foreign article for their home consumption. 
On the island of uiainan the camphor industry is of very 
little importance, and from a commercial point of view 
Formosa and Japan are therefore the only countries 
which need be taKen into account when reviewing the 
probable future of the article. The Formosa Camphor, 
which is grayer in color, and generally damper than the 
Japanese variety, reaches our market in cases of about 
1 cwt., and its price is on an average from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per cwt., or say about 4 per cent below that of the Japan- 
ese camphor. 

The island of Formosa, nominally tributary to China, 
is inhabited by one of the most savage races on the face 
of the globe. Various attempts on the part of European 
nations to obtain a hold on the island have failed, but ol 
late the Chinese have been making a determined and ap- 
parently successful attempt to subjugate the country by 
the practical though by no means easy expedient of exter- 
minating the aborigines by fire and sword. Bands of 
Chinese from time to time make an excursion into the in- 
terior in order to collect camphor (for along the littoral 
the trees are all but exterminated) and carry the crudely- 
distilled article to Tamsui, the principal part of the island, 
where it is packed in tubs and shippea mostly to Hong 
Eong. Upon its arrival at that port it is repacked into 
cases and distributed to Europe, America, and various 
Asian countries. 

It appears that formerly some sort of rough control was 
exercised over the camphor-distilling parties by requiring 
the collectors to take out a (Government license. Quite re- 
cently, it seems, camphor distiUing has been made a Gov- 
ernment monopoly by the Chinese authorities, who are 
governing the island ; and, since the Chinese invasion 
as been crowned with success^ the exports of camphor, 
which in 1884 and 1885 had dwindled to next to notning, 
have again assumed very much larger proportions. 

The mountains in the mterior of Formosa, especially in 
the northern part of the island, are still covered with cam- 
phor trees, but these are ruthlessly destroyed as the Chi- 
nese invasion progresses, and their place is taken by other 
cultures, such as tea and indigo, which yield a much 
quicker return. The total extinction of the camphor-lau- 
reb in Formosa is therefore, to all appearances, a question 
of, perhaps, not more than twelve or fifteen years, at the 
end of which period the Chinese camphor of our markets 
may have become a thing of the past. 

The probable future of the camphor industry in Japan 
is to some eittent a matter of conjecture, as it is difficult 
to obtain entirely reliable data ; but a careful comparison 
of the information vouchsafed by the most trustworthy 
sources favors the assumption that in this country also the 
destruction of camphor laurels has, for some time at least, 
been proceeding at a much faster pace than the raising of 
new traces. 

Japan now yields about three or four times as much 
camphor as Formosa. The Japanese provinces of Tosa 
and Satsuma are the centres of the camphor industry. 
The product distilled there is taken to the capital of Tosa 
and shipped to Osaka, where it passes into the hands of 
European dealers, who export it via Hiogo. Large quan- 
tities are also obtained in Kin Sin, the southernmost isl- 
and of Japan, and brought into commerce partly via 
Nagasaki, the only port on that island, and partly via 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, to which ports the camphor is 
conveyed by native craft. 

Danger Attending the Use of Pure Terebene. 

Dr. Harvet, of Birmingham, describes in the British 
Medical Journal the case of a man aged 56, a chronic 
asthmatic, who suffered from the beginning of December 
with severe bronchitis, with profuse muco-purulent ex- 
pectoration: '* On December 21st, he began to take pure 
terebene (ten drops on sugar every four hours) with great 
advantage, the expectoration diminishing to nil, and the 
dyspncBa being much relieved. After the treatment had 
been continued for three days, the patient was seized with 
intense pain in the region of the left kidney, shooting into 
the pelvis and down the left thij^h, with blood in the urine 
and severe strangury. Cessation of the terebene treat- 
ment, together with the use of poultices and the adminis- 
tration of opiimi internally, resulted in speedy relief, and 
left little doubt that the condition was ore of intense rtnal 
congestion caused by the terebene." 



* From an editorial article on camphor in the Chemist and Druggist (May 
8t8l*. 



LEVEB COBKSCBEW.; 

THE lever corkscrew which is here illustrated is a Ger- 
man contrivance for opening bottles, which is based on 
the principle of the so-called ^Hazy tongs." and is very 
simple. While shut, the corksci^w is nrmly screwed 
into the cork, and traction is then made at the handle. 
This causes the ** tongs " to spread and to press upon the 
neck of the bottle, at the same time while the screw- 
portion bearing the cork is lifted by the double leverage. 
The removal of corks is greatly facilitated by this contri- 
vance, and the bottle is protected against fracture by the 
simultaneous application of the lever at both sides. The 




little apparatus, therefore, fulfils the purpose of removing^ 
corks rapidly and safely. Price, 4.50 marks; free of pos- 
tage, 5 marks. Apply to B. Cohn, Berlin, S. W,, Leip- 
zigerstrasse 88. 

AFPABATUS FOB HEATING FLUIDS USED 
UNDEB FBES8UBE. 

D George E. Brewer, in the Jour, of Cutaneous and 
m Oenito-Urinary Diseases describes an apparatus 
which he has used* for urethral injections, whicn might 
be made available in pharmaceutical processes, as for ex- 
ample, where filtration under pressure requires the 
liquid to be kept hot. We here reproduce the illustra- 
tion which requires no explanation. A desirable addition 
tb such an apparatus would be a thermometer with coarse 
registration. 



£ 




Tobacoo Fungus. — A fungus which is known to affect 
henbane leaves in Europe, Peronospora Hyoscyami De 
Bary, has lately been noticed in the leaves of Nicotiana 
glauca in California, and it is feared lest it may spread 
to the tobacco plantations in the United States (^a/tire, 
March 31st. p. 321). As this fungus has been found in 
England, tnere is a possibility of its spreading to the 
tobacco cultivated in this country, which grows under 
conditions less favorable to its vitality than in the United 
States. — Pharm, Joum. 
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The Therapeutic Value of Oleum Hyoecyami and of 
other ''Olea ooota. " 

As is well known, the oleum hyoscyami and other ** oils " 
of narcotic herhs are merely olive oil (or some other 
blaad fatby oil) which has been impregnated by heat or 
other means with whatever constituents were soluble in 
the oil. Generally more stress has been laid upon the 
appearance of these preparations than upon their alka- 
loidal contents, a handsome grean color being above all 
highly prized. 

Mr. Dieterich has recently examined some of these pro- 
ducts, made by himself with all possible care. Having 
previously analyzed the extract made from the same 
ny oscyamus which was utilized in the preparation of the 
*' oleum hyoscyami," and having found this to contain at 
least 0.75^ of hyoscy amine, he ascertained that a corre- 
sponding portion or the oil contained only about iV^li of 
this quantity of alkaloid. Before describmg his modus 
operandi in the assay of the oil, we will give a brief ab- 
stract of his method of assay of extract of hyoscyamus 
and of other extracts : 

Triturate 0.2 Gm. of powdered lime, made by i^ition 
from marble, with 3 Gm. of water ; and mix this well 
with 2 Gm. of the extract to be examined (assuming it to 
be either belladonna, conium, aconite, or hyoscyamus). 
When it is dissolved, add 10 Gm. more of powdered lime, 
and rub until a dry powder results. By means of a con- 
tinuous extraction apparatus, extract the mass, packed 
in a little glass-cylinaer, with ether. In the case of bella- 
donna, aconite, and hyoscyamus, the extraction will be 
completed in about 45 minutes. In the case of conium, 
at least two hours will be required. To make sure, the 
extraction with ether ought to be repeated. Transfer 
the etheral solution to a capsule, rinsing the flask in which 
it has been contained with ether. Add 1 C.c. of distilled 
water and evaporate the ether carefully on a water-bath 
at a temperature not exceeding 30® C. (86** F.), taking care 
that no vapors of any volatile acid (nitric, hydrochloric 
acetic, etc., acid) come in contact with it, to pre- 
vent even the slightest trace of the respective alkaloids 
from being neutralized. Dissolve the final residue in 0.5 
Gm. of diluted alcohol (sp. gr. 0.892), dilute the solution 
with 10 C.c. of distilled water, add 1 or 2 drops of rosohc 
acid solution (1 : 100 alcohol), titrate with tJv normal sul- 
phuric acid— that is, such as contains 0.049 Gm. of HtSO* 
in 1 liter, or of which 1 C.c. contains 0.00049 Gm. of HjSO*. 

Eac4i cubic centimeter of this acid neutralizes, re- 
spectively, according to the author : 

0.00289 Qm. of atropine or hyoscy amine, 

0.00523 Gra. of aconitine, 

0.(K)127 Gm. of coniine, 

For extract of belladonna, the author had found the re- 
sults to vary between 1.142 and 1.184 per cent in alka- 
loids. 

Extract of Aconite, between 1.252 and 1.305. 

Extract of Conium, 0.589 to 0.622. 

Extract of Hyoscyamus, 0.551 to 0.780 per cent. 

CJoming back now to the Oleum Hyoscyami, we will 
give the process followed by the author in assaying it. 

500 Gm. of the oil were shaken with 4 successive por^ 
tions of 200 Gm. of alcohol mixed with 4 drops of di- 
luted sulphuric acid. The united liquors were filtered and 
evaporated on a tared capsule at a eentle heat (not ex- 
ceeding60'= C.=140** F.) until the residue amounted to 10 
Gm. This was mixed with 50 Gm. of water in a test- 
tube, the mixture well shaken, filtered through a wetted 
filter, and the residue left behind once more treated in the 
same manner. The united acid filtrates were again evap- 
orated below 60 C, triturated with two Gm. of powdered 
limo, afterwards with 10 more Gm. of the same, and the 
mixture extracted with ether precisely as described in the 
preceding process. The ethereal extract was evaporated 
to 1,5 Gm., mixed with 0.6 Gm. of diluted alcohol (0.892), 
and then with 10 Gm. of water. Next 1 drop of solution 
of rosolic acid was added, and lastly enough of the j^^ 
sulphuric acid, of which 3.5 C.c. were consumed, which 
correspond to 0.010115 Gm. of hyoscyamine in the total 
500 Gm. of the oil. 

Diederich states correctly that the process followed in 
making these oils from narcotic herbs is faulty in this, that 
the alkaloids are not set free from their salts so as to en- 
able them to be dissolved by the oil. He therefore pro- 
poses to set the alkaloids free by the use of ammonia, which 
nas the further advantage that it greatly increases the 
brilUancjr of the green chlorophyll color upon which so 
much weight is laid. He found that this use of ammonia 
increased the quantity of hyoscyamine contained in the 
oil to triple the amount present in the ordinary prepara- 
tion. The process he recommends is as follows : 

Mix 20 parts of water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960) with 
750 parts of alcohol, moisten with it 1,000 parts of coarsely 
powdered hyoscyamus leaves, firmly press the damp pow- 
der in a porcelain vessel, tie parchment paper over it and 
let it stand 12 hours. Next transfer it to a large porcelain 
vessel, pour upon it 5,000 parts of olive oil, stir well, and 
heat it, imder occasional stirring, upon a steam bath at a 
temperature of 50"-60''C. (122''-140' F.). Then express and 
filter. A higher temperature results in loss of alkaloid. — 
After RuncUichau (Prag), No. 17. 



AN IMPROVED THEBMO-BEGIJLATOB.'^ 

THE most effective and most easily adjusted thermo- 
regulator so far proposed, appears to be that of Prof. 
Lothar Meyer, of which we give a description here. 

A is the tube through which the gas enters. The inner 
end of this tube is not contracted, out maintains its di- 
ameter to the end, but it has a very acute triangle cut 
out near the end (as shown by the shaded space a in the 
cut). This triangular opening must be made with the 
greatest care, the edges perfectly straight and smooth 
(not sharp) and running to a fine sht at the top, so that 
the current of gas may be adjusted as delicately as pos- 
sible. The reserve opening at D must be made just small 
enough to prevent tne burner from going out, while it 
should not, on the other hand, allow so much gas to pass 
as would sensibly increase the heat. The gas-tube A is 
ground gas-tight into the neck B, which is portion of the 
metallic mounting of the outer tube of tne regulator. 
This outer tube contains, at its lower end, the reservoir 
of mercury, which fills the space 6 and rises in the narrow 
funnel-shaped tube, by expansion, until it partly or en- 
tirely covers the triangular sht of the gas-tube at a. By 
raising or lowering the gas-tube (A), the admission of gas 
to the burner is regulated. The rough adjustment is made 
by means of the handle E, with wnich the tube may be 
raised or lowered in the neck. It is thei^ fastened with 
the set-screw F, The fine adjust- 
ment may now be made by turning 
the micrometer screw (5, which 
causes the upper portion of the me- 
tallic neck to rise or to descend ac- 
cording as it is turned. As one re- 
volution of the screw causes a rise 
or depression of the tube by J milli- 
meter, and the circumference of the 
screw is divided into twenty degrees, 
it follows that the adjustment ma^ 
be brought to ^ millimeter. But it 
is easy to make the graduations so 
that the rise or depression of the 
gas-tube by 1 Mm. will indicate a 
change of temperature by exactly 
0.1 degree (centigrade), or a multi- 
ple thereof. (Consequently, it is pos- 
sible to adjust the temperature oi an 
apparatus (drying oven, etc.) by 
means of this instrument to ^iv of 
a degree. 

As is evident from the shape of 
the regulator, it is intended to be 
introduced, by means of a perforated 
cork, into a neck of the urying ap- 
paratus or drying oven. The gas 
main is connected with A, and the 
burner with G, bjr means of rubber 
tubing. Recently it has been shown 
by Alex. Kaleczinsky that more ac- 
curate and constant results are ob- 
tained, and less annoyance is experi- 
enced from the volatilization of the mercury, if the ther- 
mo-regulator is kept outside of the drying oven, and a 
plain empty glass-tube filled with air fitted into the regu- 
lator (compare our July number, 1886, page 133). 

In our opinion it would be a simple matter to combine 
the s£dient features of both of these instruments. Were 
the attachment for accurately regulating the adjustment 
of the inner tube by a graduated scale and a micrometer 
screw combined with the principle involved in Kaleczin- 
sky's apparatus, in which the regulator proper is never 
exposed to direct heat, we believe that the apparatus 
would become still more exact and practical. 

Assaying Laudanum. 

A READY method of assaying laudanum, recommended 
by Chas. Bullock, consists in evaporating the tincture on 
a water-bath to i, and adding to the thick fluid extract 
enough pure kaolin (white china clay) to form a thick 
paste. Water is then added gradually, with stirring, to 
make it a homogeneous mixture, which is then trans- 
ferred to a wet filter. After the liquid has filtered 
through, wash the remsunder until the filtrate is clear 
and ceases to be bitter. The washings are evaporated 
and added to the first filtrate, which is then tested for 
morphia in the usual way. The keu)lin serves to sepa- 
rate the particles of resin, and permits complete extrac- 
tion of the soluble portions. 




^f^ 



Purpura Hemorrhagica ttora taking Coal-Oil.— Dr. P. 

GuNTBRMANN reports a case of a boy about five years old 
who suffered from purpura hemorrhagica from swallow- 
ing about two tablespoonftils of coal-oil. — Amer. Pract. 
and News, May 14th, '87. 

The Expressed Juioe of Bumex Aeetosa is recommend- 
ed by Dr. J. Lamb, of Aurora, Ind., as an escharotic appli- 
cation to epithelioma in cases where operative measures 
are inadmissible.— t/cmr. Amer. Med, Assoc. 

* After Deutsche Cbem. Zeit, No. 88. 
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On Color Tests for Strychnine and other Alkaloids. 

The following characteristic and delicate test for iden* 
tifyiDg strychnine does not appear to have been noticed. 

The alkaloid on a glass slide oraporcelain crucible lid, 
is dissolved in a drop of dilute nitric acid, and gently 
heated ; to the warm solution a very minute quantity of 
powdered potassium chlorate is added, which will produce 
an intense scarlet color ; one or two drops of ammonia 
will change this to a brownish color, giving a brownish 
precipitate ; the mixture is then evaporated to dryness, 
when it leaves a dark green residue, dissolved by, a drop 
of water to a green solution, changed to orange-brown by 
potash, and becoming green again with nitric acid ; these 
last changes of color may be repeated any number of 
times. 

The green coloring-matter is evidently a product of the 
action of ammonia upon the scarlet body ; for if this be 
bleached by heating or by excess of chlorate before the 
ammonia is added, the residue on evaporation is li^ht 
brown, and yields with potash a bright yellow solution 
which is nearly bleached by nitric acid. 

No other of the commonly occurring alkaloids which I 
have tried could be mistaken for strychnine by the above 
test, but each of them exhibits some ]>ecuharity when 
treated in the same way, which would give a clue to its 
identity. This will be seen in the subjoined table, in 
which the teals are supposed to be applied to the same 
portion of the alkaloid, as described: 



absent, it is necessary to add more of the salts, so as to 
increase the body of the ink. Inks made with tannin re- 
quire more time to get black. 

3. Solution of Indigostdphate of Sodium. 

Introduce 150 parts of fuming sulphuric acid into a flask 
placed in cold water, and gradually add, avoiding increase 
of temperature, 80 parts of powdered indigo, previously 
dried at 212' F. Cork the flask and set it aside for 8 days 
at the ordinary indoor temperature. Meanwhile prepare 
a filtered solution of 20B parts of carbonate of socuiun 
and 430 parts of distiUed water, add this in small quanti- 
ties, at the end of 8 days, avoiding loss by effervescence, 
warm gently to remove retained carbonic acid, and finally 
add water to make the total weight 800 parts. 

4. Solution of Crtuie Acetate of Iron. 

Macerate 10 parts of iron-turnings with 100 parts of 
wood vinegar as long as any gas is given off ; then digest 2 
or 3 hours at a temperature not exceeding 122'' F., filter, 
and adjust the filtrate to the spec. grav. 1.116. 

5. Alizarin Ink (also Copying Ink). 

a. Dissolve 50 parts of green sulphate of iron in 750 
parts of ink body B (cold), and then add the following in- 
gredients in the order named : distilled water 100, solution 
of indigosulphate of sodium 150, solution of acetate of iron 
25, chloride of ammonium 20^ sulphate of sodium 20, sugar 
20 parts. 



TABLE OF COLOR-TESTS. 



Strychnine.. 
Brucine. . . . 



Narcotine... 
Morphine. . . 

Quinine 

Ginchonine. 
Caffeine 



HNO.. 



Cold. 



( Scarlet.. . 
i Violet. . . 



Orange-red. 



Heated. 
Pink 

Yellow 

Bright yellow. 
Yellow 



KClOa. 



Scarlet.. 

Yellow. . 

Yellow. . 
YeUow.. 



Pale yellow. 



NH.. 



Brownish precipitate. 

Bright yellow 

Dark brown 

Red-brown 

Qreen precipitate 

White precipitate. . . . 
Bleached 



Residue. 



Green 

Green 

Dark brown. . 
Light brown « 
Light brown., 
Light brown.. 
; yellow. , 



KHO. 



Orange 

Dark brown... 

Dark brown... 
Light brown.. 
Light brown.. 



HNOt. 



Green. 

Green; brown. 

Reddish yelloiv 
Light brown. 
Light brown. 



Some few months ago, I drew attention, in the Chemical 
New8, to the use of bromine-water in the detection of alka- 
loids. I find that a more convenient reagent can be made 
by mixing a weak Solution of potassiiun chlorate with 
enough strong hydrochloric acid to turn it bright yellow. 
This euchlorine solution is added by degrees to the solu- 
tion of the alkaloid in Hdl, which is hoiled after each 
addition. 

Strychnine gives a fine red color, bleached by excess 
and returning when boiled. 

Brucine gives a violet color in the cold, which is bleached 
by excess and restored by boiling. 

Narcotine gives a bright yellow color in the cold, which 
becomes pink on boiling and adding more of the euchlo- 
rine solution. 

2uinine gives a faint yellowish pink on boiling, 
fter coloring the solution, weak ammonia is gradually 
added. 

Strychnine gives a yellow color unchanged by boiling. 

Brucine gives the same. 

Narcotine gives a dingy green, becoming brown on boil- 
ing. 

Quinine gives a bright green, becoming yellow on 
boiling. 

Morphine gives no reaction; but if, after boiling with 
the euchlorine solution, the liquid be cooled and • aUowed 
to remain in contact with zinc for a minute or two, it will 
give the characteristic pink reaction with ammonia.— 
C. L. Bloxam, in the Chem, NewSy April 7th, 1887. 

New Formulas for Ink. 
Frqm a series of new formulae given by Eugen Dieterich 
in his "Neues Pharmaceutisches Manuale" (Berlin, 1887), 
we select a few as specimens, remarking at the same time 
that they have been declared by experts to be among the 
best ever published : 

I. NUTGALL INKS. 

1. Ink-Body A. 

Macerate 200 parts of coarsely powdered Chinese galls 
for 24 hours with 750 parts of distilled water, strain and 
express. Upon the residue pour 350 parts of boiling dis- 
tilled water and express after one hour. Triturate 6 parts 
of white bole with the mixed strained liquids, raise once 
to boiling, removing the scum, and then filter through 
flannel-bags. Wash the latter with water, until the total 
weight of the filtrate is 1,000 parts. 

2. Ink-Body B, 

300 parts of coarsely powdered Chinese galls, and 100 
parts of fustic in coarse powder are extracted, as in the 
preceding case, with 750 parts of cold and 350 parts of 
boiling distilled water, the united strained liquids clarified 
with five parts of white bole, and the weight of the final 
filtrate made up to 1,000 parts. 

In place of the extract of galls, tannin may be used ; but 
in this case, as the other constituents of the extract are 



6. Mix tannin 50, green sulphate of iron 40, chloride of 
sodium 25, sugar 25, bisulphate of potassium 7.5, bensoic 
acid 2, dry indigocarmine 3, and picric acid 0.5 parts, 
with 1,000 parts of boiling water. 

Either of these inks is decanted into a bottle which must 
be well stoppered. After a fortnight, the clear ink may 
be drawn oft from the sediment. 

These inks will retain their copying auaUt^ for a period 
not exceedinj^ twenty-four hours. Fresn writing furnishes 
brilliant copies. 

6. B/ue Nvtgall Office-Ink (Ultramarine-Ink). 

a. Mix 500 parts of ink-body A with a cold mixture pre- 
pared from: distilled water 300 parts, green sulphate of 
iron 30 parts, sugar 20 parts, hydrochloric acid 2 parts. 
Also dissolve, witn a gentle heat, 2 parts of water-soluble 
aniline blue m 200pcui» of distillea water, and add this 
when cold to the nuxture first prepared. 

b. Dissolve 40 parts of tannin, 30 of sulphate of iron. 35 
of sugar and 2 of hydrochloric acid in 900 parts of distilled 
water, and add to it a solution of 2 parts of water-soluble 
aniline blue in 100 parts of dist. water prepared hy heat 
and then cooled. 

Decant as in the preceding inks. 



7. Bed Copying Ink. (<* Imperial Ink," * 
•• Crownlnk," "Coral-Ink," etc.) 



Isatin-lnk, 



Dissolve 50 parts of extract of logwood, in a mortar, m 
760 parts of distilled water without the aid of heat, add 2 
parts of chromate of potassium and set aside. After 
twenty-four hours add a solution of 3 p. of oxalic acid, 20 
p. of oxalate of ammonium, and 40 p. of sulphate of alu- 
minium, and 200 p. of distilled water, and again set aside 
for twenty-four hours. Now raise it once to boiling in a 
bright copper kettle, add 50 p. of wood vinegar, and aft»r 
cooling, nil into bottles which must be corked. After ft 
f ortnignt decant. 

This ink is red in thin layers, writes red, mves excellent 
copies in brownish color, and turns blackish-brown upon 
the paper. 

8. Violet Copying Ink. (HsBmatinlnk; Victoria- Ink, etc.) 

Dissolve 40 parts of extract of logwood, 5 of oxalic add, 
and 30 of sulphate of aluminium, without heat, in 800 
parts of distilled water and 10 parts of glycerin; let stena 
twenty-four hours; then add a solution of 5 parts of w- 
chromate of potassium in 100 parts of distilled water, ana 
again set asiae for twentv-four hours. Now raise the nux- 
ture once to boiling in a bright copper boiler, mix with it, 
while hot, 50 parts of wood vinegar, and when cold ^} 
into bottles. After a fortnight decant it from the aeai- 
ment. , , 

In thin layers, this ink is reddish-violet; it writes aarx- 
violet, and furnishes bluish-violet copies. 
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Thd Bla6k-Prooe88, 

A bulok-pboobss, which will compete for favor with the 
well-known blue-process familiar to engineers and others, 
is technically known as heliography, is simple, easy, and 
inexpensive, while the prints are ink-black and are made 
from drawings or positives and negatives. We owe this 
process to Mr. Poitevin, but it has been slightly improved. 

Sensitizing aolution.—Diaaolve separately. 

1. GumArabio ISdrams. 

Water 17 oa. 

a. IVirtario Acid 13 drains. 

Water 6o».,6drams. 

8. Persulphate of Iron 8 drams. 

Water 6 oz., 6 drams. 

The third solution is poured into the second, well agi- 
tated and then these two solutions united are added to the 
fiiBt, continually stirring. When the mixture is complete 
add slowly, still stirring, 100 C.c. (3 fluid oz. 3 drams) of 
solution ot perchloride of iron at 45^ Beaum6 (spec. gr. 
1.450). FUter into a bottle and keep away from the light. 
It keeps well for a very long time. 

[Nate by Ed. Am. Dr. —We presume that by ** Persul- 
phate of Iron " the ''Solution of Tersulphate of Iron " is 
meant. So far as we know Poitevin's original process, 
modified by him in 1879, it involved the use of tartaric or 
citric acid with solution of ferric chloride only.] 

Sensitizinq the Paper. — Here especially it becomes ne- 
cessary to select a paper that is very strong, well sized, and 
as little porous as possible. By means of a large brush or 
sponge apply the sensitizing liquid very eauaJly in very 
tnin and smooth coats ; then dry as rapidly as possible 
with heat, without exceeding, however, a temperature of 
55*> C. (131** F.). The paper should dry in obscurity and be 
kept away from the light and dampness. Notwithstand- 
ing all these precautions, it does not keep well long, and 
if it is desirea to act with some certainty it is better to 
have a stock to last only a fortnight. Freshly prepared, 
it is better than a few days f^terward. It should be of a 
yellow color. 

Printing.— The tracing, made with very black ink, is 
placed in the printing-frameB, the drawing in direct 
contact with the plate ; then place over it the sensitized 
paper, the prepared side in contact with the back of 
the tracing. There is no necessity to make use of photo- 
metric bands, as the progress of insolation is sufficiently 
seen on the sensitized^ paper during the exposure. From 
yellow that it was, it should become perfectly white in the 
dear nortion ; that is to say, upon which there is no draw- 
ing oi the transfer or positive cliche that is to be copied. 
This is ascertained by raising from time to time the 
shutter of the frame. The exposure lasts from ten to 
twelve minutes in the sun ; in summer less, in winter 
more. When the exposure is ended, remove the print 
from the frame, audit should show a yellow drawing upon 
a white ground. If in the sensitizing bath a few cubic 
centimetens of a rather highly concentrated solution of 
sulphocyanide of potassium hava been added, this bath 
becomes blood red, and colors the paper the same ; in this 
case the print also whitens during exposure, but then the 
image instead of being yellow is red on a white ground. 
This substance, however, is, if we may so speak, inert, or 
wittiout any other action. It is very fugitive, and even 
disappears in a short time in obscurity ; it has no other 
use, therefore, than to render the drawing or the image 
more visible after exposure. 

Developing the Prints, — When the print has been suffi- 
ciently exposed, it is taken from the pressure frame and 
floated for a minute in the following solution, so that the 
side upon which is the image should alone be ia contact 
with the surface of the liquid, avoiding air-bubbles between 
the two surfaces. Otherwise defects would be found in 
the print. To ascertain this, raise in succession the four 
corners. The developing bath is composed as follows : 

QaXMo Acid (or tannin) 3M6 grains. 

Oxalic Acid , 1 j fO^ins. 

Water 34 oz. 

In this bath the orange, yellow or red lines are changed 
into gallate or tannate of ivon, and form, consequently, a 
veritable black writing ink as permanent as it. The print 
is then plunged into ordinary water, well rinsed, dried, 
and the print is now finished. The violet black line^ be- 
come daj'ker in drying, but unfortunately the ground, 
which appears of a pure white, often acauires, in drying. 
a light violet tint. For prints with half tones this is oi 
no importance, but for tne reproduction of plans, for ex- 
ample, it is very objectionable. By this process we have 
the satisfaction of obtaining a orawing in black lines 
similar to the original and in most cases this is sufficient. 
— American Stationer. 

•»■ 

Papayotin was used by Dr. Schwimmer ( Wiener Med. 
Woch.) in 25 cases of fissure of the tongue, some of 
which were inveterate, with excellent results. He used 
1 to 8 parte of papayotin in 10 parts each of glycerin 
and distilled water, applying the mixture from 2 to 6 
times daily, with a camePs hair brush, after drying the 
surface. Pain was stopped, and epithelium seemed to be 
renewed under its influence. 



Manufacture of Gold-Leaf. 

The extreme malleability of gold has made it a promi- 
nent metal in the useful as well as the fine arts. It has 
been calculated that from two to four million dollars' 
worth of this precious metal is annually used on orna- 
ments, in gilding, in lettering, edging of books, in sign, 
ornamental painting, and in dentistry. Of course, the 
greater proportion of this is for the first-named purpose, 
although there appears to be a great amount used in the 
other industries. A comparatively small amount is 
necessary to cover a great deal of space. A cubic inch 
. can be hammered so as to cover a space thirty-five feet 
wide and one hundred feet long, and twenty of our 
twenty-dollar gold pieces can be drawn into a wire that 
would reach arouna the globe. 

The gold-leaf beater's art is one of the most surprising 
when the result is considered. The minute films are so 
thin as hardly to retard the light, and yet possess all the 
brilliancy of color of the solid block of gold of about 22 
carats. It is first cast into bars 8 inches long, 1 inch 
wide and i inch thick, the weight being about 35 ounces. 
It is then rolled out until it is aoout as thick as your fin- 
ger nail; the "ribbon," as it is called, is then weighed 
into packages or " beatings" of 2| oimces each. Tnese 
beatings are what the men first start to work on. A man 
will cut one of these beatings (of 2i ounces) into 180 
pieces, making the pieces about an inch square. He then 
puts them into a **kutch," which is made of prepared 
paper, the size being 2i inches square ; he lays these 180 
pieces of gold between these papers, first a paper, then a 
piece of gold. He will then beat on the *' kutch " with an 
iron hammer weighing about eighteen pounds, until the 
gold is the size of the " kutch ;" these pieces are then cut 
into quarters, and then filled into a "shoder." which is 
made of gold-beater^s skin, the size bein^ tour inches 
square and holding all the pieces, numbermg 740. The 
gold-beater's skin is made from a preparation of a large 
portion of the large intestines of an ox, and the prepared 

Saper is, or may be, parchment made from calfskin, ren- 
ered clear and white by a peculiar operation that gives 
it the oppearance of writing-paper, for which purpose it 
is used to some extent. The pieces are then beaten out 
in the "shoder" with a hammer weighing about thirteen 
pounds, making them all four inches square. 

These pieces, or **shoder leaves" (as they are now 
called) are cut into quarters, making them two inches 
square, and in all 2,880 pieces or quarters of **shoder 
leaves." These are then filled into three moulds; each 
mould is made of the same material as the " shoder ; " the 
moulds are five inches square and hold 900 pieces or quar- 
ters of "shoder" each. 

The moulds are then beaten out separately with a ham- 
mer weighing about eight poimds, until the gold inside 
is very nearly square with the edge of the moulds. They 
are then sent to the girls for booking. Each girl will 
then take a mould full of gold, taking each leaf out sepa- 
rately and trimming the edges of the leaf off, making 
them 3i inches square, and as the leaves are cut they are 
put into a paper book, holding twenty -five leaves. The 
gold is then ready for sale. It is sold by the single book 
or by the pack, twenty books making a pack.— Amer. Sta- 
tioner. 

Avoidanoe of Injury in Bailroad Aooidents. 

It is very difficult to instruct a person what he had 
better to do in case of a railroad accident. It is, however, 
highly important that some proper suggestions be given. 
It might be well to have an emergency lecture prepared in 
the most careful manner, and brought to the notice of the 
travelling public, so that the injuries received shall be 
reduced to a minimum. One cannot guard against mis- 
siles in the shape of flying beams, stoves, and seats, but 
there should be certain simples rules impressed upon 
the minds of all, which they will act upon almost in- 
stinctively. It appears reasonable that it one can keep 
his place by clin^ng to his seat, he has the best chance, if 
nothing strikes him. I know oi a case where a passenger 
was riding in the front part of a smoker. He was seated 
with his Dack square against the seat. He received no 
injury whatever from a rear collision that shook the pas- 
sengers up and sprained one's back so that the patient 
laid abed two weeks. It is evident a square seat, with 
the feet upon the rail, is the best position to be in for an 
ordinary accident. One of my patients clung to her seat, 
and although her car was carried into the street, she 
escaped with very little jarring and shock. The train 
hands usually have a better chance to see what is coming, 
and may jump, but this is not considered good policy 
since the use of the Miller Patent platform and Westing- 
house air-brake. An old rule among railroad men runs: 
** Don't jump till you can seethe size of the gravel." — 
E. P. Gerry, M.D., in the Boston Med. and Surg. Jour, of 

May 19th, 1887. 

■ •»♦ 

For corns and bunions an efficient remedy is equal 
parts of castor oil and tinct. iodine. This is to bepainted 
on the part two or three times a daj,— North Carolina 
Med. Jour. 
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Some New Sugar Beaofaons. 

Dr. Hans Mousch, of Vienna, recently announced some 
new reactions for sugar (see this Journal, 1886, 168), in 
one of which a-naphthol fa used, and in the other thymol. 
Regarding the latter, David Ldndo writes in the Chem. 
News (May 20th, 1887) as follows: 

^' I have made some experiments with the thymol test 
but not with a-naphthol, for want of the reagent. Fifteen 
Gms. of thymol were dissolved in alcohol, the volume 
made up to 100 C.c.j^d two drops of this solution used in 
each experiment. The quantity of liquid taken for testing 
was always half a C.c, and of strong sulphuric acid 1 C.c. 
The acid must be quite free from oxides of nitrogen, or a 
mistake may easily be made, as will be explained further 
on. 

Dilute starch paste (one per cent starch) gave a very 
fine reaction with the test, and a 1 per cent solution of 
g^m arable (fresh) a very good one. The color was intense 
red with the gum at first, but became brownish after a lit- 
tle time from charring. On diluting with 10 C.c. water, 
and stirring, a fine purple red precipitate formed in the 
starch tube, and a dark purple one in the gum. This pre- 
cipitate is by far the most characteristic feature of the re- 
action, and will be more fully referred to presently. 

One part of cane sugar in 200,000 parts of distilled water 
gave a distinct reaction, but^one could be obtained with 
1 part of sugar in 500,000 parts of water. 

All these experiments have been several times repeated; 
the results were f oimd to be somewhat irregular. Thus 
with a dilution of 200,000 a tint was sometimes obtained 
that could not be distinguished from the color produced 
with a dilution of 100,000. This is owing chiefly to varia- 
tions in the rise of temperature that occurs on adding the 
acid, and cannot be guarded against, whatever precautions 
may be taken. 

Ail samples of normal human urine examined gave the 
reaction (or one very similar to it) when imdiluted, and 
most of them when diluted with 60 volumes of water. In 
the undiluted state the reaction was sometimes greatly 
obscured by charring, but on diluting the product with 20 
C.c. of water the purple tinge was always observable, and 
a purple precipitate tell after some time. When the urines 
were subjected te the action of the sulphuric acid alone, 
and the products diluted to the same extent as those in 
which thymol had been used, the difference was very 
striking, the precipitates being devoid of any purple 
tin^e. 

Yet all this, I think, it will be pretty generally consider- 
ed, falls far ^ort of proving the presence of sugar in noi> 
mal urine, a complex fluid, which must be acted on by 
such a potent agent as concentrated sulphuric acid to 
bring about the reaction. 

I have cautioned against the use of sulphuric acid' con- 
taining oxides of nitrogen in trying these experiments, the 
reasons being that these bodies as is very well known, give 
color reactions with thymol in the presence of strong sul- 
phuric aoid, and some of these reactions cannot be distin- 
guished by the eye from the reaction produced by 
sugar. 

If a very dilute solution of nitrite of potassium— say 0.3 
Gm. in 100 C.c. water— is employed in place of a sugar 
solution (say i per cent), and used in the same way, the 
color reaction obtained with the nitrite will be imdistin- 
guishable from that produced by the sugar. On diluting 
the nitrite product with 10 C.c. water, a purple precipi- 
tate miKht possibly form, though it is not often obtained 
under tne conditions of the experiment. This precipitate 
is thymol dye, and closely resembles in appearance some 
of the precipitates obtained in sugar testme. They are 
easily aiBtinguished by collecting on small filters and, af- 
ter washing; adding a small quantity of alcohol. The 
sugar precipitate diSaoives, and the color is instantly de- 
stroyed. Tne nitrite precipitate dissolves in the alcohol, 
forming a beautiful purple solution. 

Thymol is not the only stearoptene that yields, with 
sugar and concentrated sulphuric acid, an intense purple- 
red product. Kingzett states that common laurel cam- 
phor, dissolved in sulphuric acid, gives with sugar a most 
beautiful color reaction — a statement I can fully confirm, 
though I have not been able to render this camphor avail- 
able for showing the presence of sugar in highly dilute 
solutions. Menthol I find ^ves a splendid reaction, an 
alcoholic solution being used in the same way as thvmol. 
The solution, however, must be much weaker, 1 Grm. of 
menthol dissolved in 100 C.c. alcohol being strong enough 
for the purpose. 

Half a C.c. of sugar solution, 1 part in 40,000 parts of 
water, gives a verydistinct reaction with this reagent. The 
menthol used was in crystals resembling in appearance 
magnesium sulphate. 

On adding water, however, to these colored products 
from common camphor and menthol, the colors are at 
once destroyed ; there is no characteristic precipitate form- 
ed as with thymol, which on this account is decidedly to 
be preferred as a reagent in testing for su^ar. 

Tjie presence of sugar when mixed with glycerin is 
easily shown by these tests; the glycerin should be mixed 
with'about ten times its volume of water before applying 
them. 



Absorption through the Skin. 

Thb method followed by Bitter and Pfeiffer in their ex 
perimente was to rub well into the extensor surface of a 
nealthy limb half an ounce of an ointment containing the 
substance under investigation, then to cover the spot 
with a protective bandage to prevent any possihle a))- 
sorption by the lungs, and after twenty-four hours to 
collect some urine and examine it for the presence of the 
drug. It was found that potassium iodide from a ten-per- 
cent ointment passed into the urine in only one out of 
five cases, and this was after the ointment had been used 
for four days, when the skin had become imtated and its 
continuity practically destroyed by the prolonged action 
of the fatty acids derived from the decomposition of the 
lard. Sodium salicylate applied in the same way wsm 
never found, even in traces, in the urine; but salicylic 
acid invariably gave its cnaracteristic color test with 
ferric chloride within a few hours after its application. 

This behavior of salicylic acid is attributed to the 
property possessed by it of softening the epidermis aod 
rendering it permeable, and the extent to which this 
takes pk^e is shown by the fact that if the application of 
salicyuc acid ointment be followed by one of potaa^iuni 
iodide ointment, the potassium iodide quickly passeH into 
the organism and becomes detectable in the urine. When 
lard was replaced by lanolin, it was not found that the 
ointment manifested any superior penetrative power. 
Some other experiments made to test the capabihtyof 
the skin to absorb substances sprayed on to it in watery 
solution gave, when precautions were taken to exclude 
the spray from the respiratory passages, only negative 
results. 

Fire Caused by a 8how-B6ttle. 

Mr. G. W. FrrroN writes to the Chemist and Dmggiit 
that he has narrowly escaped what might have been a 
serious affair. **Not having the blind down in front of 
the window as usual, and the sim being very strong, the 
rays, after passing through a large carboy filled wiih the 
usu^ solution of bichromate of potash, were thrown on 
to the woodwork of the window mclosure, soon burning 
a piece nearly J inch thick and 4 inches long; moi-e would 
have followed had I not discovered it in time. Should 
like to know,'* he adds, ** if you have heard of a case like 
this occurring before ? " 

There have been a number of similar incidents re- 
corded, and it stands druggists in hand to be careful 
about displaying globular-shaped jars in their windows 
where the sun's rays can be refracted by them. 

Decolorizing Beddened Carbolic Add. 

S. Dkmant communicates to the Schweiz. Woch^nschr. 
f, d, Pharm., No. 14, the following method of decolorizing 
carbolic acid which has acquired a red color, for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot accept the offer made by s^nie 
manufacturers to exchscnge the reddened acid for one that 
is colorless. 

Melt the reddened acid on the water-bath, to every 89 
parts of it add 11 parts of alcohol, and expose the result- 
ing red liquid to a freezing temperature. When most of 
it IS solidified, pour off the supernatant liquid and allow 
to drain well. In this way perfectly white cryHtals are 
obtained which, when melted, yield a colorless liquid or 
one that has, at most, a faint reddish cast. 

Chemical Landscapes. 

One of the prettiest and most interesting chemical ex- 
periments imaginable is that resulting from immersion 
of some lump ammon. hydrocblor. into a 25 per cent solu- 
tion of nitrate of lead strongly acidified with nitric acid. 
Suitable proportions are 2 oz. nitrate of lead, 6 oz. dis- 
tilled water, i oz. nitric acid, from 2 to 3 drachms of am- 
mon. hydrocblor. The chemical aqtion may be explained 
as follows: The nitric acid decomposes the hydrcchlo 
rate, forming ammonia nitrate and setting free hydro- 
chloric acidv gas, which the gioment the outer circum- 
ference of each minute bubble comes in contact with the 
lead solution forms insoluble lead chloride. This is piled 
up in the most f antestic shapes, hollow stems reaching 
to the surface of the solution. After a few hours spjeu- 
did crystals of anunonia nitrate begin to form. The 
effect is indescribably beautiful. With a little imagina- 
tion, perfect winter landscapes, ruins, trees, etc., maj be 
made out. The vessel containing the solution should be 
placed on a mantel-shelf or some place where it is not 
likely to get shaken. This is a sine qua non. If undis- 
turbed it will last for days. The cost is almost nil 



Naphthalin is acquiring a good reputation as an effi- 
cient remedy in the treatment of diarrhoea when it is due 
to disturbance in the small intestine. It is stron«ly 
probable that the cholera infantum of summer is usually 
the result of poisoning by absorption of the putrid con- 
tents of the intestine, and in such cases naphthalin has 
already been of great service. Adults can take 5 to 15 
grain doses with glycerin and charcoal. 
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Solanine (derived from jSolanum nigrum and from the 
fruit of the potato) is being employed in place of morphine 
to relieve pain and as a narcotic. Its use in large doses is 
said to be unattended with nausea, and as much as 50 
centigrammes have been given without unpleasant effect, 
5 to 30 centigrammes bein^ the usual dose. Solanine and 
its hydrocblorate is made by Mialhi, of Paris, who sells it 
from 6 to 10 francs per gramme.— C/iew. and Drugg, 

Platinum.— The most important sources of platinum 
are the hydraulic mines at Nizhne-Taglsk and Forgo- 
Blagodat, in the Ural mountains. About 80 per cent of 
the worla's production comes from this source. Next in 
importance are the gold washings of the Pinto, in the 
United States of Colombia. About 15 per cent of the en- 
tire product comes from this source. Ik is also found in 
Brazil, Borneo, Hayti, Peru, India, Australia, and in the 
sands of the Chaudiere River, in Quebec. It has recently 
been found in a quartz vein in New Zealand. Platinum 
has only been found associated with free gold in the placer 
deposits of California in any quantity, viz., 100 and 200 
oz. per annum. It contains about 85 per cent of the 
metal, and is brought to London to be renned. 

• 

Labelling Glassware. — The following formula has been 
recommended for sticking labels to glass : Select three or 
four pieces of gum tragacanth, about the size of a coffee 
berry, and place in a two-ounce wide-mouthed bottle ; 
then pour over it acetic acid so as to barely cover the gum, 
and place the bottle aside until the next day, by which 
time the gum will have absorbed the fluid and become 
very much swollen. Now add water, stir well, and in a 
day or two a semi-transparent jelly will be the result. A 
drop or two of 95-per-cent solution of carbolic acid should 
then be added, and it will keep indefinitely. 

Emulsifying Chloroform and iSther with Gum Arabic. 
—A modification of Prof. Parrish's method, suggested 
by T. S. Wiegand, in the Amer, Jour, of Phamu. is as 
follows : The gum is placed, in a dry bottle, the chloro- 
form added and shaken thoroughly. The water is next 
added and the shaking continued until the process is com- 

J>leted. This mixture, on standing, separates into two 
ayers ; a thick, white layer containing the gum and chlo- 
roform and one containing most of the water. The same 
process is eiApioyedforan etheremulsion, but the product, 
at first transparent, separates, like the foregoing, with the 
difference that the ether layer is uppermost. Upon repeat- 
ing the shaking, the mixture is easily effected. 

Mr. Wiegandsuggests that when a very volatile liquid is 
to be dispensed in a large numlfer of drops, a few drops 
can be measured in a mmim-glass from wnich the whole 
amount can be estimated and rapidly measured without 
the loss resulting from evaporation during counting. 

Aoid Hydroohlorate of Quinine is recommended for 
hypodermic use, 2 grammes beinff soluble in 3 grammes 
of distilled water. It forms a light greenish-yellow solu- 
tion ; reddens litmus paper slightly ; is stable ; produces 
no irritation of the skin and admits of a comparatively 
large dose being used. As prepared by Erba, of Milan, 
the salt is cm amorphous powder of yeUowish-white color. 
— Chem. and Drugg. 

Cod-IAr&r Oil is said to be adulterated with paraffin 
oil, the simple test for which is saponification, a property 
not residing in paraffin. —Amer. Jour. Pharm. 

Sandal* Wood Oil is recommended b^ Dr. £. Philbert 
as a remedy in renal colic, who used it himself in sev- 
eral attacks. Four of the usual capsules were taken for 
a dose, and a warm bath was used at the same time. He 
believes that the oH gave him great relief from one of the 
most painful of maladies.— Pi'oc^iiion^r. 

Cannabis Indioa, in the form of tincture, is recom- 
mended by Staff Surgeon J. Bumia, of Cawnpore, India, 
as a remedy in djsentery. He administered it in the fol- 
lowing combinations : 

9 Tincture of Cannabis indica, tii rv. ; Subcarbonate of 
Bismuth, gr. v. ; Mucilage of Acacia, 3 ss. ; Tincture of 
Ginger, ni xv. ; Compound tincture of Cardamom, m xx. ; 
Spirit of Chloroform, tn, xx. ; Cinnamon Water, ad | i. 
To be taken. thrice aaily. It is pleasant to take, but 
liable to cause vomiting unless taken after eating. It 
acts best in subacute and chronic caaea.— Practitioner. 

Pilocarpine as a Galactagogue.— Dr. Charon, who has 
studied the action of pilocarpine upon the mammary 
glands, believes that he haa found in it a specifi.c. The 
treatment has been practised by him in nine cases with 
satisfactory results in all but one. Five centigrammes of 
the nitrate of pilocarpine were hypodermically injected as 
soon as the milk became scanty, whether this took place 
suddenlv or by degrees. The injection was repeated every 
day. Under its influence the skin of the face and, after- 
wards, that of the body became hot for a few moments, 
but there wa9 seldom any moisture. It is essential to 
success not to produce diaphoresis. If the scantiness of 
secretion has existed for some time, ten or twelve injec- 
tions are required ; on the other hand, if it has come on 
suddenlv, two or three will suffice. The treatment had 
no ill efxBct either on the nurse or nwrBe\mg.^Tkerapeutic 
Oazette, 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which ansivers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor, but not for pvblication. 

No. 1,957.— Congo-Bed and Congo Paper (£. F. S.). 

We have alreadjr noticed Congo-red and its application 
as a reagent for acids and alkalies on page 13 of our last 
volume. The first sample of Congo-red ever brought to 
this country reached us during 1885, and we had made 
. quite a series of experiments with it, but found it not 
sufficiently delicate to answer all purposes. Now, how- 
ever, the coloring matter is prepared in a much purer 
state, and is certainly in many respects much superior to 
litmus. Congo-red is a coal-tar color, the exact chemical 
composition of which is, we believe, not quite determined. 
Of course, it is a patented color, being made by the Ber- 
lin Aniline Works. It dies cotton and other vegetable 
fibres (paper) without mordants, and is soluble in alcohol 
and also in water. Paper tinted with a u^eak solution of 
it has a pinkish-red color which is changed to sky-blue by 
acids, and again turned red by alkalies. It has the great 
advantage of not losing its color by the latter being washed 
out when thrown in a liquid. 

The beauty of the change of color appears most promi- 
nently in alcoholic solution, but paper may be impreg- 
nated either with aqueous or alcoholic solution. 

As Congo-red changes color in opposite directions from 
litmus, it may sometimes be used m conjunction with the 
latter, that is, in comparative experiments, where the de- 
gree of acidity or alkalinity is famt, to give a positive de- 
cision. 

Congo-red may be obtained through dealers in chemi- 
cals, or through wholesale drug houses. , 

No. 1,958.— Rendering Bubber Tubing Clean and Pre- 
venting its (letting Brittle (Laboratory). 

You are probably not aware that even the so-caUed 
''pure" india-rubber tubing is vulcanized. Perfectly 
pure rubber is not suitable for such purposes as tubing, 
since it is apt to undergo alterations m elasticitv, cohe- 
siveness, and other properties much more rapidly than 
the vulcanised. The best Qualities of tubing, however, 
contain only a small proportion of sulphur, and the darker 
they are (if not colored artificially), and the softer and 
elastic, the better is their quality. Ruinous competition 
between the different firms engaged in the manufacture 
of rubber, however, has resulted in the almost "complete 
disappearance of really good rubber tubing from the 
market. It is usually obtainable only through certain 
houses who have large quantities of a special tubing made 
for themselves exclusively. The ordinary tubing is 
'* filled" with more or less useless material, such as oxide 
of zinc, sulphate of barium, sulphate of calcium, etc., up 
to 70 per cent and more in the worst cases. No wonder, 
that much of the ordinarjr tubing soon kinks, or loses its 
elasticity and becomes brittle. 

The white superficial coating (sulphur) on vulcanized 
rubber tubing, or on rubber corks — we have reference 
mainly to the good qualities — ^may be removed by boiling 
the tubing or corks m water containiuK about 10^ of caus- 
tic soda and to which about 10^ of sulphite of sodium is 
gradually added. The tubing laid into the bottom of the 
vessel— upon which a layer of coarse gravel ought to be 
first put— in a horizontcJ position, in form of a regular 
coil, ought to be raised out of the boiling liquid by one 
end frequently^ a glass-funnel inserted in this, and by 
means of a suitable ladle or dipper some of the boiling 
liquid 'poured into the funnel, so tnat the liquid contained 
within the tube will be frequently changed. 

When the tubing and the liquid has assumed a dark 
color, and the former appears to be quite clean upon the 
outside, it is taken out, and thoroughly rinsed, inside and 
outside, first with boiling, then with cold water. Finally, 
it is laid in water, either saturated with salicylic, or 
benzoic or boric acids, or naphthol, to prevent the forma- 
tion of fungus, and kept in tlie water until wanted. It 
will then be always fiexible, soft and as if just from the 
factory, with the additional advantage of being thoroughly 
clean. 

No. 1,969.— Isonitril Beaotion ("Co."). 

Isonitril is a generic term for a class of bodies consist- 
ing of an alcohol radical, such as methyl CHa, ethyl CsH* 
etc., in combination with cyanogen, the combination 
being a peculiar one in this, that the alcohol radical is 
directly combined with the nitrogen, but not with the 
carbon, of the cyanogen. It is produced in a variety of 
ways, for instance by the action of an alcoholic solution 
of potassa upon a mixture of chloroform either with a 
primary alcohol base, or with aniline or another primary 
monamine. In each separate case, a particular kind of 
isonitril is formed, depending on the nature of the 
alcohol. For instance, if the alcohol in which the potassa 
is dissolved is the ordinary ethvlic alcohol, then eihylisoni- 
tril (ethylisocyanide), also called isopropionitril, or ethyl* 
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carbylamine, C»S».NC^ is formed. If methylic alcohol 
was used, methylisonttril (methylisocyanide) is formed. 
All these isonitrils have a verv disagreeable persistent 
oior^ recognizable in a very small quantity. 

The formation of these bad-smelling compounds has 
been utilized in analysis as an identity reaction for any of 
the bodies which are concerned in its production. It has 
been especially utilized as an identity-test for chloroform. 
Bromororm and iodoform yield the same result, but there 
are then other means available to distinguish between 
them. 

Recently Dr. Chas. O. Curtmann, of St. Louis, has ap- 
plied the reaction as a test for aniline derivatives when 
used as coloring matters in wines. He found when 4 C.c. 
of the suspected red wine or other colored liquid are 
mixed in a test-tube with 2 drops of chloroform and 4 C.c. • 
of an alcoholic solution of potassa containing about 10 per 
cent, and the mixture, after bein^ shaken, is gently 
warmed a few minutes, and then quickly heated to boil- 
ing, the characteristic odor of isonitril is developed if an 
aniline coloring matter was present. In certam cases, 
such as with- acid fuchsine (rosaniline-sulphonic acid), a 
doubtful result is first obtained, but it is only necessary 
to add about 4 C.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid to pro- 
duce the reaction. In doubtful cases, it is best to extract 
some of the coloring matter by shaking out with solvents, 
or, in the case of colored fabrics, by dissolving some of 
the coloring matter by diluted alcohol or some other 
solvent, and trying the reaction upon the extract thus 
obtained. 

No. 1,960.— Delicacy of the Sense of Smell (B. H.). 

On page 134 of our last volume we published the results 
obtained by Emil Fischer and Franz Penzoldt regarding 
this subject. These authors had ascertained that of all 
substances so far tested mercaptan (any alcohol in which 
oxygen is replaced by sulphur is called a mercaptan) and 
c/^rop/^m>i permitted the largest dilutions before becom- 
ing indistinguishable. Recently, the authors have repub- 
lished their results, with a few additions, in Liebig^s An- 
ncUeriy 239, 131. They state there that as small a quantitv 
as one twenty-three-thousand>millionth part of a mil- 
ligramme of mercaptan, or one two-hundred-and-thirty 
' niillionth of a milligramme of chlorophenol in 1 cubic 
centimeter of air is still perceptible to a normal sense of 
smell, though it re(}uLres, according to their experiments, 
about 5 cuoic centimeters of the impregnated air to come 
in contact with the olfactory region of the nose to produce 
a decided impression of any smell. The above quantities, 
expressed in volumes, would .be as follows : 

1 vol. of mercaptan is still recognizable in 60,000,000- 
000 vols, of air; and 1 voL of chlorophenol in 1,000,000,000 
vol. of air. 

In addition to the proposition heretofore already made 
(see our July number of 1886, page 134), to utilize this 
immense diffusibility for the practical testing of the tight- 
ness of sewers, plumbing work, etc., the authors suggest 
a still f uther application, though this is merely a natural 
sequence of the preceding proposition. They recommend 
its use for testing air-currents, the diffusion of gases, 
arrangements maae for ventilation, or in geological or 
mining explorations involving fissures, lodes, or water- 
currents in mountainous districts. 

No. 1,961.— Peter's Aoetometer (Ultra). 

This is an apparatus patented a number of years ago, 
though in our j\id^ment so closely resembling other forms 
of apparatus previously recommended for the same pur- 
pose, and not patented, that we fail to see where the origi- 
nality comes in. It consists of a graduated tube, which is to 
be filled to the mark with the vinegar to be tested. From 
a bottle accompanying the tube, and containing a solution 
of soda tinted with phenolphthalein, enough ot this is to 
be poured into the tube (in portions and shaking after 
eacn addition) until the red tint of the phenolphthalein 
remains permanent. The divisions on the tube over the 
mark are then read off, and the strength of the vinegar 
is then known in terms of **grains " for instance, **40 
grain vinegar, " *' 60 grain vinegar, '^ etc. These terms, 
though universally used in trade, are very indefinite, as 
they refer to carbonate of potassium, which is of very in- 
definite composition. Unless a chemically pure salt, pre- 
pared from the bicarbonate, is employed, no certain reli- 
ance can be placed upon the test, which is performed 
by ascertaining the number of grains of so-called ** pure " 
^ carbonate of potassium which are required to saturate one 
fluidounce of the vinegar. Yet most persons who use the 
test in this manner, simply buy the commercial carbonate 
of potassium (sal tartar), containing up to about 17 per 
cent of water and some impurities besides. It would be 
much preferable— if a plain, coarse test is to be used-— to 
employ precipitated chalk, in which case the end reaction 
would be recognized, not only by the cessation of efferves- 
cence when the acid is neutralized, but also by the fact 
that the liquid will cease to dissolve the slightest excess 
of the lime tolt. In this case, of course, a smaller quanti- 
ty of the latter would be required to neutralize the vine- 
gar. For instance, supposing 1 fl. oz. of a certain vinegar 
ad required 30 grains of commercial (hydrated) carbon- 
ate of potassium, the same vinegar would have required 
only a trifle over 18 grains of precipitated chalk. We have 



no hope of any change in the commercial mode of estimat- 
ing the strength of vinegar being made in the near future. 
But it certainly appears necessary that some authoritatiTe 
or legal definition of the '* grain-system ^* should be made, 
and that the kind, and the degree of purity of the potui- 
slum (or preferable, some o&er salt) be exactly estab- 
lished. 

Recently, an improved form of Otto's well-known ace- 
tometer has been recommended by Dr. W. Fresenius. 
This consists of a tube, like that de8crfl)ed above, the 
graduation of which begins at at'a point sufficiently dis- 
tant from the bottom to permit the ungraduated space to 
hold exactly 5 C.c. of the vinegar. A drop of phenol- 
phthalein solution is then added, and successive portions 
of a volumetric solution of soda (of which one liter corre- 
sponds to 50 Gm. of acetic acid) isadded,until finally, upon 
shaking, the liquid is tinted red. The g[raduation above 
the mark reaches to 12 C.c, each being divided into 
fifths. Using a soda solution of the before-mentioned 
strength, the number of cubic centimeters used to neutral- 
ize the vinegar directly express the grammes of acetic 
acid of the same strength as that with which the soda so- 
lution has been^tandardized. The most suitable for this 
purpose, of course, is the 100;( or glacial acetic acid. 

No. 1,962.— Enameled Letters (C. F. D., New York). 

*' Please inform in your journal of what the white enameled 
letters on show windows is composed. Can it be cast in moulds? 
How is the polish or glaze produced ? 

The letter is formed in copper, and the surface which 
is to become the face of the letter is covered with 
powdered enamel. It is then subjected to a temper- 
ature sufficient to melt the enamel and cause it to adhere 
to the copper. The glazed surface depends mainly upon 
the degree of heat, and requires a great deal of experience 
on the part of the oparator. Enamel is of the nature of 
glass. It cannot be cast in moulds. 



Uses of Oil of Erifferon.— Prof . Roberts Bartbolow, of 
Philadelphia, speaks favorably, in the Physician and Sur- 
geon, of the use of oil of erigeron, in the following condi- 
tions: Menorrhagia, metrorrhagia, and hemorrhages in 
general, albuminuria due to chronic nephdtis, cystitis 
and prostatic enlargement, and catarrh of tneair passages. 
Its action is best shown when it is taken in small doses 
and frequently repeated, and he usually gives five drops 
on a lump of sugar, every 8 or 4 hours. 

Bubber may be flutened to Iron by means of a paint 
prepared by macerating powdered shellac in about 
twice its weight of concentrated ammonia. It should be 
allowed to stand three or four weeks before being used. 

Absorption of Oil by the Skin.— I. C. Hoffman writes to 
the Scientific American: ' ' In your issue of March i^ih is 
advice to one who wishes to gain in fat and strenc^h. Let 
him take a warm bath, thoroughly '* opening '* his skin, 
then rub dry with warm, rou^h towels m a heated room, 
and when actually dry, let him rub in, thorougfalv, any 
pure oil — cod-liver preferably, but olive will do—ful over 
nis body. He will find that thus ten timee more wiU be- 
come assimilated than his weak stomach can possibly di- 
gest. Give the stomach rest and a chance to recuperate, 
while letting the skin do its work." 

FeptoniEing Ferment in Figs.— Dr. A. Hansen has 
been investigating the digestive properties of the com- 
mon fig^ ana finds that the statements made by others 
concerning a peptonizing ferment in this article of food 
are correct, it acts also on starch and sugar. A syrup 
of dried figs is active. It is suggested that a syrup be 
made of this fruit to administer to children along with 
starchy foods so much in vogue.— f%ar. Joum. 

Fickle for Pathological PreparationB.— Professor 
Grawitz, of the Berlin Pathological Museum, has since 
April, 1885, been making use of a pickling liquid for the 
preservation of patholo^cal specimens, and after two 

Jrears^ test speaks enthusiastically of its usefulness. The 
iquid is prepared as follows : 150 Gms. of common salt 
40 Gms. of sugar, and 20 Gms. of saltpetre are dissolved 
in 1 liter of water. This solution is acidulated by the ad- 
dition of 3 per cent of boric or tartaric acid. The acid is 
necessary on account of the decomposition of the hsBfao- 
globin in the tissues. When the preparation is placed in 
the liquid, water is added until the object sinks in it. The 
pickle is ready in from four to eight weeks, when the ob- 
jects are taken oat and placed in fresh clear pickle. The 
quantity of water required to be added is from one- 
third to one-halt The vessels should be flikd brimful, so 
that when the cover is placed on, no layer of air should 
remain under the cover ; the cover should touch the 
liquid. — Med. and Surg. Reporter. 

Chromic Aoid is now prepared by Merck, of Darm- 
stadt, absolutely free from sulphuric acid and henoe 
very slowly deliquescent. Owing to its diminished 
liability to spread upon surrounding tissues, it is espe- 
cially adapted for use as an escharotic in the nose and 
throat. 
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FORMULAS. 



Incompatible Presoriptioiis.— The 
following faDiiliar formulae, who^e 
combination results in an incompati- 
bility of the ingredients, are taken 
from the Therapeutic Gazette of March 
15th, 1887: 

A common and danRerous action is 
that resulting from tne mixture of 
alkaloids with alkalies or alkaline 
salts, of which the following is an ex- 
ample: 

l| Strychninee Salphat gr. 08. 

Elixir. Broni. Chloral J viij. 

M. Sig. A teaspoonful morning and 
evening. 

The result of this mixture is a color- 
less solution, from which is deposited 
iu a few hours a crystalline precipitate 
which is the greater portion of the 
strychnine ordered. Although the 
elixir is not officinal, it is frequently 

f>re8cribed, and its potassium bromide 
if alkaline.— Ed. Am. Dr.] will deposit 
the strychnine as an insoluble bro- 
mide. The last dose taken, unless 
great care to shake the mixture well 
was observed, would result disas- 
trously. 

The following prescription may cdso 
result badly: 

9 Morphia. Sulphat gr.ij. 

Liq. Amiiiou. Acet 11. 3 b8. 

Aq. destillat., 

8jr. Simpl aafl.Jij. 

M. Sig. Teaspoonful doses as order- 
ed. 

When the diluted acetic acid has 
been neutralized, and an excess, al- 
though not great, of ammonium car- 
bonate is present, the precipitation of 
the alkaloid will result as m the first 
instance. 

The following may also prove in- 
compatible: 

9 PotasB. lodidi 3i. 

Spto. MLher. Nitroei, 

Aquao &&|i. 

When the spiritus setheris nitrosi is 
not free from nitric and acetic acids 
(a result which is produced by the 
action of the air), iodine will be set 
free, and a colored solution take the 
place of a colorless one. The chemis- 
trj of the decomposition of the spiritus 
aetheris nitrosi is as follows: 

2(CH.NO,) -h 80, = 2<HC,H.O,) + 
2HN0». 

A familiar example of decomposition 
occurring in the organism when chemi- 
cal substances are given is found in 
the simultaneous use of calomel and 
potassium iodide, as follows: 

gr. iv. 
.gr. X. 



9 Hydrarg. Chlor. Hit.. 
Sacchar. LacUs .... 



M. F. pulv. No. 10. Sig. A powder 
three times daily. 
Also, 

9 PotsM. lodid |i. 

Aq. destillat fiv. 

IL Sig. Teaspoonful every three 
hours. 

A reaction between the calomel and 
potassium iodide occurs in the stom- 
ach [biniodide of mercury, metallic 
mercury, and chloride of potassium 
beinjg formed] and bad results, through 
the irritating mercurial formed, may 
occur. 

An explosion or unfortunate forma- 
tion of gas may result from this pre- 
scription: 

9 Ammon. Carbonat B ij. 

Symp. ScillaB fl.Ji. 

Syrup. SenegiB 1 i. 

M. 

The acetic acid in the syrup of squill 
has been overlooked in this combina- 
tion; its union with the ammonium 
salt would result unfortunately 
through the liberation of carbonic 
acid gas. 
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Glycerin Iiemonade.— The '^ Revue 
g4n4rale de clinique et de th&rapeuii- 
que'''' attributes tne following formula 
to Semmola : 

Pure glycerin 150 parts. 

Citric acid 1 part. 

Water 300 parta. 

About one ounce of this solution is 
to be taken, in a glass of water, every 
hour. Thus administered^ even in 
large quantities, glycerin does not 
cause gastro-intestinal disturbance. 

An Injection for QonorrhoBS.— The 
** Union Midicale^^ attributes the fol- 
lowing formula to Barr6: 

Tannic acid Sparta. 

Solution ofsubacetate of lead 6 ** 

Tincture of catechu 12 *' 

Sydenham's Laudanum*. ... 3 *' 

Rose Water 100 " 

DiBtiUed Water 300 •• 

To be used night and morning, each 
injection being retained for three min- 
utes. — N, Y. Afed. Jour, 

Artifloial Hunyadi Janos Water. — 
9 Magnesii sulphatis, sodii sulpbatis, 
a& ^ ss. ; potassii sulphatis, gr. ij. ; 
sodu bicarbonatis, gr. viij. ; sodii 
chloridi, gr. xx. ; aquae ad 5 viij. M. 
Sig. Wineglass before breakfast. 

Remedy for Lumbago.— Professor 
Burggraeve, Germany, recommends 
the following : 9 Collodion, tincture 
of iodine, water ammonia, equal parts. 
M. Sig. Apply widely over the parts 
with a camelVnair brush. (Said to re- 
lieve instantaneously.) 

Formula for Rheumatism (St. Luke's 
Hospital). — 9 Potassii iodidi, 3 iij. ; 
vini colchici seminis, | ij. ; tincturae 
opii camphoratsB, 3 ij. ; tincturee 
stramonii 3 vi. ; tincturse cimicif ugse, 
5 iij. M. Sig. Teaspoonful three or 
four times a day. 

Peptone Suppositories. —Sauter pre- 
pares these suppositories with cacao 
butter, each containing twenty-five 

f rains of peptone ; they are mixed, and 
ept cold to prevent the fat from be- 
coming rancia . In cases where patients 
cannot be nourished in the normal 
manner, they ser^e an excellent pur- 
pose, fifteen grains of dried peptone 
equalling two and one-half drachms of 
meat in nutritive value. Children may 
be given one suppository four times 
daily ; grown persons, two or three 
times daily. The suppository should 
be lubricated with ohve-oil, and the 
rectum previously cleansed by an 
enema,,— Therapeutic Gazette, 

An Asthma Cure.— The Medical 
Record ^ives the following as the 
composition of the patent asthma 
cure, which Dr. Holmes in his **One 
Hundred Days in Europe," says gave 
him more relief than any other of the 
mcmy remedies that were showered 
upon him. 

9 Pulv. lobelisB, 
Pulv. Btramonit foL, 
Pulv. potass, nitrat., 
Powd. black tea aa J ij. 

M. and sift. 

Some of this is burned and the 
smoke inhaled. 

Formulas for the Hypodermatic 
Use of New Remedies.— The follow- 
ing are from A Manual of Hypoder- 
matic Injections^ by Boumeville and 
Bricon: 

1. Acid. chryBophanic.gr.. iV to i 
AquiB destillat ill 15 

Employed successfully in eczema, 
lichen, prurigo, psoriasis, and urti- 
caria. 

2. Acid, osmici gr. l^ 

Aqu» destillat 3 3i 

For interstitial injections in the 
treatment of tumors; in the treat- 



• Vinum Opil, U. S. Ph., is an eqtdvalent of this 
preparation. 
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ment of obstinate neuralgia (Billroth, 
Neuber), from 8 to 15 minims of the 
solution may be injected in the vicin- 
ity of the affected nerve. 

3. Agaricini gr. j 

Alcohol, absolut \\1\i 

Glycerin! m y5 

The coDtents of an ordinary hypo- 
dermatic syringe, 20 to 30 minin.s, 
may be given for the night sweats of 
phthisis. 

4. Antipyiin. hydroclilorat..gr. 15 
Aqu8B destillat nt 15 

Solution should be aided by heat. 
Huchard has used the drug with bene- 
fit as an antipyretic. 

5. Cotoini puri gr. 15 

-^Ether. acetic 3 1 

The contents of a hypodermatic 
syringe may be injected and repeated 
in fifteen or twenty minutes, or every 
hour, for obstinate diarrhoea, intesti- 
nal ulceration, in cirrhosis, and alco- 
holispa. May be used in cholera, 
night sweats. 

6. Kairin. liydroclilorat gr. 1^ 

AquR) desiillat til 15 

A powerful antithermic; antipyrine 
is preferable. 

7. Spir. GloiK ioi (alcohol, scl. 
ofuilro-KlyceriD. ltolUO..gtt. SO 

Aqiise debtillut. (luuro-ce- 
rasi) S 20 »a, to 5 2i 

This should be injected into the 
muscles of the back or nates. To be 
given in angina or cerebral anaemia. 

8. Paraldebydi, 

AqusB lauro-cerasi a& ii 75 

Aquaa destillat | 8^ 

The syringe should be plunged into 
warm water before giving the injec- 
tion, to heat the fluid moderately. 
Paraldehyde is hypnotic and sedr*- 
tive. 

9. Pereirio. liydrochlorat . grs. 15 to 30 
Aqua3 destillat 1 5 

Dose from li to 6 minims in inter- 
mittent fever. 

10. Tballin. sulphat giv. 15 

Aqu8B destillat 111 75 

The solution should always be 
warmed. One and a half gi-ains of 
thallin, given hypodermatically, are 
suflicient to produce a fall of tempera- 
ture of 2,V° to 3tV° in from six to nina 
hours.— Jbtii-na/ de M6decine, April 
3d, 1887; Med. News. 

Pills for Colds.— Dr. J. H. Whelan 
states that he has found a combina- 
tion of belladonna, q^uinine, and arse- 
nic almost specific in aborting com- 
mon colds, if commenced in the early 
stage of the affection, while it is still 
confined to the nose and phai-ynx. 
The formula which he uses is the fol- 
lowing: 

QuininsB gr. xviij. 

Liquoris arsenicalis nt xij. 

Liquoris atropinas ni i. 

Extracli gentianaa gr. xx, 

Puiveris gummi acdciffi, q. s. 
Ut fiant piluTsB xii. 

Sig. One every three, four, or six 
hours, according to circumstances. 

Dr. Whelan states that at starting 
one pill should be taken every three 
or four hours, and later on six houra ; 
and he believes that if a catarrhal 
subiect has a box of these pills aiwayo 
at hand, he will almost invariably 
succeed in aborting a cold.— 27i^ra- 
peutic Gazette, 

Lotion for Styes.— The Medical 
Press quotes Dr. Abadil as authority 
for a statement that: 

Boric Acid 10 grammes 

Distilled Water ....300 " 

applied frequently to an eyelid which 
is the seat of a stye, will not only 
effect a rapid cure, but prevent recur- 
rence of the trouble. 
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Iron With Sodium Salicylate.— A 

mixture known in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College Hospital as the Mistura 
Ferro-salicylata and recommended by 
Dr. S. Solis-Cohen in chronic rheumat- 
ic affections, is the following: 

9 Sodii salicylatis 2 iv. 

Glycerini A. 5 U- 

01. GaultheriflB tilxx. 

Tr. FerriChloridi fl. 3 iv. 

Acidi Citrici gr. x. 

Liq. Ammonii Citrat. (Brit. Ph.), 
q. B. ad fl. I iv. 
M. 

The mixture is clear and not unpal- 
atable, and the usual dose is 2 fl. 
drachms, in water, 3 to 4 times daily. 
Med. and Surg. Rep, 

Formulas for Balsam of Copaiba. 
—For external use: 

9 Balsam. Copaivae 2 parts. 

Spirit. Juniperi 3 ** 

Spirit. iSlheris Ditrcsi ... 1 *' 

M. Sig. 30 drops 4 times daily.— 

SOHCEMAMN. 

An emulsion for injection : 

9 Balsam. CopaivsB 4 parts. 

Sodii Carb. cryst. 3 " 

AqusB q. s. ad 100 ** 

M. Sig. For injection. 

This emulsion was originally a 
French prescription, but bemg a con- 
venient and permanent emulsion has 
been widely used. It is commonly di- 
luted with three parts water, when an 
intravesical injection is made; when 
excessive pain is present, a few drops of 
tincture of opium may be added. — 
Jeanksl. 

9 Balsam. Copaivce, 

Extr. Cubebw aa3 2i 

Cubebae pulv., 

Myrrh, pulv && q. s. 

Ft. pil. 50 in num. Coat with gela- 
tin. 

Sig. Two or three pills several times 
daily.— 3fcd. News. 

Fiorate of Ammonium.— The fol- 
lowin(^ is a formula for the admin- 
istration of this substance, which has 
been used in the treatment of malaria: 

3 Ammonii Picratis gr. 4} to gr. 24. 

Pulv. Rad. Glycyrrhizae — gr. 24. 
8>nipi Glycyrrhizae til 24. 

M. div. in pil. 30 in num. 

It should be observed that the salts 
of picric acid, when mixed with dry 
subst£mces,f orm explosive compounds, 
aad a liquid should cdways be used in 
their combinations. — Therapeutiache 
Monatahefte. 

Ointment for Obstinate Acne.— The 
following is known as Wilkinson's 
ointment. 

QNaphthol.. .. l%\ 

Sulphur, prsecipitat 3 12^ 

Vaseline or lanoline, 

Potassium soap &&3Gi 

M. ft. unguentum. 
Sig. Local use daily. 

— itetntccte TfUrapeutique. 

lodol in Dentistry.— For several 
years iodoform has been used in con- 
junction with eucalyptus oil for pre- 
paring carious teeth previous to stop- 
ping, and also in combination with 
wax as a temporary stopping. Its very 
unpleasant odor is, however, against 
it, and the recent introduction oftodoi 
has been taken advantage of, and the 
new remedy is now gradually replac- 
ing iodoform in dental practice. Mr. 
Lloyd Williams gives the following 
formula (Joum. Srit. Dent. Assoc.) : — 

lodolized Wax. 

Paraffin H^. 

Spermaceti 3 ij. 

lodol 31. 

Carmine gr. i. 

Yellow wax 3 iij. 

Melt the waxes on a water-bath, and 
mix in the powdtrs carefully and with 
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constant stirring. Care should be taken dttdt ir\nTy a ■DTT\r 

not liberate the iodine by overheating, al- ±>i rSLi iU Vjrrv AJri± X , 

though iodol is not decomposed under a 

temperature of 212" Fah. Plan OF Study for the AssiSTAirr in 

In using the wax, first of all dry out g^^^^^Vo ^' ^''"*^' ^^• 

the canal with a saturated solution of y^' ^^'.^^ ^ ' ^^ proceedings of 

iodol m chloroform and paving wra^^ the Michigan Pharmaceutical Asl^ii 

ped round a smooth Donald^nb^^^^^^^ tion is especially desirable by those 

with sufficient thin Japanese bibulous ^ have occa«on to prepare them- 

pai^r(wlvchforthispurposeisfarp^^^^^ selves for examination by Boards^! 

erable to cotton wool), ^PPjy a small pharmacy acting under the various 

quantity of the wax, and having gent- g^^ ^ ^ ^j^^ ^ probably no one 

ly heated over a soint ^ame^so as to .^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ p^^ 

allow the paper p^g to be soaked, the ^ Prescott to offer suggestions as 

dressing is carried to the canal in a ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

soft state whilst the pulp chamber is ^^^^ ^^^j^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^he require- 

filled with more wax, and s^ed with ^^J^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^-^ 

the aid of a^'^t-ai^^.sy.ringe. Iodol var- ^. of such instruction isvery timely, 

msh 18 made by mixing 1 part of the -^ ^ 

saturated solution of iodol m absolute A Companion to thk United States 

alcohol with 4 parts of negative var- Pharmaoopceu. Being a Commen- 

nish. This may be applied to remote tary on the Latest Edition of the 

canals by saturating Japanese paper Pharmacopoeia and containing the 

with it instead of with the wax.— descriptions, properties, uses, and 

Chem. and Drugg. doses of all ofiicial and numerous 

^ ^ unofficial drugs and preparations in 

Blue Ink for Stamps and Pads.— current use in the United States, etc. 

Dissolve 20 parts of borax in 200 parte With over 650 original illustrations, 

of water, heat te boiling, and dissolve gy Oscar Oldbbrg, Pharm.D., and 

in it, at a boiling temperature, 20 parts orro A. Wall, M.D., Ph.G. Sec- 

of bleached shellac; dissolve 20 parte ond Kevised Edition. New York: 

of gum arable in 50 parts of water; William Wood & Co., 1887, pp. 

with the latter solution mix intimate- 1,216, avo. 

ly 10 te 20 parte of beet ultramarine This work is one of the most conve- 
and add to the shellac solution when nient and popular of the various corn- 
it is completed and has cooled off. mentaries which have appeared since 
Finally add enough water, if neces- the publication of the revision of 1880. 
sary, to make the total quantity of the The materials for it have been newly 
water anaount to 250 parts.— After Der prepared as regards both the text and 
Fortschritt, No. 9. and illustrations. Ito contents cover 

the general needs of the student, the 

Markin g Ink. retailing pharmacist, and the physi- 

The foUowing modification of Red- Si^f^iSP^w^ JJ^^^J^ 

wood's formula^ for marking ink has f/^^^' J^^jl^^f 

recenUy been published by several 1?!^! in ™^ r.^^^^«^ ^ ^^^ 

exchanges. We quote from the C/iem. tions m very commonuse. 

andDruag : Drug Eruptions. A Cbnica] Study of 

i thelrritent Effecte of Drues upon 

Nitrate of Silver 8i oz. the Skin. By Prinob A. Morrow, 

Sodium Bicarbonate 4i ;* A.M., M.D., ete., New York: Wil- 

Solution of Ammonia (s.g. 0.900) ....^ " liam Wood & Co., 1887, pp. 199, 8vo. 

TartaricAcid 9 dr. It is only since the study of skin dis- 

^«Ki^ a«;.ViU^'w; 1 ^«»^' easos has been made a subject of spe- 

IJ^^nirS^^A^^^ 'L '• cial study (and that quiterecen^) 

Powdered Acacia 2J ^^ that the effecte of drugs as a cause of 

-y^ater '.* .'. ..... .V. . V.. . .q.s. ^^^^ disturbances has received atten- 

.. ...... . . tion to any extent. The amount of 

Dissolve the silver and soda salts, knowledge relating to this topic has, 

each separately in 2 pints of boiling however, increased rapidly within a 

water, and mix the solutions. Allow comparatively short time and is very 

the precipitete to settle, decant the thoroughly embraced in the present 

fluid, and collect the precipitate on a volume 

paper filter, wash it with a pint of elkmeito of Botany. By EdsonS. 

water, and, when dramed transfer it g ^ j^ F.R.M.S.: Professor 

wif« '^«5^lL^ii*'l«'^'^i.^^ T/h of Botiiny, Materia Medina, and Mi- 

When effervescence has ceased, add croscopy in the ChicagoCoUege of 

the ammonia solution, and transfer pbamScy. ChicagoT^. P. &■ 

the whole to a bottle conteimng the ^ard & Co., 1887?pp. xv. 282, 8vo. 

T'^^^f^^Z^'^^^f^^^^^^ 459 illustrations, cloSi, 92.50. ' 

1-^^^f wT^^H^d^i^L^^^ The text of this work is divided into 

aid of heat ; add the acacia to the mix- ^ ^ devoted to Organography. 

^''15^?''' "^^^ dissolved, and stram. Vegetable Histology, Vegftablfphysi- 

Add the ammoniacal solution to^^^^^^ ^l^g ^^^ Ve«eteble^xotomy,^to 

and make up to 20 oz. with water. ^y^^^ ^ appended a Glossary of Bo- 

. tanical Terms. Following each chapter 

Solution of Terpm. of Part I. are a number of practical de- 

If it is desired te administer terpin monstrations which are excellently 

in form of a solution, this may be ac- chosen and adapted to f amiliariae the 

complished, according te Teillet student with plant structures. 

(Archives de Pharm., 1887, 149), by Throughout the work the subject is 

treating the terpin with so-called dul- treated plamly and with care to ren- 

cifiedmtric acid or spirit of nitric acid <*®r i* comprehensible by those who 

and then diluting with water: l^ave had no previous knowledge of 

. 1 ^ *^® subject. There is an abundance 

pW°-; ;;.;• :•;•::••• J P*[J- of illustrations, many of which are the 

Spirit of Nitric Acid . . .6 pai1». ^^^y. ^j ^^^ ^^'t^or, Ind all are excel- 

^^^^ ^^ lent. So far as possible, the author hajB 

Spirit of Nitric Acid is the Acidum made use, for purposes of illustration, 

Nitricum Alcoholisatum of the flench of native and ready available plants, 

Pharmacopoeia. It contains a certain so that whoever adopte the work as a 

amount or nitrite (and probably also text-book, will have little difficulty in 

nitrate) of ethyl. It is prepared by pursuing the course of study laid be- 

diluting 78 parte of nitric acid (sp. gr. fore him in a manner far more satis- 

1.390 at 16* C.) with 22 parte of water, factory and profiteble than would be 

and adding the solution gradually to the case with most of the text-books 

300 parte of alcohol contained in a flask that have heretofore been available, 

provided with a ground stopper. The The author and publisher are to be 

stopper is to be loosened from time to congratulated upon the practical na- 

time, during 2 or 3 days, in order to ture and beautiful appearance of the 

permit the generated gas to escape, book- 
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[OBIOnfAL COMMUKUUTIOK.l 

ZYGADSNUS NUTTALIJI : THE DEATH CAMOS8 
OF THE WEST. 

BY J. U. AND 0. a. LLOYD. 

IN the Rocky Moxintain regions, extending west to the 
coast, there are several species oi plants with which it 
would be well for physicians and pharmacists to become 
acquainted. They belong to the species known to botan- 
ists as Zygadenus, and are closely related to the plant that 
produces Veratrum. Dr. H. S. GkxKlell, who has met with 
a number of accidental poisonings from these plants, 
thinks it is one of the most yiolent poisons of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 
The plants have a close resemblance to the Wild Onion, 




Fio. 1.— OUyer*8 StrophAiithiis hispidUB. 




Fjo. 4. FiOB. 5 and 0. 

Three portions of the stem and root. 

as thej have a white bulbous root and similar linear 
leaves. Children often mistake the plant for Wild Onion, 
and with fatal effect. One species in particular, Zygade- 
nv8 veneno8U8, as the specific name unplies, has estab- 
lished a reputation for its poisonous properties. It is 
called Hog's Potato and Death Camoss m tne text-books. 

Dr. Gk>odell, having been called to treat several cases of 
poisoning, sent us a specimen of the plant, which proved 
upon examination to be the Zygadenua NuttcUlii, wnioh is 
closelv related to the aforenamed plant. The doctor writes 
as follows regarding his ej^perience.with the plant: 

" I And it to be a powerful narcotic poison. One of my 
patients, a girl 9 years old, claimed tnat she only broke 
the stem of the plant and rubbed the juice on her ups and 
lapped It off with her tongue. Severe convulsions fol- 
lowed, lasting one and one-half h^urs, the most violent 
that it ha§ beep u^j lot to witness in a practice of thirty* 



five vears; twenty-four hours later she had one of an 
hour^B duration. I gave strong coffee from the start, 
used the bromides and gelsemium, stood over the patient 
three days and nights constantly. I write this that you 
may know there is a i>otency here not often met in the 
vegetable kingdom. 

** Symptoms, — Ebctreme thirst, constant vomiting, dila- 
tation of the pupil and coma, and (sequel) inflammation 
of the stomach. 

''One young lady, not included in the above, says she 
taated the plant and it made her vei^ sick ; she also states 
that the taste was fascinating and followed by a desire 
for more, and that it required all her will-power to resist." 

This plant is now being investigated physiologically by 
Prof. Boberts Bartholow, and its constituents are l^ing 
investigated by us. Perhaps the result will be of more 
than usual interest. 




Fio. 2.— Strophanthus hispidus. (Annates du Muadum.) 




Fio. 8.— Strophantus Kombe. 



NOTE ON 8TBOPHANTHIJS. 

As a supplement to our article on Strophanthus, on 
page 143 of our last yearns volume, we take from the last 
issue of Thomas Christy's '* New Commercial Plants and 
Dru^ " (No. 10) those passages which refer to the two 
spec\^s which are of special interest medicinally. Mr. 
Christy says: 

The foliage of this plant, the 8, Komhe, of commerce, 
was sent to me, together with a supply of seed and pods ; 
in fact, was the first large shipment of Strophanthus re- 
ceived in England. 

There are several botanical differences in the her- 
barium specimens of leaves sent me from Inhambane, and 
those of S. hispidus in the herbarium at Kew ; therefore, I 
have preferred to give a drawing of my plant (approved 
as S. hisfridus by Prof. Oliver), and also a dnvwing takox^ 
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from a plant found by Mr. Smithman at Sierre Leone, 
and figured in the Anndles du Mysium cPHistoire Natu- 
relle, 

OUver'a Strophanthua Hiapidua. 

This drawing was made from the leaves received by 
me from Inhamoane, and which accompanies the shipment 
of seeds made to me in October, 1886. 

The leaves differ in the veins being less prominent on 
the under surface, in the hairs being more appressed, and 
the leaf being more downy on the under surface. The 
seeds are smaller, with short awns^ and the hairs on the 
seeds dark-brown and more spreadmg. 

Together with this seed and leaf I received a piece of 
the root, which was described in the British and Colonial 
Druggist, to whom I am indebted for the engravings, and 
for the following description which accompanies it ; 1 have 
retained the same numbering as in the journal : 

The Stem and Root of the Strophanthus. 

This is an exact representation of the i)ortion of the 
Kombe stem and root in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Christy, F.L.S., drawn to a scale of one-sixth. In gen- 
eral terms, it may be said that the central and more or 
less vertical part is the trunk of this aggressive parasite, 
while the arms issuing thence, nearly at right angles, par- 
take in some degree of the ^'root " characteristics. 

The stem, or such part of it as is represented by the 
actual specimen now before me, is fairly cylindrical, and 
its most obvious feature is the rugose and deepl^r furrowed 
layer of cork bark which envelops the entire trunk, 
overlying the thinner and denser true bark beneath. The 
diameter, so far as we have it, varies from li to 2| inches, 
although there is some littJe evidence which leads to the 
belief that the larger part, from the elbow at the left hand 
of figure 4 downwards, has been Uehtly covered with with- 
ered leaves and grasses, so that it shortly begins to acquire 
some of the characters of a root-stem. 

Fi^. 5 and 6 are respectively the transverse, and 
longitudinal section of the stem, cut from the upper part 
i^own in Fig. 4, and herein is depicted the asn-colored, 
not very soft pith, about 1 inch in diameter, the yellow- 
ish white, hara, tough wood, with the minute, nodular, and 
rather dark-tinted resin cells, which gradually deepen in 
color and increase in size as the exterior isapproached, A 
thin, papery, dark-colored layer of bark is next reached, 
and outside this again comes the softer suberous cover- 
ing, from about 0.1 to 0.17 inch in thickness. The remark- 
ably straight and even ** grain " of the wood is shown in 
Fi^. 6, which also depicts the several structures of which 
it IS composed— pith, wood in faintlv defined annular 
markings, the thin rind or bark, and the corky exterior. 
These two sections are of the natural size. 

In chipping or sawing this wood, a remarkable odor is 
nven off, which greatly resembles that of scraped but 
slightly decaying horse-radish. The smaller parts of the 
root, down to about 0.5 or 0.4 inch in diameter, still re- 
tain the corky exterior layer, which now and then is di- 
vided transverselv by deep annular clefts extending 
inwards as far as the true bark. The whole of this cork 
layer is of a gray, greenish-brown tint,^ and in the inter- 
stices of its numerous furrows and rugosities, tiny mosses 
and lichens are here and there observable. The taste of 
wood, bark, and pith is intensely bitter, and even the 
cork layer exhibits the same character, although in a less 
degree. From stem and root alike, but especially from 
the latter, a yellowish- white, acrid, Qiilky sap is squeezed 
out. on application of some pressure, and the resin is one 
which requires further examination. 

Strophanthua Kombe (Oliver). 

Prof. Oliver, in his description of this plant, states 
that it is found in various places between the coast and 
the centre of the continent above the Victoria Falls, and 
that it flowers in October and November. He then 
says : 

Our flowering specimens, cdthougb not all that could.be 
wished, I think justify the separation of this plant from 
Strqphanthus hiapidus D. C. of West Tropical Africa, 
one of the arrow poisons of Nigritania. S, Kombe dif- 
fers in the few-flowered inflorescence and the narrower 
(linear, not lanceolate) and shorter calyx lobes which do 
not reach to the narrow sinuses of the throat, as in S. 
hiapidus. The firmer texture of the calyx and bracts, 
and the early faU of the latter, appear to be aditional mi- 
nor distinctions. The physiological action of the Kombe 
poison obtained from tne seeds has been investigated by 
Prof. T. B. Fraser, who includes it in the class of cardiac 
poisons C Proc. Roy. Soc.," Edinb., 1860-1870, p. 99). 

Dr. Kirk describes the plant as a woody climber, grow- 
ing in the forests both of the valleys and hills. The 
uppermost branchlets are of the thickness of a stout 
quul, often being scabrous, from the persistent indurated 
tuberculate bases of the coarse, deciduous hairs, which 
clothe the annual leafy shoots ; the stems are much com- 
pressed at the nodes.- 

Chemistry and Pharmacology. 

Great difficulty has so far been experienced in obtaining 



the active principle strophanthin in a crystalline condi- 
tion. Usually it was obtained in form of a powder. It is 
obtained from the seed, the pods, the external coating of 
the pod, and, in fact, from an available parts of the plant. 
It appears to be very powerfully toxic, so small a quantity 
as jV grain having killed a large dog. The average dose 
for man is stated to be j^^ grain. After many experimentfi 
had been made as to the most satisfactory method and 
strength for the preparation of the tincture, the following 
formula has been adopted as a standard, and it is moBt 
advisable, seeing the powerful properties of the drug, that 
no variation in tne strength or preparation should be made 
from this formula, published by Prof. Fraser inthe British 
Medical Journal : 

Eeduce the seeds, freed from stalks and hairs, to a 
moderately fine powder, and dry the powder for twelve 
hours at a temperature of from lOO"* to 120** F. One ounce, 
or one part of the powder, is then packed in a percolator, 
and ether, free from alcohol or water, is added until the 
powder is saturated and the ether begins to drop, when 
the percolation is stopped for 24 hours, after which it is 
allowed to go on slowly untU 10 fluidounces, or 10 fluid 
peois of ether, have been used ; if the last running of the 
ether is not almost colorless more should be used. The 
powder is then removed from the percolator and exposed 
to the air, or heated to 100"* F. if necessary, to drive off 
the ether, any lumps being broken up, and the umform, 
nearly white, dry powder is repacked in the percolator, 
and allowed to macerate in contact with sufllcient alco- 
hol of 84^ for 48 hours ; after which alcohol of 84^ is passed 
slowly through until 2^ fluid parts of percolate have been 
obtained. 

[The original directs ** Rectified Spirit." The Spiritus 
Bectificatus of the Brit. Pharm. has tne spec. grav. 0.838, 
and contains 84.08^ by weight, or 88.76^ by volume of 
absolute alcohol. It may be conveniently prepared from 
U. S. alcohol by mixing 946 volumes of tne latter with 
enough water to make 1,000 volumes, or 924 parts hy 
weight with water to make 1,000 parts. Approximately, 
the same result is reached, with more simple proportions, 
by mixing 9i volumes of U. S. alcohol and i volume of 
water. Pure U. S. alcohol would, of course, answer the 
same purpose.— En. Am. Dr.] 

Strophanthus Hiapidus. 

The accompanying engraving of S. hispidua (Fig. 2) is 
taken from tne Annalea du Mua^m, and was made from 
a specimen found by Mr. Smithman at Sierra Leone. The 
fiower has a funnel-shaped corolla; the anthers are not 
terminated by tailnshapea segments. The plant is covered 
with bristly hairs. Stem woody, sarmentoee, fasciculate; 
peduncles repeatedly forked ; furnished with acute bracts. 
Divisions oi the calyx very deep, narrow, and acute. 
Corolla reddish and funnel-shaped. Tube narrowed at 
the base and widened at the summit. Corona consisting 
of ten nail-shaped obtuse appendages ; limb with five short 
divisions, tapering into threads two decimeters lon^; 
anthers sessile, hastate, connivent, acute, and not termi- 
nated by awns; ovary, of two distinct follicles, and cov- 
ered with white bristly hairs. Style simple, stigma capi- 
tate. 

Chloral Hydrate and Fehling's Solution. 

Mr. J. J. Thomas, of London, in a paper on butyl-chloral 
recently read by him, made a statement that ** the reduc- 
tion of Fehling*8 solution by chloral hydrate is no doubt 
due to the formate produced by the alkali." This state- 
ment is taken exception to by Mr. J. E. Saul, of London, 
who writes to the Pharmaceutical Journal (June 11th) as 
follows: 

** Recently I had occasion to call attention to the action 
of Fehling's solution on chloral hydrate (see before, p. 856) 
and I then ascribed the decomposition to the chloroform 
produced. The matter at the time had only incidental in- 
terest, but before hazarding this statement, I had taken 
the precaution to examine the behavior of an alkali for- 
mate with Fehlin^'s solution. I found that there was ab- 
solutely no reduction of the copper, even after boiling for 
sometime, nor did the use of Trommer's, Pavy's, Schmiede- 
berg's, Cress weirs or Holland's modifications of the cupric 
test result in a different experience. I therefore unhesi- 
tatingly ascribed the decomposition only to the chloro- 
form produced, the fact being well known that this body 
readily reduces an alkaline cupric solution. The non-re- 
duction of copper by butyl-chloral tends to confirm my 
. statement, as no chloroform is formed on treating with 
caustic alkali. Curiously enough, Hoffmann and Power, 
in their standard work on the examination of medical 
chemicals, ascribe the rapid reduction of copper by 
chloroform to the formation of a minute trace of sodic 
formate. This opinion they probably base on the fact that 
chloroform, when superheated with aqueous or alcoholic 
potash, is split up, forming potassic formate and chloride. 
On the other hand, chloroform can be distilled unchanged 
from aqueous potash. If, therefore, any formate is pro- 
duced at the temperature employed, the rapidity and 
amount of the copper reduction would tend to nejjative 
the idea of its exercising any function whatsoever m the 
reaction J ev^n internnediate or catalytic." 
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A NEW AKD PBACTICAL THERMO-BEGITLATOB. ImprovMnent of Dieterich's Method of Aaaaying Opium. 

DiBTERiOH^s method of opium assay, published on page 
6 of our last January number, has beeu critically exammed 
by several competent authorities, who have acknowledged 
its merits and great advantages over those previously 
proposed, but have suggested certain improvements, 
which are calculated to make it still more exact. Mr. 
Eu^ne Dieterich, the author of the method, has now 
revised it in some minor details, and we give in the fol- 
lowing the substance of his paper on the subject in the 
PhamuiceutiacJie Centralhalle (No. 21) : 

The original process directed opium to be extracted with 
10 parts of water, by maceration. It is based upon Fltick- 
iger's method, and is acknowledged to have yielded sat- 
isfactory results. 

One of the principal questions that required to be decided 
was whether maceration could not be replaced by a shorter 
method of extraction. Besides, it was desired to ascertain 
whether other improvements, looking to a simplification 
of the method, could not be introduced. 

A, Maceration. 
A long-continued macera- 
tion, with occasional agita- 
tion, has been objected to, as it 
compelled the personal attend- 
ance of the operator at stated 
times, even during the night. 
For this reason, experiments 
were undertaken to find out 
whether trituration of the 
opium in powder would not 
accomplish the same thing. 
Comparative tests, made by 
both methods upon the same 
opium, have shown that the 
last-named method yields 
equally accurate results as the 
former. The trial tests were 
made with opium in rather 
coarse powder, which was 
thoroughly triturated in a 
mortar with water. As the 
results were so satisfactory, it 
follows that with opium, in 
fine potvder, they must be at 
least equally ^ood, and prob- 
ably more uniformly obtain- 
able. 

B. The Strength of the Aque- 
ous Solution of OpiuMy and 
its Effect upon the yield of 
Morphine. 

This question was taken up 
in consequence of the author 
having noticed the following 
facts: 

1. If a concentrated aqueous 
solution of a morphine salt 
is mixed with ammonia, pure 
morphine is at once separated 
as a precipitate in a micro- 
crystalline condition. 
2. If a dilute aqueous solution of a morphine salt, con- 
taining 1% of the latter, and therefore about representing 
the strength of an opium solution as directed by the 
author*s method, is treated with much or little ammonia, 
the solution remains dear^ and the morphine separates 
onW gradually in a crystalline condition. 

TtoR peculiarity of morphine salts assists the author*s 
method and permits, for tne removal of narcotine, to em- 
ploy a considerable excess of ammonia (up to 3 C.c. of 
normal ammonia,* so that the narcotine may be filtered 
off, before the morphine begins to crystallize. 

It was next attempted to find out from what concentra- 
tion of the opium solution the highest yield of morphine 
wasobtainea. A series of solutions were prepared, from 
1 part of opium, with 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 parts of water respect- 
ively, the same opium bein^, of course, used for this set of 
experiments. As a result it was found that the propor- 
tion : opium 1, water 5, yielded the largest amount of 
morphine, but the latter was much more impure in this 
and other concentrated solutions than in the more dilute 
ones. The brightest and clearest morphine was obtained 
from the proportions 1 : 8, and 1 : 10. 

The following table shows the differences in yield from 
different concentrations: 



LRuEOHKiMER describes a very efficient and practical 
• thermo-regulator which has been used by him for a 
number of years in the laboratory of the University of Kiel. 

The apparatus consists of a thick-wiUled glass tube 
a, 6, c, of the shape shown in the cut. The expanded por- 
tion at c terminates in two branches, one of which contains 
the glass stop-cock d, while the other consists of a thick- 
walled tube e. At h, a lateral tube is fused upon a. The 
upper, wide-neck is closed with a tight stopper, through 
which passes a glass tube, which is connected, by rub- 
ber tubing, with the gas supply. The tube h leads to the 
burner, and the tube e is connected, by means of very 
stout and narrow-bored rubber tubing, with an empty 
glass vessel (a fiiask will answer, but the author seems to 
prefer the glass coil shown in the cut) situated within tho 
hot-air chamber. Fig. 1 shows the principal part of the 
apparatus in section. Supposing the stop-cock d is opened, 
ther3by establishing communication between the outer 
air and the interior of the air-expansion vessel k. If the 
supply of gas is turned on, it 
wiil enter at gr, pass through 
the inner tube, and issue at 
the obliquely cut-off orifice / 
over the surface of a small 
quantity of mercury contain- 
ed in the lower part of the U- 
tube. It will ascend in the 
interval between the two glass 
tubes a and /, and pass out 
through h^ whence it will be 
led to the burner (not shown 
on the cut). As long as the 
stop-cock d is kept open, the 
apparatus will not affect the 
supply of gas in any way. 
When it is closed^ however, 
the air expanding m the glass 
vessel cannot find its way any 
longer into the outer air, but 
will gradually depress the 
column of mercury in the 
limb c, until the orifice / in 
the other limb wiU be closed. 
The supply of gas would then 
cease entirely were it not 
for a small hole at t (in the 
inner tube), through which a 
sufficient quantity reaches the 
burner to prevent the fiame 
from going out altogether. 
As soon as the temperature 
of the air-chamber falls a little, 
the mercury wiD recede from 
the orifice /, and the gas 
supply be re-established. The 
tempei'ature at which the ap- 
paratus is to act may be 
regulated by pushing the inner 
tube fir, / fiu-ther up or down. 

As it is of some importance 
to preserve certain definite 
proportions between the dif- 

erent parts of the apparatus, the author appends specific 
directions. 

The length of />, representing the pitch of the obliquely 
cut-off orifice /, ought to be equal to half the diameter of 
the tube at n (see rie. 2). The diameter m of the outer 
tube 6 is to be selected so that the area of the passage be- 
tween the inner and outer tube is as nearly as possible 
equal to the area of the bore o of the inner tube, so that 
the current of ^ issuing from/, when this is uncovered 
by mercury, will pass between the tubes without altera- 
tion of pressure. The air-expansion vessel within the hot- 
air chamber should be chosen of as large a calibre as pos- 
sible. 

The particular apparatus described by the author con- 
sists of an air-bath for heating glass tubes closed by fusion. 
The air reservoir (Ar) has an internal capacity of about 
. 350>360 C.c, and consists of a thin- walled glass tube bent 
in form of a ring, closed at one end by msion, and ter- 
minating at the other in a thick- walled tube of not quite 
1 millimeter bore. This is connected by a very strong 
rubber tube with the tube e of the same narrow bore. The 
tube /has a diameter of 5 millimeters at o (Fig. 2), and its 
walls are 0.75 millimeter thick. The tube h has a diameter 
m of 8i millimeters. 

If the temperature, in the beginning, after starting the 
apparatus, should rise too high, the stop-cock d is opened, 
and the supply of gas shut off altogether until the tem- 
perature has fallen sufficiently. Whenever the gas is 
turned off entirely, the stop-cock d must be opened to 
prevent the mercury from oeing aspirated towards the 
air reservoir.— After Ber. d, Deutsch. Chem. Oes., 1887, 
1^280. 

A DAILY paper informed its readers that isinglass is ob- 
tained from the swimming bladder of a fish, and the prin- 
cipal use of which is to put in the doors of stoves.— TviMf. 
J>rygg. 




Buegfaeimer's tbermo-regulator. 



Kinds of Opium. 
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When using the proportion 1 : 8, about 0.9^ more of 
morphine wafi obtained, and this was even of a purer con- 
dition than that derived from a 1 : 10 solution. The pro- 
portion 1 : 8 was therefore adopted as preferable^ 

Upon the basis of these experiments mainly^ the follow- 
ing improved method of assay has been proposed by IMete- 
rich: 

Improved Opium Assay. 
L For Opium, 

IViturate 6-Gm. of the finely powdered opium in a mor- 
tar carefully with 6 Gm. of water, dilute and wash the 
mass with water into a suitable tared small fiask, and add 
enough water to make the mixture weigh 54 Gm. 

Macerate, with frequent stirring, during 1 hour, and then 
filter through a plaited filter of a diameter of 10 C.c. 

Take 42 Gm. of the filtrate, mix it with 2 C.c. of normal 
ammonia, mix weU, without strong agitation, and -pBas it 
at once through an already prepared plaited filter of 10 
C.c. diameter. 

36 Gm. of this filtrate, representing 4 Gm. of opium, are 
mixed in an exactly tared Erlenmeyer flask, by circular 
rotation, with 10 Gm. of ether; next 4 more C.c. of normal 
ammonia are added, the swinging or rotating motion con- 
tinued until the liquid has become clear, the flask then 
corked and set aside. 

After standing 5 or, at most, 6 hours^ the ether layer 
is first transferred, as completely as possible, upon a plain 
filter of 8 C.c. diameter; then 10 C.c. more of ether are 
added to the contents of the flask, the whole again rotated 
and the ether layer again passed through the filter. When 
this has run through, the aqueous solution is poured in 
without having regard to the crystals which adhere to the 
walls of the flask. Finally, the latter, as well as the filter 
are washed with two successive portions of 5 C.c. each of 
water saturated with ether. 

After the fiask and filter have been allowed to drain 
well, both are dried at 100* C, the minute quantity of 
matter retained by the filter transferred to the fiask, and 
the dryingcontinued to a constant weight. 

Note, — When the opium solution is mixed with the first 
portion (2 C.c.) of normal ammonia, it is recommended 
to avoid shaking, and subsequently, after the addition of 
ether and more ammonia, a rotating or swinging motion 
is recommended, both for the purpose of avoiding a foam- 
ing or emulsification of the mixture. During the filtra- 
tion of the morphine^ the use of ribbed funnels is advan- 
tageous, as the nitration is thereby much facilitated. 

In calculating the quantity of solution corresponding 
to 4 Gm. of opium, Dieterich assumes that opium yields 
to water 60 parts of soluble matter; consequently, 6 Gm. 
of opium and 48 parts of water should yield 51.6 parts of 
aqueous solution; and, therefore, 34.4 Gm. woula corre- 
spond to 4 Gm. of opium. After 42 Gm. of the solution 
had been mixed with 2 C.c. of normal ammonia, 36 Gm. 
of the mixture corresponded to 4 Gm. of opium. 

II. For Extract of Opium. 

Dissolve 8 Gm. of the extract in 40 Gm. of water; mix 
the solution without unnecessary agitation, with 2 C.c. of 
normal ammonia, and pass at once through a ready pre- 
pared plaited filter of 10 C.c. diameter. 

30 C.c. of the filtrate, corresponding to 2 Gm. of the ex- 
tract of opium, are then treated further, as directed under 
**L Opium.'' 

HI. For Tinctures of Opium. 

50 Gm. of tincture of opium are evaporated in a tared 
capsule, upon a water batn, to 15 Gm. ; this is diluted with 
water to weigh 88 Gm., 2 C.c. of normal ammonia added, 
the whole mixed by once agitating, and immediately 
passed through a ready prepared plaited filter of 10 C.c. 
diameter. 

32 Gm. of the filtrate, corresponding to 40 Gm. of the 
tincture, are then further treated as mrected under *' L 
Opium.'' 

C. Is it possible to extract the narcotine precipitated by 
ammoniay with ether, so as to avoid filtration % 

Mr. Dieterich having ascertcdned the fact that the nar- 
cotine, freshly precipitated by ammonia, as described in 
the preceding method, was readily soluble in ether, he 
thought that this alkaloid could be removed by washing 
the solution with ether, thus saving one filtration. OT 
course, there was a probability that the ether would also 
dissolve a small amount of the morphine, already set free 
and still in solution. Tet this morphine would again 
crystallize from the ethereal sc^ution, though, of course, 
in a very impure state. 

Experiments showed that the surmise was correct. A 
solution of opium, shaken with an equid volume of ether, 
becomes indeed turbid when mixed with cunmonia, but 
becomes clear a^ain on strong shaking, so that the sepa- 
ration of morphine from the resulting mixture proceeoed 
in a normal manner. 

The author, therefore, proposes, alongside of his im- 
proved method, the following 



Simplified Assay of Opium. 
I. For Opium. 

Triturate 5 Gm. of finely powdered opium in a mortar, 
carefully, with 5 Gm. of water, dilute and wash the mass 
with water into a small glass flask until it amounts to 45 
Gm. 

Macerate, with occasional stirring, for 1 hour, and filter 
through a plaited filter of 10 C.c. diameter. 

To 34.4 C.c. of the filtrate, corresponding to 4 Gm. of 
opium, add 20 Gm. of ether, shake strongly and then add 
2 C.c. of normal ammonia, continuing the stronff shak- 
ing, until the separated narcotine has been dissolved by 
the ether. 

When the liquid is clear, add 8 more C.c. of normal 
ammonia; shake weU and set the fiask aside. 

After 5 or, at the most, 6 hours, filter the morphine 
in the manner directed under the '* improved metnod.'^ 

Note. — ^After the addition of the second portion of nor- 
mal ammonia, the two layers of liquid are apt to form an 
emulsion, but on standing they readily separate. The 
emulsion is no obstacle to the separation of morphine. 

Whatever morphine has been set free and dissolved by 
the ether crystallizes from it again, all but mere traces. 

n. For Ea^ract of Opium. 

Dissolve 2.5 Gm. of the extract in 35 Gm. of water, 
macerate during 1 hour, and filter through a plaited filter 
of 8 C.c. diameter. 

To 30 Gm. of this filtrate, corresponding to 2 Gm. of the 
extract, add 20 Gm. of ether, and then two successive 
portions, of 2 C.c. each, of normal ammonia, predsely 
as directed in the preceding paragraph. 

III. For Tinctures of Opium. 

Evaporate 50 Gm. of Tincture of Opium in a tared cap- 
sule, on the water-bath, to 15 Gm., dilute with water to 
40 Gm. and filter. 

To 32 Gm. of the filtrate, corresponding to 40 Gm. of the 
tincture, add 20 Gm. of etner, and two successive portions, 
of 2 C.c. each, of normal ammonia, proceding in the same 
manner as previously directed. 

Mr. Dieterich appends analytical fig^ures, to show how 
far the several methods may l>e considered as trustworthy. 

From these figures it appears that the ^'improved 
method" yielded from a certain kind of opium a quantity 
of morphine varying between 13.70 and 14.15 per cent. The 
'^ simplified method " applied to the same opium vielded be- 
tween 13.70 and 13.95 percent. The morphine obtained by 
the former method yielded to ether 1.0 to 1.6 per cent of 
soluble matter, that obtained by the second method 1.0 to 
1.8 per cent. In both cases the morphine was free from 
calcium. The only material difference in the results is this, 
that the morphine obtained by the '^ simplified process" 
is in fine crystals (owing to the shaking), instead of in a 
handsome, well-developed crystals like that furnished by 
the other. 

The author points out that it is of comparatively Uttle 
importance whether more or less of an excess of ether is 
added when the narcotine is to be removed in the ^'im- 
proved process. " But, when the first portion of ammonia 
has been added, it is necessary to filter at onoe, to prevent 
a separation of morphine. 

Alleged Evil Effects of Indian Hemp Com Cure. 

The weU-known combination of extract of cannabis 
indica, salicylic acid, and coUodium has been used for a 
number of yecurs witn very good success, and without any 
evil effects so far as known. In a recent number of the 
Rundschau (Prag), Edmund Campe relates his experience 
with this application, which had very serious conseouences, 
at least according to the report. The physicians wno were 
summoned declared the patient to have contracted blood- 
poisoning through the cannabis indica (1). The swelling 
and pain appear to have been excruciating, and the patient 
was Kept nine weeks on his back. 

By way of comment, the reporter adds that '* it is there- 
fore evident that cannabis indica may cause blood-poison- 
ing not only through an open wound, but may do so also,, 
as in his case, through a thin new membrane or akin,. 
etc." 

On our part, we cannot help thinking that the blood^ 
poisoning must have been caused, under the circumstances, 
by sometning else. 

Naroeine. 

Labordb has been studying, for the last few months, 
the action of a new narceine. The Paris correspondent of 
the Lancet states that the preparation of this substance 
is extremely difficult, and that found in the trade contains 
a large proportion of other alkaloids of opium. M. 
Duquesnel has succeeded in obtaining narceine contain- 
ing only a small quantity of laudanine and codeine, and, 
from numerous trials upon animals and upon man, M. 
Laborde states that this product has a happy sedative 
effect upon the nervous centres, and is an admirable medi- 
cine for whooping-cough and bronchitis, an opinion which 
is shared by M. Brown-Sequard.— C^i^m. and Drugg^ 
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Butter Testing. 

Dr. H. Hager recommends the Reichert-Meissl method 
of examining butter, the chief feature of which is a deter- 
mination of the volatile fatty acida. The method is simpler 
and more expeditious than Hehner's. The butter is filtered 
and five grams are saponified with pure sodium hydroxide 
(two grammes) in presence of alcohol (80 per cent). The 
volatile fatty acids are separated by decomposition with 
sulphuric acid and distillation, and estimated by titrating 
the distillate with decinormal alkali. The following table 
gives the number of C.c. of the latter required to neutral- 
ize the distillate in the case of certain typical fats: 

Normal batter 26 to 81 C.c. 

Oleomargarine 1*9 *' 

Cacao butter 7.4 •* 

Lard 0.8 

— Chem. Centralbl. and Joum. Chem, 8oc. 



The ManufiBMsture of Cachets and Wafers. 

The recent death of Limousin, the inventor of the wafer- 
capsules (cachets, capsulse amylaceae), suggests the idea of 
again drawing attention to the utility of this form of 
medication. 

In recent times, the development of the wafer-ca{>sule 
industry, if it may be so ccdled, has been especially 
promoted by Mr. Adolph Vomacka, of Prag, whose spe- 
cial apparatus has been illustrated by us on page 221 of 
our volume for 1885. 

While it would be an unprofitable undertaking for every 
dispensing pharmacist to undertake the preparation of 
his own WBders, it is believed that a profitable business 
could be carried on by at least one, or perhaps even more, 
manufacturers in e£tch country. To a certain extent, the 
choice of this form of medication depends somewhat upon 
the rate with which its existence or availability is kept be- ' 
fore the memory of the prescriber. It only needs a slight 
impetus, from time to time, to cause a preference in favor 
of the wafer-capsule over some other forms of medication, 
though it is by no means intended to assert that this is in 
all cases the best form. We believe, however, that it is, 
for instance, preferable to gelatin capsules, in the case of 
quinine. 

Formerly, the wafer-capsules were pressed from the 
large square wafers (for which Nuremberg has long been 
celebrated) ; at the present time, however, they are baked 
specially. The cost of fitting up a factory is very small, 
and the arrangements required are simple, requiring but 
little room and only cheap labor. The most expensive 
item of the whole are the forms. These are made of two 
hinged pieces, the material being either steel or brass. 
One of the plates contains the concave, the other the con- 
vex pattern of the wafers. 

These forms rest upon one or more speciallv constructed 
ovens heated either hy gas or wood-charcoal. As soon as 
the opened forms, resting on the hot oven, have acquired 
the proper temperature, which is easily recognized oy al- 
lowme a drop of water to fall upon them, a certain quan- 
tity of a mass prepared from wheat-starch is spread upon 
one of the plates and the other plate gradually folded over 
it. The latter, throueh its own weight, expands the mass so 
that it forms a perfectly uniform laver. The excess of the 
mass, which is squeezed out at the side, is simply scratched 
off. The forms are then opened, and the completely baked 
sheet taken out. This sheet contains as many half wafer- 
capsules as there are patterns. When freshly taken from 
the form, these sheets are very brittle, but after being laid 
aside a few days, they absorb enough moisture from the air 
to permit being cut or trimmed. The next operation then 
is the cutting or ptmching out of the round wafers. For 
this purpose there are used either simply punches, or 
puncning machines worked by treadles, by means of 
which each separate wafer' is cut out. These are then 
counted and put up in packages.' A well trained girl is 
able to bake, in one day, !^,000 such wafers, and it requires 
the service of onl^ two girls to punch these. 

The mass of wmch the wafers are composed consists of 
the purest wheat-starch, mixed with water. The best fuel 
is eithM* gas or wood charcoal. There being only a few 
requisites, it will be easy to calculate the cost of a day's 
turn out. 

The whole art and mystery of the manufacture c^itres 
in the forms, which must be absolutely true and perfect. 
If the forms are not exactlv true, the wafers will be un- 
even. The least defect of the forms wiU be prominently 
visible upon the product.* 

The preparation of flat wafers, such as are used for 
making sealing wafers, s€U!ramental wafers, wafer-bottoms 
for ginger-cseJce, etc., is much more simple than that of the 
medicinal wafers. The former are baked in similar 
metskllic forms, which are, however, entirely smooth in- 
^de. The thickness of the wafers depends, of course, upon 
the distance intervening between the plates when they 
are closed. 

* Mr. Adolf Vomftcka, of Pncru«f Austria (Brannteffasae 18), makes a 
'spsdalty, not only of the capsuling apparatus, but also of the forms required 
Ho make the wvera themselTes. loteBding purchaser! will do well to com- 
fnonioate with him. 



A SIMPLE QUICfi^-f^TEBllfd APFABATT78. 

THS accompanying cut represents a quick-filtering appa- 
ratus, devised by the writer some four or five years 
ago, and which, in the absence of a head of water, answers 
fmly all the purposes of the Bunsenpump. B is an ordi- 
nary hard-rubber syringe, five inches long^ fixed in a 
block, A (which is a piece of pump stock with a bore to 
suit the diameter of tne syringe and screwed to tbe tabic) ; 
and C is a three-way stop-cock worked with the left hand, 
while the right hand works the piston of the syringe. 

The idea was suggested by the text of Fleischer's Volu- 
metric Analysis, Muir's translation, pp. 28 and 29, and the 
translators, p. 269, where devices inferior to this are 
described.— WooDViLLB Latham in Am. Chem. Joum. 





js> 
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Latham's quick-flltering apparatus. 

SOME NEW FOBM8 OF AFPABATT78. 

E Pollack describes the following simple modifica- 
• tions of laboratorv utensils: 
Fig. 1 represents a dropping funnel, having a hollow 
stopper extending to a tuoe, and a small inlet-tube at- 
tached to tbe neck of the fun- 
nel, which can be made to com- 
municate with the bore of the 
stopper so as to admit the air. If 
the stop-cock below is opened, and 
the stopper suitably turned, the 
contents of the funnel may be 
made to escape at any desired rate 
of slowness. The air to be ad- 
mitted into the funnel may first 
be passed through wash- or dry- 
ing-bottles, or some indifferent 
gas may be admitted in place of 
it. 

Fig. 2 represents a flat funnel 
made of cryolite or black glass. 
It is intended for introducing 
powders into flj^ks or other ap- 
paratus, for which purpose glaz^ 
paper has generally been used. 
The expanded neck prevents 
chocking of the latter. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction 
of a new condenser, in which the 
jet of cold water is made to im- 
pinge upon the hottest part of the 
interior, thereby insuring the 
most effective cooling of the 
vapors.— jRcp. d. anal. Chem., 
1887,287. Fia.i 

Liquid Paraffin as a Reagent. 

This substance dissolves in all proportions in alcohol 
and ether, which is rendered turbia by the smallest quan- 
tity of water or aqueous alcohol. Absolute alcohol takes 
up only a certain quantity of paraffin oil, and if brought 
in contact with a larger quantity of paraffin, two clear 
liauids separate out— pure paraffin oil and a saturated 
solution of it in the alcohol. If a small auantitv of aque- 
ous alcohol is brought in contact with the latter, an 
immediate turbidity is produced. If 20 C.c. of chloroform 
or absolute alcohol are mixed with 0.04 C.c. of a 50 per 
cent alcohol,, and a few drops of paraffin oil are added, 
a distinct turbiditv appears. The author finds, further, 
that paraffin oil freely dissolves chlorine, iodine, and 
bromine.— L. Crisher, quoted in Sclent. Am. 




Knodalin is a mixture recommended by C. Barenthin 
for the purpose of killing parasites and insects upon plants. 
It is a reddish-brown, oily, alkaline liquid, having a strong 
odor of amylic alcohol, and is prepared from: 

Nitrobenzol 2 to 8 parts 

Xanthogenate of Potassium 10 <* 

Potash-Soap, containing 00^ water 400 ** 

Amylic Alcohol - 600 " 

[Xanthogenate of potassium is formed when bisulphide 
of carbon is treated with alcoholic solution of potassa. It 
is a salt in which the bisulphide appears to be added to the 
alcoholate of potassium: CiHiO]^.CS«. This salt and 
other xanthogenates have previously been already proposed 
as destroyers of plant insects.] 
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Bait of Quinine. 



Hydrate 

Acetate 

Chlorhydrate (basic)... 

Lactate (basic) 

Bromhydrate (basic).. . 
Valerianate (basic). . . . 

Sulpbate (basic) 

SulphoTinate (neutral) 

Arseniate 

Salicylate (basic). . . . 
Citrate 

Bromhydrate (neutral) 
Bisulphate... 

Ferrocvanhydrate . . 
lodhydrate (acid).. . 
Tannate 



Formula 



Qu.*8H,0 

C,H.O, 

HCUHiO 

Qu.CtHaOt 

Qu.HBr.H,0 

Qu.C.Hj.O, 

Qu>.H,SO«7H,0 

<^u.80«HCH» 

Qa.HiAs04.16H,0.. 
Qu.CrHaOt.lHsO. . . . 
Qu<.C«Hi07.7H,0. . . 

Qu.2HBr.8HsO 

Qu.H,804.7fl,0 . . . 

Qu.FeCyH«.2HsO... 

QU.I.HI 

Qu.(C,4H,.0.)i.8U,0 



86.72 

84.37 
81.71 



78.26 
76.60 
76.06 
74.81 
71.20 
69.88 
68.79 
67,08 

60.67 
59.12 



56.25 
55.95 
22.60 



16.70 

Slight 
21.40 



10.20 

45.02 

88.70 

6.81 

8.80 

Slight 

8.68 

8.20 

6.81 
8.81 



Slight 

8!6o 



.00059 
!646 



097 
022 
029 
0017 



0011 
0012 

158 
118 



0.0012 




1.16 

1.18 
1.22 



1.27 
1.80 
1.81 
1.84 
1.89 
1.44 
1.45 
1.49 

1.64 
1.69 



1.77 
1.78 
4.42 



FharmaoopcBias in which they are oAbIaL 



France, Belgium, Spain, United States, 
Rome, Sweden. 

Spain. 

France, Germanv, Austria, Belgiom, 
Denmark, Spain, United States, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Norway, Rome, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Switzerland. 

France, Switzerland. 

France, United States. 

France, Qerman^^ Belgium, Spain. 

All pharmacopceias. 

In no official pharmacopoeias. 

Greece, Russia, Switzerland. 

France, Russia. 

Belgium, Greece, Holland, Riuaa, 
Switzerland. 

France. 

France, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
United States, Greece, Hungary, 
Rome, Switzerland. 

France, Belgium. 

Greece. 

France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
GAreece, Holland, Italy, Russia, Switz- 
erland. 



* Far perapicuity'B space, the abbreviation '' Qu.'' has been put in place of the formula for quhiine: CA4N.0,. 

—After M. Boymond, in Bulletin Therap. 



The Iodine Convention. 

At the commencement of the present year, the price of 
iodine, which has for some time been very low, and was 
expected to experience a further decline in consequence of 
the anticipated collapse of the combination of producers, 
suddenly, and to the astonishment of many dealers in the 
article, rose to 9d. per oz. The convention of the produ- 
cers of iodine had been renewed, but the parties interested 
in it wisely kept their own counsel, and were enabled to 
reap a substantial benefit as the reward of their discre- 
tion. The new convention, to which most, if not all, of 
the manufacturers and the princip^ holders of stocks in 
Euroi>e, the United States, and the west coast of South 
America have acceeded, was registered on February 18th, 
at Iquique—the principal port of shipment in the iodine 
district — ^now held by the Chilians. The agreement, we 
understand, has been concluded for a term of three years, 
commencing on January 1st, 1887, and it has been resolved 
that during this period the sale of the entire product will 
be vested m one exclusively. The European manufactu- 
rers are to have for their share 40i per cent of the total 
sales effected, so lon^ as the latter do not exceed 336,000 
lbs. If the sales of iodine exceed that quantity —which 
means about ten months^ consumption, and is, therefore, 
probably to be taken as an annual limit— 90 per cent of 
the excess will fall to the share of the Chilian producers. 

The parties interested in the convention, in addition to 
the English and French producers, are divided into three 
categories, viz. : 

Firms possessing iodine manufactories in working order 
and holding stock in Europe. 

New manufacturers, carrying no stock in Europe. 

Owners of iodine holding stock in Europe, who are not 
at the same time manufacturers of the article in South 
America. 

The parties falling under the first category will be com- 
pelled, under the terms of the agreement, to suspend the 
manufacture of iodine until their surplus stocks have 
been cleared off by their share of mon&ly allotments of 
sales effected. It is said that some firms hold enough 
stock in Europe to require two and a half or three years 
before, under this system, they will be allowed to resume 
working, and if the estimate of the European stock owned 
by Chihan holders is correct, this clause will apparently 
be tantamount to a virtual cessation of iodine production 
in the old Chilian works during the terms of the convention. 

The new producers of iodine, forming the second class 
of contracting parties, have their output strictly limited 
to the quantity assigned to them as their monthly share 
of the orders. Firms who hold stock in Europe, but who 
do not possess works in South America, have to submit to 
a fixed reduction on the amount of their monthly share of 
the sales, in order to recoup the producers for the compul- 
sory limitation or temporarv cessation of their output. 
The producing capacity of all works included in the con- 
vention will be estimated, and the share of each contracting 
party in the orders is to oe fixed according to the relation 
between the producing capacity of his work and his esti- 
mated annual consumption. To commence on January 1st, 
1887, the price for iodine for metallurgical and dyeing pur- 
poses is nxed at 6d. per oz., and for aU other, including 
pharmaceutical uses, at 9(i per oz. 

The aggregate capacity of production of sublimed iodine 
of not less t£an 88 per cent standard in the South Ameri- 



can works at the end of last year was estimated at 25.560 
quintals, or 2,594,340 lbs; the European stock of Chilian 
iodine at 10,177 quintals, or 1,032,965 lbs, ; the export of 
iodine from the South American west coast in 1886 at 
3.825.88 quintals, or 388,327 lbs. ; and the world's consump- 
tion at 4,000 quintals, or 406,000 lbs. These figures would 
prove that Chili is at present capable of producing six and 
a half times as much iodine as is required for all purposes 
to which the article is applied, and it must not be forgotten 
that there is at present no prospect of any consider- 
able extension in the use of the article, even though the 
?rice should fall to a third or a fourth of that prevailing, 
he stock of Chilifui iodine now held in Europe would 
alone suffice for two and a half years' consumption, and 
the convention must therefore necessarily restrict the 
output of iodine in South American to a very small frac- 
tion indeed of the present producing capacity. The 
directors of the iodine association purpose, it is said, to 
gradually raise the price considerably beyond their 
present quotation, and as they control the market at this 
moment they will probably succeed. But the combina- 
tion is likely sooner or later to come to grief through the 
impatience of its own members to submit to an artificial 
stunting of their producing powers, nor could the collapse 
of an association based upon principles so essentially 
vicious from an economical pomt of view be regretted, 
however disadvantageous it might be to its own com- 
ponent parts. — Chem. and Drttgg.^ June 18th, 1887. 

The Infiuenoe of Alcohol ui>on Digestion. 

C. A. Qluzinski has studied the effect of the presence 
of alcohol in the human stomach, upon the process of 
digestion. The experiments were made upon a man to 
whom, at certain periods, the coagulated albumen of one 
eg:g, together with a measured quantity of water, was ad- 
ministered. At regular intervals, the contents of the 
stomach were aspirated by means of Jaworski^s aspirator, 
and the experiments continued daily, with the modifica- 
tion that the periods between the several aspirations were 
g^^ually lengthened, \mtil the removed gastric contents 
were completely free from albumen. In the first series 
of experiments, only albumen and water were given; in 
the next series, equal quantities of a 25 or 50 or 75^ alcohol 
or of brandy were given in addition. 

The influence of the alcohol exhibited itself in two 
clearly distinguishable stadia. As long as alcohol was 

g resent in the stomach, the digestion was greatly retarded, 
tut when the alcohol had disappeared, which usually re- 
quired only a short time (i to 1 hour), the rate of acidity 
of the stomach took a sudden increase to 2 or 3 times the 
buantity found when no alcohol had been given. From 
this point on, the digestion then proceeded much more rap- 
idly, and was sooner terminated in spite of the initial re- 
tardation. It follows from these observations, says the 
author, that a moderate quantity of alcohol, taken a short 
time previous to a meal, exercises a beneficial effect upon 
the digestion. larger quantities obstruct the mechanical 
function of the stomach, and certainly retard digestion. 
^Arch. /. Klin. Med. and Ctiem. Centralh, No. 24. 



Castoria, according to the * * Deutach Am. Apotheh, Zeit , 
is a mixture of senna, pumpkin seed, anise, levant worm- 
seed, Rochelle salt, sodium bicarbonate, sugar, oil gaul- 
theria, oil peppermint, and water. 
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BAPID ESTIMATION OF CHLOBIDE OF LIME. 

CHLORIDE of lime or any other compound contcdning 
available chlorine (such as hypochlorites, etc.) may 
be rapidly assayed in the following manner by means of 
Lunge's nitrometer (see next column). 

FiU the tube d with mercury up to the mark 0, the 
three-way stop-cock b being turned so that conununica- 
tion is established with the outer air. Dissolve or mix 
10 Gm. of the chloride of lime with water to ma^e 250 C.c, 
and having rendered the mixture uniform by agitation, 
transfer 5 C.c. of it (corresponding to 0.2 Gm. of chloride 
of lime) to the little tube/ in the flask h. Into the flask 
itself pour about 2 C.c. of commercial 10^ peroxide of 
hydrogen. If the latter is not 10%, a lai^r amoimt must 
be added. In fact, it is absolutelv necessary that ii be in 
excess, but it is not necessary that its exact strength or 
quantity be determined, because only so much of it enters 
the reaction as is equivalent to the available chlorine. 
Then connect the flask h with the three-way stop-cock, 
and turn the latter so that it will communicate with the 
flask. Having made sure that the mercury still stands at 
0, or having, if necessary, adjusted it at this point again, 
the tube d is lowered (both being clamped on an upright 
support not shown in the cut) to rarefy the air over the 
mercury. The flask is then grasped at the neck (care be- 
ing taken that it be not warmea by the hand) and the 
two liquids caused to mingle by inclining the flask. Qas 
will then be given off which will depress the mercury. 
When no more is eliminated, the mercury in both legs is 
made to stand at the same level, fmd the degrees read off. 
If 0.2 Gm. of chloride of calcium was used, then each 1 
C.c. of gas, corrected for 0' C. and 760 Mm. pressure, cor- 
responds to 1.632 per cent, by weight, of available chlor- 
ine, that is, to *^5 degrees French." If 7.917 Gm. of 
chloride of calcium were dissolved in 250 C.c. of water, and 
5 C.c. of this used for each test, then each 1 C.c. oi gas 
corresponds to 2 per cent of chlorine. 

Aniline Camphorate. 

Referrinq to the fact that the recent discovery of anti- 
pyretic properties in acetanlide (* * antifebrin ") has opened 
up a possible future in therapeutics for another group of 
compounds, aniline derivatives and salts, Vulpius pomts 
out that a compound of aniline and camphoric acid had pre- 
viously been credited by Tomaselli with antispasmodic pro- 
perties. This salt does not usually flgure in trade lists, out 
Mager, in his HancUmch der pliarmaceutischen Praxis (vol. 
i., p. 364), states that it can be prepared by dissolving 50 
parts of camphoric acid (CitHicOO in 150 parts of absolute 
alcohol, and adding to the solution 56 parts of aniline, or 
sufficient to produce a neutral liquid, which is then left to 
evaporate spontaneously in a dark place. The product so 
obtained is described as occurring in small white or reddish 
odorless prisms, having a pungent acrid taste and easily sol- 
uble in water, alcohol, ana ether. This formula is objected 
to by Vulpius on the^round that excess of aniline is order- 
ed, and that it is difficult to ascertain the exact point of 
neutralization with the ordinary indicators, paper stained 
with the violet coloring matter of dahlia petals, which is 
colored green by anuine, being the most convenient. 
Moreover, he considers the use of alcohol as imnecessary, 
and liable to lead to discoloration during the evaporation, 
even injthe dark. He prefers to heat together in a closed 
vessel, at the temperature of a boiling water-bath, 100 
parts of finely-powdered camphoric acid and 93 parts of 
aniline. The cryst€dlization of the aniline camphorate is 
said to commence in a few minutes, but to take some time 
to complete, though its progress is accelerated by contact 
with a wide surface ot the containing vessel. Aniline 
camphorate— (CeH7N)a.Ci#Hia04— thus prepared, is said to 
dissolve in alcohol and ether, but not freely in water, of 
which it requires about 30 parts, and in its solubilities 
generally it approximates to aniline rather than to cam- 
phoric acid. Chloroform and carbon bisulphide appear 
to break up the compound, taking up the aniline and 
leaving a residue of camphoric acid ; heated fatty oils and 
oil of turpentine behave more or less similarlv. Apart 
from the alcoholic and ethereal solutions, which are not 
adapted for hypodermic use, the best solvent for aniline 
camphorate is glycerin, which takes up one-tenth of its 
weight, and can then be diluted with an equal weight of wa- 
ter. The maximum Binf;le dose of aniline camphorate given 
by Toniaselli as an antispasmodic was 0.2 gramme, and the 
maxiinum quantity administered in one day 0.8 gramme, 
which was usually g^ven dissolved in four volumes of 
ether or ether-alcohol, and inclosed in a gelatin capsule. 
— Pharm, Joum. 



As amusing yet instructive incident in the life of the 
cutter was related to us recently. It was a prominent 
druggist of this city, who offended his competitor by sell- 
ing St. Jacob's oil at 40 cents per bottle. To get even, the 
latter gentleman advertised tne oil at 25 cents. Druggist 
No. 1 had an eye to business, and gave each boy who en- 
tered the store a ** quarter," and sent them for the oil. As 
a result, he stocked up at a low flgure, and at his compet- 
itor's expense. We will leave the moral to be drawn by 
our readers.— We^cm Dmggiet, 



MODIFIED FOBIC OF FILTEB FOB USE WITH 
MAYEB'S BEAQEKT. 

A PiKOB of glass tubing of about three-sixteenths in 
bore is heated and compressed near one end until its di- 
ameter is increased bv about one-half ; the enlarged por- 
tion is then drawn out to a point like a pipette. The other 
end \B fltted with a piece of stout rubber tubing, a burette 
clamp, and a short ^lass tube to serve as a mouthpiece. 
One end of another piece of glass tubing is then enlarged 
to the shape of a small funnel, and cut off at about three- 
auarters ot an inch from the enlarged end. A circle of the 
filtering medium, consisting of thick filtering paper placed 
between two pieces of fine muslin, is placed over the 
mouth of the funnel, turned down all round, and secured 
in position by slipping over the whole a piece of stout rub- 
ber tubing three-eighths of an inch in len^h. To the stem 
of the funnel another piece of rubber tubing is cemented, 
leaving about three-quarters of an inch projecting, and 
the pipette portion having been inserted into this tne in- 
strument is complete. 

Before use, the flltering medium must be prepared by 
mixing a little flnely powdered French chcdk with water, 
and having immersed in the mixture the end (F) of the 




I 



Filter for Mayer's reagent. 




Lungers nitrometer. 



filter tube, sucking at the mouth-piece until the filtrate 
pcusses through perfectly clear. Wnen, however, a liquid 
containing a Mayer's precipitate is bein^ filtered, it will 
be found that considerable force is required to draw the 
liquor through, and the operation becomes very fatiguing. 
The clamp is intended to obviate this, for having sucked 
the air out of the tube as completely as possible, the clamp 
is closed, and the liquid gradually rises of its own accord 
into the vacuum existing inside the tube. The pipette 
may then be disconnected from the filter, and by com- 
pressing the rubber tubing between the finger and thumb 
at the point between the clamp and the top of the long 
^lass tube, a drop of the clear filtrate may be forced out 
into a watoh glass, and tested with a drop of Mayer's re- 
agent ; then by opening the clamp, the remainder of the' 
liquid fiows back into the bulk which is being estimated. 

It is always advisable that the liquid filter into the 
pipette to the height of 2 or 3 inches, so that all traces of 
the preceding filtrate may be washed through, and a repre- 
sentative sample obtained. 

The volumetric estimation of alkaloids by Mayer's re- 
agent is generally a very tedious operation, owing to the 
large amount of time which is consumed in waiting for 
the finely-divided precipitates to subside, but by the use 
of the filter tube an analy^sis can be performed with com- 
parative rapidity; and it is probable that in other estima- 
tions involving a similar difficulty, such as the titration 
of lead salts with oxalic acid, ete., this simple instrument 
would be found of service.— F. C. J, Bird, in Pharm. Jour, 
and Trans. 
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Olive Oil in Southern Europe. 
In Italy about two and a quarter million acres of land 
are under olive cultivation, vielding, if the crop is good 
throughout the country, about eighty-nine and a half 
million gallons of oil, thus apportioned : 



Qallons. 
Riviera to Maasa Gar* 

rara 9,100,000 

Lombardy, Venetia, 

Emilia and the 

Marches 2,300,000 

Tuscany 7,500,000 

UmbriaandLatium. 6,800,000 

Bari 7,800,000 



Qallons. 

Neapolitan proyinces 
on the Adriatic, 
exclusive of Bari. 14,900,000 

Neapolitan provinces 
on the Mediterra- 
nean 16,800,000 

Sicily 19,800,000 

Sardinia 6,600,000 



The Neapolitan provinces and Sicily, though vielding 
the largest crop, produce oil of low quality. The finer 
qualities of olive oil are produced in the districts of Bari, 
on the southeast shore of the Adriatic, Umbria, in Central 
Italy, Tuscany emd Ld^uria, the latter includinj; tiie dis- 
tricts of Genoa and Porto Maurizio— the Riviera, it is 
generally called. 

In practice, a crop of 89,500,000 gallons is seldom ob- 
tained, and the following are the official returns of the 
production during the last seven years: 

Gallons. GhiUons. 

1880 86,000,000 1884 46,800,000 

1881 84.600,000 1886 47,000,000 

1882 66,800.000 1886 64,800,000 

1888 41.800,000 

An average of about fifty-four million gallons, of which 
about twenty millions are exported, mostly to France and 
England. 

Spain, as an olive oil producing country, comes next in 
importance to Italy, though a long way behind ; while the 
yield of France is very small as compared with Italy. The 
chief olive oil producing districts of France are Nice and 
Provence (Alpes-Mau'itimes, Bouches-^u-!^one, and Var) ; 
the produce of Provence being frequently called Aix oil. 
Oil from Nice resembles the produce of the adjacent dis- 
trict of the Riviera, and is superior to the oil of Provence 
or Aix, which latter is pressed chiefly from ohves resem- 
bling the wild variety. The olive oils exported from 
France are mostly of Italian origin. France imports some 
five or six million gallons a year of Italian olive oil ; her 
own production being small and ouite inadequate to sup- 
ply the home market. Although the chief demand m 
France is for oils of the districts of Bari and the Riviera, 
which are much cheaper than those of Tuscany, buyers 
are also in the habit of going from Aix to Tuscany every 
year to make purchases of oil of that region. It appears 
that the bulk of the olive oils exported from Bordeaux 
are derived from south-eastern France, and the country 
surrounding Genoa, and are respectively known as " huile 
d'Aix " and ** huDe de Nice."— U^iem. and Drugg. 



Adulteration of Olive Oil. 

In a report of the trade of Leghorn for the year 1886, 
Mr. Consul Inglis says: 

'*The exportation of adulterated oil, in what are com* 
monly known as Florence fiasks, continues, and has, in- 
deed, received a fresh development. Whereas, formerly, 
the practice of certain firms was to put in these fiasks the 
lowest quality of olive oil (not produced in Tuscany, but 
coming from other districts, such as the Romagna) mixed 
with cotton-seed oil, of late, the cotton-seed oil, pure and 
simple, has been sent, the cases being branded 'Olive 
oil ' of superlative quality. But as cotton-seed oil is to 
be had cheai>er in England than in Italy, things have cul- 
minated, logically enough, in exporting the empty fiasks, 
packed in the usual cases, to London, there to be filled 
with cotton-seed oil, and, of course, palmed off upon the 
public as * olive oil' of fine quality. The reason for this 
state of things is not far to seek. At one time, really pure 
and good olive oil was exported in these fiasks, but over- 
competition and the beating down of prices by import- 
ers in England--who, be it said, care nothing about quality 
and insist only on low prices — ^led at first to inferior olive 
oil being substituted, and next to adulteration with cot- 
ton-seed oil, not to mention short measure in the fiasks, 
Neither the fiasks nor the cases in which they are packed 
have at any time borne the brand of the exporter, tnis not 
being allowed by the importers, as prejudicial to their par- 
ticular interests ; hence, it followed that the best firms in 
the Leghorn export trade have stood exactly on the same 
level with the English public as the firms who resort to 
the practice described above, both being alike unknown to 
the Einghsh consumer. 

''The result is now apparent. The Florence fiask trade 
—a specialty of Leghorn, these fiasks not being procur- 
able out of Tuscany— is utterly discredited, and nas been 
totally abandoned by the leading firms engaged in the ex- 
port trade in olive oil, who refiise to lend themselves to 
such discreditable practices. Therefore, persons buying 
oil in Florence fiasks may know what to expect now. 

''It is not an easy matter to get the genuine Lucca oil 
of fine quality in England; the demand is chiefiy for 
cheap oil, the ignorance of the public being traded upon 
to a great extent. If the public wish to get Tuscan or 
Lucca oil, (^ it is generally termed, pure and of the beet 



quality, they must look to the standing and reputation o! 
the firm by whom the oil h£ts been imported and bottled, 
and whose brand can be considered a sufficientguarantee 
since, unfortunately, the leading firms in the export trade 
from Tuscany are unknown to the public in Enrfand 
Failing these precautions, they will probably get nib^ 
bish." — Pharmii4:euJticai Journal, 



Note on the Kola ITut. 

The value of the kola nut, as a bearer of the waste- 
retarding properties of caffeine, has alredy been recognized, 
and it is no doubt destined to play an important role, as a 
remedial agent, in the future. It is, however, only of late 
years that its value has been appreciated by the medical 
. profession. In its own home, m the tropidu portions of 
Africa, it has been held in the highest esteem for centuries. 
We owe to several of the modem African explorers in- 
teresting accounts of the economic uses of the nut. One of 
the most detailed is that by the lamented Dr. Gustav 
Nachtigall, from whose work, '*SaharlL und SM^'' (Ber- 
lin, vol. I., 666) we abstract the following : 

The Gfiro-nut [or kola nut] is the seed-kernel of a Sttr- 
culia (mostly StercuUia acuminata) y having the average 
size of a rather lai^ge horse-chestnut, and looking some- 
what like it. Yet it is not enveloped, like the latter, by 
a detachable sheU, but it appears as a homogeneous, hard 
mass, externally of a brown, and internally of a yellowish- 
white to rose-red color. It occurs in the western portion 
of northern tropical Africa from the Senegal to the Niger, 
and in the Binue countries, and throughout the equatorial 
region. Its different varieties, however, are very differently 
estimated. Tho^e which are alone esteemed in the Haussa 
districts and in Bornd come from the region of the Niger. 
It is said that the commercial exportation of the best quality 
which grows in N!fe, and is known under the name lab6d- 
schi, is forbidden bv the laws of the land under heavy 
penalty, the king alone having the right to give it away 
as a present. The kernels of the better kind consist of two 
halves, which are closely adherent. A criterion of their 
quality is this, that the mner surfaces of the two halves, 
as well as the interior, should have as pronounced a rose- 
red color as possible, and that they should have a faintly 
bitter, but no insipid mucilaginous taste, such as is ex- 
hibited by those which come from Adam&wa, south of 
Binue, which have a yellowish-white color interiorly, and 
often may be naturally split into three portions. The 
inferior sorts also appear to contain a smaller quantity of 
the exciting and appetizing principle [chiefly caffeine] 
which has induced the Arabs to designate the giiro nut as 
qahua es-SUddn or ** Sudan CJoffee ." 

I became rapidly so much accustomed to this stimulant, 
which never affected my organs of digestion or my nervous 
system injuriously, that I missed it more than coffee, tea, 
or tobacco, when it could not be obtained. It is true that, 
even in a cheap country like -Bomii, its consumption is 
more expensive than that of coffee, as the custom of the 
country requires to hand to a visiting guest a whole, or at 
least half agdro nut, just as a cup of coffee is placed before 
a guest in Arabic countries. But it takes many cups of 
coffee to equalize in value a gAro nut. Of the latter, 100 
are usually purchased, which cost (in Bornii) according to 
their size, quality, and the state of the market, between 8 
and 50 marks [about 2 to 12 dollars]. The large nuts, which 
have sometimes a diameter of li to 2 inches, are much bet- 
ter than the smaller ones, and are much more expensive 
in proportion. As the guro nut is collected in immense 
quantities, it would cost much less, in spite of the long 
journey from its place of growth to Bomu, if its transport 
and treatment were not so difficult and uncertain. Wot 
every one is able to travel beyond the Niger to Gondscha 
for the purpose of fetching gdro nuts. Such an imdertak- 
ing requires great care and experience. This sensitive nut 
requires a certain amount of moisture and cool tempera- 
ture, but cannot bear either an excess of water or dry neat. 
The merchants pack them in large baskets of dttm-mats 
(made from the leaves of the ddm palm), which are fir-t 
padded with a thick layer of large, moistened leaves. On 
top of the nuts a similar layer is laid, and the whole pack- 
age strongly bound in all directions with ropes. The larger 
the number of fruit, the less risk is there in transportation. 
If several thousand are packed together, it is sufficient, 
during the rainy season, to open the baskets every fort- 
night, to spread out the nuts to expose them for a short 
time to the freah air, then to dampen them as well as the 
packing. If only a few hundred are packed together, this 
process must be repeated several times a week. During 
the hot season they are much liable to spoil. On opening 
the baskets, they must be carefully examined, so as to 
eliminate damaged ones, which might infect others. If 
they have only become flaccid, they may generally be 
again rendered hard and firm by placing them for a short 
time in water. But when they show whitish spots on their 
surface, the affected nuts must be thrown away. Some- 
times they show yellowish-brown spots, and are then 
affected by a disease called hille (so called from elhinna, 
used for dyeing), which renders the interior pale white and 
entirely tasteless, completely ruining the fruit. If the 
seeds are kept too damp the surface acouires dark spota 
c^nd the interior becomes hard and insipid. This and still 
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other diseases or stages of decay are distinguished by 
special names. 

The correct treatment of the gtiro nut is so difficult that 
the people, in their search after rational explanations of 
the frequent mishaps, seek them in supernatural influ- 
ences. 

Owing to the difficulty to preserve the sensitive fruit 
during its transport through the hot and dry air of the 
Great Desert, they seldom arrive in a fresh condition in 
the northern countries of Africa. In the Siid^n it is even 
used in a dry condition, but only by the poorest class of 
the popidation, who call it kauda. 

For the people of Haussa and Bomii, the giiro nut has 
become even a more an indispensable, article of consump- 
tion than coffee or tea for other people. Whenever a short 
crop, or warlike conditions in tne neighborhood diminish 
the supply, this is considered a great calamity. Every 
sacrifice is made to obtain the favorite luxury, when it 
has been inaccessible for some time. A Kaniiri, for in- 
stance, will sell his favorite horse or female slave for 
this purpose. A gift of giiro nuts is always regarded as 
a token of especial friendship. 



Analysis of Commercial Extracts of Beef and 
Bouillon Extracts. 

The quality of an extract of beef mav generally be de- 
termined from the amount of water, asn, and proportion 
of matters soluble in eighty-per-cenc alcohol. It is par- 
ticularly the relation of the ash to water and to the alco- 
holic extract which furnished valuable points for the 
estimation of the amount of chloride of sodium added. 
And from the quantity of the alcohohc extract, compared 
with the percentage of ash and the dry residue, the pres- 
ence of gelatin and other substances insoluble in alcohol 
may be determined. 

The first four extracts quoted in the accompanying table 
resemble, in their general features, Liebig's extract. 
Cibils' Extractum Camis, and probably also the Pastoril 
'* Extract of Beef " have had chloride of sodium added to 
them. ** Saladero Concord ia^" when compared with Lie- 
big's extract, which it otherwise much resembles, contains 
a remarkably low proportion of salt. It is probable that 
the beef in this case is not as thoroughly extracted as it 
is in the case of liebig's extract. A comparative deter- 
mination of the degree of acidity showed Liebig's extract 
to contain 2.84^ and the ** Saladero Concordia" only IM^ 
of lactic acid. 

The last six preparations quoted in the table are liquid 
extracts, the composition ot which has heretofore been 
but little known. 



Name. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Pastoril's Extract of Beef.. . . 
Pisoni'B ** *' .... 

Kemmerich's** ** .... 

Cibils' Extractum Camis .... 
Liebig's Ext. (Fray Bentoa). . 

Saladero CoDcordia 

Kemmerich's Beef Peptone. . 
Cibils Hermanos do. (liquid). 

Koch'B Peptone Bullion 

Kemmerich's Ck>nd. Bouillon 

Maggis Bouillon Extract. . . . 

Morns, Canning &Ck)., Cond. 

Bouillon 



15.50 
17.74 
18.88 
19.il 
18.79 
21.88 
84.27 
64.18 
59.58 
62 59 
68.64 



58.27 
62.58 
61.66 
54.15 
58.19 
62.27 
58.02 
17.58 
24.54 
20.86 
7.56 



64.24 18.41 22.35.... 29.87 






800 
9.64 
9.86 
2.10 
8.69 
8.14 
1.29 



21.82 
10.00 



44.45 
48.19 
41.97 
57.28 



Regarding the taste of these products, the author of 
the pape» states, that when two teaspoonfuls of each 
were dissolved in 250 C.c. of hot water, Cibils' liquid 
extract (No. 8) had more nearly the specific taste of 
bouillon than any other; it also had an agreeable saline 
taste. Koch's Peptone Bouillon appeared to have an in- 
sipid taste, in spite of the added spices. Closely resem- 
bhng Cibils' were Kemmerich's bouillon and Morris' con- 
centrated bouillon, though the latter could stand a little 
more salt. 

All of these solutions were rendered turbid by more or 
less fiocculent matters and contained small granules or 
crystalline framients of tribasic calcium phosphate, 
which dissolvea only slowly in hot water. In Morris' 
preparations, quite large crystalline lumps were noticed. 
The solution prepared with Maggis' extract, on the other 
hand was almost clear; yet, as will be seen by the ana- 
lysis, this is almost purely a solution of salt, while Cibils', 
Koch's, and Kemmerich's preparations (Nos. 8. 9, 10), 
certainly contain some true extract of beef. The real 
extract of beef may be determined from the nitrogen. 

[The omission of the percentage of nitrogen in the case 
of the first four numbers of the table evidently is due, not 
to the absence of nitrogen from these preparations, but 
to ^e fact that the author did not specially determine 
it.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The author concludes with the remark that the old Lie- 
big's extract is fuUy able to afford the advantages sup- 
posed to be inherent ia the bouillon extracts.— Kudolf 
8ENDTXER in Arch, f. Hygiene, 1887, 253. 



NATUBALIST'S BOTTLE. 



AN English firm advertises a * * naturalist's bottle contain- 
ing a material for killing insects without injuring 
their delicate organs " which will be a paying stock in lo- 
calities where the small boy goes bug-himting. The ad- 
vertisement does not explain the nature of the poison, but 
it is well known amone entomolo^ts who have for a long 
time used similar bottles for kilhng and collecting their 
minute prizes. On to the bottom of a suitable bottle (which 
should be of a size to fit a coat-pocket) place a quantity of 
small fragments of cyanide of potassium ; then pour in. a 
mixture of plaster of Paris and water to a depth sufficient 
to hold the cyanide of potassium securely in place, and 
allow it to harden thoroughly. The plaster is sufficiently 
porous to allow the poisonous fumes to escape into the 
upper portion of the bottle which serves not only as a 
letnal chamber, but also for the storage of newly found 
specimens. In the illustration the layer of plaster is re- 
presented as imnecessarily deep. 





NatnraUBt'9 bottle. 



Clougfa's capsule and 
Loork-screw. 



A CAPSULE AKD COBKSCBEW COMBINED. 

A NOVEL device, patented some time since, but only re- 
cently introduced to trade by the Clough Capsule 
Co., of 132 Nassau st.. New York, is shown in the adjoin- 
ing illustrations. The capsule consists of a round metal 
thimble, made to fit the outside or inside of any bottle, no 
matter of what size. It has little teeth which catch inta 
the cork when it is pressed down and hold it tightly. The 
outside edge is corrugated so that the fingers will take 
hold readilv. The modus operandi of using the capsule is 
quite simple. It is made to fit on top of the bottle and the 
cork is then driven down into it, level with the bottle. 
With a turn afid a pull the capsuled cork readily comes 
out, the capsule thus acting as both cork holder and cork- 
puUer combined, and making unnecessary the use of any 
corkscrew or other device. 

The advantage of the capsule to druggists for prescrip- 
tion bottles can readily be seen. As a rule, the corks of 
these bottlf s are only half put in, and are consequently 
frequently broken on when an attempt is made to get at 
their contents. By the use of the capsule this inconveni- 
ence to the customer is obviated. — Amer, Stationer, 

Diastase. 
CHEMrsTS seem to experience considerable difficulty in 
arriving at an agreement respecting the nature of dias- 
tase, its claim to an albuminoid character being 
especially the subject of dispute. Mr. Hirschfeld has 
attempted to solve the problem {Arch, f, gesanimte Phys,^ 
XXXIX. , 499) by examining a ' * pure diastase " prepared by 
macerating coai-sely powdered malt with an equai weight 
of one-percent solution of neutral acetate of lead, after- 
wards diluting with an equal quantity of water, straining 
and precipitating the red- brown liquid with alcohol, and 
redissolving the precipitate in water at 50® C, cooling 
and again precipitating. The diastase so obtained is eaid 
to be very active, to contain no sugar or reducing sub- 
stance, and to give no color with Mulon's reagent. Con-^ 
sidering these properties and the pubhshed analyses of 
Zulkowsky, according to which the nitrogen diminishea 
in proportion to the purity of the ferment, Mr. Hirscheld 
holds that diastase is a carbo-hydrate, a kind of gum, and 
that any nitrogen found in it has its origin in impurities. 
On the other hand, working with diastase obtained by 
treating malt with water and precipitating with alcohol^ 
the precipitate being redissolved and reprecipitated sev- 
eral times, Mr. Lintner has arrived at diametrically 
opposite results (Journ, f, prakt, Ch., XXXIV., 378). He 
found that the more pure and more active the diastase the 
more nitrogen it contained, but that the preparation never 
exceeeded 10.42 per cent, and he therefore concludes that 
diastase is a proteid, probably an oxidation product of 
albuminoid matters. — Pharm. Journ,, May 28th. 



A Label manufacturer of Edinburgh, Scotland, has in- 
vented a preparation which, when applied to paper, 
either in the process of finishing or afterward, renaers 
indelible any writing which may oe placed upon it. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 



Explosion of naphtha in a drug store in Antwerp, Hol- 
land, destroyed the building and buried ten persons in 
the ruins. 

A FIRE originating among the chemicals in the photo- 
graphic warehouse of E. & H. T. Anthony, in New York, 
on tne 12th of July, caused a Iobs of about $100,000. 

An explosion of chemicals in the photograph gallery of 
E. H. Jayne, in Spencer, Mass., on the 12tji of July, de- 
stroyed about $10,000 worth of property. 

WiNTHROP, Cunningham & Sons, of 45 South Front 
street. Philadelphia, having offices in New York and 
Tampico, Mex., made an assignment last month, owing 
to an attachment granted by tne Supreme Court of New 
York in favor of Boehringer & Loehne, who claimed $10,- 
350 upon a contract whereby the Philadelphia firm were 
to purchase 20,000 ounces of quinine. 

The value of the patents upon processes used in the 
manufacture of paraffin paper is illustrated by a recent 
newspaper statement that Roscoe Conkling was paid $10,- 
000 for his a^ument before Judge Gresham in a patent 
case trial in Cnicago last month. 

Naval apothecaries are signing a petition for increase 
of pay from $720 to $1,000 a year. The apothecary at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard is said- to be the only one who 
receives the latter amount. 

The Examining Board recently appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, has been organized as follows: 
president, Alonzo Bobbins, of Philadelphia; secretary, 
Henry B. Cochran, of Lancaster; trejwurer, Frederick H. 
Eggers, of Alleghany. 

Aschenbach & Miller, Philadelphia druggists, have be- 
come defendants in suits for damages from sicKness and 
deaths caused by chrome yellow sold by them to bakers 
for use in coloring buns. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. — The local 
committee of the A. P. A. meeting, to be held in Cincin- 
nati September 5th, has made arrangements with the 
local passenger agents by which any delegate or visitor 
to the A. P. A. coming on roads centering in Cincinnati 
will receive a reduction of two-thirds of the return fare, 
upon presentation of a certificate from the agent selling 
him the ticket to Cincinnati that he paid the full fare, 
the certificate to' be accompanied by a statement from the 
secretary of the Association certifying that he attended 
the meeting. 

Persons residing in the Northeast will please confer 
with Mr. J. W. Colcord, of Lynn, Mass., who has kindly 
attended to obtaining reduced rates from B<.)ston. Per- 
sons can go from that city for about the same price as 
from New York, being a reduction of four dollars. A 
party of twenty-five can have a special Pullman car 
through without change. 



Persons desirous of going from New York will please 
address Mr. T. J. Macmahan, New York City. 

The headquarters of the Association wiH be at the 
Grand Hotel, where rooms may be obtained for $3.00 per 
diem. The committee has maae arrangements with other 
hotels, and accommodations nay be had at from $1.50 to 
$4.00 per day. A blank slip will be mailed to members 
of the Association, and rooms secured by the local secre- 
tary upon its return. 

The following are the rates: Gibson House, $3.00; Bur- 
net House, $3.00; Palace Hotel, $2.00 to $2.50; Bt. James 
Hotel, $2.00; Dennison Hotel. $2.00, European plan; St. 
Nicholas, $1.50 or more; Hotel Emery, $1.00. 

The programme of entertainment has been already pub- 
lished. 

No exhibit will be had, as the committee was unable to 
obtain exhibits enough to make it a success. 

The following are the terms for excursions to the 
various points of interest near Cincinnati: Mammoth 
Cave: leave Cincinnati 8:15 a. m., arrive 5:30 P. M. Leave 
8 p. M., arrive 5 :20 a. m. Fare for round trip, $13.75 ; 25 or 
more, $7.86 ; hotel bill, $3.00 per day. To a party the hotel 
and cave expenses will be reduceo. Cave expenses short 
route, 8 miles, $2.00; lon^ route, 18 miles, $3.00. Persons 
leaving Cincinnati in the morning can take the short 
route same evening, and the long route the following 
day. 

To High Bridge on the Cincinnati Southern E. R.; 
single fare, round trip, $5.00. Five or more, $3.00; five or 
more on Sundays, $2.00. 

Findlay Karg gas well, capacity over fourteen million 
cubic feet per diem, and a number of other wells, over 
eight million. To parties of 10 or more, one fare for 
round trip. 

Dayton Soldiers' Home; parties of 10 or more, $2.50 for 
roimatrip. Geo. W. voss, 

LoccU Sec'y A. P. A. 

THmTY-FiFTH Annual Meeting, to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, commencing Monday, September 5th, 1887, at 3 
o'clock P.M. 

As the chairman of the Committee on Papers and 
Queries contemplates being absent in Europe, the under- 
signed will act m his stead. 

It is very desirable to have all papers intended to be 
read at the meetings of the A. P. A. printed beforehand, 
in order that copies may be in the hands of those in at- 
tendance whilst the papers are being read. Contributors 
will therefore please forward their papers to the under- 
signed at the earliest date possible. 

All papers should be in the hands of the committee at 
least ten days before the meeting of the Association. 

Eulen Painter. 

S. W. comer Broadway and 84th Street, 
N«w TOBK. 

The Executive Committee of the National Wholesale 
Druggists' Association (which meets in Boston on August 
23d) announce that they have euranged with the Hotel 
Vendome and the Hotel Brunswick for board at $4.00 per 
day, which is $1 .00 less than their regular rates. Situated 
between the two hotels is the Hotel Victoria (recently 
built), and imder the same management as the Vendome 
and the Brunswick. It is kept on the European plan, 
and the prices for rooms without bath are $1.50 to $3.00 
per day when occupied by one person, and $2.00 to $4.00 
per day for two persons. Rooms with bath are $1.00. 
extra. The hotels are first-class in every particular, and 
are located near together, in the pleasantest part of the 
city, and among the finer residences. Applications for 
rooms can be made to the hotels direct, or to Mr. Solomon 
Carter, chairman of the reception committee, 356 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The executive committee will 
make their headquarters at the Vendome, and HI business 
meetings of the Association will be held there. 

The Alumni of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 

held its first quarterly meeting June 16th, 1887, and was 
well attended. 

The Committee on Queries reported a list of twelve 
queries, of which ten were accepted to be answered at the 
next quarterly meeting. The list is to be printed and 
sent to different members not present to solicit papers in 
answer to queries in addition to those accepted. 

The Amusement Committee reported that they had 
arranged for a betsket Pic-nic, to be held at Coney Island, 
Ohio, on the 23d of June. As the committee expressed 
some doubt as to being able to obtain a sufficient number 
of excursionists to receive a rebate from the steamboat 
company, a sufficient number of tickets was subscribed 
for by the individual members present to guarantee the 
committee free from expenses, thereby insuring success. 

The Publishing Committee reported verbally that it 
was necessary for the projectors of the Journal to become 
incorporated, and to issue stock of twenty dollars a 
share, payable in 25^ instalments. The committee was 
given time until the next quarterly meeting to finish its 
report. 

On the 23d of June, a large number of the Alumni and 
their families assembled at Coney Island to enjoy a holi- 
day. Foot-ball and base-ball were indulged in, and at 
the end of the game. Professor Fennel, who had taken 
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his photographic apparatus with him, took a picture 
of the two nines in a group. Resp'y, 

Albert Wbtterstroem, 
Cor, Sec'y Alumni C. C, P. 

Bhode Island.— E. C. Danforth was elected Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Rhode Island Pharma- 
ceutical As3ociation, at the quarterly meeting, held July 
13th. 

Ohio. — ^The State Pharmaceutical Association met in 
Akron on the 8th, 9th, and lObh of June, the sessions he- 
ing held in the council chamber of the City Hall, and the 
extiibition in Alylfe Hall. Virgil Coblentz, of Springfield, 
presided and delivered an opening address, followed by 
reports by the secretary, Lewis C. Hopp, of Cleveland, 
and the treasurer, Chas. Huston, of Columbus. The latter 
Bpecified the receipt of $1,009.34, expenditures amounting 
to $883.44, and a balance of $125.90. Reports were made 
by the following-named standing committees: executive, 
trade interests, papers and queries, legislation, and phar- 
macy board. The following is an abstract of the latter : 

During the year ending April 1st. 1887, the board held 
six meetings for the examination oi applicsmts for regis- 
tration as follows: Columbus, May 10th, 1886; Tol^o, 
August 3d, 1886; Cleveland, October 12th, 1886; Colum- 
bus, November 23d, 1886; Cincinnati, January 10th, 1887; 
Columbus, March 1st, 1887. At these examinations 225 
appeared to register as pharmacists, emd 136 as assistant 
pharmacists. Of these applicants, 102 received certificates 
of competency as pharmacists and 48 as assistant 
pharmacists, being 46 per cent of the former and 
35i per cent of the latter. Your attention has heretofore 
been called to the small percent€kge of successful 
applicants at these examinations, and the marked de- 
crease in the ratio during the past year is no flattering 
comment upon the training and education of these aspi- 
rants, when you consider that the aim has been to make 
the test a practical rather than a theoretical one. There 
must be a radical change in the views of the druggists of 
Ohio concerning the kind of material out of which they 
assist in manufacturing the pharmacists of the future. 
The majority of the examination papers, even of those 
which snow a fair degree of proficiency in pharmaceutical 
skill, exhibit a lamentable ignorance of the elementiuy 
principles of a common school education. The idea ap- 
pears to be, not '* how hi^h a degree of excellence can I at- 
tain in this my chosen hne of work, but how little can I 
know to squeeze through the examinations of the board of 
pharmacy, and get a certificate to practise upon the 
people.'* 

The receipts and expenditures for the year ending April 
Ist, 1887, are shown by Secretary Nipgen to have been as fol- 
lows: cash on hand April 1st, 1886, $6,128.67, cash on hand 
April 1st, 1887, $402. Total, $6,530.67. Expenditures, for 
various items, Which are set forth in the report in detail, 
$1,905.87, leaving a balance on hand of $4,624.80. 

The Executive Committee reported the addition of 81 
new members at the last meeting and the death of 7 mem- 
bers: Edward C. Kistner, Cincinnati; John F. Uthe, 
North Amherst; August Wagner, Cincinnati ; Silas J. 
Nicolay, Hamilton ; Emil Bexel, Cleveland ; H. F. Heum, 
Cincinnati; P. F. Sterrick, Deltos. 

The committee on trade interest reported that the 
past year has not been an eventful one to the drug trade. 
Cutting in prices has been found to be unremunerative to 
those who hoped by that means to capture their neigh- 
bors' patrons and has been entirely abandoned throughout 
the State. The beneficial effects of the Pharmacy law are 
being felt and as it becomes better understood and its pro- 
visions more fully enforced, we think it will prove as great 
an advantage to the trade as was exi>ected oy its friends. 
'* The liquor law, known as the Dow Law, in its bearings 
on the drug trade, has .been the cause of some difBcult^r. 
Liquors used medicinally are a part of the druggists' busi- 
ness; and while your committee have no sympathv for 
those who turn their pharmacjr into saloons, we think the 
restriction on its sale as piedicine should not be limited to 
the prescription of a physician. The inconvenience is felt 
more severely in our small towns than in the cities, as 
many physicians are not in the habit of writing their 
prescriptions, simply telling their patients to send to the 
apothecaries for such remedies as they do not carry with 
them. And neither do many of our patrons think of 
applying to a physician for liquor any more than thev do 
for camphor, peppermint or paregoric. The writer has been 
compelled more than once to send a customer to a neigh- 
boring saloon for liquor, when he had been directed by his 
physician to go to the drug store for it, but failed to ^ve 
bis written order. Tour committee ai-e aware that it is 
a difficult subject to handle, but do not think it was the 
intention of our legislators to do any one an injustice and 
think the law might be so amended as to allow the drug- 
p;i8t to be the judge of its legitimate use either by request- 
ing the name of the buyer to be registered as in the pur- 
chase of poison or the customer to sign a certificate that 
it is not to be used as a beverage. 

'* The absence of speculation and the unusual steadiness 
of prices have enabled druggists to make a fair and le- 
gitimate profit, and the dulness of the trade in the earlier 
portion of the year has been succeeded by a decided in- 



crease in the volume of sales in all branches of the busi- 
ness, so that your committee think that the year has been 
a satisfactory one to the trade in general." 

The report of the committe on papers and queries was 
to the eftect that the replies to the queries printed in the 
annu^ll proceeding had not been so numerous as they 
were the two previous years, but the quality of work had 
been of unusual excellence and in this respect the com- 
mittee felt well repaid for its labor. 

The committe on legislation reported no antagonism to 
the present law and recommended the enactment of a law 
exempting pharmacists from jury duty. 

The foUowing-ncuned officers and committees were 
chosen: president, S. £. Allen, Akron; vice-presidents, M. 
D. Fulton^ucyrus; Gteo. W. Voss, Cincinnati; secretarj', 
Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland ; treasurer, Chas. Huston, Co- 
lumbus; exec, com., Theo. F. Troupe (chairman), Spring- 
field; C. F. Inman, Akron; C. P. Rendigs, Cincinnati; 
local secretary, H. C. Cook. To fill a vacancy on the 
State board of pharmacy, the following nominations were 
made to the governor: John A. Nipgen, Chillicothe; G. 
L. Hechler, Cleveland; M. D. Fulton,' Bucyrus; C. N, 
Nye, Canton; Philip Lehr, Cleveland. 
Over seventy new members were acquired. 
The next meeting will be at Columous on the second 
Tuesday in June next. 

The treasurer was instructed to make an arrangement 
with some Columbus bank for the collection of unpaid 
dues. 

The constitution was amended to permit the acquisition 
of life-membership on the payment of ten dollars. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the annual con- 
vention of secretaries of State associations, which is coin- 
cident with the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

The following papers were read: "Sulphate of Mor* 
phine " by P. J. Spenzer, of Cleveland ; ** What is the gen- 
eral Quality of the Pressed Drugs of the Market^ by 
Joseph Feil, of Cleveland; "The Hand-writing on the 
Wall " by J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati ; *' Formula for Solu- 
tion of Ferrous Citrate yielding 6.52 per cent of Ferric 
Oxide " by Chas. Fennel, of Cincinnati ; ** Degree of Adul- 
teration of commercial Black Oxide of Manganese " by S. 
W. McEeown, of Youngstown ; "Proportion of Resin in 
commercial entire and powdered Jalap" by E. H. WI 
Stohlhuth, of Cincinnati. " Is the powdered Opium sold 
in Bulk up to pharmacopoeial Requirements? " 

In the course of his address, the president remarked 
that the present membership is 910. 

Michigan.— The State Board of Pharmacy held an ex- 
amination at Detroit on the 5th and Sth of July. The 
board consists of Ottmar Eberbach, of Ann Arbor, pres- 
ident; James Vemor, of Detroit, treasurer; Jacob Jesson, 
of Muskegon, secretary; Stanley E. Parkill, of Owosso, 
and George McDonald, of Kalamazoo. 

Fifty-one out of seventy-one candidates were successful. 

The School of Pharmacy of the University of Michi- 
gan held its nineteenth annual commencement, in con- 
nection with the semi-centennial celebration of the 
University, on June 29th and 30th. 

The meeting of the Alumni took place in the lecture 
room of the chemical laboratory, and was very success- 
ful. A committee was appointed to select and obtain a 
suitable memorial for the late Henry B. Parsons. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
president, Prof. A. B. Stevens, of Ann Arbor ; secretary, 
T. A. Reyer, of Detroit ; treasurer, A. C. Schumacher, of 
Ann Arbor. Th^ society then adjourned to a sumptuous 
banquet. 

After the banquet, Mr. F. F. Prentice, class of 72, and 
ex-president of the Wisconsin State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, delivered an interesting address on the growth 
of the college and its relation to higher state education. 

Thirty n^aduates were awarded the diploma of Phar- 
maceutical Chemist. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan Pharmaceutical 
Association, held at Petosky, on the 12th and 13th of July, 
was well attended and listened to papers by Prof. Preis- 
cott, on " What Disinfectants and Antiseptic Preparations 
can the Dispensing Pharmacists make with Advantage ? " 
and " Which are the more uniform in Strength, Prepara- 
tions made by Weight or Measure ?" by Ottmar fcherbach. 
"Is an Apprentice in a Drugstore entitled to receive in- 
structions m Practical Pharmacy from his Employer, and 
to what extent is the latter held to grant a reasonable 
time for daUy study ? " by H. M. Snow. "The alkaJoidal 
Strength of Ipecac Root and Fluid-extract; " by Mr. R. L. 
Stowell. " What practical Use can the Druggist make of 
the Microscope, and what is the cost of such an instru- 
ment as will serve his purposes? '' 

The following officers and committees were chosen : 
president, A. Bassett, of Detroit ; vice-presidents, G. M. 
Harwood, of Petosky, H. B. Fairchild, of Grand Rapids, 
H. Baphart, of Bernen Springs; secretary, S. E. Parkhill, 
of Onana ; treasurer, W. Dupont, of Detroit ; local sec- 
retary, J. Vemor, of Detroit. The association has 778 
members and has its next meeting in Detroit on the 
second Tuesday of October, 1888. 
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^^^ ^^^^^-.^-r^^^r, ^ Iodoform and'Nitrate of SilverlCaustic. 

OORRESPO^DE^^CE. ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^g^j, ^^ 

Dlstinotion between Oil. of Brigeron and of Fireweed. ,,%^f^ ^I^T^v^^'^Uli'^K^^^'S. '"m^ 

We are in receipt of a commuiiication from our friend, used iodoform and nit. silver cauterizing ulcers, combin* 

Mr. Albert M. Todd, of Nottawa, St. Joseph County, ing the two. I have used this process on venereal tilcerg 

Michigan, in which he informs us that Prof. Fliickiger ^^ «• year past, but did not think it worthy of publication; 

has j^ notified him of the dis<^very. in oil of engeron. f^J^U* ^^'^eTSli^''^^^^:'^eT2o^litT. 

of a constituent which permits this oil to be sharply dis- point of lunar caustic very thoroughly, plunge it suddenly 

tinguished from oil of fire weed (Erechthites hieracifolia). into the iodoform and press finmy mto the ulcer; a sra- 

The material for the researches carried on by Prof. den violent effervesence occurs, almost painless and very 

Fliickiger had been supplied by Mr. Todd, who is Wmself ^H^Sfd^^' the Xntion of the medical fraternity to 

making valuable contributions to our knowledge of van- the eflScient action of hyoBcy;amus and bromide of potash 

ous essential oils, having, as is well known, special facilities in acute dysentery. Combining 8 to 10 drops of fl. ezt. 

for growing the plants and distilling the oils on a large hyoscyamuswith one drachm of bromide potassium given 

aPAl A Pprtf Fliipkiirflr wHtiHi • every f our hours, I have apparently suppressed the disease 

scale, i-rot jiiucnger wntes. atonce, and cured the attack in three doses. Also have 

As to oU of engeron, I have prepared from it a fine found the best of good results in dysentery and other in- 

crystallized compound, which I have named hmonen te- flammatory affections of the bowels from the foUowing 

trorbromide, CioHi.Br*, by diJutme one part of the oil with repeated every four hours, 

ten parts of glacial acetic acid, and slowly addmg bromine ^ ^. xt„^o/««,«,- m 

until, in the cold, crystals of the tetrabromide begin to ap. ^ lit i^'^l^SSlif F^^ iulirtt8.x. 

pear. Sometmies several weeks are necessary to arrive Potass Brom "-•»•"»• 

at the formation of the bromide in the shape of crystals. Ess. cinnam. 

They may be collected and recrystallized from warm Syriipi, ' 

acetic ether. Now, as to the oil of Erechthitee (fireweed), Aqa» fi&q.s. 

as sent by your kindness, a similar compound- could not g^g. Xake at one dose 

be obtained from it." , Three doses a cure generally. 

Fharmaoeutioal Legislation in Iiouisiana. ^ X's. Wilsok, M.D. 

To the Ed. Am. Druggist. 

I am obliged, as a coimtry druggist, to correct the error An Ethioal Question, 

your informant committed, when he told you that the tPAn^^* a^,^^^ n~.»»-.#. 

opposition to the enactment of a pharmacy law in this nl^» 6™^^ ^Tf 2^ i * i ui 

State came largely from the country pha^iacists. The ^?'ft°SiTn^^T** f • «°*"°T «/ ,y°"?" ^'^'^"^ P*" 

opposition did conle from the countiy store-keepers, who P«' LT^itl vfo^^.I^fl^*"" °° ^^^ ^°"°^>°f Po»n*t; 

seffSl kinds of drugs and medicines, without employing „>v ^r^^^^^^f"^^^ ^^^^ * °*T ^t °i"^"'® 

a competent person to do so. And those country store- '^Jtl^VTJV^^^.^l^^^fJttilf^''' providing he dees eo 

keepere yield and possess a big influence on the members ?l"?S^.w« 1^1^ J^S.^t^nf'^^- "°?,'* ^"^^^ ^"^ *"^ 

of tM letcislature *^ •» the formula to any druggist desiring it? 

It is neverthele^ the fact that the country druggists, „^- ^aa the druggist justified in the following? Wrote a 

whom the law would most benefit, have displayed very ^1* ,2 P. "' 

little, if any, interest in its passage. Very few of them *» Tanmn Gargle |ij. 

attend the annual meetings of the State Association. The . Sig. Tablespoonful to half pint water for gargle, intend- 

city members have become somewhat disgusted and do ing to have a mixture of tcuinin, glycerin, and carbolic 

not see the necessity of their keeping up a local and State afid. On my next visit, found the druggist had dispeDsed 

Association. They derive all the benefits of an association simply a solution of tannin in water; told the patient it 

from a city society, which holds monthly meetings. was not what I had intended, to take it back to the drug- 

I remain, yours, Job. T. Thibodeaux. gist, and I would call at his store and explain. Not finding 

Tbibodrauz, La., June ii4th, 1887. the druggist in, I was unable to see him until after the 

prescription had been returned, when, after making f ome 

Pills in Shells. very uncomplimentarjr remarks about the physician who 

A COBEKSPONDBNT sends us the foUowing : ^"^^ '' "^T ^rescnpWons.for the nurpose of compelling 

After reading the item on page 63 of the June number, ??*'®SJ\*J?^*?j*t *fl* i®'*^"\.^°^' *n® 5"?"^® ?°"^ ^^f'S 

" Didn't want the piUs in shells," I was reminded of a '^^^^^ ^^ .^?* j*"? ^^t ^*?'^' ^" 1®'°^ ijnorf nt of 

case I had some few months ago. The customer was an Z^^ ^ "S? ">*«'^<^t**- ^l^^^ ^ y«>te the prescription I 

oldish lady who had worked herself all out rfn a farm, sit- *^®^,^^*"°f o^..^^^" it was going, 

uated about a mile out, and she is one of the ' ' fussy " ^ ^ closing, I will state that I have been accused by the 

kind. She came into my store just after I returned from ^™.&P8t m question of influencing my patients to take 

dinner with a prescription as follows : **'«''• P'*,«*="P*^?5? *° *u *? v^'j^u^'"®' u\"* ^i^ V ^^T^^' 

n oahvinn *'°° °^ truth, although I had bought most of my drugs 

PV CinchiM Rub *«* xi? elsewhere, claiming the right of any citizen to buy where 

M. Put into capsules No.'ai.' " Sig.' One 'beVore mMl!. ' f^«. "^ ^* ^1^^ cheapest. This same druggist has 

T »»-«i,.o»^-i iiL ™«ji„{»« „„«-r,j,-„ «„ _j mi. 1 J o*** similar trouble with four out of the five physicians 

I prepared the medicine accordm^ to orders. The.lady ^ho have practised here in the last five years, 

paid and went home. About five o^clock she came m all ^ Vniim n>an<«>tfiillv 

out of " wind," and asked where Dr. was. I informed our s respe cttuuy. 

Sf^^i^f.^*^ ^??if °^1^' w w 'S.liw^^^'^'i'' ^ ^ *"'■ i^t"*.-No ! When a physician writes a prescription, it 

?^r^i^<^» T ?ili®SIV ''^ot^^ } •* k'i ^ ""^5 ^ 8to"W specify exactly what he wants his patient to have, 

«i^w«f wV ?. Wh^.^!U»i.t* **^® *^«""« TjaS' ^^'^y and. we may add, he should also write it so that it can be 

one was hurt? Why,' said she, I have swallowed one read, and not oblige the apothecary to decipher it as if it 

of those little 9{aM&oa:e8 you put my medicine up in, and I were a puzzle k"" ^^ j ^.^^^.^v 

!f?/(.™^,irwi^jI°fi®;S'l'^^' *^"/ ^^\ ■? **'^i°? Accepting the writer's statement that he had no inten- 

said he would have it fixed so I wouldn t taste it, and I tion of obliging his patron to take the prescription to a 

w^^i 't ^^A t^t^}^^ °r """^ *^*®? ^- ^Z^ particular Itore, we are disposed to put the w^drd indo- 

]^ Z^ilf]} ?^^^ SSfSS'u* „?r *"'**4^"" ^°° *** ^ ^^^^H ^*«<'«' i° the place of " convenience," and put it in Italics, 

it a little in my fingers it all flew to pieces, and then I too i r > 

found out it was glass. Now, why didn\ you telJ me to Second.— If o ! An apothecary has no business to guera 

i^^R^? v^Trfn^'^'-^^H^^Tl'T ^^^ ^^""^ ^°» a* *»>e probable ingredients of any prescription, aniit is 

i^i^i^*^ J*?iJ^?o»»'«S^ ^ ^„^° * T ^^^ ^^\ ^ ^^^ a °»att«f of choice and expediency w'hether he decUnes to 

JJ^2XjJ^^ S t^ii^^ow' vni^Jr" n^i? * u° * K ?rT !?y P"* " "P o"" 8P«°«i8 time and labor in finding the doctor 

stomach feels, it will surely kUl me. Oh, what shaU I do, irtd getting niore explicit instructions. 

!I?h wL/o°^H*^l*h^®.'Tf.^ ™iil?^ 1^""' ^°'^ °»y stopi- There are only three explanations for such a prescrip- 

ach bums and aches! Tou ought to be put m jaU for tion as the one above mentioned; the one suggested by 

pvmg people medicine m httle glass boxes and caUing the correspondent, laziness, or igiiorance, and the state- 

them pms. Did ywi make a mistaje, ordidyou try to kffl ment that^' this same druggist Yas had similar trouble 

?f 'f Pi ^ul ^^7L^^ .somethii^, quick, or I shaU with four out of five of the physicians who have prac- 

l^f^. KoK l£?l «®^H**S^'' i^"" hearing such talk as tised here in the last five yeare ''^favors the idea that the 

J^^ut w^ w'«^li?fj?. =15^ w »^ ^'P'"'' ^^A^ druKgist must have had a run of pretty bad luck with his 

those httle glaas box^ were for and what they were made local practitioners, and that he has pretty good justifica- 

of, but finally had to dissolve one to satisfy the old lady tion for some ill-temper. P^ ^ S J 
that there was no glass about them at all, and that she 

would not die, and that there was no harm done, ete. ' — ' 

She replied that those were the funniest things she ever The National Betail Druggists' Assooiation is to hold 

saw, andupon that she went home, feeling better. Since its last meeting in Cincinnati on the 6th of September: 

that time Ihaveexplained to every old lady that wanted certain changes to be made this year in the order of 

capsules what capsules were made of, etc., before letting business of the American Pharmaceutical Association 

them go out. will render the separate organization unnecessary. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ must be received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor y but not for publication. 



No. 1,963.— Blast and Blow-Pipe Lamp (R), 
As a supplement to Query 1,933, in which we wereasked 
to mention the inventor and manufacturer of the blow- 
pipe illustrated and described on pa^e 45 of our March 
number, we would state that the mventor^s name is 
Busch, and that it is manufactured for sale by Koch & 
Co., of Elberfeld, Germany. 

No. ], 964.— Blackboard Faint (Eduard). 

A recent formula, given by several of our exchanges, 
reads as follows: 

Shellac 4oe. 

Ivory Black 2 " 

Emery (in fine powder) 1 " 

Ultramarine Blue 1 " 

Methylated Spirit , 1 qt. 

Mix the whole, and agitate occasionisdly until the 
shellac is dissolved. 

En place of *' methylated spirit," which is a commod' 
ity of English commerce only, ordinary alcohol may, of 
course, be used. 

No. 1,965.— Valangin'8 Solution (F. O. R). 

This is a solution of arsenious acid in water containing 
a very little hydrochloric acid. It is also called Valan- 
gin's Mineral Solvent, The formula is : 

Araenioofl Add, powd 0.1 Gm. I H grains. 

Hydrochloric Acid 3 drops. 2 drops. 

Distilled Water 88 Gm. | 510 grains. 

Dissolve by digestion. 

Average dose 3 to 10 drops (iV to -^ grains of arsenious 
acid) three times daily. 

Several of the questions contained in this correspon- 
dent's letter caonot be answered here, as they will either 
have to be referred to a lawyer or are not capable of a 
satisfactory and brief answer. 

No. 1,966.— Albolene (** Ana"). 

We have already before mentioned this substance, but 
will give a somewhat more detailed account of it here. 

AWolene is a name given to a petroleum ointment or 
petrolatum, prepared from a peculiar species of petroleum, 
which is abisolutely odorless, tasteless and, when liquified 
colorless. In its natural condition^ at the ordinary tem- 
perature of our climate, it has a whitish, semi-translucent 
appearance, and the consistence of vaseline. It melts 
between llC* and 130** F. It is unquestionably the purest 
and most elegant of all petroleum ointments ever pro- 
duced, its want of specific color making it particularly 
valuable for man^ medicinal ointments, and especially 
for toilet preparations. In price, it compares favorably 
with the ordmary yellowish petroleum omtments of the 
market, being but uttle higher than the latter. 

No. 1,967.— Argan Oil. 

This oil is obtained by expression of the fruit-kernels of 
the Argan tree (Argania Sideroxylon^ or Sideroxylum 
spinosum L., nat. ord. Sapotacete) growing only in the 
south-western provinces of Morocco to the south of 
the river Tensif t. It resembles the olive tree in appear- 
ance, but its leaves are somewhat darker and the truits 
lighter colored and larger than those of the olive. The 
stem and the wood are entirelv different from the latter. 
The bark is almost smooth and imiform throughout; the 
wood is darker and harder than olive wood and is highly 
esteemed for its resistance to decay. The tree ^ows upon 
sandy soil and attains a very old ag[e. The chief value of 
the tree resides in the fixed oil, wmch is used throughout 
the country and is also exported in considerable quanti- 
ties. The natives use it, among other purposes, for food 
or for cooking, but Europeans do not take kindly to it. 
When it is properly purified, however, it is equal to the 
best olive oil. 

No. 1,968.— Velpeau's Injection (P. R Mc). 
The following is quoted by Hager and other authorities 
as the composition of 

Enema Balsamicum, 
or Lavement de Cqpahu, 

Copaiba 20 Gm. I 800 grains 

Yolk of Egg one. \ 

Infusion of Mallow Flowers 500 Qm. I 16 fl. 02. 

Tincture of Opium 2 Qm. | 30 tit. 

I>orvault, on the authority of Soubeiran, gives th« fol- 
lowing composition : 

Copaiba, 30 Gm. ; Tincture of Opium, 1 Gm. ; Yolk of 
Egg, one; Water, 260 Gm. 

Which of these corresponds to the article mentioned by 
our correspondent we are unable to say. At all events, 
the difference is not very material. By the way, infusion 



of mallow flowers is officinal in the French PharmacopoBia> 
and is to be prepared by infusing 1 part of mallow flowers 
with 100 x>ait8 of boiling water. 

No. 1,969.— Artificial Quinine (D. W. A.). ^ 

We have never seen a sample of Dr» Hewett*s artificial 
quinine, and believe that we never shall. From the very 
first we had no faith in the claims and statements made 
by this person, for, so far as we could judge from the pub- 
lished facts, there never appears to have been any one 
who saw or obtained more than an insignificant sample of 
the article, and some of these samples, on analysis, turn- 
ed out to contain the identical contaminations found in 
natural commercial quinine made from the bark. The 
discoverer will have to produce much more convincing 
proofs of his invention tlutn he has done so far before we 
shall even begin to believe in his assertions. 

The British and CoUmialDruggist recently dispatched a 
special agent to Belgium^j^here Dr. Hewett claimed he had 
established a factory. This agent, however, according to 
the journal quoted, could not find any person in the very 

Elace where the f acton^ was pretended to be located who 
ad any knowledge oi: its existence, though he did find a 
person with whom Dr. Hewett had negotiated without 
success. We cannot, of course, say whether the aeent 
was unsuccessful only through want of detective ability. 
We merely state the facts as related by our cotemporary . 

No. 1,970.— Lister's CarboUe Paste (N. E. M.). 

This correspondent asks us for the formula of Liston^s 
Carbolic Paste, We have had the query upon our desk 
some time, as we desired to make inquiries about the 
matter, thoiu^h we had a suspicion in the beginning that 
some of Prof^ Lister's prex>arations is intended. We are 
now quite convinced that this is the case, llie formula 
which our correspondent is probably in search of is the 
following: 

Carbolic Acid, pure & 6 parts. 

lioeeedOil 20 «* 

Prepared Chalk q. a. 

Mix them so as to form a mass of the consistence of a 
soft ointment. 

Becent authorities have modified the proportions and 
constituents somewhat. Dieterich, for instance, has the 
following : 

1. Carbolic Acid 60 parts. 

Linseed OU 850 " 

Precip. Carbonate Galoium 600 " . 

2. Carbolic Acid. SOparts. 

OiiveOil 460 " 

WheatStarch 600 ** 

No. 1,971.— Silver, Silver Nitrate and Chloride, oto. (F. 
O. R.). 

1. Filter to be used in filtering off silver chloride. The 
querist states that his filters break. If he precipitates a 
watery solution of nitrate of silver with hydrochloric acid, 
and there is not water enough to properly dilute the ni' 
tric acid separated, then, of course, the filter is apt to 
break. The solution should be diluted to a verv large 
extent. Or, the silver salt should be decomposed by a so* 
lution of chloride of sodium or better, of chloride of am* 
monium. If either of these salts are used, however, it is 
advisable to add a very small quantity of nitric acid, so as 
to have the liquid acidulous. The chloridaof silver will 
then separate much more easily, especially on shaking or 
brisk stirring. 

2. Fineness of U. S, silver coin.-— XJ. S. silver coin is nine- 
tenths fine, that is 1,000 parts of coin contain 900 parts of 
pure silver, with an allowed variation of 3 parts either 
way. The other 100 parts consist of copper, and very mi- 
nute traces of gold or other metals. A suver dollar weigh- 
ing 412i grains should yield, when converted intochlonde 
of silver, 581.2 of the latter, namely: 412.4 grains of coin, 
containing 90 per cent pure silver, represent 971.25 grains 
of this metal. When tnis is converted into chloride— tak- 
ing the molecular weights 107.7 for silver, and 36.4 for 
cmorine—the result will be 531.25875 ^ains of AgCl. 
'The exact amount of pure chloride of sodium necessary to 
precipitate the nitrate of silver produced from the above- 
mentioned coin would be 201.3 grains. (AgNOa, 169.7 
parts [containing 107.7 parts of silver] require for com- 
plete precipitation NaCl 58.4 parts.) 

No. 1,972.— Basis for Suppositories (R O.). 

'' What is a good substitute for Cacao Butter for making 
suppositories f Would a combination of petrolatum, wax, 
and paraffin do?" 

In our judgment, there is no better basis than Butter of 
Cacao, owing to the readiness with which it melts when 
introduced into the rectum. If it is desired to have it melt 
less rapidly, a little wax can be combined with it. 

The next best basis, we believe, is a combination of gela^ 
^ tin and glycerin, regarding which we refer you to our June 
number, page 112, where you will find full information. 
'Sometimes powdered or grated Castile soap, mixed with 
glycerin or honey, or other bland liquids, or curd soap 
^imal soap), with starch, or starcn and ^lycerite of 
starch, or suet, etc., etc., wiU form a good basis, but they 
should not be used promiscuously. Soap, for instance, 
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should only be used la the case of suppositiories intended namely, that fluid extract of celery seed should be used 

to have a laxative effect. instead of that made from the root. 

As to petrolatum and paraffin, we have never tried the 

combination for suppositories, and would say that theory No. 1,976. — Hair-dyes (W. E. B.). 

appears to speak against them, from the fact that while W© JTiv© a few formuiaa from our files : 

mucous membranes have an affinity for aqueous or other 1. Broum. 

Hquids which can *' wet" them, that iB,sac\as are not re- j. Dissolve 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium (Hver of sul- 

pelled by their moist surface, and while they can even phur) in 6 fl. oz. of water or of alc^rhol; letstand and pour 

torm an affinity for fatty substances which are saponifi- off the clear solution, or filter it and k^p it in a bottfoby 

able, such as fixed oils, it is pretty well known that mm- itself 

eral hydrocarbons, to wMch class petrolatum and par n. 'aIso dissolve 1 oz. of nitrate of silver in 6 fl. oz. of 

belong, are repelled by it energetically. It is qmte prol^ water and keep the solution in a deep amber-colored viaL 

able that an active remedvmix^ with such a Base would when the hair is to be colored, wash it thoroughly with 

not be able to exert its full benefit. However, this is raly dilute ammonia, allow it to become nearly dry, then treat 

speciUation, and needs confirmation by experiment. You it with solution I., preferably made with ilcohol, as it wOl 

might mterest some physicmn engaged in hospital prac- dry quicker, and rub it in with a soft brush, ^en it is 

tice to make comparative tnals. dry, apply a Uttle of No. II. with another simUar brush in 

No. 1,973.— Darkening of Solutions of SaUoylates H^e manner, p-eat care being tekenthat neither ^^^^ 

/jj Q\' ^ comes m contact with the skin. When the hair is dry, 

It is well known that solutions of salicylates will grad- ^SS^^^^^^fi ^^P ^^^ ^*^^» ^^^ ^ ^^ *^^ »PP^y * 

ually darken under certain circumstances. What the "'^**® **«^ O" ^^ pomatum, 

precise nature of the change of color is has not been 2. Black. 

completely determined, thoughit is likely to be of a sim- j. Sulphide of potassium 1 oz., water or alcohol 6 fl. oz. 

liar nature as the dark-colored tarry substance which n. Nitrate of sSver 1 oz., watir 6 fl. oz. 

may be separated from commercial saucyhc acid by sub- Apply as in No 1 

jecting it to sublimation. It is known that the darken- t^ i d 

mg of such solutions depends greatly upon their degree 3. -DarAr Brownish-Black, 

of alkalinity. Even a neutral solution will gradually dark- j Same cus in the precedinir 

^^>:\ and the more alkaline a solution is the more rapid li. Nitrate of silver 1 oz., water of ammonia 1 fl. oz. 

will be the change of color. If the solution is acid, how- Distilled water 1 fl oz 

ever, either by an excess of salicylic or certain other _. , ,..j * . 

acids, the dark color does not make its appearance at aU, The sulphide of potassium used in these cases should be 

or but very faintly and slowly. All solutions of salicy- ^ ^^^^ and free from impurities as possible, 

lates do not behave cdike. A solution of salicylate of a SrownMi Black 

lithium, if alkaline, darkens more rapidly than one of sal- x»rwwf»«if»-x>»«c«7. 

icylate of sodium of corresponding alkalinity (at least I. 3 oz. of powdered galls are boiled with 8 fl. oz. of 

such has been our observation). The change takes place water, the mixture, when cold, filtered and bottled, 

also in the dark, though more slowly. II. 1 oz. of nitrate of silver dissolved in 5 fi. oz. of water 

If the salicylate is prepared extempore, by dissolving and 3 fi. oz. of water of ammonia, applied as in No. 1. 

the caustic or carbonated alkali in a solution of salicylic 5 Chestnut-Braum 
acid, the darkening may be almost entirely prevented, or 

at least greatly retarded, by adding the alkali cautiously Dissolve 1 oz. of permanganate of potassium in 1 pint 

to the salicylic solution, but not vice V€r9a, In this way, of water. 

there will always be salicylic Acid present in excess, while Applied as in No. 1, 1. The brown color makes its ap- 

the slightest excess of alkali will at any time jfromote the pearance quickly, and may be deepened by applying the 

darkening. For this reason, also, the solution of the preparation oftener. As in the silver preparations, care 

alkali shoiild be added in a thin stream, under constant must be exercised noi to allow any of the liquid to come 

stirring, so that there may not be at any time a notable in contact with the skin, 
portion of the solution temporarily rendered decidedly 

Gdkaline. No. 1,976.— Ethereal Fluid Extract of Ergot (H. W.D.). 

The darkening of solutions of alkali salicylates may be We are asked to pubhsh a formula for an ''ethereal 

prevented by adding to them a little hyposulphite of fiuid extract of ergot,*' but confess our inability to do so, 

sodium, about two drachms to the pint. if it is expected that the product will represent the active 

This addition is perfectly innocuous and imobjection- principles of ergot, 

able, and as it accomplishes its purpose, viz., the decom- It is not definitely known, to the present day, which, of 

position of the salicylate, we have no hesitation in ad- the several principles extracted irom ergot possesses, 

vising its employment. either by itself or m combination with qthers, the oxy- 
tocic property of the drug. Tet of all solvents that could 

No. 1,974.— Mistura Apii Qraveolentis Oomposita (F. be used, ether appears to be the least suitable to extract 

W. O.). the active principles. This menstruum abstracts chiefly 

We have not printed any comments on the above prepa- fatty oil and wax. Nevertheless, it extracts also at least 

ration, but since the question has been raised, we will say portions of an alkaloid which has been discoveied by 

a few words. We presume the title is intended to be that Tanret and named ergotinine, and to which a part of the 

of a preparation meant to be an imitation of or a substi- medicinal effects of ergot must be ascribed. There is, how- 

tute for a well-known proprietary medicine. Some years ever, still some doubt attached to the individuality of this 

ago, a committee of the Illinois Pharm. Association recom- substance, since several very skilled investigators, among 

mended the following formula for its preparation : them Dragendorff, have been unable to obtam it, working 

r'^^^-r^,*.// wun,^^ ^^ n^i^^s by TanreVs process. Among other principles extracted 

Compound Ehxir gf Celery, ^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^ ^ ^hich the physiological effect has been, 

Fluid Extract of Celery Root 1 fi. oz. in part at least, ascribedjare Wenzelrsecboline and ergo- 

" " ** Coca 1 ** tine,Buchheim*sergotin,Kobert'scomutine,Dragendorlf8 

•. .« « Viburnum Pninifolium 1 '• and Podwissotzky»s sclerotic or sclerotinic acid, etc., etc., 

^«>bol ..a " and all of these are insoluble in ether. Under these circum- 

Sagar. t ^' ??• stances, it would be certainly unwise to trust to an ethereal 

^i?l^iJ^^^;.*;;;irk iaS* ^^' fluid extract of ergot, at least theoretically. Itisknown 

Water, enough to make 16fl.oz. that a hydro-alcoholic extract contains aU these principles, 

Add the Spirit of Orange to the Alcohol and to this add and that an extract *may even be prepared containing m or 
1 fl. oz. of water. Mix this graduallv with the Fl. Ext. of nearly of all them and completely soluble in water. What 
Celery, and then add the other fluid extracts. Pour this good an ethereal fluid extract could do we fail to see. It 
mixture into the syrup obtained by dissolving the Sugar could not well be applied hypodermically or eudermically, 
in the remainder of tne water and mix thoroughly. Let nor would it be suitable for internal administration. An 
stand two days and filter, adding water, if necessary to fill extract prepared by ether and deprived of the excess of 
up the measure. the latter would contain the fixed oil, of which ergot con- 
In this form, and bearing the provisional title: Elixir tains about 33 per cent, also a little wax and, according 
Apii Compositum, the preparation was inserted into the to Tanret, some ergotinine, besides certain coloring mat- 
Draftfor a National Formulary published by the Ameri- ters and probably minute quantities of other substances, 
can Pharm. Association, and which is now in the hands While we believe it entirely useless to prepare an ethe- 
of a committee for revision. reaJ fluid extract of ergot, we believe that there is some 
It has been pointed out that the title ** Elixir Apii Com- room for a fluid extract of ergot 27ur(/Se(2 by ether ^ that is, 
positum/' or '^Mistura Apii Composita " is liable to, and a fluid extract made in the usual manner from ergot pre- 
has in fact already been the cause of a misunderstanding, viously exhausted with ether. It has Ions been ascer- 
which may have serious consequences, the word ** Apii " tained that a hydro-alcoholic fluid extract of ergot is apt, 
being mistaken for ''Opii,''so that McMunn's Elixir or on standing, to separate more or less abundant insoluble 
some other preparation of opium may be dispensed. For matters, which sometimes adhere in solid resinous chunks 
this reason, the proposition is made that uie adjective to the walls and bottom of the containing vessel. A good 
'* Graveolentis '^ be placed behind the word *' Apii.*' An- deal of this precipitate is due to oil and wax, which partly 
other question, whether the formula will be finally Intro- enter into solution. If these bodies are previously re- 
duced into the Formulary at all or not, is one which is moved, the fluid extract is less likely to precipitate. It 
still subjudice, and need not be discussed here at present. has also been demonstrated that after ereot is once ground 
The formula has also been criticised in another respect, or powdered, it preserves its medicinal qualities much 
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longer if deprived of oil immediately after being ground, 
no doubt owing to the oxidizing action of the air upon the 
oil, which iB thereby rendered rancid and acid and exerts 
some action upon the other principles. 

No. 1,977.— Artifloianjrea (G. J. H.). 

Urea, as you are probably aware, was the first organic 
comi>ound which was prepared artificially. The stor^ has 
been so often told that we need not take up space with a 
repetition of it. When urea is required for experimental 
purposes, it is not necessary to use the natural product 
obtained from the urine, as it is not so easy to obtain it in 
a perfectljr pure state. The artificial product is much 
preferable in this case. It may be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Make an intimate mixture of 1,000 parts of ferrocyanide 
of potassium deprived of its water of crystallization, and 
of 375 parts of purified carbonate of potassium freed from 
water at a low red heat. Place the mixture into an iron 
pot, cov'erit 'well, and heat it over a moderate fire fbest 
m a charcoal furnace) until the mass is ouietly melted. 
Allow to cool a little and then add, in small portions at a 
at atime, 1,876 parts of dry minium (red lead), rei>lace the 
pot on the fire, and keep the mixture for some time at a 
melting heat. 

After the reduced lead has settled to the bottom, the 
still liquid mass is cautiously poured out upon a clean iron 
plate, and allowed to cooL It now contains cyanate of 
potasaium: 

4K.Fe(CN;. -f 4K,00. +- SPbgO* = 24KOCN-f- 
ferrocyanide carbonate miniam cyanate 

potasBiam potassium potassium 

-h 15Pb + 4FeO + 4CO 

metallic ferrous carbonic 

lead oxide oxide gas 

The ferrous oxide, of course, is rapidly changed to ferric. 

When the mass is cold, it is broken up, ancTdissolved in 
about 2,100 parts of water, and the aqueous solution, con- 
taining cvanate of potassium, filtered directlv into a con- 
centrated aqueous solution of 1,000 parts of neutral sul- 
phate of ammonium. The resulting mixture is then 
evaporated over a water-bath, at a gentle heat, to a small 
volume. During the evaporation, and still more so after 
cooling of the concentrated solution, a large proportion of 
the formed sulphate of potassium will crystallize out. But 
the most remarkable chimge takes place in connection with 
the cyanate of ammonium which the liquid contained 
before the heating. This is by heat converted into the 
isomeric, but molecularly different urea (carbamide) : 
34KOCN -h (NH4),S04 = 4NH4OCN + K.SO4 

cyanate sulphate cyanate sulphate 

potassium ammonium ammonium potassium 

And by heat, 

NH4OCN = miNH, 

cyanate ^^]NH, 

ammonium urea 

The final liquid, sepitrated from the crystals of sulphate 
of potassium, is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, 
and the urea extracted by boilmg with strong alcohol 
(absolute alcohol is still better, if aperfectly pure product 
is desired). The alcoholic solution 19 treated with animal 
charcoal and then filtered and evaporated, so that the urea 
may crystallize. By repeating this operation one or more 
times, a perfectly pure product will be obtained. 

No. 1,978.— Steam Kettles for Fharmaoeutioal Labora- 
tories (W. A. S.). 

This correspondent asks, what is the most effective and 
economical steam-kettle for use in pharmaceutical labora- 
tories ? 

The question is a rather broad one, but, imagining our- 
selves in the place of a person desiring to fit up a pharma- 
ceutical laboratory, in which all kinds of pharmaceutical 
operations are to be carried on, we will answer to the best 
of our abUity. 

We shall assume that the steam necessary for heating 
puri)oses is available, without taking into special consid- 
eration whether it is generated on the premises or is de- 
rived from somebody else^s plant. In the former case, 
the boiler or boilers wiD probably have to do other work 
besides, so that it is somewhat difficult to calculate the 
exact share of expense which the single steam kettle 
involves. If the steam is hired, the agreement may bo 
for a certain amount of steam as registered, or for the 
regular pressure for a certain time. No matter how the 
steam is obtained, however, if there ie any material waste 
of steamy this will sooner or later appear m the accounts 
or returns. Supposing a high-pressure boiler supplies the 
steam, there will be proportionately a much greater waste 
of it if it is permitted to pass through the kettle without 
proper conaensation than if low-pressure steam is used. 
At all events, the first point to be considered is how to 
utdlize the heat conveyed by the steam to the utmost ca- 
pacity without wasting it. ^ 

As steam kettles are ordinarily constructed, the cham- 
ber in which the steam does its work is in the form of a 
jacket, or double-walled chamber, constructed either by 
riveting an outer shell upon the lower part of the gener- 
ally round-bottomed kettle, or by fastening the two parts 
together by flimges. It has heretofore been customary to 
lei^ve the outer shell of the jacket unprotected. This 



shell is naturally of a larger square surface than the inner 
wall, since it is to be large enough to leave sufficient sparo 
between the shells for the circulation of the steam. All 
the work the kettle is expected to do is to be done in the 
inside; that is to sav, the transfer of heat from the steam 
(or its condenQation) is to extend only to the material to 
be heated. Yet it is safe to say that at least an equally 
large (and in some cases probably larger) quantity of heat 
is transferred from the outer shell to the surrounding air. 
which is constantly changing in consequence of the heated 
currents rising. It is evident, therefore, that if this 
waste of heat from outside can be stopped, a smaller 
volume of steam will be required to do the same work. 
And a smaller volume of steam will involve a smaller ex- 
penditure, either in coal or labor, or time, or wear of the 
kettle. 

It is somewhat of a surprise that the well-known facts 
and principles here detailed had remained so long without 
practical application to steam kettles, though thev had 
long been applied to steam boilers. Recently Mr. Thomas 
Burkhard, of 125 White street, New York, who has for 
years made all the steam apparatus used by one of us in 
the laboratory of the Department of Public (Parities and 
Oorrection of New York, has obtained a patent for this 
improvement. We believe that we can do no better than 
to refer our correspondent to him. 

No. 1,979. — Methods of Detannating and Decolorizing 
(J. E. L.). 

This inquirer wants to know how to deprive wild cherry 
bark or cinchona bark of its tannic acid. 

One way is to bring their infusion or alcoholic tincture 
in contact with ferric hydrate, freshly precipitated and, 
particularly in the case of cinchona, not containing any 
free ammonia^ as this would cause the loss of some or 
nearly all the cdkaloids. You might try the modified pro- 
cess of Prof. Bemington, recently published {Drug. Circ, 
May, p. 102), which will probably answer for both drugs. 
The process may be applied as follows : 

From 6 fi. oz. of solution of tersulphate of iron prepare 
ferric hydrate as directed by the Pharmacopoeia, wash it 
[until free from uncombined ammonia], then strain and 
press it until it weighs 8 av. oz. Mix 3 fl. oz. of fiuid ex- 
tract of cinchona with 8 fl. oz. of alcohol, and add the fer- 
ric hydrate. Agitate the mixture frequently untU the 
tannin is combined, that is, until a small portion of the 
clear or ffitered tincture ceases to ^e a dark color, with 
a drop or two of tincture of iron. Then transfer the mix- 
ture upon a filter, or pour it into a percolator packed with 
absorbent cotton, and collect the clear tincture, which is 
then to be further treated as required. 

We are also asked how a fimd extract of pinus cana- 
densis may be decolorized. In replv, we would say tbat, 
though animal charcoal will probably do a good deal to- 
wards rendering the color lighter, we hardly think that 
it will be completelv effective even after repeated treat- 
ment. We do not believe that a colorless jluid extranet, 
in the true sense of the word, can be prepared. A color- 
less preparation may no doubt be made by distillation and 
admixture to the distillate of colorless menstrua. But 
thiB would not be a fluid extract. The same would be the 
case with hydrastis, regarding which we are also asked. 
A colorless preparation of hydrastis must be freed from 
berberine, wnicn would impart to it a yellow color. 

Yet our querist probably did not mean a fully decolor- 
ized preparation, out one which still contains the alka- 
loids of the dru^ without the inert material. To obtain 
such a preparation, we advise him to use the process of 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd, as published in his *' Drugs and Medi- 
cines of North America" (vol. I., 150): 

** Percolate powdered hydrastis with officinal alcohol 
until the hydrastis is exhausted. Add to the percolate 
one-third as much by weight of alcohol as there was hy- 
drastis, and evaporate the alcohol. After all the alcohol 
is driven off, mix with the residue enough cold water to 
bring the entire weight to two-thirds that of the hydras- 
tis. After twenty -four hours, filter and add to the filtrate 
enough glycerin to bring to the weight of the hydrastis 
employed. 

This preparation has a beautiful, deep yellow color, and 
when snaken, stains the bottle clear yellow. The taste is 
bitter, but not unpleasant and nauseating like some bit- 
ter drugs. There is no odor of alcohol, none being pres- 
ent, but it possesses the exact odor of fresh powdered hy- 
drastis. ... It contains all the alkaloids and acids of 
hydrastis in their natural combination." 

As this is not a true fluid extract, Lloyd has proposed 
and uses for it the name liquid hydrastis (Liquor Hy- 
drastis). 

No. 1,980.— Antilbbrln (Ph. G.). 

Not antiflbrin, but anttfebrin, is the correct spelling. 
The substance, as we have several times already explained, 
is not a new compound, but has been known for many 
years under the name acetanilide. But up to within a 
year or so, it was not known that this substance had valu- 
able medical properties. The discoverers of the latter 
thereupon save it a new name, supposed to be more ap- 
propriate U)r use in prescribing, namely, antifebrin, from 
the Greek preposition anti ** against,'' and the Latin noun 
fdtyris, '*fever." 
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Anybody can make, use, or sell acetanilide under its old 
name, as a chemical substance, irrespective of its use in 
medicine. But the word " antifebrin^' is protected by the 
patent-laws, and only the authorized manufacturers and 
agents can use this term. Hence, when you receive a pre- 
scription calling for antifebrin, we do no.t think that you 
are justified in filling this from a stock of acetanilide, but 
that you should have recourse to an original package of 
antifebrin as put on the market by the authorized manu- 
facturers, we are not favorably inclined to those who 
protect valuable medical inventions by a patent in order 
to enrich themselves upon the misfortunes of others. Tet 
we realize the fact that the entire discontinuance of 
patents for such inventions would be largely instrumental 
m removing the main incentive for bringing about such 
discoveries. 

While, therefore, advising you to use for medicinal pur- 
poses only the product of tne authorized manufacturers, 
there is no objection to your experimenting with the sub- 
stance yourself, for the purposes of study, l^ou may pre- 
pare acetanilide in the following manner : 

Into a wide-necked flask of about 6 oz. capacity put 1 
oz. of aniline (oil) and 1 oz. of glacial acetic acid; con- 
nect the flask with an upright condenser, and keep its 
contents at a strong boil until they congeal on cooling. 
Next transfer the mixture (if necessary, liquefied by heat) 
into a retort of about 6 fi. oz. capacity; connect this with 
a Liebig^s condenser, and distil until the distillate begins 
to congeal about the neck of the retort. Then disconnect 
the condenser, change the receiver, and continue the dis- 
tillation, taking care that the neck of the retort be kept 
quite hot, to prevent the conge^lation of acetanilide in the 
neck of the retort. The distillate in the receiver will 
speedilv solidify, and presents a grayish-white color. It 
is purified by recrystallization from boiling water until it 
has become colorless, and possesses a melting point of 
112" C. 

The preliminary heating of the aniline and glacial 
acetic acid may be done in the same retort which is after- 
wards used for distillation ; only the neck of the retort 
must be directed obliquely upwards, so that the condensed 
vapor can fiow back again. 

The chemical reaction is the following: 



C.H.NH, 


+ 


CH,.COOH = 


aniline. 




acetic acid 


= C.H..NH.CO.CH. 


+ 


H,0 


acetanilide 




water 



The pure substance forms colorless, shining plates, melt- 
ing at 112° C. (233.6' F.), and boiling at 295^ C. (663*' P.). 
It IS difficultly soluble in cold, more readily in hot water, 
and in alcohol. When boiled with solution of soda or with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed into ani- 
line and acetic acid. 

No. 1,981.— Determination of Fusel Oil in Alcohol 
(Dr. M. S. W. and ** U. S., Washington"). 

It depends altogether what is understood by the 
term ''Fusel Oil." As it exists in crude distilled spirits, 
*' fusel oil" is no doubt a very complex product, con* 
taining, besides amylic alcohol, certain compound ethers 
of the amylic series, aldehydes, volatile acids, etc., etc. 
With every subsequent rectification the number and 
quantity of these bodies decreases, the most resistant 
being probably the amylic alcohol. There is no reliable 
process known at present to determine the whole of the 
lusel oil. It is true tnat Roese last year proposed a method 
which appeared to give very exact results. It depends 
upon the ratio of increase in volume which a known 
quantity of chloroform undergoes when shaken with a 
hydro-alcoholic liquid con taimng fusel oU. Butthevaria* 
bilitv in the composition of the latter renders the results 
of the test unreliable. Stutzer and Beitmair. however, 
have improved the process so that most of tne cause of 
error is removed. 

We wiU give an outline of the process, after the Zeiiach, 
f. AncU. CSam., 1887, 377: 

Stutzer and Keitmair recommend to work with liquids 
containing 30 per cent of alcohol, rather than with stronger 
ones, as it is easier to make the final dilution. Regarding 
the snaking with chloroform, the authors state that, when 
afeo^28 are under examination, the separation of a clear 
layer of chloroform takes place in less than one hour; in 
the case of brandy, rum, or other liquors, however, even 
after previous distillation, the presence of certain other 
constituents (besides amylic alcohol) causes the formation 
of a skin which renders a sharp reading ofif of the chloro- 
formic layer impossible. This drawback, however, may 
be easily avoided, and the chloroform united to a sharply- 
defined layer in a few seconds, if a very small amount of 
sulphuric acid is added to the alcohol. 

100 C.c. of the liquor to be assayed for amylic alcohol 
are mixed with a few drops of solution of soda, and then 
subjected to distillation in a loiig-necked flask, or in a 
flask provided with a long ascending glass tube (to cause 
condensation of the less volatile products) until 4 of the 
the volume has passed over. The distillate is then made 
uj) to 100 C.c. with water, and the quantity of alcohol con? 
tained in it determined by means of the specific gravity. 
50 C.c. Qf the distillate is then poured into a fiasK of the 



capacity of 100 C.c, and enough water added to produce, 
after dilution, a liquid containing exactly 30 per cent of 
alcohol. (See the appended table, below). Next, enoueh 
pure 30^ alcohol is added to complete the 100 C.c, the 
liquid then mixed with 1 C.c of sulphuric acid of ppec. 
grav. 1.286 in along glass-stoppered tune, specially gradu- 
ated for this purpos?— having the graduations beginning 
at the bottom— 20 C.c. of chloroform are next added, 
and the tube, after being closed with the glass stopper, set 
into a large vessel of water of exactly 15* C. (59* F.). As 
the liquid should have x>ossessed this temperature already 
at the time of measuring and mixing, the tube may be 
withdrawn from the water after a short time, and must 
then be strongly shaken for about two minutes, when it is 
replaced in the water. After the chloroform has separated, 
any small droplets adhering to the walls above may be 
united with the main volume by gently inclining the tube 
causing the droplet to combine with the main bulk. After 
all the chloroform is united, the tube is replaced in the 
water for a few minutes, then withdrawn, and the layer " 
of chloroform read off. 

The following table exhibits the increase of volume of 
chloroform after it has dissolved a certain amount of 
amylic alcohol, under the conditions above named.* 

The amount of fusel oU (expressed as amylic alcohol) 
thus found, which refers only to 60 C.c. of the distillate, 
must be multiplied by 2, in order to show the true per- 
centage in the liquor under examination. 

Table of Increase of Volume of Chloroform and corre- 
sponding quantity of Amylic Alcohol, if Alcohol of dOi 
ts under examination, and 1 C,c, of Sulphuric Acid 
(«. g, 1.286) added: 



Imanoase of volume of the 

chloroform. 

C.C. 


Amylic aloohoL 
Per cent. 


Every additional 0.01 C.c. 
of increaae of Tolume 
correspooding to per 
cent of amyl alcohol. 


0.2 


0.1 


0.005 


0.85 


0.2 


0.0057 


0.5 


0.8 


0.006 


0.66 


0.4 


0.0062 


0.8 


0.5 


0.0068 


0.95 


0.6 


0.0068 


1.10 


0.7 


0.0064 


1.25 


0.8 


0.0064 


1.40 


0.9 


0.0064 


1.55 


1.0 


0.0065 



In summer, it is not always convenient to maintain a 
uniform temperature. It will then be necessary to em- 
ploy a correction which has been calculated by the 
authors. The volume of the chlorof ormic layer increases 
for every degree of temperature by 0.1 C.c 

The foUowing table is an extract from Brix*s Dilution 
Tables, and may be used for making the prescribed dilu- 
tion to 80 per cent alcohol, in the distillate obtained as 
above directed : 

To Produce Alcohol of S0%. 



lS» lOd C.C. 
of alcohol 
of vol. % 


Add WAtar 
by vol 


tb iOD Cc. 
1 of alcohol 


Add water 
by vol. 


To 100 C.c. 
of alcohol 
of VOL % 


Add water 


McohoL 






alcohol. 




80 


OiO 


49 


64,1 


68 


129.4 


81 


8i8 


50 


67,5 


69 


-133.8 


dg 


6,6 


51 


70,9 


70 


136.3 


88 


10. 


52 


74,8 


71 


189.7 


84 


18,4 


d9 


77,7 


72 


143.2 


85 


16.7 


54 


8L2 


78 


146.7 


86 


20,1 


55 


84.6 


74 


150.2 


87 


28,4 


56 


88, 


75 


158.6 


88 


26,8 


57 


91.4 


76 


157.1 


89 


80.2 


58 


94,9 


77 


160.6 


40 


88.5 


59 


98,8 


78 


164.1 


41 


86.9 


60 


101,8 


79 


167.6 


42 


40.8 


61 


105.2 


80 


171.1 


48 


48.7 


62 


108.6 


81 


174.6 


44 


47.1 


68 


112.1 


1 82 


178.1 


45 


50.5 , 


64 


115.5 


83 


181.6 


46 


58.9 


65 


119.9 


84 


185.1 


47 


57.8 


66 


122.4 


85 


188.6 


48 


60.7 

j 


67 


125.9 







In a general way, the amount of water required to di- 
lute a given alcohol to one of any desired per oent may 
be found from the following formula, for which tbe data 
may be taken from Hehner^ tables : 



X = 



100 (p— pO a 
Pi 



where x is the amount of water required to be added, bv 
volume, p is the percentage by weight of the given al- 
cohol, pi ^hat of the desired per cent, and a the spec grav. 
of the original alcohol. 

• Tlie density of the acid must be exactly 1.88S, as dimoted above. If sul- 
phuric aci4 of another density is to be used, a new table of e«(>awiQn for the^ 
chloroform T^^ ^^® ^ ^ worked QUt by experiniQu^ 
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No. 1,982.— Percolators and Percolation (M. E. B.). 

We have no great faith in the hot-water percolator 
you mention, for the reason that any percolate which 
IS over-saturated— as must he one which is obtained, 
with heated liquids— necessarily deposits^ on cooling,, 
such matters as it cannot retain in solution, and with: 
every fresh deposition the solvent power of the remaining: 
solution becomes altered, so that in many cases the precipi- 
tation continues, though perhaps very gradually, even 
though the product may be filtered clear from time to. 
time. A percolate which has been obtained clear at a. 
temperature as low or lower than any to which it is ex- 
posed afterwards usually remains dear, if care is taken 
that the menstruum is not altered by evaporation or dilu- 
tion afterwards. 

However, we might make a reservation in favor of the 
hot process percolator in certain cases. When the con- 
stituents of a drug which are to be exhausted are more of 
a resinous than gummy nature, and when the menstruum-, 
to be used is strong alcohol, the use of such a percolator- 
will be an advantage, provided it permits the avoidance^ 
of loss of alcohol by evaporation. Li other words, wheni 
making fluid extract of ginger, eucalyptus, nux vomica,, 
squill, ^elsemium, etc., the apparatus may be used, always; 
providing that evaporation is prevented as much as pos- 
sible. In the case of gentian, Colombo, rhubarb, fran- 
giila, rumex, and many others, it is, in our judgment, 
entirely imsuitable. 

We cannot recommend a better plan than the regular 
one, so well described in the ** Preliminary Notices" to 
the last U. S. Pharmacopoeia (pa^ xxxv., etc.). The cost 
involved in repercolation is practically no more than that 
entailed by simple percolation, which usually hkvolves 
more loss of menstruum and less permanency of product. 
Repercolation only necessitates the keeping on hand of a 
certain volume of reserve percolate for use in the next 
batch of the same drug. It accomplishes its object wifli- 
out any heat whatever. Ordinary percolation involvoa 
the reduction of the second or dilute percolate to asoliex- 
tract by the aid of more or less heat (sometimes so low 
that the recovery of the alcohol by distillation on m 
small scale is inadmissible), and the solution of this svCt 
extract in the first percolate, with enough addition of the 
menstruum to make the proper volume. 

The process of repercolation m^ be started and carricdL 
on in a practical way as follows: Supposing ginger is tlB» 
subject and troy ounces and 17. 8. measure is to be used.. 

1. First Lot 

Ginger, in very fine powder 16 tr. oz. 

Alcohol a suff. quant. 

Moisten the ginger with 4 fl. oz. of alcohol, let stand 
awhile, well covered [we prefer a maceration of more or 
less duration, according to the nature of the drug in all 
cases], then pack firmly in a i>ercolator, and pour 1 quart 
of alcohol on top. When liquid begins to drop, close the 
orifice of the percolator and allow to macerate (well- 
covered) for a few hours [it is not necessary, and some- 
times even injurious, to macerate long, as the dense per- 
colate which began to collect at the bottom wiU gradually 
diffuse upwards, thus causing a less rapid exhaustion of 
the powderl. Tnen allow the percolation to proceed imtU 
12 nuidounces of percolate have been slowly obtained. 
This is used as fluid eoctract. 

The percolation is then continued, and more alcohol, if 
necessary^ is poured on top until 1 quart more of percolate 
is obtained. It is of advantage to receive this in two or 
three separate portions, marked respectively I., II., or 
I., II., and III. These several portions are put away, well- 
corked, and uped in the next operation. As No. 1. is to 
be used first for moistening the next batch, this portion 
had better be 4 fiuidounces, being the 4 ounces passing 
through the percolator immediately after the 12 fluid- 
ounces collected as fluid extract. The other portions may 
be, pay: No. II., 12 fl. oz. ; No. III., 16 fl. oz. 

Of course, the 12 fl. oz. thus obtained in the first hatch 
do not fuUy represent the 16 fl. oz. of drug; yet it is gene- 
rally conceded that they contain, here as well as in most 
other drugs, practically all the useful constituents of the 
drug. In the next operation, the product will approximate 
already much closer to a standard fluid extract, and in 
the succeeding operations this will be obtained practically 
without any difficulty. 

If we knew exactly which constituents of the 16 ounces 
of drug, and how much of each, the flrst 12 fluidounces 
collect^ did not contain, and which are therefore car- 
ried over into the second percolate, it would be an easy 
matter to make already the first batch of fiuid extract per- 
fect. All that would Be required would be to weigh out 
the constituents obtained in any manner, to dissolve them 
so as to make 4 fl oz^ and to add them to the 12 fl. oz. pre- 
viously obtained. Yet even if this were possible, it is a 
question whether the fluid extract thus obtained would be 

Sermanent, as an artiflcial solution prepared in the manner 
escribed is very much difi^erent in behavior from a 
natural extract, which would probably make a much mo];e 
permanent and better blended mixture. 

As it is, the flrst fluid extract obtained is deflcient by 
just so much of the constituents as are still contained in 
the drug. But these constituents are c€vrried into the 



next lot of 16 troy ounces, when the second batch of fluid 
extract is to be prepared, and thereby add to the con- 
stituents of the latter just about as much extra matter as 
is finally left in it at the end of the percolation. 

2. Second Lot. 

Ginger, in very fine powder 16 tr. oz. 

Reserve Peiooiate 1 4 fl^ oz. 

do. do. n. (and III.) (on hand). 

Alcohol a Boff. quant. 

Moisten the Ginger with Reserve Percolate I., and pro- 
ceed as in first lot. When packed, pour on top Reserve 
Percolate II., or if this has been collected in two4ots, pour 
on n., and when this has just disappeared from the sur- 
face, pour on lU. Collect the first 14 fiuidounces of per- 
colate and use this as fluid extract. Continue the perco* 
ation, using finally alcohol as menstruum, tmtil the same 
amounts of reserves are collected as in the flrst lot. 

3. Third Lot. 

Proceed as in the preceding, but collect fully 16 fl. oz. 
of percolate or fluid extract tms time, and contmue to do 
so afterwards. 

Make it a rule, no matter what the menstruum is, never 
to attempt to displace it from the drug with water or with 
any other menstruum, before the whole amount of fluid 
extract and reserves are collected. 

The menstruum finally left in the drug may then be dis- 
placed by water, if possible. If it was alcohol, and the drug 
resinous, this will be easy. In others^ spch as squill, the 
water will so swell the drug that nothing will pass through 
after awhile. Sometimes tne retained menstruum may oe 
better recovered by taking the drug out of the percolator 
and suspending it tied m a bag and compressed, in the 
upper pc^ of a vessel of water kept carefully covered. If 
the drug is bulky this wiU not answer, and the best way 
then is to transfer the whole residue to a still and distill 
off all the volatile liquid. In manufacturing establish- 
ments, stills of special construction are kept for such pur- 
poses. Those who work on a small scale will sometimes 
find it more economical to throw away a residue than to 
attempt to extract the menstruum. But here the water- 
bath percolator our correspondent asks us about n.ay 
come in handy. By means of it, the alcohol or other vol- 
atile menstruum may be recovered so far as possible. 
Hence, while we cannot recommend it generally as a 
percolator, we think it nevertheless a serviceable piece of 
apparatus. 

No. 1,983.— Hardened Plaster of Paris (H. B. B.). 

We are asked the following questions: 

*' It is stated in the books, 1, that stv^cco is plaster made 
tenacious by a strong solution of glue. 2. That Parian 
cement is plaster hardened by water contaifling borax. 
Of these I have tried both, and found that it is impossible 
to have gypsum set with a strong solution of glue, and 
that it is very much weakened by the addition of a solu- 
tion of borax. Covl& you give any information on the 
subject?" 

Regarding etucco^ we can only give the information that 
all authorities whom we have consulted agree in direct- 
ing gypsum to be made into a magma with a solution of 
glue, which need, however, not be concentrated. The 
mass requires a longer time to set than when pui*e water 
is used for mixing, but the mass becomes harder in the 
end. If the cast is to remain white, colorless glue or 
gelatin must be used. 

Regarding borax, we find that various authorities differ 
in the proportions and method of its use. Thus one 
writer says that the crude pieces of burnt gypsum should 
be saturate! with a saturated solution of lK)rax, again 
burnt for six hours, and then ground. A still better effect 
is said to be obtained with borated gypsum, by making 
the magma for casting with the aid of a cold saturated 
solution of cream of tartar. Michaelis (in Graham Otto^s 
*' Ausfiihi'lich. Lehrbuch der Chemie,*' H., 3, p. 626) criti- 
cises the proportions of borax and cream of tartar quoted 
by others, inasmuch as they are directed in larger quantity 
than cold water would dissolve; while, on the o^er hand, 
gypsum should riot be made into a magma with a hot solu- 
tion. He therefore believes that if these additions are 
really useful, cold saturated solutions would-be all-sufti> 
cient. 

It burnt gypsum, in lumps, is placed into a saturated 
solution of alum, afterwards dried in the air and again 
burnt at as low a heat as possible, the resulting powder, 
particularly if mixed to a magma with solution of alum, 
will yield very hard casts. 

The same result can probably be obtained by intimately 
mixing finely powderea plaster of Paris with about two per 
cent of burnt alum, likewise in very fine powder, and 
making the magma with water, llie addition to the 
water of a little solution of silicate of sodium (not pre- 
pared from the thick or gelatinous variety, but from the 
clear syrupy solution) will probably aid the setting. 

When a cast has been made, the best way to hcurden it 
is to warm the cast to about 176'' F. (of course, this method 
is not applicable to surgical plaster splints upon the body 
of the patient), and then to quickly orush it over with a 
glass brush dipped in a hot saturated solution of caustic 
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baryta, which must be carefully kept from the air until 
it is to be applied. The baryta will sink into the pores of 
the external layer of the cast, absorb carbonic acid from 
the air, and form carbonate of barium, which increases 
the density and hardness. 

We presume that a mixture of plaster of Paris with 
powdered anhydrous borax would perhaps answer the 
purpose likewise; at least we should recommend to our 
correspondent to try it. Possibly, by taking a dilute solu- 
tion of shellac and borax in water for making the mamia, 
a satisfactory result may also be obtained. We should be 
glad to learn the results. 

No. l,9Sk.— Hypodermic Injections of Quinine (W. 
A. B.). 

Probably the most advantageous salts of quinine to be 
employed for h}rpodermic solutions are the double hydro- 
chlorate of quinine and urea, or the lactate, or the neutral 
hydrochlorate, which latter is soluble in less than one part 
of water. The neutral hydrochlorates may be prepared 
from the basic salt, C«H««NaO«.HCL.2£r,0, either by 
double deconiposition between the neutral sulphate or bi- 
sulphate: C«oUs4NiO«.S04.7HsO, and crystallized chloride 
of barium, or by adding as much hydrochloric acid as is 
already contained in the salt. 

In the first case, 548 grains of bisulphate of quinine will 
require for complete decomposition 2^ grains ot crystal- 
lized chloride of barium. Both salts are dissolved in 
water, the solutions mixed, heated, and allowed to cool 
(whicn renders the precipitated sulphate of barium less 
liable to run through the niter). 

A small amount is first filtered and tested by a few 
drops of solution of bisulphate of quinine and of chloride 
of barium, to see if either salt is still present undecom- 
posed. A trace of excess of the bisulphate is harmless, 
but an excess of the barium salt should not be permitted. 

If the other method is adopted, 397 grains of crystal- 
lized basic (officinal) hydrochlorate of quinine are mixed 
with a few ounces of water and 114 grains of hydrochloric 
acid, U. 8. Ph. (spec. gr. 1.160), added, or an equivalent 
quantity of a weaker or stronger acid. 

On evaporating the solution of the salt, prepared by 
either of the above methods, the salt may be obtained in 
crystals or in a dry state. 

No. l,985.-'I>re88ing for Carriage Tops (F. L. M.). 

We have referred the question of what might be consid- 
ered a^ood and serviceable carriage-top dressing to one of 
our friends, who replies that it very much depends upon 
what quality the leather is of which the top is made, and 
that it is not possible to give a method or formula which 
would fulfil all conditions. Good results may be obtained 
in many cases by making a mixture of boiled linseed oil, 
and about «\r its volume of a strong solution of caout- 
chouc in oil of turpentine. This may be colored if desired, 
either by the mechanical admixture of some fine ground 
color, or by the aid, of some of the colors soluble in oil, 
now obtainable in the market. 

Another method is to prepare a zinc soap (crude oleate 
of zinc) by double decomposition between sulphate of zinc 
and castile soap, and thoroughly freeing tne resulting 
zinc soap from soluble saline matters by treatment with 
boiling water. This zinc soap is then dissolved in its own 
weight of raw linseed oil at a moderate heat, and applied 
to the top. If the leather has been varnished, however, 
this dressing may not always penetrate it sufficiently. 

No. 1,986.— Mixture containing Pyrophosphate of 
Iron and Fhosphorio Aoid (H. C. S.). 

We are asked : ** How would you proceed to fill the fol- 
lowing prescription without having a precipitate form? " 

9 Quinin. Snlph gpr. 18 

Strychn. Sulph gr. i 

Ferri Pvrophoa | 1 

Acid. PboB. dil 1 2 

Syr. Ziogiber | 2 

Tr.Digitalis | IJ 

Aquee q. b. ad | 4 

We have had occasion several times before to i)oint out 
that the principal difficulty with mixtures contcdning 
pyrophosphats of iron and phosphoric acid is this, that the 
tribasic or officinal phosphoric acid is incompatible with 
pyrophosphates, as it throws them dovrn in a gelatinous 
condition. In all cases where they are prescribed together, 
a special dilute phosphoric acid made from the glacial acid 
should be used. The National Formulary of Unofficinal 
Preparations, which is now in course of preparation, will 
contain a formula for this, probably m the following 
shape : 

Acidum Metaphosphoricum Dilutum, 
Diluted Metaphoephoric Acid. 

QIacial Phosphoric Acid 760 jcn. 

Water enough to make 10 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the glacial phosphoric acid in the water with- 
out heat, and filter. 

Grlacial phosphoric acid in lumps is preferable to that 
cast in sticks, as the latter contains a considerable propor- 
tion (sometimes more than twenty -five per cent) ot pnos- 



phate of sodium, which is found necessary in order to give 
toughness to the sticks. The diluted acid prepared 
according to the above given formula contains about 10 
percent of metaphospboricacid. If glacial acid in sticks is 
to be used, allowance should be made for the amount of 
impurities. 

Now, if the prescription did not contain any quinine, 
there would be no difficulty. But the phosphate of qui- 
nine, which is formed when the phosphoric acid is added, 
is not as soluble as the sulphate and will be momentarily 
precipitated. On agitating, however, it will dissolve 
ajg^ain. If the syrup of ginger is clear and permits dilu- 
tion with water without becoming cloudy, the mixture, 
when finished, will be clear and will remain so at a medium 
temperature. On standing for some time, however, a tur- 
bidity will gradually make its appearance, which is part- 
\Y due to tne renewed separation of phosphate of qui- 
nine. N 

No. 1,987.— Varnish for Oil ClQths (J. £. L.). 

Mr. L. asks: ^' What is the composition of the vcumisb 
used for varnishing fine table cloths and what substance 
imparts to it its peculiar odor ? *' 

This is a matter which we are unable to throw any 
light on. We have asked some of our friends, who are 
more familiar with the subject, and they tell us that each 
manufacturer keeps his method secret. Most of them use 
a combination of varnishes, and one of them tells us that 
pale amber varnish is used by some Q«rman manufactu- 
rers and kauri varnish by some Enfflish ones. Should 
any of our readers be willing to supply the information, 
we would be much obliged to him. 

No. 1,988.— Varnish (D. and W.). 

We are requested to furnish the formula of a varnish 
used as '* Furniture Polish " and containing as ingredients 
benzoin, shellac, alcohol, wax, and linseed oil, the inquirer 
having lost the original recipe. 

Fortunately we can supply the desired information. 
The formula is, no doubt, that of Louis Kohler, published 
in 1877 (see Hager's '* Pharm. Praxis," Supplem., p. 657). 
It is prepared by dissolving 24 Gm. (ab. 380 grains) of 
shellac and 4 to 6 Gm. (60 to 96 grains) of benisoin in one 
quart of 94 per cent alcohol. Lanseed oil is directed not 
to be addea to the varnish itself, but after the latter has 
been applied with a linen rag, it may be rubbed with the 
oil. For smoothenin^, a mixture of yellow wax and elutri- 
ated powdered punuce stone is employed. 

No. 1,989.— Detection and Separation of Antimony in 
Presence of Arsenic (P., N. Y.). 

It is impracticable to give more than a brief answer to 
the (|uery of this correspondent, as the subject is too ex- 
tensive to the fully treated of here. 

If we had the case, supposed to be the one interesting our 
correspondent, that we had a solution known to contain 
arsenic (in form of arsenite of some base), and we sus- 
pected it to contain antimony, we would use either 
Lassaigne^s orDragendorfTs method (see Fresenius' *' Quali- 
tative Analyse," 15th ed. [Leipzig, 1886], pp. 221). 

To apply the first method, we recommend to evaporate 
the solution to a small bulk, then to add it very gradually 
and in small quantities to a flask in which a constant, 
slow current ot hvdrogen is being generated, taking care 
that a considerable excess of the latter gas always accom- 

Sanies the arsenetted and antimonetted hydrogen pro- 
uced in the reaction. The escaping gases are first passed 
through a tube containing broken glass, or pieces of 
pumice moistened with dilute solution of acetate of lead 
(to retain gaseous hydrochloric acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen) and then through an aqueous solutiou of 
mtrate of silver. The antimonetted nydrogen will be 
decomposed so that a compound of silver and antimony is 
precipitated, while the arsenetted hydrogen forms arsenite 
of silver and remains in solution. A little of the antimony 
usually remains in solution likewise, but no arsenic is pre- 
cipitated. The precipitate, however, contains free metal- 
lic silver besides the antimonide of silver. This precipi- 
tate is filtered off, washed with boiling water, and then 
heated to boiling with a aqueous^ solution of tartaric 
acid, which dissolves only the antimony (not the Bilver). 
In the filtered, colorless solution of tartrate of antimony, 
after it has been acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
hydrosulphuric acid will produce the familiar orange- 
colored precipitate of sulphide of antimony, which may 
be further examined as to its identity. 

AccordiDg to the other method, the gases are generated 
in the same manner, and passed through a moderately 
wide glass tube containing a charge, at least 3 or 4 inches 
long, of small pieces of potassium hydrate. The latter de- 
composes the antimonetted hydrogen, and becomes coated 
thereby with a metallic gloss. The arsenetted hydroeen, 
however, is not decomposed and may be arrested in silver 
solution. 

No. 1,990. —American Pharmaceutical Association 
(p. K.). 

Membership in the association may be obtained by 
'* any pharmacist or drug^st of good moral and profes- 
sional standing, whether in business on his own account, 
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retired from business, or emi>loyed by another, and those 
teachers of pharmacy, chemistiy , and botany who, after 
duly considering the objects of the association and the 
obhgations of the Constitution and By-Laws, are willing to 
subscribe to them." To be elected, you must make appbca- 
tion in writing, best on a blank to be obtained from the 
Permanent Secretary, Prof. John M. Maisch, 143 North 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., and have the indorsement 
of two members of the association. The fees are: Two 
dollars initiation fee, and five dollars annual dues. Dele- 
gates from State or other associations, if present at the 
meeting to which they were nominated, can be elected 
without special application or indorsement by two mem- 
bers, but they must pay the same fees as others. 

No. 1,991.— Water Analysis (S. W. T.). 

To make a satisfactory analysis of water, a thorough 
preliminary training in qualitative and quantitive ana- 
lysis is absolutely necessary. The best works giving de- 
tailed information on the subject are Fresenius' Qualita- 
tive, and especially his Quantitative Analysis; Fischer, 
* ' Die Chemische Technologic des Wassers ;" wanklyn and 
Chapman, '* Water Analysis " (London); Frankland and 
Armstrong, in Joum, Cfiem, Soc,, XXI., p. 77; see also the 
same journal, XXI., 109 ; '' Beports of the Boyal Commis- 
sion on Water Supply *' (London) ; also the extensive reiK)rt 
on Water and water Analysis by Prof. J. W. Mallett in 
the Annual Report of the National Board of Health for 
1882 (Washington, 1883: Appendix D, pages 190-353, 
with many tables). 

No. 1,992.— Listerine (W. A. S.). 
This is said to be composed of 

Thymol 6 grains 

Boric Add 80 ' • 

OilEacalyptus 4 min. 

OilQaultheria 1 •* 

Alcohol i fl. oz. 

Olycerin ; i fl. oz. 

Water to make 16 fl. oz. 

No. 1,993.— Permanent Syrup of Hydriodic Add 
(D. W.). 

The officinal formula for preparing syrup of hydriodic 
acid, while it is capable, under careful management, of 
furnishing a satisfactory product, often fails in the hands 
of less experienced ox>erators, either through overheating, 
which causes a decomposition of the acid, or from some of 
the hydrosulphuric acid gas being retained in it. A better 
preparisktion, and one more easily preserved, without 
alteration, may be made by decomposing iodide of 
potassiiun with tartaric acid. Mr. Donald L. Cameron, at 
the late meeting of the New York State PharmaceuticcJ 
Association, presented a paper on this subject, in which 
he likewise advocates this process. Samples oi the syrup 
thus prep£u^ were exhibited, and showed the advantage 
of the process by their good appearance. If a syrup of 
the officinal strength is to be prepared, the improved 
method below given may be used. 

The officinal syrup contains one per cent of hydriodic 
acid. The specific gravity of the finished syrup is 1.300. 
ConsequenUy 1 fluidounce weighs about 593 grains, and 
therefore contains 5.93 grains of hydriodic acid. Leaving 
aside the question of weight, and aiming only to make a 
product containing this quantity of hydrioaic acid in 1 
fluidounce, we proceed as follows: 

Iodide of Potassium 198 grains 

TartarioAcid 112 " 

Hypophoephite of Potassium 8 ** 

Water q. s. 

AlcofaoL q. 8. 

Syrup enouich to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the Iodide and Hypophosphite of Potassium in 
i fl. oz. of water, and the Tartaric Acid in a mixture of 2 
fl. drachms each of alcohol and water; mix the two solu- 
tions in a vial, cork and shake it well, then place it in ice 
water for about ten minutes ; again shake thoroughly, and 
l^terthroiigli a, perfectly pure white filter contamed in a 
fimnd, the stem of which dips below the surface of about 
14 fl. oz. of syrup contained m a bottle. When the liquid 
has run throueh, wash the vial and filter with i fl. oz. of 
diluted alcohol, added in several portions. Then complete 
the volume by the addition of syrup to make 16 fl. oz. 
Keep the syrup in well-stoppered bottles. 

The flltration must not be carried on in an atmosphere 
containing a.cid or other vapors which are liable to decom- 
pose the hydriodic acid. It is best to pour a few drops of 
ammonia water on the table near where the filtration is 
carried on. The hypophosphite of potassium (and 
probablv other hypophosphites as well) appears to coun- 
teract the decomposition of the hydriodic acid, or at least 
to retard the commencement of the decomposition. At 
least this has been our experience so far. Since we have 
used it, we have had no trouble with our stock of this 
syrup, which had previously often given us cause of an- 
noyance. 

Formulas Asked For. 

1, BulTa Cough Syrup, This is said by Steam's New 



Idea to be ordinary molasses containing 1 to i grain of 
sulphate of morphme in 1 fluidounce. 

2. Jonas Whitcomb^s Remedy for Asthma. 

3. Dr. J. H« McLean's Strengthening Cordial. 

4. Gombault's Caustic Balsam. 



Deodorized Cod-Liver Oil. 

A FORMULA given by the Archives de Pharmaeie is as 
follows: 

Cod-liverOil I,000part8 

Tar, Norway 4 " 

Water of Ammonia 20 '* 

Dissolve the tar in the water of ammonia, add the solu- 
tion to the oil, heat the mixture until it ceases to smell of 
ammonia, and filter after cooling. 

[We have tried the method on a small scale, and have 
found that the odor and taste of the oil are, indeed, very 
well marked, though it cannot be said that it is '* deodor- 
ized " in the true sense of the word.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Betol. 

Betol is the name that has been given to a recently in- 
troduced compound of beta-naphthol with salicylic acid— 
the beta-naphthol ether of salicylic acid— analogous to that 
to which the name aalol has been applied. The prepara- 
tion, which is the subject of a patent, is described as melt- 
ing at dS" C. (203" F.).'-Pharm. CentrcUh, and Pharm. 
Joum, 



Purifying Mixture for the Air of Siok-Booms, etc. 
A MIXTURE is prepared of 

Oil of Rosemary 10 parts 

" ''Lavender 2.6 " 

*• **Thyme ; 2.6 " 

Nitric Acid [of 8p.g.l.l86j 30 

Before use, it is well shaken, some of it then poured on 
a sponge, and the latter exposed on a plate for spon- 
taneous evaporation.— P^rm. Zeit. and uhem. CentrcUb. 

Note,— The source from which we take this does not 
specify the strength of the nitric acid. But, evidently, it 
would be inadmissible to use the strong acid of the U . S. 
Ph. ; probably the a.cid of the Gterm. Pharm., containinj^ 
30^ 01 anhydrous acid, and having a spec. grav. of 1.186, is 
meant.— Ed. Am. Dr. y 

I^Com-Cure Collodion. 

Johannes Bienert recommends the following composi- 
tion, which he states to be as effective as that which is 
usually prepared with extract of Indian hemp: 

'Venice Turpentine 1 part 

Chlorophyll q. s. 

Salicyhc Acid 10 parts 

Collodion 100 " 

The author had been led by a recent report regarding 
the supposed noxiousness of the collodion with Indian 
hemp and salicylic acid (see above, page 144>, to communi- 
cate the above formula.— jParm. Zettsch, /. Muasl. 

^ofe.— Chlorophyll is here understood to mean the com- 
mercial sap-green (Succus viridis), which Ih prepared from 
the slightly fermented juice of rii>e buckthorn berries 
{Rhamnus cathariica L.) with addition of small amount 
of potassa and alum, and evaporation to the consistence 
of an extract.— Ed. Am. Dr. 

Antiftmgin. 

A WHITE, sweet-tasting powder, said to consist of a solu- 
ble borate of magnesium, prepared by a special process, 
has been introduced under the name ^' Antifungin*' as 
possessing extraordinarily powerful disinfecting proper- 
ties, and as beiuj^ a specific against diphtheria. It is said 
to be soluble in four parts of boiling water, and it is used 
in form of a fifteen-per-cent solution. From five to twenty 
drops, according to age, are administered every one or 
two hours, and about a teaspoonful is sprayed hourly in 
the sick-chamber. E\irther, the diphtheritic growth is 
painted with the solution every one or two hours until 
it disappears. — Pharm. Centralh. and Pharm. Joum, 

Condensed Beef in Tablets.— These are being intro- 
duced into French practice under the name of tabelettes 
Rotisseau. The preparation consists of condensed beef 
reduced to a powder oy a new process; it is unalterable, 
pleasant to the taste, and easily digestea. It is very rich 
m nitrogenous material and in phosphates, and its assimi- 
lation is rendered certain by complete and rapid peptoni- 
zation . Eaeh tablet contains 20 grammes (about 5 drachms) 
of beef i)owder, representing 80 grammes of fresh beef. 
According to the author, this preparation soon makes 
chlorotic and cachectic patients-able to digest other kinds 
of nourishment easily.— -Br. and Col Drugg. 
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Some new Formulss for Ferftunes. 

The formulse below given are taken 
from Eugen Dieterich's *' Neues Phar- 
maceutisches Manuale " (Berlin, 
Springer, 1887. See foot-note in our 
June number, p. 119). As will be 
noticed, many of tbe formulae contain 
as an ingredient triple extract of jas- 
min or tuberose, which the author 
points out can be made the basis of a 
great variety of different odors. The 
quantities are given in grains (by 
weight) unless otherwise specified. 

1. Essence of Ambergris. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin 770 grains. 

OilRose 8 " 

Oil Orris (liquefied by warming) 1 drop. 

Ambergris 8 grains. 

TonquinMusk f grain. 

VanilUn J " 

Cumarin I " 

Alcohol 2,300grain8. 

Rub the ambergris and musk with & 
few drops of water before introducing 
them into the alcohol. Macerate eight 
days and filter. 

2. Bouquet cP Amour, 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. ... 770 grains. 

Civet i grain. 

Cumarin } '' 

Heliotropin i '' 

OilBergamot 48 grains. 

'* Lemon 5 drops. 

'* Lavender 8 *• 

** Cloves 1 drop. 

*• Orris [melted] 1 " 

Alcohol 2,300 grains. 

Prepare like No. 1. 

3. Ess. Bouquet. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin 770 grains? 

Ambergris aj *• 

Musk f grain. 

Cumarin I *' 

Heliotropin i } " 

Vanillin } •* 

OilRose 24 grains. 

" Bergamot 8 

" Neroli 8 ** 

" Geranium, French 6 drops. 

" Ylang 6 " 

" Rhodium 2 *• 

•* Sassafras 2 ** 

" Cinnamon 2 " 

*• Wintergreen... 2 " 

<* Orris [melted] 1 drop. 

<' Almond, essent 1 

Alcohol 2.800 grains. 

Prepare like No. 1. 

4. Heliotrope. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. . . . 770 grains. 

HeUotropin 5 

Cumarin i grain. 

Ambergris } " 

avet t «' 

OilRose 24 grains. 

'* Geranium, French 5 drops. 

" Neroli 6 

•'Ylang 2 " 

** Almond, ethereal 1 drop. 

•* Orris 1 •* 

Acetic Ether. 5 drops. 

Alcohol 2,800 grains. 

Prepare like No. 1. 

5. Jockey Club. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. .. . 460 graina 

*' *' " Tuberose.. 300 '* 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether 80 *' 

Storax, crude, liquid 80 *' 

Civet , 1 grain. 

TonquinMusk | ** 

Cumarin li grains. 

OilRose 16 

** Bergamot 8 

<* Geranium, French 5 drops. 

" Neroli 5 

" Cinnamon 2 " 

" Rhodium 2 " 

** Almond, essent 2 " 

" Orris 1 drop. 

Alcohol .....2,080 grains. 

Prepare like No. 1. 
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6. Frangipannu 

Triple Extract of Jasmin 460 grains. 

** Tuberose... 800 *» 

'Tonquin Musk \ grain. 

Civet i •• 

Cumarin { '* 

Oil Santal [East-Ind.] 2 drops. 

*• Rhodium 2 '* 

•* Rose 10 ** 

*• Geranium, French 2 ** 

•* Orris 1 drop. 

Acetic Ether 5 drops. 

Alcohol ... 2,800 grains. 

Prepare like No. 1. 

7. Honeysfuckle. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. . . . 800 grains. 

'• •• Tuberose... 300 '* 

VaniLlin I grain. 

Cumarin \ " 

Storax, liquid 82 grains. 

Tonquin Musk i grain. 

Oil Hose 16 grains. 

*' Geranium, French 6 drops. 

"Orris 1 drop. 

** Neroli 2 drops. 

* ' Almond, ethereal 1 drop. 

Alcohol 2.500 grams. 

Prepare like No. 1. 

8. Patchouly. 

Oil Palchouly 24 grains. 

•' Rose 8 

•' Bergamot 8 " 

" Geranium, French.. 6 drops. 

" Sassafras 6 " 

Cumarin ^ grain. 

Alcohol , ...8,080 grains. 

Prepare like No. 1. 

9. Spring Flowers. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin.... 620 grains. 

Ambergris 2 " 

TonquinMusk ^ grain. 

Cumarin { '* 

Heliotropin | '* 

Oil Rose 16 grains. 

•* Bergamot 16 " 

•* Geranium, French 8 «* 

"Neroli 8 

'* Ylang 8 drops. 

" Cinnamon ' 8 " 

" Orris [melted] 1 drop. 

Alcohol 2,500 grains. 

10. Ylang-ylang. 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. .. . 300 grains. 

OUofYlang 16 

" Rose:, 8 

Civet '^grain. 

Cumarin I '* 

VaniUln i *• 

Oil Geranium, French 5 drops. 

** Orris [melted] 1 drop. 

Alcohol 2,780 grain. 

11. Eaud* Amour. 

Oil of Bergamot 120 grains. 

" Rose 64 

•• Ylang 16 " 

'• Neroli 16 •* 

*' Orris [melted] 1 drop. 

Tonquin Musk i gram. 

Ambergris i ** 

Cumarin f " 

Acetic Ether 16 grains. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether 80 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. . . 770 " 

Alcohol 12,800 

12. Eau de Bretfeld. 

Oil of Bergamot 300 grains. 

" Lemon 80 *• 

*' Cloves 82 «» 

" Lavender 32 " 

*' Neroli 24 

" Rose 8 

Tonquin Musk 4 grain. 

Vanillin • | " 

Alcohol 14,000 grains. 

Distilled Water 770 •• 

18. Eau de Cologne. I. (Acid), 

Oil of Bergamot 160 grains, 

*• Lemon 80 •• 

" Rosemary, French, 

rect 80 *• 

" Neroli , 48 

" Cloves 16 •* 

•** Ylang 4 •• 

Acetic Ether 16 *< 

•* Acid 16 •* 

Alcohol 12,800 " 

Distilled Water 770 •« 
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13. EaU de Cologne. II. (Acid), 

Oil of Bergamot 160 grains. 

•* Lemon 80 " 

** Roaemary, French, 

rect 80 

" Lavender, rect., best. 15 ** 

" Cloves 16 

" Neroli 16 

*• Ylang 2 

** Wintergreen 2 " 

Acetic Ether 2 " 

" Acid 16 

Alcohol 12,800 

Distilled Water 770 " 

14. Eau de Cologne. III. (Alkaline). 

Oil of Bergamot 180 grains 

*• Lemon 80 " 

*' Rosemary, French, 

rect 82 '' 

" Neroli 16 " 

" Lavender 8 " 

Water of Ammonia. 4 " 

Alcohol 18,800 •• 

DistUled Water 1,500 *< 

Paste for Labela. 

EaoEN DiBTERicH recommendB either 
of the following as good pastes for 
labels : 

1. Mix 400 parts of dextrin with 400 
parts of water, then add 200 parts 
more of water, add 20 parts of glucose 
and 10 parts or sulphate of aluminium 
(not alum), and heat in a steam-bath 
to about SO"* C. (194'' F.). The mass ia 
at first thick, but gradually, becomes 
clear and thin-fluid. 

2. Reduce 400 parts of gommelin [a 
patented article, sold by Gahe & Co., 
of Dresden, and intended as a substi- 
tute for natural ^m arabic. We pre- 
sume it is identical with or at least 
closdy related to the substance now 
much advertised, a note on which will 
be found in our May number, Query 
1,914], to a coarse powder, dissolve it 
in GOO parts of cold water, add 10 parts 
of glucose and 20 paHs of glycerin, and 
heat to 90* C. (194* F.). 

Both of the above are very suitable 
for paper labels, postage stamps, etc., 
but the second lormula yields the best 
product. — Pharm, Centralhalle. 

Iodoform Fenoils or Suppositories. 

A OORRBSPOKDBNT of the Pfuirmaceu- 
tische Post describes the following 
method of making iodoform pencils, 
which he has found preferable to any 
other. 

Moisten the prescribed quantity of 
iodoform with a few drops of alcohol, 
then take a sufficient quantity of gly- 
cerite of tragacanth (1 part of tragar 
canth and 4 p. of glycerin) to make a 
stiff mass. KoU the mass in magnesia 
[the editor suggests lycopodium or 
powdered acacia], and having reduced 
it to the proper diameter, cut it into 
the proper number of pieces. 

To Mask the Taste of Ood-Iaver 
Oil— and probably also its odor, the 
following novel way is pr0)po6ed in the 
Pratique midicale : 

Ck)d-Liver Oil 1,000 parts. 

Stockholm Tar 4 •* 

Waterof Ammonia .. 20 " 

Dissolve the tar in the water of am- 
monia; add the oU) shake well and 
boil until amraoniacal vapors are no 
longer given off. Then filter and add 
8 drops of oil of star anise for every 36 
or 37 fl. oz. of cod-liver oil. 

Prescription for Summer Tonic. 

Life for July 2l8t furnishes the fol- 
lowing specimen of popular Latin : 

9 Spiritus Vini Otardi 3 i. 

Spiritus Vini Jamaici 3 i. 

Sagarum 'Whitum 3 iv< 

IcibuB Finis | ij. 

Slioeum Pineappleii quant, suff. 

Strawberril «• 

M. Sig. Shakitis violenter. Suckite 
dulciter cum strawum. 
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Saooharated Casein : a new Emulsifying Agent. 

Mb. LtoER some time ago cumounced that he had dis- 
covered a new emulsifying argent, namely, a compound 
of casein and sugar, regarding which we gave a brief 
note in one of our preceduig numbers. We have now re- 
ceived a more detailed account of its mode of preparation 
and use (partly in BtUletin Commercial^ 1887, r^o. 7) firom 
which we take the following. 

The first step is the preparation of the **lacto6erum.'* 
The second operation involves the isolation of the casein, 
its conversion into the soluble variety, and finally, the 
preparation of the saccharate. 

1. Preparation of the " Lactoaerum,^* 

Cow's Milk Igalloa 

Water of Ammonia ; 2 fl. oe. 

Heat the milk to 40** C. (104" F.), add the ammonia, and 
pour the mixture into a funnel (or funael-shaped vessel) 
provided with a stop-cock, or the neck of which bears a 
piece of rubber tubing with pinch-cock. After 24 hours, 
the whole of the fat will have risen to the surface as a 
creamy layer. The lower liquid, rendered opalescent by 
the presence of mineral salts (phosphate and ccu'bonate of 
calcium) and by a small quantity of butter, is then gent- 
ly withdrawn. It constitutes the **lacto6erum" of G. 
Quesneville, slightly modified. 

2. Preparation of the Saocharctte of Caaein, 

'< Lactoaerum " of 1 galL of milk 

Bicarbonate of Sodium q. b. 

Sugar, in fine powder q. s. 

Acetic Acid q. s. 

Precipitate the lactoserum in the cold b>; means of ace- 
tic acid, wash the precipitate by decantation with water 
at between SS** and 40' C. (95" to 104' F.), collect it upon a 
wet strainer and press it. In the resulting cake deter- 
mine the quantity of dry casein, by drying a small wembed 
portion (sav 1 to 2 grammes) in a drying oven at 110^ O. 
(230"* F.). Now triturate the damp cake of casein with 
^ oz. of powdered sugar and with 8 parte of bicarbonate 
of sodium for evemsr 100 parte of casein calculated as drp. 
Under the influence of a prolonged trituration, and in 
consequence of the presence of the bicarbonate, the casein 
swells up and becomes soluble in water. Next, more 
powdered sugar is gradually added until this amounts to 
9 parte for everv 100 parts of casein calculated as dr^. 
Alter the mass has been long and strongly pounded, it 
acquires the consistence of a lozenge paste which is di- 
vided into small f ra^ents, and then dried either by ex- 
posure to the air, or in a stove, at a temperature of 25' to 
30" C. (77' to 86' F.). After complete drying, it is pow- 
dered and the product passed through a sieve wnich 
should not be too fine. 

When the moist casein is triturated with the bicarbon- 
ate of sodium alone, it is seen to swell up, to change from 
an opaque to a translucent condition, and to assume a 
consistence of firm jelly, resembling a thick mucilage of 
tragacantb. In this condition, the casein does not mix 
readily with sugar. But if the trituration is performed 
in the presence of a little sugar, the admixture of the 
remainaer of the sugar presents no difficulties. 

This saccharate ofcasein may be kept for any length of 
time. The author has had some on hamd for three years, 
without its showing any alterations. 

Saccharate of casein is adapted for emulsifying, easilv 
and quickly, all sorts of substances. The resulting emul- 
sions are ver^ stable; and those prepared from oils are 
perfectly white. The fat globules of the emulsions are 
exceedinglv small, pmaller even than those of milk. By 
following the below-given instructions, uniform success 
will be obtained, according to the assurance of the author. 
Only one point is of importance, namely, never to change 
the proportions between the oil, the saccharate of casein, 
and the water, as the author has found those given by 
him to be the most advantageous. 

The substances which may be emulsified by this new 
agent are: 

1. Fatty Oils. 

2. Essential Oils. 

3. Balsams and Turpentines. 

4. Besins and Gum-Beains. 

5. Bdsinous and Gum-resinous Tinctures. 

The following examples are given by the author: 
1. ^'Looch HuHeux^'' (Codex); or Emulsion of Sweet 
Almond. 

Oil of Sweet Almond 15 parts 

Saccharate of Casein 15 ** 

Water 5 " 

With the Saccharate of Casein and the wat^r inake a^ 



mucilage, with which the oil of almond is gradually in- 
corporated; then add slowly 

Water 95 parts 

Orange Flower Water 15 *• 

The product should weigh 150 parts. In proportion as 
the oil is added to the mucilage of the saccharate, it will 
be noticed that the mixture acquires consistence, and this 
is a sign that the operation progresses satisfactorily, and 
that the oil will not separate, even when water is added 
rather carelessly. 

2. Emuleion of Castor OH. 

Castor Oil 80 parts 

Saccharate of Casein 80 '' 

Water 10 " 

Proceed as in the preceding case; then add 

Water 100 parts 

Cherry-laurel Water (Codex) 5 " 

These emulsions contain no syrup, because the sugar 
already contained in the saccharate serves the same pur- 
pose. 

3. To emulsify the substances named in the three last- 
named classes (see above), the following general direc- 
tions will be sufficient: 

a. 10 grammes (160 grains) of the saccharate will gene- 
rally suffice for an emulsion of 125 to 150 grammes (4 to 
5 fluidouncee). 

b. The amount of water should be 1 part for every 1 
part of the saccharate. 

c. The substances to be emulsified should be previously 
dissolved in a small quantity of 90"" klcohol, the exact 
amoimt depending upon the nature (consistence) of the 
substance. For resins and gum-resins, camphor, balsam 
of Tolu, etc., this amount should be ten times that of the 
substance. The strongly resinous tinctures, such as those 
of Tolu, benzoin, etc., should be mixed with their own 
weight of alcohol; the same is to be done with balsam of 
copaiba. For turpentines, 2 parts of alcohol are to be 
used for every 1 part of the former. And in the case of 
essential oils, 4 parts of alcohol will be required for every 
1 part of oil. 

It should be remarked here that, since the resins often 
possess acid properties, they may coagulate the casein. 

This may be avoidea, however, by adding to the pre- 
paration a little bicarbonate of sodium, which must, of 
course, be adjusted to the necessity of the case. A little 
excess of alkali does no harm, however, and since it is, 
in fact, preferable to adopt a imiform quantity, the 
author recommends to use, in the case of resins, always 
about 4 grains of bicarbonate of sodium for every 4 or 5 
oz. of emulsion. As an example, the author gives a for- 
mula for 

3. Emtdsion of Copaiba. 

Copaiba 25 parts 

Alcohol 25 " 

Mix in a vial holding 5 fl. oz. 

Dissolve on a water-bath 

Saooharate of Casein 10 parts 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 0.2 " 

Water 10 " 

and pour the solution into the vial containing the Copaiba 
and Alcohol, and shake forcibly. The emulsion will 
form at once; then add. in succession. 

Syrup of Tolu 25 parts 

Peppermint Water 40 " 

Emulsions with balsam of Tolu, benzoin, ammoniac, 
camphor, tar, turpentine, oil of turpentine, etc., are pre- 
pared in the same manner. 

Potelin. 

PoTEUK is the name of a mixture prepared from glue, 
iycerin, and tannic cu^id, so named after a certain Mr. 
i^otel, who is said to have originated it. The editor of the 
Rundachau (Prag) states that such stoppers are probably 
elastic, resistant, and probably cheap. The proper propor- 
tion would have to be determined by experiments. The 
mass should be of such a nature that it can be cc^tin form 
of stoppers. 

Note.— We have published the formula of a bottle-glue, 
composed of glue, glycerin, and tannic acid, already in 1884 
(Am. Dhugg.. 1884, p. 97). We have used this a number of 
years for sealing such bottles as contained liquids which 
would dissolve the usual sealing materials, such, for in- 
stance, as chloroform, disulphide of carbon, etc. The idea 
of casting it in form of stoppers may turn out to be prac- 
tical.— Ed. Am. Dr, 
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^^Stenocarpine," a new local Anaesthetic. 

Dr. J. Herbert Claiborne, Jr., reports in the Medical 
Record of July 30th that he made experiments with the 
aqueous solution of an alkaloid extracted by Dr. Allen M. 
Seward, of Bergen Point, N. J., from the leaves of a tree 
found in the Southern States, which had been acciden- 
tally discovered to act as a local anaesthetic. The way in 
which this was first observed was as follows : A veterin- 
jftry surgeon, Mr. M. Goodman, while travelling throuhg 
West Feliciana Parish, La., had occasion to apply a poul- 
tice to the fetlock of one of his horses. Havmg none of 
the customary means at hand with which to make it, he 
raked together a number of leaves from the ground, and 
having saturated them with hot water, applied the mass 
as a poultice to the inflamed part. After the swelling 
had arrived at the proper condition, he made a free inci- 
sion into the part without the horse giving any evidence 
of pain. It occurred to him that the leaves might have 
anaesthetic properties. And a few weeks after, when he 
happened to have a chance to try them again, the same 
resmt was obtained. 

Dr. Claiborne found that 2 drops of a 2-per-cent solu- 
tion of the alkaloid prepared by Dr. Seward from the 
leaves produced anaesthesia in the eye of a rabbit, which 
Ifi^ted tor about 30 minutes (exact data are given in the 
ori^nal paper). There was also dilatation of the pupil, 
which was greatest after 20 minutes. Dr. Claiborne also 
experimented with it on man, and actuallv performed 
the excision of a sebaceous tumor on the forenead of a pa- 
tient in the Northwestern Dispensary without discomfort 
to the patient. 

He tninks that in its effects upon the eye it seems to 




MyUus' tablet-maldxig machine. 

stand midway between cocaine and atropine. Its anaes- 
thetic effects last about as long as those of cocaine ; its 
mydriatic effect is greater than that of atropine, while its 
paralyzing effect upon the muscles of accommodation is 
perhaps as great as that of atropine, reaching its maxi- 
mum effect in about 6 or 7 hours, and disappearing 
rapidly thereafter. 

Dr. Seward has provisionally named the alkaloid steno- 
carpine from the resemblance of the tree furnishing it to 
Acacia atenocarpa {Med, Record, August 13th). 

Dr. Herman Knapp also relates his experience in the 
Medical Record of August 13th. His results confirm those 
of Dr. Claiborne. 



ITote on Antifebrin or AoetaniMde. 

V. della Cella communicates some results of experi 
mehts with acetanilide or antifebrin. 

A warm solution of acetanilide is colored red by ferric 
chloride, and somewhat darker red by diluted chromic 
acid. Many other organic substances furnish the same 
tints. If it be treated, dry, with concentrated sulphuric 
and nitric acids, it is dissolved without change ; treated 
with arsenic, sulphuric and nitric acids, and warmed, it 
yields a red color. The following reaction appears to be 
the most interesting: On pouring upon a few milli- 
grammes of acetanilide 2 or 3 drops of solution of nitrate 
of mercury, and gently warminp:, the acetanilide is dis- 
solved: on now adding 2 to 3 drops of sulphuric acid of 
66' B., an intense bloud-red color makes its appearance. 
This reaction takes place with as little as 1 milli^amme, 
and it is not interfered with by the presence of indiffer- 
ent substances, such as starch. Nevertheless, it is not re- 
stricted to acetanilide, but is also produced by resorcin, 
phenol, salicylic, tannic, and gallic acids, thymol and 
benzoic acids. 

In order to extract acetanilide (antifebrin) from the 
urine, Yvon's method may be employed, namely, shaking 
the urine with chloroform and evaporating the chloro- 
formic solution. Ether furnishes the same results, if 
urine is used in which acetanilide has been purposely dis- 
solved. But the urine of patients who had taken as much 
as 8 to 30 grains of acetanilide furnished negative results. 
Hence it may be assumed that the substance is decom- 
posed in its passage through the organism. This latter 
statement, however^ is in coiaflict with the observations 
of the discoverers of the antipyretic action of acetanilide, 
Drs. Cahn and Hepp.— J", de Ph. et Qhim. and Chem, Qen- 
*rcaW.,No,24, 



MACHINE FOB MAKING COMPBESSED TABLETS 
OB TBOCHES. 

DR. Ernest Mylius, of Leipzig, in conjunction with W. 
Margin, has devised a new handy machine for turn- 
ing out compressed tablets or trbches, which is illustrated 
in the accompanying cut. It has the form of a lever 
punch, fitting into a hole in the bed-plate. The hole forms 
the receptacle for the damp mass which is to be com- 

Eressed. At the bottom of the plate there is a strong shde 
y means of which the lower orifices of the holes may be 
closed. After the holes are filled with the mass, and the 
excess has been removed with a spatula, the punch is de- 
pressed and the contents of the corresponding hole thereby 
compressed into a firm tablet. The punch is then sligbtJy 
rais&d, the slide below the bed-plate drawn out, and the 
tablet then pushed through by again depressing the punch. 
The machine, with a single stamp, is sold at Leipzig for 
27i marks.— Alter Pharm, HandeUblatt, May 11th. 



Furifleation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen Containing 
Arsenic. 

The attention of chemists has long been directed to the 
necessity of insuring the absence of the volatile arsenic 
compounds in the current of hydrosulphuric acid gas used 
in forensic investigations or m accurate analyses. The 
usual substance from which the gas is generated, \iL.^ 
sulphide of iron, is often found to oe contaminated with 
traces of arsenic. Hence it has been proposed to abandon 
this for delicate operations, and to employ another sul- 
phide, such as calcium sulphide which would absolutely 
exclude the presence of arsenic. 

Only one method has so far been proposed, viz., by Von 
der Pfordten, for depriving sulphuretted nydrogen gas, 
when prepared from sulphide of iron, of any arsenic it 
may contain. This is accomplished by causing the gas to 
pass over commercial sulphide of potassium, which must, 
however, be kept at a temperature net ween 350° and 360° C, 
which is not viery convement. 

Oscar Jacobsen has now devised a method by which 
this may be accomplished in the most simple manner. 

This method is based on the fact that arsenetted hydro- 
gen and iodine, when coming in contact even at ordmary 
temperature, are converted into arsenious iodide and by- 
driodjc acid, while sulphuretted hydrogen has no effect 
upon solid iodine or iodine dissolved in strong hydriodic 
acid. 

All that is, therefore, necessary for purifying the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen of arsenic is to conduct it, previouslv 
somewhat dried, over solid iodine before it is washed with 
water. 

The author Quotes the following experiment: 

Sulphuretted hydrogen was generated from 80 Gm. of 
commercial sulphide of iron and a quantity of arsenide of 
iron, prepared by heating together 15 Gm. of powdered 
iron with 1.5 Gm. of arsenic. For decomposing these, 480 
Gm. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 6) were used, which were 
purposely contaminated with 0.5 Gm. of arsenious acid. 
The generated gas was made to pass, in a rapid stream, a 
chloride of calcium apparatus, and then three successive 
glass tubes, each charged with 5 Gm. of coarsely powdered 
iodine, the latter forming in each tube a column of about 
6 cm. in lengrth, kept in place by bunches of glasa wool. 
The gas issuing from the last tube was conducted into 
warm, pure fuming nitric acid, and the whole operation 
was terminated in one and one-half hours. The sulphur 
remaining unoxidizedin the acid was then completely ox- 
idized by heat. The sulphuric acid, after the nitric acid 
had been dissipated, was found absolutely free from ar- 
senic. On examining the three columns of iodine, it was 
found that only the first one contained any arsenic, none 
of the latter reaching either the second or the third. 

In practice it is unnecessary to use so much iodine. 
The author recommends to use two or three grammes, 
which are to be placed, in coarse powder, into a narrow 
glass tube of 30 or 40 Cm. in length. It is best to divide 
the quantity into several portions, to be separated and 
held in place by little pellets of glass wool. 

In forensic analyses it will be necessary to furnish a 
positive proof that the sulphuretted hydrogen employed 
has been thoroughly freed from arsenic. This may be ac- 
complished by joining to the first tube a second, shorter 
one, likewise containing iodine. At the end of the oper- 
ation, this is sealed at Doth ends in the flame, and pre- 
served for future examination. 

It is not advisable to dry the iodine thoroughly, since 
it is of decided advantage if the solid particles of iodine 
become covered during the reaction with a thin layer of 
a solution of iodine in hydriodic acid. 

The small quantity of vapor of arsenic which is carried 
along with the sulphuretted hydrogen is arrested in the 
wash-bottle in form of hydriodic acid. 

If pure hydrogen gas is to be freed from arsenetted hy- 
drogen, the current is conducted first over iodine in the 
same manner as before described, then over glass wool 
moistened with concentrated solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, and finally through solution of potassa, — Ber, 
Deutsch, Chem. Oe9,^ 1887, 1,999. 
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STEAM-JET FITTEH PUMPS. 

THE principle of prod\icing a vacuum by means of a jet 
of water or steam under pressure has long been ap- 
plied to mechanical operations, such as pumping liquids, 
aspirating gases, rapid filtration, etc., etc. In the case of 
filtration for laboratory purposes, water pressure is usu- 
ally employed. But when large quantities of liquid are 
to be filtered, and particularly when the liquid passes 
through the filtering medium only with difficulty, it is 
advantageous to replace the water by a jet of steam. 
Koerting Brothers, the original manufacturers of the 
steam-injectors, have put on the market a special appa- 
ratus for this purpose, which is illustrated in the accom- 
panying cut. 

The tube a, D and F is intended for aspirating and car- 
rying off the aspirated air. At 6 is a steam-valve, by 
opemng which, a jet of steam, issuing from a fine open- 
ing, is projected into the tube i>, causing the production 
of a partial vacuum in the tube a and the closed vessels 
with which this communicates. A, A, A are cylindrical 
vessels provided with removable and tight-fittine covers, 
in the centre of which are placed the filters, inside of 
the vessels are placed receivers to catch the filtrate. 
When one or more of these vcisels has been connected 
with the exhaust, and the corresponding valve at h has 
been opened, filtration proceeds at a rapid rate, but care 
must be taken that the filters are always kept full enough 
to prevent air being aspirated directly from the exterior. 
When one or the other ceases to operate properly, it may be 
shut off from communication with the exhaust pipe by 
closing the valve b without disturbing the remainder. 

The steam-iet or injector may be obtained in this coun- 
try separately, and che aparatus constructed emd put to- 
gether by any machinist. 

Qualitative Test for Boron in Milk and Similar Com- 
plex Liquids. 

Kretsohucab describes the following simple method by 
which the presence of boron — whethar added in form of 
boric acid or of borax— may be detected in milk or simi- 
lar hquids, in which it is usually impo.ssible to detect 
boron by the simple fiame test, after iticmeration. 

The sample of mUk, etc., is first thorougchly shaken so 
as to distribute through it any deposited borate that might 
be present. Tnen remove 5 or 6 C.c. of the liquid into a 
platinum crucible and evaporate it over a small fiame to 
about one-third. Next add 5 or 6 drops of strong hvdro- 
chloric acid to liberate any boric acid that might be in 
combination, and hold over the crucible the non -luminous 
flame of a Bansen burner in an oblique position. If boric 
acid is present, the intense characteristic green color im- 
parted by boron will gradually become visible in the fiame. 
This lasts until inflammable vapors are given out by the 
heated residue. As sjon as 4;hese vapors take fire, the 
ereen color is. suppressed. The volatile evolution of the 
boron, however, through the high temperature and the 
addition of the hydrochloric acid is so complete, that in 





steam- jet filter pump. 

most cases the color of the flame ceases to be green before 
the inflammable vapors ignite. 

This reaction is exceedingly 8h§Lrp to detect boron, but 
it does not permit to discriminate between boric acid and 
borax, either of which may have been originally added to 
the milk. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugq. — It would be worth while 
to find out whether the process could not, after all. 
be used for discriminating between boric acid and 
borax. If the flame coloration is not obtained in one 
sample when following the above directions, iMh omis- 
sion of the hydrochloinc acid, and if it then be obtained 
from a second sample of the same milk after acidulation 
with hydrochloric acid, this will be conclusive evidenqe 
that borax or some borate was present. Whether free 
boric acid would at once show itself by the flame test, 
without any addition of hydrochloric acid, would have to 
be proven by experiment. On the face of it, we see no 
reason why it would not do so. We have no time just now 
to try it, but leave it to some of our readers, with the hope 
that they wUl report to us the result of their experiments 



STILL FOR ESSENTIAL OILS. 

IN an article on essential oils, Mr. Thomas Christy, of 
London (in* his New Commercial Plants and Drugs^ 
No. 9), makes the following remarks regarding a practical 
still for preparing essential oils on a small scale : 

**In order that any of my readers who may wish to 
start, in a small way on their estates, the process of dis- 
tilling, I have searched for the most simple and reliable 
apparatus for the purpose, and one of the best I h^e met 
with is that manutactured by Mr. Broquet, of Paris, of 
which I reproduce a block kindly lent to me. 

*'This apparatus is constructed to meet the wants of 
those whose desire is to distil economically, without too 
^eat an outlay of capital and labor, all kinds of oils. It 
18 capable of holding 12 litres, and can be heated by any 
kind of fuel. One great advantage claimed for it is that 
it can be worked over an ordinary stove or kitchen fire, 
and thus save the expense 
of a separate heating ap- 
paratus. 

**Any one desirous of 
becoming fully acquainted 
with the distillation of oils 
and essences should pro- 
cure a copy of the Traiti 
d^tailU et pratique de dis- 
tillation d V usage des fa- 
milies, by Valyn. In this 
work, fiill particulars are 
given as to the best and 
easiest method for the dis- 
tillation of oils and essen- 
ces, and for the prepara- 
tion of the different kinds 
of raw material for the 
still." 

On Duboisine. 

Prof. Ladbnburo some 
years ago reported that 
the alkaloid duboisine 
(from Duboisia myoporoi- 
des) was nothing else than 
impure hyoscy amine. 

Since then. Prof. Har- 
nack has found that the 
therapeutic action of the 
alkaloid was much more 

gowerful than that of 
yoscyamine, and that, therefore, the identity of the 
two alkaloids was more than doubtful. 

Ladenburg, in conjunction with F. Petersen, has now 
reinvestigated the question, operating upon a sample of 
duboisine received from Merck. He nnds it now to con- 
sist of hyoacine, which would account for its great activity. 
— 5er. d. Deutsch, Chem, Qes., 1887, 1,661. 

Note on the Speoiflo Gravity of 
Wax. 

DncTERiCH has pointed (Hit that 
the usual method of determining 
the specific gravity of yellow or 
white wax is not reliable. Very 
commonly a piece is cut or broken 
off from a cake, emd either exam- 
ined at once or after beinje kneaded. 
In these cases, the specific gravity 
is usually foimd to be too low, and 
still lower if the wax has been 
kneaded for onl^ a short time, say 
one minute, while a loiig;er knead- 
ing causes it to be again a little 
higher. He states that very constant 
and reliable figures are obtained by 
gently melting drops off from a 
piece of the wax held near a fiame, ana allowing the 
melted drops to fall into water, where they must re- 
main for twenty-four hours, so as to reach their maxi- 
mum density. They are then tested by being thrown 
into a series of vessels containing alcohol, varying in spe- 
cific gravity from 0.960 to 0.967. In whichever of these 
the droplets of wax remain suspended, the specific gravity 
ofthisfiJcohol is that of the wax. 

With pure yellow wax the experiments always gave a 
specific gravity of 0.9625, and in the case of white wax it 
never exceeded 0.970. The melting point of yellow wax 
was found at 63.5'* to 64.5*C., and the congealing point 
2.50* C. lower, 

The Grerman Pharmacopoeia demands that when 1 part 
of yellow wax is boiled with 300 parts of alcohol, not 
more than a very small broumish-yellow residue should 
remain. 

. Dieterich points out that perfectly pure wax, when 
thus boiled for several hours, dissolves completely; 
impure wax, on the other hand, leaves behind a gray 
residue,— Pharm. Centralh,^ No. lb. 
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The Alkaloids of Ck>oa Iieaves. 



Acxx)RDiNG to the observations I have made in reference 
to this subject, I have not become acquainted with any- 
thing to support the opinion put forward by Stockman, 
that amorphous cocaine is a solution of true cocaine in 
hygrine, although the amorphous base may contain some 
hygrine as the result of decomposition of some one or 
other coca base, and though hygrine may be separated 
from it by continued distillation with water, owing to 
its gradual formation, until the whole of the amorphous 
base is decomposed. Since the dilute solution of hygrine 
in hydrochloric acid has a strong blue fluorescence, this 
character furnishes a means of ascertaining whether or 
not hygrine is present in coca leaves. For this purpose it 
is only requisite to moisten the finely divided leaves with 
ammonia, and shake with ether, then to extract the bases 
taken up by shaking the ether solution with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. When soimd leaves are operated upon in 
this way, the acid solution obtained presents at utbI no 
fluorescence, but after a time it gradually becomes dis- 
tinctly fluorescent, showing that hygrine is a product of 
subsequent decomposition. 

Hygrine is separated from solution in acids by ammo- 
nia or caustic soda solution as a colorless oil, with a basic 
reaction and a peculiar odor which crude cocaine some- 
times possesses. Its solutions in dilute acids present a 
fine blue fluorescence. The solution in excess of hydro- 
chloric acid gives, when mixed with chloride of lime solu- 
tion and excess of ammonia, only a milky turbidity, but 
no coloration. A solution of the hydrochlorate also gives 
no color when mixed with ferric chloride, with gold chlo- 
ride it gives a yellow oily precipitate, and with platinum 
chloride a pale yellow crystalline precipitate. 

As regards the amorphous portion of the coca bases which 
can be easUy separated from cocaine, the above fluores- 
cent character of hygrine admits of tne presence or ab- 
sence of this base being ascertained. The material I 
operated upon contained no hygrine, and it gave a plati- 
num salt that yielded in two experiments 18.26 and 18.44 
Sdr cent of platinum, the amount of water beine respec- 
vely 5.00 and 6.60 per cent. These results would corre- 
spond satisfactorily with the formula 

(CiTH«N04).PtCl.H, +3H,0 
according to which the amorphous base would appear to 
have the same composition as cocaine. It is, however, 
evident that this amorphous material is not homogeneous, 
since I was able to separate from it by f ractionsd precipi- 
tation a well-defined base, to which I have given the name 
of '*cocanune," but I must add that at present I have 
only been able to obtain this base from a small-leaved va- 
riety of coca. 

Tnis new base has the same empirical formula as co- 
caine, CitH>iNO«. It dissolves reculily in alcohol, ether or 
chloroform, and on evaporating these solutions, it remains 
in amorphous condition. It dissolves with difllculty in 
petroleum spirit and in water. Dilute acids dissolve it 
readily, and ammonia produces in these solutions a volu- 
minous flocculent white precipitate that appears crystal- 
line under the microscope. The hydrochlorate of this base. 
CitHiiN0;HC1, is amorphous, has a neutral rectction, and 
is readily soluble in water and alcohol, but these solutions 
soon become acid. When dried at 120** C. the salt contin- 
ues to lose weight, and eventually becomes no longer solu- 
ble in cold water, but communicates to it an acid reaction. 
On the contrary, the crystalline platinum salt (CnHn 
N04)»PtCleH«+4H,0 only loses its water of crystalliza- 
tion at that temperature. 

Ck>camine melts at about 80° C, and it decomposes when 
heated a little above 100*" C, or when boiled with an alco- 
holic solution of baryta. In this latter case, an acid is 
E reduced which crystallizes from ether in needles like 
enzoic acid, but does not appear to be identical with it, 
since the ammonia salt gives with lead acetate a white 
flocculent precipitate, and with silver nitrate a white 
milky turbidity which lasts in a remarkable way for sev- 
eral weeks before a precipitate is formed. 

The basic product formed in this decomposition does not 
appear to be ecgonine. for though dissolving readily in 
water, communicating to it a basic reaction, and crystal- 
lizing on evaporation in long broad needles, I did not suc- 
ceed m obtaining from this base the characteristic plati- 
num salt of ecgonine. The salt I obtained dissolved readily 
in water and in hot alcohol, separating from the latter so- 
lution only in translucent globular masses. 

In confining myself for the present to the communica- 
tion of these data, I wish to add that I purpose continuing 
the investigation of the subject and especially that of hy- 
grine and cocamine. — O. Hbssk in P^rm. Joum. July 23d. 



Camphor in powder is (according to a Q^rman patent) 
obtained by mixing the crude camphor With 6 per cent 
acid phosphate of calcium, which combines with the iron 
contained in the camphor as an impurity, aad the mix- 
ture is sublimed in an iron retort. The vapors- escape in 
the upper portion of a large condensing chamber furmshed 
with an exhaust pump, and are condensed in the form of 
a light powder, which may also be compressed into 
blocks.— C%em. and Drugg. 



. Aoetphenetidiny Antitheimin, and Antipyrine as 
Antipyretics. 

AoBTPHENETiDiN has been recently experimented with 
in the city hospital of Vienna, and shown to be an effi- 
cient antipyretic. Upon the body in health it exerts do 
a.ction whatever, but in febrile affections, even small 
doses of from 4 to 8 grains produce a notable lowering of 
temperature. In full doses, it causes a fall of 2"* C. (3.6' 
F.), and this is brought about slowly, requiring from 4 
to 6 hours. No bad or disagreeable effecte have so far 
been observed in the large number of cases in which it 
has been tried. 

Acetphenetidin is an inconvenient name for prescrib- 
ing, and, if actually introduced into medical practice, 
wul no doubt be rechristened. It is prepared in the fol- 
io wing manner: 

Phenol is treated with nitric acid, which results in the 
production of both ortho-and paranitrophenols. The 
latter is separated and transformed into an ethyl ether, 
and the latter is then subjected to reducing agents, by 
means of which the nitrous constituent is reduced to an 
amide-bod^, the resulting substence being the ethyl ether 
of para-€unido-phenol, 

C«H4.NH,.0C.H,. 

This latter substance has received the nSLUxe pJienetidin, 
When this is treated with glacial acetic cu^id, para-aeet- 
phenetidin is formed : 

C,H4.NH{CH..C0).0C,H.* 

and this is simply called acetphenetidin, 

Antithermin is a clinical or therapeutic name of another 
new chemical compound which has also been found to 

Eoesess antipyretic properties. It is a compound of 
ydrazin ana levuhnic acid. Whether it has a future as 
a medicinal agent remains to be seen. 

The last-mentioned substance puts us in mind to inform 
our readers that the most universally used modem anti- 
pyretic, namely, antipyrine, is a close relation to it. In 
fact, Dr. Enorr, the discoverer of antipvrine, has been 
compelled, by a more extended study of the substance, to 
alter his views regarding its constitution. We quote the 
following abstract from his original paper contained in 
liebig's Annalen, 238, 146 ete. (after the Pharm. 
Zeituna). 

While Dr. Knorr regarded antipyrine originally as a 
derivative of a hypothetical base, chinizine, he now holds 
it to be a derivative of pyrazol, a body which is closely 
related to pyrrol. 
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When phenylhydrazin (GeH..NH.NH«) is mixed with 
ethyl diacetic acid (CHi.CO.CH,.COOC*H») water is 
separated, and an oily product is formed, which is proba- 
bly phenyl-hydrazin-acetic ether, which, when heated, 
separates into alcohol (CsHs.OH) and a derivative of 
pyrazol, designated as phenyl-methyl-pyrazol. 

This latter substance is the same which has formerly 
been called ** monomethyl-chinizin." If this is treated 
with iodide of methyl, in solution in methyl alcohol, anti- 
pyrine is formed in this way, that at first one molecule 
of OHiI (iodide of methyl) is added. The resulting addi- 
tion-product, on heating, loses hydriodic acid (HI) and 
hydnodate of antipyrine is formed, the probable consti- 
tution of which would then look as follows : 

N - C.H. 

/\ 
CH« - N C = O.HI 

I I 
CH. - C=C - H 

And from this, ant'pyrine is formed by the elimination 
of hydriodic acid, and substitution of hydrogen. 

Preservation of Soft Vulcanized Rubber. 

Abtioles made of sof tyulcanized rubber, such as tubing, 
stoppers, ete., may be preserved by keeping them in 
tigntly-ciosed tin boxes containing a sponge or bunch of 
matting moistened with benzin. Of course, this must not 
come into actuaJ contact with the articles. 

Rubber goods may be rendered more durable by coating 
them with a thin layer of vaseline. 

Even when soft rubber goods have become rather hard, 
they may be restored— provided they have not become 
full of fissures— by coating them thinly with vaseline, 
and cautiously warming them over an alcohol lamp, 
when the first coat has been absorbed the process may be 
repeated. 

Another method recommended for restoring hardened 
rubber articles is to place them into a mixture of 1 volume 
of water of ammonia, and 2 volumes of water, for a 
period varying between five and thirty minutes, propor- 
tionate to the degree of hardening they have undergone. 
^Zeitach.f. Instrumentenkunde. 
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GLASS STOF-COGKS WITH OBUQTTE BOBE. 

IN ordinary, straigbtrbored glass stopHSocks. it will often 
happen that a gritty particle caught by the edge of 
the bore will be carried around the interior wall of the 
neck in which the stop-cock sits, and produce a faint 
scratch. If this happens repeatedly, a fine groove will be 
formed, which will eventually cause the stop-cock to leak. 
This is prevented by the plan adopted by Greiner and 
FriedricDS of Stutzerbach, who manufacture stop-cocks 
with oblique bore. In the accompanying illustration the 
stop-cocks are bored obliquely, but the neck in which they 
turn is fused obliquely upon the burette. Some time ago, 
the same manufacturer aescribed a similar kind of stop- 
cock, but the necks were at right angles with the burette, 
as usual (see our June number, page 105). If anv solid 
particle should get between the bearings, it would be car- 
ried each time in a different direction; nence it would not 
be likely to g^dually grind a regular groove.— ifeitecA-r. /. 
anal Chem,, 1887, 48. 

A TSTEW SIPHON. 

PRakow and N. Prodanow have devised the siphon 
• here illustrated. The stop-cock ET is connected, on 
one side, with the longer leg of the siphon proper, and on 
the other with a cylinder m, which may be graduated, 
and in which a piston n is fitted. The stop-cock is bored 
in two directions— diagonally across o, as well as down- 
wards, p. 

The siphon is started by turning the stop-cock so that 
only its diagonal bore, which connects the long leg of the 
siphon with the cylinder, comes ioto play. The short leg 
of the siphon having been immersed in the liquid, the 
piston in the cylinder m is drawn .up imtil the Uquid has 



Standardiaed Fluid Extract of Aconite. 



Mr. Jos. K. Lilly read a paper on this subject, at the 
late meeting of the Indiana Pharm. Assoc, which Olus- 
trates the method used for establishing as well as control- 
ling the alksdoidal standard of pharmaceutical preparations 
of vegetable drugs which are capable of bemg assayed. 
The following portion of his paper is of special and prac- 
tical interest : 

^' Those who have had experience in titrating alkaloidcd 
solutions by adding Mayer's solution'*' drop by drop, have 
experienced the difficmty of accurately arriving at the 
pomt at which precipitation is complete; it is this diffi- 
culty which the following method is designed to over- 
come: 

** There has been placed before you everything neces- 
sary for a complete experiment, and I call your attention 
first to this solution^ the strength of which is to be deter- 
mined. This solution, measuring 100 C.c. represents 50 
Gm. of ipecac, and was prepared by exhausting the pow- 
dered drug with alcohol oy percolation, reducing the 
percolate to about 50 C.c, adding 100 C.c. of a 1^ aqueous 
solution of sulphuric acid, carefullv evaporating until all 
traces of alcohol were expelled, then adding water, q. s. 
ad 90 C.c, adding a very little washed powered pumice 
stone, agitating and filtering through a plain paper filter, 
adding on some water q. s. ad 100 C.c. This gives usaclear 
solution which, if the manipulations are carefully con- 
ducted in every detail,' perfectly represents the 50 Gm. 
of drug. 

*'The apparatus now necessary is, as you see, twelve 
test-glasses, six very small funnels with small plain fil- 
ters, two burettes, one for the reagent and one for measur- 
ing the solution to be titrated. 

^* Now please note that we have here a solution of un- 







Oroiner and Friediichs' atop oocka. 



Baikow and Prodanow^s liphoii.^ 



Jolkfl' siphon. 



passed over into m. Then the stop-cock is turned so as to 
bring the perpendicular borep into play, when the liquid 
will continue to be drawn over. 

The construction of this siphon also permits the accu- 
rate measurement of definite quantities of the liquid 
when drawn off by the siphon. All that is necessary is to 
have the cylinder m graduated. By depressing the piston, 
after m has been filled, and the stop-cock K has been 
turned so that it cannot communicate with the lon^ leg 
of the siphon a, any desired Quantity of the liqtud within 
the capacity of the graduated portion may be forced out. 
— Chem. Zett. and Chem, Centralbl 



A NEW FOBM OF SIPHON. 

A Jollies recommends the form of siphon shown in 
• the annexed figure. Both the exit-tube and the suc- 
tiontube are closed with stop^cocks at b and a. Thesiphon 
is started by closing 6, opening a, and aspirating liquid 
through the tube c which is immersed in the latter, until 
the expando'l portion is filled. On closing a and opening 
6, the Uquid will continue to fiow. —ifep. ancU, uhem., 
1887, 15. 

Iodized Starch as an Antiseptio. 

It being the iodine which is liberated from iodoform, 
subiodide of bismuth, and iodol which acts as a disin- 
fecting agent, Mr. England advises the employment of 
iodissed starch as a substitute. It seems to lack some- 
what the power of the other agents mentioned, for the 
probable reason that in the case of all the others the io- 
dine exists in the form of chemical union, and its libera- 
tion in the so-called nascent state renders it more active. 
In the form of iodized starch it is simply a mixture, or at 
most, a chemicai union of low grade. The facility with 
which iodized starch can be prepared, however, to say 
nothing of the absence of disagreeable odor as compared 
with iodoform, recommends it for use in a large propor- 
tion of cases. 



known strength of the alkaloid emetine, and the first 
step towards ascertaining its strength is to test a given 
quantitv with the standard amount of the reagent, which 
is, that"5Gm. of drug requires 4 C.c. of the reagjent for 
complete precipitation of its alkaloid, hence we take 10 
C.c. of this solution (representmg 5 Gm. drug), and after 
diluting it with an equal volume of water, add 4 C.c. of 
the potassio-mercuric iodide solution. Allowing it to 
sftana a few moments (in practice a much longer period), 
we filter off a small amount and adding a few drops of 
the reagent we are enabled to tell whether it is above or 
below standard. In this case, as you see, it runs above 
standard, so we take five more test-glasses and placine in 
each 10 C.c. of the solution and 10 C.c. water, we add to 
No. 1.4.1; to No. 3, 4.2; to No. 3, 4.3; .to No. 4, 4.4; to No. 5, 
4.5 C.C. of Mayer's solution. 

"Now, continuing the operation as in the preliminary 
test, we find that No. 2 yields a slight precipitate, while 
No. 3 gives no indication of unconabined alkaloid, so we 
accept as our result that 5Gm. of drug requires 4.25 C.c. ; 
or, if still greater accuracy is desired, a second series of 
tests, with amounts of the reagent running in the small 
fractions, between 4.2 and 4.3 C.c, might be made, but is 
hardly necessary. 

** Accepting as our result 4.25 C.c, it is then a matter 
of simple calculation to determine how much fiuid extract 
a given quantity of drug should produce. In this case 
the drug runs over standard ; a lot of equally good qual- 
ity, apparently, might run under, thus illustrating the 
value of a standard. 

**It is very essential for the successful use of this 
method that all assays of the same drug should be con- 
ducted under precisely the same circumstances and con- 
ditions, such as dilution of solution, strength of acid used, 
and length of time allowed to elapse before filtering off 
for further addition of reagent. These all vary more or 
less in assays of different drugs, but should always be the 
same in different assays of the s ame drug. 

• Mayer's solution Is preporod by dissolving 18.546 Qm. of mercuiic chloride, 
and 408 Qm. of pc^aastum iodide in enough distilled water to mafeaa 1 liter.^Bo. 
AilDb. 
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'^ As to the establishment of standards, the following 
table, showing twenty-six different assays of aconite 
root, will illustrate. 

FLUID EXTRACT OP ACONITB ROOT. 

** Standard— b C.c. requires for complete precipitation 
of contained alkaloid 1.5 C.c. Mayer's solution. [A series 
of twenty-six assays is now quoted, showing the fluctua- 
tions.] 

*' The average of these experiments being 1.496, the 
> standard 1.5 C.c. was adopted, and has proven to be an 
excellent one after three years* recognition. The mani- 
pulations in these assays were precisely as demonstrated. 

*' li is hardly necessary to burden this paper with de- 
tailed tables of all drugs standardized in this manner, so 
below all are given with the standards adopted in one 
table: 

TkOTTn 6 C.C. Fluid Extract requires for complete precipitation 

^«^^- of coSaiued alkaloid 

Belladonna Leaves 2.4 C.c. Mayer's Solution. 

Beliadouna Root 2.4 ** •* 

Coca Leaves «7 ** " " 

Ctjchicuni Root 1.75" 

Colchicum Weed 1.75 '* " 

Ueleieiumui Ltt *' " " 

Hyoec>aiuus 1.8 •• •• " 

I(iecac 4. ** " ** 

birauiouium Leaves 2A ** '* ** 

8traiuoiiiuiu »eed 2.4 *' *' ** 

Veratrum 2.1 '* " ** 



Determination of Melting Points. 

While it is comparatively easy to determine the exact 
melting point of cnemical substances of absolute homoge- 
neity and purity, it is on the other hand often difliculi to 
obtain more them approximate figures in the case of non- 
homogeneous substances or commercial products, as for 
instance, paraffin, fats in general, vaseline, etc. One cause 
of the variation is the lack of absolute transparency of 
the subitaace, which renders the reading of a thermom- 
eter suspeniei iie.3p iaco tbe substance impracticable at 
or near the melting or congealing point. And another 
cause is the lack of a generally accepted system for deter- 
mining it in such cases. 

L. vv einstem, therefore, recommends to adopt as stan- 
dard the system which is used in tecanical works, namely, 
to designate as melting paint that degree of an accurately- 
tested thermometer at which the melted mass begins to 
congeal, Taough this is not exactly correct, yet it has 
been customary for many years, and appears to be tne 
only method in which personal errors can be excluded as 
much as possible. Tne cougealing point is recommended 
because it begins at a sharply recognizable moment, and 
can generally be observed with the eye. In the case of 
paramn and certain other bodies, moreover, the melting 
and congealing points are very close together, while in 
other tatty substances they are situated further apart. 
Fats being very poor conductors of heat, they are easily 
overheated during the melting. 

In the scieatific laboratory, the melting point of a sub- 
stance is usually determined by introducing some of it into 
a capillary tube closed at one end, to heat the latter in a 
suitable bath, and then to read off the thermometer. This 
is an exoellent method and is best done in the following 
manner: Collect some of the substance with the open end 
of the capillary tube, melt it, and then, by a sudden jerk, 
make it pass to the closed end of the tube where it wiU at 
once congeal. It is then introduced, together with an ac- 
curate thermometer, into a bath of a temperature high 
enough to melt the fat, the two tubes being frequently 
moved about so as to cause the liquid of the bath to have 
a uniform temperature. At the same time, the condition of 
the fat ia the capillary tube is carefully observed. As 
soon as the first sign of a congelation is noticed, the tern* 
perature is read ott. Successive experiments, made with 
different samples of one and the same substance, seldom 
differ by more than 0.1 to 0.2' C, provided that each 
was a true average sample. This is one of the chief con- 
ditions for success. And discrepancies are very often to 
be ascribed solely to the non-uniformity of the various 
samples taken from one and the same lot of a substance. 
For instance, in an apparently quite homogeneous cake 
of paraffin, only five centimeters in thickness, there were 
found no less than five zones, from above downwards, dif- 
fering in melting point. 

A good average sample may be taken in the following 
manner. Select a number of samples of different pieces of 
one lot, melt them together, stir well, and pour the mass 
into a square tin box (holding about 4 oz.) floating upon 
water. The cake in the box should have a thickness of 
five or six centimeters. On now pushing the open end of 
the capillary tube down through the mass, one may be sure 
to have a good average sample. [By the way, the melted 
cake should always be allowed to be for several days be- 
fore being used, as the melting point of many fats and 
similar holies rises slightly during the first days succeed- 
ingits congelation. — Ed. Am. Dr.]. 

Weinstein rejects as entirely uutrustworthy, in the case 
of crude fats or commercial products, the method in which 



a drop of mercury is observed at the moment of Mnkini^ 
through the melted mass, or when an electric alarm is es- 
tablished by means of mercury thus displaced and pro- 
ducing contact. 

The autnornext cites the three principal methods which 
have come to his knowledge as being used and relied on 
in the chief industrial centres for determining the melting 
point of paraffin. They are as follows : 

1. The method used at Halle (long in use) : Allow a 
granule of paraffin to melt upon warm water, and observe 
at what degree of sin accurate thermometer the melted 
drop is so far cooled that a skin forms on top of the 
droplet. 

2. The American Method: Melt a sufficient quantity of 
paraffin in a beaker glass, allow to cool, and observe at 
what degree the mass shows the first signs of stiffening. 

3. The Scotch or English Method: Melt the parafiin in a 
pot until it is completely melted, then stir with a ther- 
mometer until one-half of the mass has congealed again. 
The temperature of the mixture will remain for a short 
time stati )uary at this point. N. B. The bulb of the ther- 
mometer must always be completely covered by the melted 
paraffin. 

The first and second of the above methods give as good 
results as the method by means of the capillary tube. The 
Scotch method yields results usually too low by about 2' 
C. or about 3.6^ F,—Chem, Zeitung. 

Persian Opium. 

Among articles of export from Persia, opium occupies 
the chief place. Tne yeaily fiiop in and around Ispalian 
may be estimated at about 40,000 shahmans, equal to 
about 232 tons; and the planting of opium and its getting 
in gives occupation to a very gieat part of the populaiiou. 
The poppies are not cut betore the oeginniag of June, and 
the juice is then brought to the markec in copper vessels. 
As a rule, opium changes hands twice, and even oftener, 
before it comes into tne hands of the expoi-ter, and varies 
very much in quality, according to the soil in which it is 
grown —one oi the most renowned districts being the vil- 
lage of Kupa, at a short distance eaot of Ispahan. London 
and Hong Kong are tbe chief customers, and the mer- 
chants prepare u according to the wants of those markets. 
Of late years, the planting of opium has more and more 
encroached on the grounds available for cultivation, ow- 
ing to its yielding heavier profits to the cultivator than 
cjrn and other cereals. The quality of Ispahan opium 
is now much appreciated in foreign markets, and more 
attention is being paid to its preparation than tor- 
merly. We may take the annual exportation now to be 
about 2,500 cases of 10 to 11 shahmans each, which, at an 
average price of 200 tomans, gives che respectable total of 
600, 000 to mans, about £170, 000. Of course prices vary very 
much, according to supply and demand. Last year the 
average price was about 21 tomans (nearly £7) for 1 
shahman (13 lbs.) of prepared opium, whereas at the be- 
ginning of this year tne price was 17 tomans (£5 10s.) fori 
shahman (13 lbs.), and now has risen to 19 tomans. The 
fiuctuations in the prices are occasionally enormous. In 
one particular season (two or three years ago) prices rose 
from 17 to 25 tomans for the prepared drug, which means 
about 9 to 13 tomans in the raw or unprepai ed state. 
Persian opium now comoetes successfully uith other de- 
scriptions (Turkey, Asia Minor, etc.) in London and Hung 
Kon^, and it is a source ot great wealth to this part of 
Persia. From Ispahan opium is also sent to Shimz and 
Nezd, where it is mixed with the native drug grown in 
those parts, and thence exported to India and China 
About a quarter of Ispahan opium is exported by English 
firms. 

Copying DraixMngs. 

Drawings of apparatus, plans, and indeed of any kind 
which are not executed in too fine Unes. may be readily 
copied upon any kind of paper in the following manner: 

Place the paper upon which the drawing is to be copied 
securely upon the original, and dampen ine paper with a 
cotton rag saturated with benzol. The latter is absorbed 
by the pores of the paper and causes the latter to become 
as transparent as re^lar tracing paper, so that the draw- 
ing will become distinctly visible through it. The latter 
may then *be traced in the usual manner, either with 1^- 
pencil, or ink, or India ink, or water colors, the benzol 
offering no resistance to any of these agents. In fact, 
pencil or ink-marks applied to paper saturated with ben- 
zol appear to adhere to it much more strongly than to 
plain paper, so much so that it is ^uite difficult to remove 
even laint pencil marks afterwaras with the rubber. 

If the original is large, only a small section of the paper 
is dampened with benzol at one time. Should the volatile 
liquid evaporate before the drawing below the spot has 
been copied, it is merely necessary to redampen the 
latter. 

When the work is done, the pap«»r is left exposed for a 
short time, when the benzol will evaporate, leaving paper 
and drawing as they were before. 

It need s(!arcely be added that only rectified benzol 
should be used for this purpose.— iVeueste Erfind. und Et^ 
fahr. 
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APPAEATUS FOB DETERMINING THE SPECIFIC 
GBA.VITY OF SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 

P- Rajkow and N. Prodanow recommend the apparatus 
• here described. 

A glass tube a a\ of the form shown in the cut, has its 
narrow leg ^aiiuated in cubic centimeters along its upper 
portion, while the other leg connects with a wider tube, 
the bottom of which is expanded to a bulb, which latter is 
intended to receive the substance of which the specific 
gravity is to be determined. If water is poured into the 
apparatus, it will stand at a somewhat higher level in the 
narrow leg, owing to capillary attraction. (See the cor- 
responding levels h and h' in the cut.) Supposing that 
enough water has been poured in the apparatus— the 
proper quantity being easily determined or approximated, 
as will be seen presently— the solid of which the specific 
gravity is to be taken, is let down into the bulb-like expan- 
sion 6, whereby the water in both legs will be made to rise. 
On now insertmga piston into the wider tube, and pushing 
it down until the confined air has caused the level of water 
to return to the same height at wh ich it stood before the solid 
was introduced, the water in the narrow limb will there- 
by be correspondingly raised. The number of cubic cen- 
timeters by which the column of water in the narrow limb 
has been augmented represents the volume of the immersed 
solid, from which its specific gravity can be determined 
in the usual manner, that is by dividing its weight in air 
by the weight of the centimeters of water representing 
the increase of the narrower column. Instead of water, 
any other liquid may be taken, if the nature of the solid, 
which must remain undissolved, reouires it. In this case, 
of course, the volume of the displacea liquid must be trans- 
calculated for water. 

If the spec. miv. of a liquid is to be taken, the apparatus 
is chargea witn a liquid which does not mix with that to 
be experimented with. The level of both columns having 
been marked, the whole apparatus is weighed. A little or 
the liquid to be examined is now poured into the wide tube, 
the apparatus again weighed, the surface of the b'auid 
depressed by means of the piston (as in the case wnen 
solids are involved) to the former level, the increase in 
volume in the other leg noted. On dividing the weight 
of the liquid added by its volume, the specific gravity 
wQl be ascertained.— C%em. Zeit, 1886, 1,556. 

A NEW SELF-ACTING WASH APPARATUS. 

AVERY simple and practical apparatus for the auto- 
matic and continuous washing of precipitates has 
been devised by A. Wahl. 

A flask A is provided with a triply perforated rubber 
stopper, carryingthe air-tube F, the inlet tube C, and the 
sipnon tube O. The apparatus is so placed that the end 
of the tube Q is over the filter to be washed. The liquid 
with which the washing is to be performed may be kept 
^ in a reservoir in an elevated place, or, in the case of water, 
may be taken at once from the service pipe, the rate of 
inflow being regulated by a stop-cock, or by the pinch- 
cock E. The inflow of liquid through C is to'be regulated 
so that the time required for flliing the flask from a to 6 
will be equal to the interval which it is desired to have 
between the successive refillings of the filter. Supposing 
water passing at a certain rate into the fiask through C. 
It will gradually rise in the latter until the orifice of the 
air-tube F is covered, when the confined air will cause the 
water to rise in the tube F itself. As soon as the water in 
the latter has risen to the level of the bend in the siphon 
tube O, the latter will act and draw water from the flask 
until the orifice of the air-tube F is again exposed. The 
siphon therefore acts intermittentlv. The volume of 
liquid to be siphoned off at one time is easily regulated by 
raising or lowering the tube F, that is, by increasing or 
decreasing the column of liquid between the orifice of the 
siphon and the air-tube. — Chem, Zeit. and DingL Polyt, 
Joum., 264, 84. 

An Improved Method of producing continuous or inter- 
rupted Currents of Gases. 

The ingenious but simnle method devised by Clemens 
Winkler tor producing either a continuous or interrupted 
current of chlorine gas from compressed cubes prepared 
of chloride of lime and plaster of Paris (described in our 
July number, page 127) has already been extended to other 
gases, namely, to sulphuretted hydrogen by-R. Fresenius, 
and to sulphurous acid gas and oxygen by G. Neumann. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

This new naethod permits the employment of a sulphide, 
viz., sulphide of calcium, which insures the absence of ar- 
seniuretted hydrogen, a most important advantage. This 
sulphide may be prepared, according to Rob. Otto, in the 
following manner. Make a stiff paste from 7 parts of 
dehydrated gypsum, 3 parts of powdered charcoal, and 
1 part of rye-floiu*, witn a suflBcient quantity of water, 
form the paste into balls or cylinders, dry them completely, 
and heat them to bright redness in a Hessian well-covered 
crucible. Fresenius recommends to triturate 4 parts of 
this sulphide of calcium intimately with 1 part ot burned 



gypsum, and then to add enough water to produce a very 
stiff paste, which is transferrea to flat, square paper-cap- 
sules and allowed to become firm. The cakes, which may be 
abou&l inch thick, are cut into cubes while still damp, and 
dried with a gentle heat. For 
laboratory purposes, these cubes 
answer sufficiently well, though it 
mi^ht be advisable to employ 
Winkler's method (see our July 
number) when making them on a 
large scale. 

For the generation of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen gas from these cubes, 
a Kipp's apparatus may be used 
with advantage, dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1 vol. of acid of 1.12 sp. gr. 
and 1 vol. of water) being used for 
decomposition. The evolution of 
the gas then takes place ea<^ily and 
uniformly. The cubes retain their 
shape for a considerable time. After 
the sulphide of calcium has been 
dissolved, the gyi)sum falls to the 
bottom as a precipitate. The current 
of gas may be regulated without difficulty. — After Zeitwhr. 
/. Anal. Chem., 1887, 339. 




Kipp*8 appiu-atufl. 



Sulphurous Add Qas. 

G. Neumann makes a mixture of 3 pa)rts of sulphite of 
calcium and 1 part of gypsum, which is made into a paste 
and formed into cubes in the manner already described. 





Spedflc gravity apparatus. 



Wahrs self -Actiiig wash botUe. 



Eipp's well-known apparatus is also reconmiended here 
for the generation of gas. A charge of about one pound of 
the cubes can furnish a current of gas lasting for about 
80 hours, crude concentrated sulphuric acid being used 
for decomposing the mixture. In tnis cajse it would there- 
fore appear that the use of sulphuric acid is no disadvan- 
tage. [Winkler uses hydrochloric acid, as he found that, in 
Preparing chlorine gas from cubes containing chloride of 
me and gypsum, sulphuric acid, when it combines with 
the lime of tne chlorine and thereby produces an outride 
layer of gypsum, fails to penetrate the cubes completely.] 
Neumann, in fact, states that he flnds sulphuric acid an 
advantage, as no gypsum collects at the bottom of the ap- 
paratus through the dLsinteg[ration of the cubes. One 
point he draws special attention to. In order to prevent 
waste of gas, no more sulphuric acid should be admitted 
at a time than is necessary to moisten the number of cubes 
required to evolve the desired rate of current. 

Oxygen. 

In the same manner, oxygen may be generated. For 
this purpose a mixture of 2 parts of peroxide of barium, 
1 part of manganese dioxide, and 1 part of gypsum is made 
into a paste and into cubes as previously directed. For 
decompoution a dilute hydrochloric acid of the same 
strength as that used by Fresenius for sulphuretted hydro- 
gen (see above) may be used.* Since there is a small 
quantity of chlorine given off together with the oxygen, 
tne generated gas must be passed through a solution of an 
alkali. 

It is not advisable, when making these cubes, to employ 
any starch or other adhesive substances with a view of 
rendering the cubes coherent. —After Ber. d. Deutsch. 
Chem. Oes., 1887,1,584. 

These cubes will shortly be obtainable in the market 
here; their manufacture having already been undertaken. 

* Such an acid has the spet*. ffrav. 1 080, and contains about 12 per cent of 
HCI. Uninf? the officinal acid of the U. S. Ph., it may be prepared approxi- 
mately by mixinfr f by w»-iKht> : 

Hydrochloric Acid, U. S, Ph 4part8 

Water * •• 
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The Question of the Volatility of Glycerin. 

O. Keener had already on a former occasion made the 
statement that when a dilute solution of glycerin is heated 
or evaporated, the glycerin is not volatilized with the 
vapors of water. Nessler and Barth subsequently 
(Zeitachf, anal. Chem., vol. 21 and 23) published the re- 
sults of experiments which they regarded as proof of the 
volatility of glycerin under those circumstances. These 
authors evaporated solutions containing 0.5 to 2 percent 
to a syrupy consistence, and found a loss of between 2.4 
and 5 per cent of the glycerin. 

In the fa.ce of these statements, Hehner now maintains 
his assertion that glycerin does not volatilize with the 
vapor of water. He adds that Nessler and Barth's exper- 
iments show that glycerin is only volatilized when its 
solution is evaporated to dryness. 

To ascertain at what point of concentration glycerin 
was thus volatilized, Hehner kept solutions of glycerin of 
known strength vigorously boiling in a covered beaker 
over the naked flame, continually replacing the evapor- 
ated water, so that the solutions were always as nearly 
as practicable of the same strength; the glycerin em- 
ployed had a spec. grav. of 1.2572, corresponding to 95.55 
per cent of pure glvcerin. The estimations of glycerin 
were made by the cbromate method. 

From the results of his experiments [given in the origi- 
nal, but omitted here], Hehner feels justified in asserting 
that glycerin is not volatilized with aqueous vapor from 
any solution containing less than 50 per cent of glycerin. 
Even in a 73 8 per cent solution, the loss, if any, is ex- 
ceedingly insignificant. Whatever loss, therefore, takes 
place on evaporating glycerin solutions must occur when 
the residue is nearly or qmte anhydrous. It should also 
be remembered, says Hehner, that in his experiments the 
test solutions were kept at their boiling pomts which, in 
the case of the stronger liquids, was considerably above 
100' C. (212" F.); the 73.8 per cent solution, for instance, 
boiled at 115*-11&'' C. (239'-240.8' F.); the escaping steam 
was at 100" C. (212'' F.). Hence, if at 115' C, glycerin 
was practically non-volatile, it may be safely assumed 
that at 100" C. no loss whatever would have occurred. — 
After The Analyst, 1887, 65. 

[Nessler and Earth's experiments have been described 
by us in detail in our volume for 1884, p. 206. Dr. E. R. 
Squibb, in a paper on *' Fluid Extracts by Repercolation, '' 
published in the Proceed. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., vol. 25, 
717, reported that on evaporating the residue from cer- 
tain fractions of a percolate containing alcohol, water, 
'and glycerin at a steam heat, about four per cent of the 
glycerin present was volatilized with water and alcohol. 
This statement was contradicted by N. W. Lord (Am, 
Joum. Pharm.; also New Rem., 1878, 277), who main- 
tained that glvcerin was non-volatile. In the same place 
we mentioned the fact that we had noticed a gradual loss 
of glycerin in a glycerin bath which we had oeen using, 
but we did not make any snecial investigation of the sub- 
ject. Hager, in 1877 alreaay, had announced that glyce- 
rin is slowly volatilized when exposed to dry air in thin 
layers or mixed with a pulverulent body (Pharm. Cen- 
tralh., 1877, 89). In 1882, G. Couttalence found that when 
glycerin is mixed with water it loses the latter when 
heated for five hours at 194** F. After this, glycerin is 
volatilized at the rate of 0.00317 Gm. for every square 
centimeter of surface exposed [per hour ?]. The rate of 
evaporation is directly proportional to the surface ex- 
posed, and inversely to the temperature. The volatiliza- 
tion is increased by adding water. On page 148 of New 
Remedies for 1881 will be found the results obtained by 
Clausnitzer, who also collates the statements made by 
previous experimenters. On the whole, it appears that 
Hehner*s statement is supported by a sufficient number of 
other careful observers.] 

Reactions of ThaUine and Antipyrine. 

Edmund Blumenbaoh has studied, under the direction 
of Prof. Dragendorff , the reactions of thalline and anti- 
pyrine, with a view to their recognition in the excremen- 
titious matters of the body, or elsewhere. 

Thalline (the sulphate wsus used in the experiments) is 
not withdrawn from acid aqueous solutions by shaking 
with petroleum ether ; only traces are removed by benzol, 
chloroform, and ether. From alkaline, ammoniacal solu- 
tions only a little passed over into petroleum ether; more 
into benzol chloroform, and ether. Urine does not require 
any preliminary treatment when thalline is to be isolated ; 
all that is necessary is to supersaturate with an acid, and 
then to shake with petroleum ether; then to supersaturate 
with ammonia and to shake with benzol. From 100 C.c. 
of urine as little as 0.001 Gm. (Vc gr.) of thalline could still 
be extracted, enough to apply the reactions below named. 

Pure urine does not contain any constituent which could 
' be confounded with thalline, if tne more important reac- 
tions are taken into consideration. 

The most delicate reaction of thalline is the produotion 
of a green color with ferric chloride, which is still distinct 
in a dilution of 1 : 10,000, and still recognizable in one of 
1 : 100,000. Chloride of gold also produces a green color, 
which is still distinguishable in a dilution of 1 : 100,000. A 
green color is likewise produced by nitrate of silver, 



chromic acid, chlorine water, mercuric oxide, chloride of 
lime and ferricyanide of potassium ; but the two last-named 
reagents must be employed in acidulated solution. Aque- 
ous solution of iodine, and solution of iodine in iodide 
of potassium color thaJline solutions dark-brown, then 
muddy-green; platinic chloride produces a yellowish- 
green; mming nitric acid and warming, a* red color. The 
latter is also observed when concentrated sulphuric acid 
is poured upon dry thalline, and nitric acid tnen added; 
or else, when the vapor of fuming nitric acid is made to 
act upon thalline. Sugar and concentrated sulphuric acid 
furnish a red mixture with thalline; vanado-sulphuric 
acid dissolves it with a green color. Solution of stannous 
chloride, also phosphotun gst ic acid form a white precipi- 
tate in tnalline solutions. With potassio-bismuthic iodide 
the precipitate is orange-red, with potassio-mercuric 
iodide yellow, with potassio-cadmic iodide pale roee-col- 
ored, with nitroprusside of sodium greenisn blue, with 
picric acid yellow, with phosphomolybdic acid greenish- 
yellow. On warming with dilute sulphuric acid, the last- 
named precipitate is greenish-blue. Some of the last- 
quoted reactions are not very sharp, a few of them being 
recognizable only in solutions containing at least one per 
cent of thalline. 

Experiments with animals showed that after a full dose 
of thalline, the urine showed the dark coloration first 
described by Jaksch; but reaction for thalline could not 
be obtained when less than 0.5 Gm. (8 gr.) had been given 
by the mouth. The reddening of the thalline urine with 
ferric chloride (Jaksch's reaction) is best obtained by first 
precipitating from a few C.c, of urine the phosphoric 
acid Dy means of a drop of dilute ferric chloride, then 
filtering, and adding more ferric chloride to the filtrate. 
One of the decomposition products of thalline may be sep- 
arated from the addukUea urine by shaking with petro- 
leum ether, benzol, etc. This product is colored green hj 
ferric chloride, the same as the original thalline. 

Antip^ne is mostly used as free base. From its acid 
solution it does not at all pass over into petroleum ether, 
but slightly into benzol, more readily into chloroform. 
From its ammoniacal solution it is withdrawn by benzol, 
chloroform, or amylic alcohol. When mixtures are to he 
tested for antipyrine, the properly prepared aqueous 
solution is first purified (of fat, etc.) by shaking with pe- 
troleum ether, tne solution then rendered alkaline with 
ammonia, and the antipyrine extracted with chloroform. 
In mixture with urine, blood, etc., quantities of 0.005 
Gm. (tV grain) could still be detected distinctly, 0.001 
Gm. (^ grain) being about the limit. Neither normal 
urine nor blood contain any substance which could be con- 
founded with antipyrine. 

Antipyrine is best recognized by its forming a dark 
reddish-brown color with ferric chloride, clearly visible 
in solutions containing 1 in 100. In dilute solutions 1: 
100,000. a light brown, and in such of 1 : 600,000 alight yel- 
low color is observed. The iron reaction succeeds better 
in neutral than in acid solution. A solution of antipyrine 
when mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid ana a lit- * 
tie fuming nitric a.cid, turns dark red on warming; with 
vanado-sulphuric acid, green. Dry antipyrine assumes a 
fine dark red color with fuming nitric acid. In 1 : 1,000 
solutions of antipyrine, iodine and iodide of potassium 
produce a reddish brown, potassio-mercuric iodide or po- 
tassio-cadmic iodide a white, potassio-bismuthic iodide 
an orange red precipitate. In acidulated solutions, 1 : 100, 
Nessler's reagent, mercuric or auric chloride, tannic or 
phospho-molybdic acids produce colorless or yellowish 
precipitates, picric acid yields a yellow, platinic chloride 
an orange, ferrocyanide of potassium a bluish green pre- 
cipitate. 

Antipyrine is rapidly absorbed, and cannot always be 
detected in the urine. It is much more resistant to change 
than thalline. and there is no proof that it is decomposed 
in the organism.— After Zeisch. /. Anal. Chem., 1887, 
405. 

More New Elements. 

The investigation of the so-called '* rare earths," which 
has engaged the attention of Lecocq de Boisbaudran, 
Crookes and other investigators, has rendered it evident 
that several of the bodies which had so far been regarded 
as elements were themselves compound, or two or more 
elements. • In this way, some four or five of the supposed 
elements of the **rare earths" have been made out al- 
ready to contain perhaps ten or twelve different elements, 
the nature of which has, however, not yet been determined 
chiefiy because the material from which they can be ob- 
tained is only of rare occurrence, and because the separa- 
tion of the several bodies is excessively diflftcult €uid 
tedious, owing to their great similarity. The spectro- 
scope, however, furnishes the chief guide in ascertaining 
the claims of any of the bodies to the title of an element. 

Gerhard Kriiss and L. F. Nilson have recently studied 
five of these bodies, namely, Ermium, Holmium, Thu- 
lium, Didymium, and Samaiium, and have shown con- 
clusively that none of these can be regarded as elements. 
In fact, it appears from their investigations that not less 
than about twenty new elements will have to be assumed 
tQ take p£^ in their gonstitutioiL 
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The Preparatioii of Pure Valerianic Aoid. 

In the course of investigations on the fatty acids pre* 
existing in butter, E. Duclaux has felt it necessary to be 
in possession of some absolutely pure valerianic acid. 

This acid is usually obtained by the oxidation of amy lie 
alcohol. But the products of this oxidation are variable, 
as they depend upon a complex mechanism not always 
the same, no matter what oxidizing substance may be 
employed. If, however, permanganate of potassium is 
used, the study of the process or products becomes easy. 

In presence of permanganate of potassium, and in the 
cold, amylic alcohol is oxidized to valerianic acid. But 
the latter, though more stable than the substance it ori- 
ginated from, does not yet possess a very great stability, 
and may, in its turn, be converted into acetic acid. Ana 
even the latter, though the most stable of the whole series, 
may eventually be converted into water and carbonic 
acid gas. 

If, at the beginning of the process, the amylic alcohol is 
not added in excess, and the valerianic acid, first formed, 
meets with undecomposed permanganate, it descends in 
the scale of oxidation, and the products will be very vari- 
able and impure. 

For instance, if in presence of 100 Gm. of perman- 
ganate, in concentrated solution, less than 10 Gm. of 
amylic alcohol are employed, only very faint traces of 
acetic acid will be produced, and no valerianic acid what- 
ever. With 20 Gm. of the alcohol, the yield will be about 
one equivalent of acetic, and 3 equivalents of valerianic 
acid. With 40 Gm. of the alcohol, about 10 eq^uivalents 
of valerianic acid will be obtained against 1 equivalent of 
acetic. [The term equivalent is used here by the author 
evidently in the meaning of ** parts" or ** proportional 
parts," irrespective of the absolute Quantity of the pro- 
duct.] If more than 40 Gm. of amylic sdcohol is used, 
some of it will remain undecomposed at the end of the ope 
ration, but the proportion between the valerianic and ace- 
tic acids will be about 40 parts of the former and 1 part 
or less of the latter. 

In the last-mentioned proportion, the oxidation becomes 
more rapid and even excessive, which is evident from the 
heat generated in the mixture. But heat must bo guarded 
against, as this renders the control of the rate of oxida- 
tion impossible, so that almost the only stable product 
obtained is acetic acid. 

In order to be successful, therefore, it is necessary to 
employ an excess of amylic alcohol, and to operate in the 
cold. But, in spite of all, the production of a httle acetic 
acid cannot be entirely prevented. 

This impurity would oe very cmnoying, if it were not 
easy to separate them by distiUinjB^ their dilute solutions. 

Valerianic acid, when distilled in dilute solution, passes 
over almost entirely in the first quarter of the volume 
subject to distillation, while the acetic acid does not pass 
over (except in traces), but becomes more concentrated in 
the retort. It is, therefore, possible to separate them by 
one, two, or more rectifications, and to obtain valerianic 
acid of absolute purity, or nearly so. 

Acetic acid is always produced together with valerianic 
acid produced from alcohol oxidized by any means : it is 
also formed [alongside of valerianic acid] when valerian 
root is treated with oxidizing substances, but in this case 
it is also accompanied by formic acid.—Comptes Bend., 
CV.,.171. 

Prospective Taboo of Salioylio Acid in France. 

The lon^-discussed question whether salicylic acid, as a 
preservative of articles of food or drink, is injurious to man, 
18 likely to be soon officially settled in France, where a 
Commission, appointed by the Academy of Medicine, at 
the request of the Minister of Commerce, and composed 
of prominent physicians and chemists, such as Bertnelot, 
Bergeron, Boussel, Proust, Brouardel, Vallin, and others, 
has just submitted a report, in which it is declared that 
the daily and lon^-contmued use of even small doses of 
sahcylic acid has b3en demonstrated, by medical obser- 
vation, to be able to produce evil effects in feeble and 
sick x>erson8, and that the use of salicyhc acid as a preser- 
vative of food or drink should therefore be forbiaden. — 
Bull de FAcad, de MM. 

Examination of Butter Colors. 

The solution of the butter fat in ether is shaken with a 
solution of potash or soda of such dilution as to' be only 
Just alkaline when separated from the fatty layer after a 
few hours. Annatto and saffron may be looked for in 
this extract. With sulphuric acid, annatto strikes first a 
blue or violet-blue, then a green, and finally brownish or 
somewhat violet color. Tnese changes of color are im- 
portant, as pure butters have been known to give a green 
coloration, but always without the preceding blue. Tur- 
meric is easily recognized by the action of the alkaline 
solution.— H. B. Cornwall in Ckem. News. 



A COMPACT VOLITMETBIC APPARATUS. 

AN apparatus, combining every requisite and utensil for 
the use of one and the same volumetric liquid, has 
been constructed by Friedrich Larssen^ of Riga. This 
may, perhaps, be too complicated a contrivance for every 
kind of volumetric solution that is usually kept in stock, 
but it certainly appears of great advantage when one and 
the same liquid is to be used frequently. One chief ad- 
vantage of the apparatus is this, that the reagent cannot 
be affected by the external air, as the latter is compelled 
to pass through a washing liquid before entering the 
apparatus. 

The arrangement of the different parts is sufficiently 
intelligible from the cut, without a detailed description. 
A solid block of wood holds the lar^e bottle forming the 
reservoir of the reagent. Metalhc clamps at e, x, f, z 
hold in position the various accessories. B is a tube in- 
tended to hold the liquid for washing the air, which will 
vary according to the nature of the reagent in the bottle. 
For instance, if the latter is standard soda, the washing 
liquid may he a solution of potassa (to absorb C0« €md 
acid vapors). The tube B is closed by a stopper carrying 
the stop-cock tube c. The burette has a special form, the 
use of which will be understood from the following. 

After the reagent bottle has been filled, the tube B 
fitted upon it, and all the connections made as shown in 
the cut, the apparatus is ready for use at any time. It 
is started by opening the stop-cocks at d and o, then 




Larssen^s yolumetric apparatua* 

/ing gentle suction at the mouth-piece jr, connected 
by* flexible tubing with o, whereby liquid from the 
reservoir will be drawn over into the burette. Any ex- 
cess of liquid, rising above the mark 0, is allowed to flow 
out through the stop-cock at i. As soon as the burette is 
filled, the stop-cock d is closed, and only that at o is left 
open. 

[This we consider the only objectional part of the ap- 
paratus, as it will permit the entrance of unwashed air. 
we would either make the cylinder By by a slight altera- 
tion of construction, answer for both purposes, or we 
would attach a second washing cylinder to the tube m.— 
Ed. Am. Dmgg,]— Alter Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1887, 
333. 



Bentley's Successor as Professor of Botany at the 
School of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
is Mr. Joseph A. Green, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
who was elected to this office on August 3d. 



Pharmacy in the Brussels Exhibition.— At the thirty- 
fourth grand international exhibition of science and 
industry, which will be held in 1888 in Brussels, phar- 
macy will, for the first time in this series of exhibitions, 
constitute a separate section. One feature of this section 
is intended to be a retrospective display of the materials 
of the old alchemists, and the loan of such objects is 
invited. Modern pharmacy will also be illustrated in its 
apparatus and products. The chairman of the section is 
Ijouis Cr6teur, the secretary Victor Ruling. 
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EDITORIAL. 



AT the recent meeting of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists' Association, a full report of which will be 
found elsewhere in this number, the importance and in- 
fluence of this body upon the whole drug trade, upon the 
movemest and quality of drug supplies, and upon legisla- 
tion relating to drugs and kindred subjects, became even 
more apparent than it had been previously. The charac- 
ter and standing of the members, and their constantly 
increasing numbers, must command the attention and 
respect of every legislative body, whether of a local or a 
general character. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
the interests of the whole drug trade, in which many mil- 
lions are invested, will be carefully studied and promoted, 
whenever proper representations are made to the law- 
making bodies. We had hoped that one subject, above 
all others, would be included among the resolutions 
passed at the meeting, viz., the abolition of the tax upon 
alcohol used in the arts; but, while this matter was ably 
brought forward in the report of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, it was not formally acted upon. 
We think that no effort should be spared to bring about 
this desirable result in the future, and we earnestly hope 
that the subject will receive renewed attention at the 
next meeting. Ilean while, it would be of advantage to 
invite the co-operation of scientists to propose new 
methods of rendering alcohol unfit as a beverage without 
injuring its solvent powers, so that one may perhaps be 
found which will render the recovery of the pure alcohol 
from the mixture practically impossible, for it is this, 
after all, upon which the success of the movement will 
have to dep^id. 



JUST before going to press, we are in receipt of a pam- 
phlet from one of our correspondents abroad, con- 
taining a prize-essav by Dr. Paul Zipperer on Cacao find 
Its preparations, which contains, among other valuable 
matters, a new and simple method of determining melt- 
ing points of fats. As this appears to have yielded very 
uniform results in the hands of the author, we quote it 
' here as a supplement to the article on page 166 of this 
number : 

A small capillary tube, open at both ends, is introduced 
with one end into the melted fat, until a drop of the latter 
has entered it. It is then withdrawn and, when the fat 
has congealed, laid aside for at least three days, in order 
that the fat may attain its constant melting point, which 
is always lower immediately after its congelation than 
some time afterwards. The tube is then attached to a 
thermometer by mecms of a rubber ring, and at such a 



height that the column of fat shall be exactly level with 
the middle of the bulb of the thermometer, and the two 
together are i>laced u]^right into a suitable vessel contain- 
ing water which is being slowly warmed. The water can 
enter the tube only from below. The author now recom- 
mends to regard that point of the thermometer as the 
melting point of the fat, at which the latter is pushed up 
in the capillary tube in consequence of its meltmg by the 
warm water entering from below. 



We do not know whether the United States Consul at 
S€tn Salvador, Mr. L. J. DuPrS, has made very extended 
experiments with coca on himself, or whether he de- 
scribes the experience observed by others in his recent 
report on the subject, published in the reports from the 
Consuls of the United States, No. 78, May, 1887. Ashe 
does not state that his information was derived from 
others, we might be justified in surmising that be speaks 
from personal experience, though we have no doubt that 
he has his information from second hand, or he would 
not have used the exaggerated terms which we print in 
italics: 

** The immediate effect of chewing coca is perfect insen- 
sibility of the interior of the mouth. The immediate 
sensation is that which one would experience when finding 
that his mouth had become a great void in somebody 
else's head. I had a dentist apply it when extracting the 
roots of a molar tooth, and tne effect was as described. 
Indians constantly using coca finally lose the senses of 
taste and smell. They can eat, without repugnance, most 
disgusting food, and drink most nauseating draughts. 
The sensitiveness of the mucous membrane has been de- 
stroyed. 

' * when one goes further, and swallows the saliva impreg- 
nated with the juice of the CQca leaf, a delicious sensatim 
of warmth and of perfect blessedness pervades one's whde 
being ^ inteUectvm. nervous, and physical, and he is lapped 
in tne joys of an elysium. 

^' Taken mto the stomach it certainly retards digestion, 
but begets no inflammation, not even when used constanir 
ly. Its action, it seems, is restricted to the nervous 
system. 

' *■ To this healthful action of coca upon the organs of as- 
similation of food or beverages and to the chemical and 
nervous or electrical actiqn or coca, physicians here as- 
cribe the perfect soundness of the teeth of the Indian 
coqueros. The oldest coca eaters have perfect teeUi. 
Sadly worn away they may be, but caries, of which den- 
tistsprate so volubly, is unknown. 

" Tne Indian coquero's (coca eater^s) capacity; to endure 
hunger, or rather the want of food, when furnished with 
coca properly prepared, is surely extraordinary. Per- 
haps it neither supplies nourishment nor appeases hunger. 
It seems rather, as a scientist states, to 'silence the voice 
of himger * and still the vearnings of the stomach. The 
nerves conveying to the brain sensations of hunger or of 
emptiness are stilled to perfect repose. The hollow voice 
of the void within is silenced ; it is made inaudible. Dr. 
Morens says, *coca deceives hunger. If the toiling 
coquero does not eat it is because he thinks be eats.^ In 
fact, as soon as the influence of coca is exhausted aifd the 
supply wholly withdrawn, the Indian eats ravenously. 
His stomach, unlike that of the sober drunkard after a 
terrible debauch, at once discharges its proper functions 
perfectly. Coca, it seems, only retards digestion and 
organic combustion. 

** In doses of 15 to 60 grains coca produces delightful in- 
toxication. Its joys transcend in perfect blessedness aU 
known human delights. A sensation of lightness first su- 
pervenes; the air inhaled is zephyrs from angels' wings; 
ihsre are wild inuiginings and fantastic hallucinations and 
gorgeous visions, and then complete insensibility. It is in- 
tooncation without drowsiness, without congestion of tlie 
brain, involving a sense of perfect rest. The law of gravis 
tation is summded, and the coquero drifts bodily among 
the stars. Meanwhile, the muscular svstem is etimulatea 
to an extraordinary degree; an intellectual excitement 
supervenes, enabling thn * possessed ' of this demon to 
watch and toil through sleepless days and nights. No 
dreadful heskdache or more intolerable nervous prostration 
follows, The discovery of these facts has induced a few 
Americans — white people— to test the virtues of coca as a 
substitute for wihiskey, and I am pleased to say they like it 
In at least one instance, when taken in very larfl;e quanti- 
ties, there followed great acceleration of pulse beats and 
of respiration. There were convulsion of the muscles, 
persistent insomnia, suppression of thirst and hunger, 
and diminution of secretions of the skin and kidneys. . . . 
• Oocaismo '—-habitual intoxication by use of cocar- 
more easily becomes habitual and incurable than alcohol- 
ism or addictiveness to opiates. Its consequences are, 
however, not yet wholly measured or comprehended. 
Excessive and constant use of this intoxicant begets, 
rapidly, moral and intellectual degradation and decay. 

We fear the picture of the stage of bliss and beatitude 
drawn by the author as produced by coca is a little 
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too highly colored, and is liahle to induce persons of ill- 
balanced mind and of morbid desires to make still more 
extended experiments with this supposed new kashish 
than is already the case. 



Correotion. 

A SUBSCRIBER at Savannah, Ga., has drawn our atten- 
tion to an error in the article ** Composition for Removing 
Ink Stains," on page 103 of our June number. The total 
qusmtity of Hquid amounts to more than two quarts, and 
tne whole of it is directed to be put into a quart bottle. 
This should read '* gallon bottle" or ** bottle of suflacient 
capacity." 

♦ 

Pennsylvania.— The lately-organized Board of Phar- 
macy has elected the following-named officers: Alonzo 
Bobbins, of Philadelphia, president; H. B. Cochran, of 
Lancaster, secretary; F. H. Eggers, of Allegheny City, 
treasurer. 

There is to be a celebration in Philadeli>hia on the 17th 
of September of the centenary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Connectiout. — Dr. Sevin, of Norwich, has been ap- 

gointed by Governor Lounsbury to the vacancy on tne 
tate Bo€u:d of Pharmacy. 

Califomia.— At a recent meeting of the California Phar- 
miaceutical Society, Mr. J. Dawson exhibited a specimen 
of the first glycerin made in California. It was made by 
the Huether Brothers. 

New Jersey.— The foUowing-named candidates have 
been registered by the State Board of Pharmacy : Joseph 
Hart, P. C. P., 1881, Cape May; Randolph H. Dounes, P. 
C. P., 1886, Cape May ; Mason W. Zimmerman, P. C. P., 
1886, Cape May; William H. Sutton, P. C. P., 1887, Phila- 
delpW; John P. Potts, P, C. P., 1887, Atlantic City; W. 
Charies Ness, National C. P., 1886, Asbury Park. The 
following were examined and passed: Gustav Pichel, 
Newark; Alex. M. Levia, Newark. 

Nebraska.-— The following-named druggists passed an 
examination before the State Board of Pharmacy: Ed- 
ward W. Bexton, Grand Island, Neb. ; J. Cecil Comwell, 
Crete, Neb. ; Henry R. Gering, Omaha, Neb. ; Fred. W. 
Bichter, Omaha, Neb. ; The. A. Helmig, Columbus, Neb.; 
Fred. W. Picks, Omaha, Neb, ; Fred. E. Hagin, Ansley, 
Neb. ; A. H. Jester, Pabnyra, Neb. ; A. J. Shaul, Kes- 
wick, la. ; John B. CkifEney, Nelson, Neb. ; W. B. Kern, 
Cairo, Neb. ; J. A. Halduman, Omaha, Neb. ; P. E. Nor- 
wood, Homer, Neb. ; J. T. Burk, Dennison, la. ; August 
Rice, Hastings, la.; R U. Walton, Valley, la. 

Twelve candidates faUed to meet the requirements. 

Michigan. — A recent amendment of the pharmacy law 
does away with the ** five-mile limit,'' and establishes a 
grade of "assistant." It, moreover, provides for the 
registration, without examination, of those who can pjrove 
that they had been actually engaged in the drug business 
for three years, but had failed to register before Decem- 
18th, 1885. 

Dakota.— The North Dakota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion met at Fargo on the 2d of August, Mr. J. W. von 
Weida presiding. Within the year which has elapsed 
since its organization, it has acquired two hundred mem- 
bers, and secured the enactment of a State pharmacy law. 
The newly-elected oflacersare: A. B. Bennett, of Cevil's 
Lake, president; H. L. Haussamer, of Grafton, secretary; 
and E. C. Maxey, of Fargo, treasurer. The next meeting 
will be at Jamestown on the first Tuesday of August next. 

The State Board of Pharmacy considered applications 
for registration on the 4th of August, rejecting 304 out of 
S79 candidates for registration under the permissive 
clause, and 6 out of 25 candidates for registration by ex- 
amination. 

C. Y. Durand, a prominent druggist of Huron, Pak., 
died August 6th from the effects of a strangulated hernia. 

Horth Oarolina Pharmaceutical As80oiation.-^wiDg 
to an unfortunate irre^arity in the running of trains, in 
consequence of damagmg rains, the meeting at Asheville, 
on Aug. 8d and 4th, was poorly attended. Only necessary 
routine business was hurriedly transacted. Tne Associa- 
tion held three short sessions, and adjourned to meet in 
GK>ldsboro on second Wednesday in August, 1888. 

The officers and committees elected and appointed are 
as foUows: President, F. W. Hancock, of Kew Berne; 
Vice-Presidents, T. D. CrawforcL of Oxford; W. C. Carmi- 
chael, of Asheville; W. H. Weam, of Charlotte; trea- 
surer , A. S. Lee, of Raleigh; Secretary, E. V. Zoeller, of 
Tarboro; Local Secretary, H. C. Shannon, of Goldsboro; 
Bkcecutive Committee, H. H. Lyons, of Asheville; D. L. 
Adams, of Raleigh; J. H. Hardin, of Wilmington; 
D. Herring, of Wilson; W. H. Turman, Jr., of Louisburg; 
B. O. Smith, of Charlotte; E. V. Zoeller, ex-officio of Tar- 
boro; Committee on Papers and Queries, D. Herring, of 
Wilson; J. S. Grant, of Asheville; W. H. Weam, of Char- 



lotte ; Business Committee, John H. Hill, of Goldsboro ; W. 
H. Turman, Jr., of Louisburg; V. 0. Tnompson, of Win- 
ston; Delegates to Am, Pharm, Assoc,, Wm. Simpson, of 
Raleigh; E. V. Zoeller, of Tarboro ; S. J. Hinsdale, of Fay- 
etteviile; A. W.Rowland, of Wilson: T. B. Hill, of Golds- 
boro. 

Illinois.— At the twenty-third annual exercises of the 
Chicago Colleee of Pharmacy, held August 4th, addresses 
were delivered by G. P. Englehard. Prof. H. D. Garrison, 
and, in behalf of the graduating class, by W. M. Jewell. 
A decree was conferred upon Alfred i^. Boe, Charles fi. 
Boddiger, Louis Brinkman, Herman R. Cunradi, Otto 
Doerriamm, A. Emil Hiss, William M. Jewell, Emma 
Kauffman, Charles J. Lapp, Florence M. Oliver^ Samuel 
A. Slater, Chas. F. Smith, Frank B. Stephens, J. Arthur 
Thomas. 

The senior prize was awarded to A. E. Hess, and the 
junior prize to E. A. Sayre. 

Two members of the class, it will be noted, were 
women. 

The limit of time within which registration may be 
acquired under the pharmacy law witnout further pay- 
ment has been extended to December Slst. 

The last issue of the Chicago directory states that there 
are 450 drug stores in the city. 

The following State law is now in force: 

•• No person shall sell, pay for, or furnish any cigar, 
cigarette, or tobacco in any of its forms to any minor 
under sixteen years of age, unless upon the written order 
of parent or guardian. The penalty for each offense is 
$20." 

Prizes.— The French Society of Photography offers 
the following prizes: One of 2,000f., poresentea by the 
Minister of Puolic Instruction, for the improvement of 
objectives ; l,000f ., presented by M. Davanne^ for a flnreater 
sensitiveness of plates; and 500f., by M. Gaillard, f or the^ 
best pellicular process. The memoirs must be sent to the 
society before the end of December, 1888. 

The Academy of Sciences has been authorized to accept 
a bequest of 40,000f., made by M. Martin-Damourette, for 
the purpose of founding a yearly or biennial prize to be 
awarded for researches on therapeutic physiology. 

Pasteur was, on July 18th, elected a perpetual secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences, for the physical and natural 
sciences division, in place of the late Dr. Vulpian. The 
academy has two perpetual secretaries, whose influence 
is very great, as tney prepare the work of the sittings, 
read the communications, and to a certain extent direct 
the proceeding. The other secretary is M. Bertrand, for 
the mathematical sciences division. 

Dr. C. G. Wittstein, for many years one of the most ac- 
tive and productive authors on the field of pharmaceu- 
tical literature, died on June 2d, at Munich, wnere he had 
resided and labored during fifty-one years of his busy life. 
We have given his detailed biography, with portrait, m the 
June number of Nkw Remedies for 1881. As a supple- 
ment to the list of his literary works there given, we 
have to add his Grerman translation of the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny, upon which he had been engaged many 
years, and which exhibits great care and familiarity 
with the different branches of natural history, though it 
suffers from the fact that the translator did not make use 
of the more recent critical editions of the text. He has 
had a large number of pupils from all parts of the world, 
with many of whom he Kept up an active correspondence. 
His death is regarded as a great loss to the profession. 

The Hungarian Pharmaoopoeia, of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1871, has been revised by a committee 
appointed by government, and the manuscript of the new 
revision has been completed. The work will be issued 
during the latter p€u-t of this year. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the particularistic feeling of the Hungarian 
nation does not seem to make it feasible to bring uni- 
formity or at least a greater harmony into the two phar- 
macopoeias of the Austrian Empire. The Austrian 
pharmacopoeia is at present being ukewise revised by a 
government commission. How much better would it 
have been had both commissions worked together, at 
least to agree on the main features. It is hardly likely 
that the two contiguous countries, Austria proper and 
Hungary, require such different drugs or preparations as 
to make two separate pharmacopoeias necessary. Of 
course, those who know the history of the political parties 
in Hungary, and have watched their movements, will rec- 
ognize the appfiurent impossibility of bringing about a 
fusion of the two works. We should^ indeed, not be sur- 
prised, if other sections of the empire were to demand 
autonomy in pharmacopoeial matters, so that we might 
hereafter hear of a Bohemian, Slavonian, etc., pharmaco- 
poeia. The chairman of the International Pharmacopoeia 
Commission, Baron Anton von Waldheim, who is a very 
prominent pharmacist in Vienna, has still a chance of 
using his influence to bring about a close approximation 
between the two works before they arepublisfaed. If this 
is found impossible in the very home and native country 
of the chairman, its eventual success in other countries 
is not likely to be realized. 
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AFPABATirS FOB THE)1 aENEBATIOir OF A 
CONSTANT GASEOUS CUBBBNT.* 

THE principle usually unierlying the construction of 
^as- generators is this, that the acid setting the gas 
free is forced back into a receptacle when the exit of the 
gas is closed, and does not flow baclc until the ^ is 
again allowed to escape from the apparatus. One disad- 
vantage of this arrangement is this, that the acid gradually 
becomes specifically neavier and less prone to act upon 
the solid substances. 

The apparatus designed by Chr. Steenbusch, and illus- 
trated in the accomparing cut. removes this objection. 

The solid substance which evolves the gas or causes its 
evolution when the ac^d comes in contact with it — ^for 
instance, a carbonate for the production of carbonic 
acid, sulphide of iron for hydrosulphuric acid, zinc for 
hvdrogen, manganese dioxide for chlorine, etc., etc.^is 
placed into the reservoir a, the bottom of which is closed 
by a glass-diaphragm/. 

At this place, the reservoir is contracted into a neck, and 
below this expands into a globe i, intended to receive the 
accumulated gas when the exit from the apparatus, at 6, 
is closed. At the lowest point of the curve, a tube d ex- 
tends downwards, and is fitted into the neck of a WoulfTs 
bottle. This tube d, however, has a small tube fused in- 
side of it, opening at g, by means of which communication 
is established between the upper part of the WoulflTs bot- 
tle and the reservoir, together with its lower U-tube. To 
the neck of the reservoir is attached a small washing 
apparatus h, so arranged that the gas passes only through 
a small portion of liqmd, so that, in case of any back-pres- 




Stoenboach's current generator. 




Current of a saline solution 
through lighter liquid. 



sure, the wash-liquid will not be aspirated back into the 
reservoir. A.t e, a rubber tube with pmch cock is attached, 
to control the exit of the gas. 

Supposing hydrosulphuric acid gas is to be generated. 
In this case, a is filled with pieces of sulphide of iron, and 
moderately dilute sulphfiric acid is poured into 6, until 
the latter is half filled. The acid will flow into the 
WoulfTs bottle through d, while the air contained in it 
will escape through g, and, by inclining the apparatus, 
the whole of the air contained in it may oe allowed to es- 
cape. As long as the exit for the gas is closed, the acid 
will not be able to enter the reservoir a, but when the 
exit is opened, acid will flow into it and act on the 
sulphide. The generated hydrosulphuric acid gas will 
pass through the wash-bottle and escape by the tube at- 
tached to e. When the outlet is closed, the confined gas 
will depress the acid from the reservoir, and the dense 
solution, partly saturated with ferrous sulphate, will de- 
scend through the tube d into the bottom of the WoulfTs 
bottle [only a small fraction probably finding its way 
through the narrow interior tube a]. As the parti v-satu- 
rated acid fiows down, &esh acid will take its place by 
rising through the interior tube g, and whenever the out- 
let is opened again, the current of gas will be re-estab- 
lished at its former rate. This interchange of spent and 
fresh acid goes on also while the apparatus is working, the 
two currents, both ascending and descending, being easily 
observable. 

When the acid is all spent or saturated, it may be easily 
removed by siphoning it off through c. 

When using the apparatus for the generation of hydro- 
sulphuric acid, it is advisable to wash out the reservoir 
a occasionally, say after about 12 oz. of sulphide of iron 
have been consumed in it, as the insoluble matters left 

* Abstract of a paper in Jour, der prakt. Chem.y 86, 864, by Chr. Steenbusch, 
communicated by the author. 



by the crude sulphide of iron are liable to cause considera- 
ble foaming. 

If the apparatus is to be used for the generation of 
chlorine gas, a soft lead tube is closely coiled around the 
reservoir a, and a current of steam, either taken from the 
steam-supply or generated from a fiask containing boil- 
ing water, passed throuRh it. This heats the water suf- 
ficiently to establish ana maintain the reaction. 

When the apparatus is charged for producing chlorine 
and the current of chlorine gas is to be shut off, it is ne- 
cessary to first drive over the acid, by internal pressure, 
into 6. and then to close the orifice of the latter nermeti- 
cally by a tight cork, so as to retain the column of acid, 
after which the delivery tube at e is again opened ana 
left so. If this is not done, the confined liquid might ab- 
sorb the chlorine gas remaining in the apparatus and 
pass over into the wash-bottle. 



BPFBOTIVB DEMOWSTBATION OP THE CUB- 
BENT OF A SALINE SOLUTION THBOUGH 
A LIGHTEB LIQUID. 

THE well-known fact that a denser solution will sink 
through a lighter liquid, upon which principle de- 
pends, among other things, the process of so-called 
superior maceration, that is, the solution of a substance 
by suspending it at or just below the surface of a column 
of its solvent, may be very effectively demonstrated in 
the following manner : Upon a rather large glass cylinder 
filled with water is placed a glass plate, to the under sur- 
face of which is affixed a piece of a wax candle bearing at 
its end a large crystal of permanganate of potassium. 
The crystal should be fastened vertically and snould pro- 
ject about 10 milUmeters (| inch) into the water. At once 
there will descend from it a thin, red string, upon which 
will be formed, in consequence of the friction, against the 
surrounding water, globular expansions, which gradually 
^ow to a bell-shaped formation, and finally are converted 
mto handsome, whirling rings, frequently passing through 
each other. Theprocess will continue for an hour or there- 
abouts.— F. C. Gf. MiiLLER, in Chem. Centralbl., 1887, 446. 

Anise in Assam. 

Anise and star anise are found in abimdance in AsHam, 
the one under the name of nuxhori, the latter under that 
of badian. Amongthe low hills round Qowhatti, and in 
the forests of the Khassia and Naga Hills, sufficient seed- 
lings of anise for stocking can be easily procured, 
but considerable care is required in transporting them, 
and this should be done during the cold weather, the 

giants lifted with as much earth round the roots as can 
e conveniently c€urrried. As the object with anise is to 
obtain as luxuriant a foliage as possible, hig^ cultivation 
and copious manuring should be resorted to; the plant 
may be put in four feet by four feet, the same distance as 
tea, but if the district in which the jplantation is situated 
is more than ordinarily subject to visitations of blight and 
red spider, it will be prudent to plant somewhat wider, 
say five feet by five feet ; for the quality of the oil will be 
adversely affected by the presence of diseased leaves. 
Anise leaves should be gathered like tea, and plucking 
takes place in dry weather only. The leaves may be sub- 
jected to a light rolling, so as to break the cells, and the 
oil pressed out or extracted by distillation. The oil may 
be shipped in small casks or oottles, the latter being al- 
ways easily procurable in the growing districts. 

For the cultivation of star anise or badian, a manure 
containing a high percentage of phosphates, such as lime- 
stone, bones, or animal offal, answers best. The seeds, or 
rather fruit, is of course the principal product, but the 
bark of the badian is almost equally rich m aromatic cod- 
stituents. Both seed and bark may be lightly crushed 
and infused in alcohol or distilled in the usual manner. 
The flavor of anise preparations is so pungent that the 
house set apart for their manipulation should be kept dis- 
tinct from all buildings devoted to other manufactures, 
and the people employed in the anise business should be 
ret€dned for that special purpose. Natives are proverbi- 
ally careless, so tnat strict vigilance to prevent inters 
change of the tea and aniseed bajskets must be specially 
guarded against. Scented tea is all very well in its way, 
but impregnated with the powerful odor of anise it would 
find scant favor either with dealers or the general con- 
sumer. — Chem, and Drugg, 

Serkys Tea. 

Mb. J. R. Jackson, of Kew, has published a note in the 
Gardener's Chronicle on a medicinal tea which has at- 
tracted some attention of late under the name of '* Serkys 
tea,*' it being said to improve digestion and clear the com- 
plexion, prevent skin diseases, etc. An infusion of tbe 
broken leaves was found to have the odor and flavor of 
sag6, and seeds of a species of Chenopodium (Ch. ambro- 
sioiaes) were detected by Professor Oliver. The prepara- 
tion appears to vary in composition, since a sample, 
examined by the writer, had a distinct flavor of green 
mint. Serkys tea, according to a well-known Turkish 
scholar, means simply St. George's tea.— P/kirm. Joum, 
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Peroxide of Hydrogen as a KedioixLal Agent. 

Dr. J. MouMT Bletsr draws attention to the efficacy of 

Serozide of hydrogen in a variety of diseases or con- 
itions, where a powerful oxidizing action is indicated. 
Thus, it is in many instances a most prompt anti« 
fermentative and antiseptic, exceeding in power even 
corrosive suhlimate hy many degrees. As a disinfectant 
it is superior to chlorine or sulphur. As an application 
in form of spray, to diphtheritic memhranes, and other 
morbid conditions of tne throat, it is of the highest 
1>enefit. 

It may be either used in its undiluted, commercial con- 
' dition, or in dilution. 

Pure peroxide of hydrogen has the composition HsOt 
and yields 476 times its own volume of oxy^n. 100 parts 
by weight of HtOt yield 5.88 parts by weight of hydro- 
gen, and 94.12 i>arts by weight of oxygen. 

In commerce it is not sold in its pure condition, but in 
a dilute form. It is customary to designate the various 
grades of strengths by the volumes of gas which the par- 
ticular solution is capable of yielding. Usually the com- 
mercial article is between *' 10 " and ^'20" volumes. For 
instance, a 10-volume solution is one which can evolve 100 
volumes of oxygen gas. That is, it contains 2.1 by weight 
of the HtOa, and evolves 1.46 per cent of oxygen. It is 
very customary for physicians to mention a special brand 
of the peroxide, namely, that made by Chas. Marchand, 
as the best. But we are in possession of several exceUent 
samples of the substance, made by other parties in this 
country. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, when i)sed externally^ is usually 
diluted as f oUows : 

Spray of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 15-vol 8 fl. os. 

water 14 fl. oz. 

Oargle of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Hrdrogen Peroxide, 15-vol 8fl ob. 

water 14fl. oz. 

Irrigation of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 15-voL 8, 4, or 6 fl. oz. 

Water 18, 12, or 11 fl. oz. 

For Local Application. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, IS-vol StolOfl. oz. 

Water 18to6fl.oz. 

For Inkcdation. 

* Use the fullH3trength 16-voL solution. Do not use any 
metallic inhalers. 

Ozonized Vapor. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 16-to1 2 fl. os. 

Qlycenn, pnie 1 fl. oz. 

To be put into a glass apparatus (of special make), where 
a current of air forces it in form of a spray against the 
inside of the glass bottle, which causes the splitting up of 
the comjpouna into nascent oxygen and water. 

Internal Uee of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

1 to 3 teaspoonfuls of the 16-vol. solution in half a glass 
of water, three times daily, after meals. 

In diphtheria in children, irrespective of age, prepared 
mixture of 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 10-vol 200 parts. 

Qlycerin 8 •* 

Of this mixture, a teaspoonful may be given every two 
hours, and in severe cases, every hour.— After Med. 
Record, August 18th. 

Estimation of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Dr. H. Thoms has experimented with the four principal 
methods for estimating commercial solution ofperoxide 
of hydrogen, and communicates his results to TheArchiv 
der Pharmaeie (April, page 836). The methods are (1) 
heating a measured volume of the solution of the per 
oxide with manganese peroxide or lead peroxide. The 
reaction which occurs may be expressed thus: 

MnO.-hH,0.=MnO + H,0+0.. 

The liberated oxygen is passed through strong sulphuric 
acid, and maybe collected and measured, or the loss of 
weight which the apparatus and its contents suffer after 
the reaction is complete may be ascertained. In each 
case the percentage of H«Oa is calculated from the factor 
obtained. Squibb's urinometer is a suitable apparatus 
for this test. (2) 5 C.c. of the peroxide is mixed with 
three times its volume of dilute sulphuric acid (1 in 4), 
excess of decinormal permanganate or potash added^ and 
after reaction is complete, excess of this reagent is es- 
timated with decinormal oxalic acid. Two molecules of 
permanganate decompose five of hydrogen peroxide, and 



from the amount of the permanganate used the percent- 
ajB^ of the peroxide is calculated. A third method con- 
sists of adoing a measured volume of peroxide solution to 
sulphurous acid,*which is oxidized into sulphuric acid. 
This is precipitated as barium sulphate, dried, inciner- 
ated, and weighed, and the calculation made from the 
weight found. The fourth method tried was as follows: 
60 centigrammes of potassium iodide were dissolved in a 
mixture of 60 ^ammes of water and 1 gramme of sul- 
phuric acid (1 m 4); this was heated to 40** Cent., and 6 
C.c. of a peroxide solution diluted with 9 volumes of 
water were added to it, and in five minutes the amount of 
iodine liberated was estimated with decinormal sodium 
hyposulphite (of which 1 C.c. = 0.0017 H«Oi), by multiply- 
ing the number of cubic centimetres of hyposulpnite 
solution used by 0.34, the percentage of HiOs in the per- 
oxide solution IS obtained. 

Peroxide of hydrogen (10 volumes) should contain 
3.0382 per cent of HiOi, and Dr. Thoms, working by the 
methods described, obtained the following results: (1) 3.2 
per cent, (2) 3.224 per cent, (3) 3.23 per cent, and (4) 3.213 

Eer cent. He considers that all four are useful methods, 
ut gives preference to the first and fourth, which are 
easier ana quicker than the others.— After Chem. and 
Drugg. 

Detection of Fuohsin or Gentian-Violet in Wine. 

J. BERNtos recommends the following method as very 
reliable and sharp : 

Dissolve 12 Gm. of liquefied carbolic acid (10 parts of 
phenol and 1 part of alcohol) in 60 parts of ether. Bhake 
10 C.c. of the su8X)ected wine with 6 C.c. of the mixture, 
then set it aside for a minute. If the wine was free 
from foreign coloring matters, the supernatant ethereal 
layer will oe colorless; but if gentian-violet or fuchsin 
were present, it will have a reddish-violet or deep-red 
color.— Jbum. Pharm. et Chim. 



IxQury of Salioylio Add and of Alum to the Teeth. 

A Swiss sanitary journal {Schweizerische Bldtter filr 
Oeeundheitspflege) warns against the use of salicylic acid as 
a constituent of mouth-washes, which has been repeatedly 
recommended. 

According to Mr. Schlenker, a dentist of St. Gallen, a 
sound tooth loses its gloss completely when placed for a 
quarter of an hour into a solution of^ salicylic acid of the 
strength of 1 in 1,000. Pcoreidt has shown that salicylic 
acid cussolves phosphate of calcium which is the most im- 
portant constituent of the teeth. 

Alum is likewise injurious to the teeth, though not to 
the same degsee as saucyUc acid. If alum is used for a 
mouth-wash, the mouth should be well rinsed with water 
immediately afterwards. 



Laotio Aoid in Green Diarrhosa. 

In the treatment of this contagious disease of infants. 
Dr. Hayem has found that the best way of preventing its 
spreading is to disinfect all the clothes soiled by the de- 
jections. Also instead of alkalies heretofore recom- 
mended, he uses acids. It has been observed that both 
muriatic and lactic acids are deadly to the microbe caus- 
ing this peculiar diarrhoea in hospitals; but of the two, 
for obvious reasons, lactic acid is preferable. M. Pierre 
Vigier has proposed the following formula: ; 

Loctio Acid 2 grammes 

SimpleSyrup d8 ** 

Oil of Lemon 1 drop 

Dose : Two or three tablespoonf uls a day. 

The preparation tastes like syrup of lemon, and is taken 
readily by children. For nurslings, the syrup may be di- 
luted with an equal proportion . of water.— C%€m. and 
Drugg. 

Purification of Honey. 

AcoORDiKa to O. Kaspar, the foUowing process of 
clarifying or purifving honey is preferable to au others : 

Heat 1 part of tne honey with 4 parts of water during 
half an hour in a vessel immersed in a boiUng water-bath, 
then mix it with shreds of filtering paper (10 Gm. for each 
kilogram of honey), and a sufficient Quantity of recentlv 
ignited wood charcoal in powder, ana heat another haff 
hour. Then set it aside for twenty -four hours, to allow 
the suspended matters to subside, filter, and evaporate 
the clear limtid on the water-bath to 1 part (the orimial 
weight of tne honey). Then set it aside to cool. When 
it is cold, determine its specific gravity and adjust this, if 
necessary, by the addition of water to 1.320. This density 
is recommended for the reason that honey of specific 
CTavity 1.300 does not keep, while at 1.330 it has a ten- 
dency to crystallize. 

Honey thus clarified has a golden-yellow color, is clear, 
of a fine aroma, and does not contain substances foreign 
to honej.—Schtveiz. Wochenachr. /. Pharm. and Neu, £?•' 
find, und Erfahr^ 
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Deteotion of Mineral in Vegetable or Animal Oils. 

The detection of mineral in animal or vegetable oils is 
usually directed to be accomplished hf saponifyinff the 
suspected oil by heating with an aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of potassa, and then treating the resulting soap 
with petroleum ether, which would dissolve out any 
unsaponified fat, the latter being, of course, the mineral 
oil. 

In order to separate the produced soap, some analysts 
are in the habit of adding cnloride of sodium to the mix- 
ture, others use chloride of calcium or magnesium, or 
sulphate of magnesium, in order to convert the alkali 
soap into one of the alkali earths. Benedikt, however, 
has x>ointed out that when such strongly alkaline soaps 
are treated with petroleum ether, a small fraction of the 
soap is dissolved oy this menstruum. 

A. Gkkwalovski has had ample opportunity to confirm 
this statement of Benedikt. Me adas. that the quantity 
of soap dissolved by the petroleum etner is, indeed, very 
small, and would not vitiate any but very exact determi- 
nations. 

To avoid the error, he advises to proceed as follows : 

Heat the oil with alcoholic solution of potassa (about 2 
parts of hydrate of potassium to 10 parts of f att^ matter) 
until saponified, drive off the larger proportion of cQcohol 
by heat, then add a solution of chloride of calcium, or of. 
sodium, or of magnesium, or of strontium, and finally 
bicarbonate of sodium, until the alkaUne reaction has 
nearly disappeared. [The alkaline reaction, of course, 
would appear again after the mixture is raised to boiling; 
yet the monocarbonates then formed are neither them- 
selves soluble in petroleum ether, nor do they promote 
the solubility of tne soaps in this solvent.] Instead of 
bicarbonate of sodium, the bisulphate may be used. 
Alum solution might also be used to remove the excess of 
alkali, but in this case great care must be taken to avoid 
adding an excess. 

A soap which has been rendered free from uncombined 
alkali by this method is absolutely insoluble in petroleum 
ether. Hence, if the soap is treated with this solvent, the 
latter may dissolve any mineral oil present, but none of 
the soap.— After Zeitach. /. AncU. Chem,, 1887, 330. 

Assay of Cooa Leaves. . 

J. Pfeiffer recommends the following as the best meth- 
od of assaying coca leaves : 

Reduce 100 Qm. of the leaves to pieces not larger than 
26 millimeters square [why not to powder f] and shake 
them in a long-necked flask with 400 C.c. of water and 
500 C.c. of one-tenth normal solution of soda (contain- 
ing 4 Qm. of caustic soda in the liter). Next add 250 C.c. 
of petroleum (boiling at 200-250' C.) and digest the whole 
for 2 hours on the water-bath at 70*" C, tnefiask being 
only loosely stopped. Allow to cool, strain through a 
coarse strainer and strongly express the residue. On 
standing, the liauid separates into 2 distinct layers, a 
light-yeUow oily layer on top, and a dark greemsh-brown 
aqueous layer below, which are separated hj a separating 
funnel. The clecur filtered petroleum layer is then trans- 
ferred to a glass-stoppered bottle, and titrated under con- 
tinued agitation witn ^^ normal hydrochloric acid (con- 
taining 1 Gm. of HCl m 100 C.c), imtil neither blue nor 
red litmus paper is affected by a drop of the agitated 
mixture. The number of cubic centimeters of the hydro- 
chloric acid thus consumed, when multiplied by 0.042, in- 
dicates the percentage of alkaloid in the coca, with suffi- 
cient accuracy for practical use, and, according to the 
author, more exactlv than any other heretofore published 
method.— P^rm. Zeit, 

Salol. 

Thb foUowin^ process for preparing salol, the phenyl 
ether of salicylic acid, has been patented by Ho^ann & 
Schoetensack, of Ludwijgshaf en. on the Rhine. 

58 kilos of phenol-sodium, and 80 kilos of seJicylate of 
sodium are intimately mixed in an iron boiler provided 
with mechanical stirring arrangement and renux con- 
denser, and the mixture then exposed to the action of 
phosgene gas. [This is an oxychloride of carbon, COCh 
wlucn may be prepared in various ways, best b:^ passing 
carbonic oxide^as through pentachloride of antimony.— 
Sb. Am. Dr.] There results a strong reaction, accompa- 
nied bv heat. When the mixture cools, a moderate arti- 
ficial neat is applied to complete the process. The salol 
may be readily separated from the mixture by a current 
of steam. It collects in form of drops imder the surface 
of the water, may be readily brought to crystallization 
by dropping into, it a crvstal of the substance, and is 
finally recrystallized from dilute alcohol.— i)eu^«c^. Patent- 
blatt. 

•»• 

Boraoin is said to conslBt of boric acid, glycerin, methyl 
salicylate, menthol, thymol, and eucalyptol. It is used 
in solution as a wound dressing; as a thick paste, it is 
applicable to ulcers; as suppositories made with 45^ of 
glycerin, it may be used in treating chronic leucorrhoea, 
or to extenhinate rectal parasites; and as an ointment it 
is a remedy for eczema, 



Kote on the Active PrinoipleB of Croton Oil. 

According to Senior (See New Rem., 1878, 118), croton 
oil contains two active principles, one of which is only 
purgative, while the other is only vesicant. This state- 
ment is not borne out bv the investigations of Ernest von 
Hirschheydt, made under the direction of Prof. Kobert 
of Dorpat. On the contrary, both of the above effects 
are united in the crotonoleic acid discovered by Bucbheim 
(1873). The glyceride of this acid is inert, but the free 
acid possesses both the vesicating and the drastic purgar 
tive properties of the oil. The acid is best prepared by 
saponifying that portion of croton oil which is soluble in 
alcohol bv means of hot saturated solution of baryta, 
washing the resulting stiff magma completely with water 
and treating it repeatedly with ether, which leaves the 
barium salts of stearic, palmitic, and lauric acids undis- 
solved, but dissolves oleate and crotonoleate of barium. 
After the evaporation of the ether, the residue is taken up 
by alcohol, which dissolves only the crotonoleate of ba- 
rium. This salt is finally decomposed wich sulphuric acid. 
From the filtrate the free acid may be prepared. 

[Senior's experiments appeared to show conclusively 
that the portion of croton oil which was the most soluble 
in alcohol was the most active. At the same time he found 
that the solubility in alcohol and the activity of the oil 
increased with aj^e. This fact has been confirmed by ther- 
apeutic observations made at BeUe vue and other New York 
hospitals, but the reason for it— if it is one residing in the oil 
at all — has not yet been ascertained. Ageing can have 
hardly more than eCn oxidizing effect upon the oil. To test 
the iimuence of oxidation, one of us has acted upon croton 
oil with permanganate of potassium in aqueous neutral as 
well as alkaline solution, and has thereby obtained a con- 
siderable quantity of resin which was found to be nearly 
inert. But the residuary oil, after purification, turned 
out to be rather more active than the original oil.— Ed. 
Ah. Dr.] 

Preparation of Pure Hydrogen and Carbonic Oxide Gas. 

SoHWARz recommends the f oUowing simple method 
for preparing hydrogen gas. 

Convert a sufficient quantity of quicklime, by means of a 
little water, into hydrate, pass it through a sieve and dry 
it at 100<> C. Mix 22.8 Gtm. of this with 20 Gm. of zinc dust, 
introduce the mixture into a combustion tube, and heat 
the latter in the combination furnace, beginning at the 
rear end. There will be given off a steMy current of 
very pure hydrogen, the reaction being: 

Zn 4- C5a(OH), = ZnO 4- CaO -f- H, 
zino calcium zinc caustic hydiogen 

hydnite * oxide lime 

The yield from the quantities above given is about 5,200 
cubic centimeters. 

In the same manner, carbonic oxide gas mav be prepared 
by mixing 20 Gm. of zinc-dust with 20 Gm. of calcium car- 
bonate, and proceeding in the same manner. The reac- 
tion is: 



Zn 
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ZnO 


-+- 
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+ 00 
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zinc 
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carbonic 






carbonate 


oxide 




lime 


oxide 



The yield of carbonic oxide is 6,820 cubic centiiiieters.- 
Ber. d. Deutsch, Chem, Oes. 

Testing for Salioylio Aeid. 

Taffe recommends, in the Joum, de Chim. et Pharm.. to 
extract salicylic acid from mixtures containing it [after 
acidulating the liquid if necessary], by means of petro- 
leum ether of spec. grav. 0.660, in conjunction with ordi- 
nary ether. The advantage of this method is stated to be 
this, that petroleum ether rejects or separates the water 
which the latter always contiEuns, and that the mixture 
does not again become aqueous on shaking, as is the case 
when only the common ether is employed. — Rundachau 
(Prag). 

Fhotozylin. 

Photoxyun, a substance 'used in Russia by photog- 
raphers, has been recommended by Prof. Wahl, of St. 
Petersburg, as a substitute for collodion in surgical 
practice. He states that a five-per-cent solution of pho- 
toxylin in equal parte of alcohol and ether, when applied 
to the skin, forms an impervious dressing that adheres 
firmly and is not easily rubbed off in washing. In small 
operations, he has found that the application of this solu- 
tion makes it possible to dispense entirely with more bulky 
antiseptic dressings. — Lancet and Pharm. Joum,' 

Borax, Honey, and Biearbonate of Sodium. 

It is known that the addition of glycerin to a solution 
of borax renders the latter acid ; so that, if a bicarbon- 
ate is present at the same time, the second molecule 
of carbonic acid gas will be expelled under effervescence. 
The same effect is produced by honey, but what constitu- 
ent of the honey it is which causes this reaction has not 
yet been determined. 
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deanuig Chemioal Gfrlafisware. 

One of the most annoying occurrences during the use 
of chemical glassware, such as test-tubes, measuring ves- 
sels, burettes, pipettes, etc., is the persistence with which 
tjaces of fatty matter adhere to the interior, preventing 
thereby the uniform wetting of the surface by the con- 
tained liquid. In the case of volumetric work, this often 
seriouply interferes with measuring, as it is impossible to 
read off any volume correctly, unless the residuary liquid 
has uniformly drained down to a steady level, without 
leaving drops adhering to the side. 

It is sometimes apparently impossible to remove the last 
traces of this fatty coating even with the aid of a caustic 
alkali or with benzin. The most efficient method for ac- 
complishing the purpose, according to C. Mohr, is to fill 
the Durette or other glass vessel with a rather concen- 
trated solution of permanganate of potassium which is 
allowed to remain in it for several days. The vessel is 
then rinsed with diluted hydrochloric acid and water. 

Note by Ed, Am, Druag^—ln some cases, it will be found 
best to use a strongly alKaline solution^f permanganate of 
potassium. This is particularly the case, when a glass 
vessel has contained solutions of vegetable constituents, 
containing oily or waxy matters, extracted by volatile 
solvents. 

Assay of Essential Oil of Mustard in Miistard 
Plaster, Eto. 

EuoEN DiBTERicH recommcuds to use the following 
process for estimating the quantity of essential oil of 
mustard in mustard plaster or other preparations of mus- 
tard. 

A definite quantity or a measured surface of the plaster 
is cut into a number of very small pieces or strips, placed 
in a flask and covered with 50 C.c. of water at a tem- 
perature of about 25® C. (7T F.). The mixture is agitated 
for about 10 minutes, and 6 C.c. of alcohol added to inter- 
rupt the reaction. Next 2 Gm. of olive oil are added, for 
the purpose of preventing excessive foaming. During 
the subseouent distillation, a Liebig^s condenser con- 
nected with the flask, and a receiver attached having the* 
capacity of 100 cubic centimeters, and containing 10 
Gm. of water of ammonia. About 25 or 30 C.c. are now 
distilled over from the flask, the distillate diluted with 
water to 100 C.c, and solution of nitrate of silver added 
to the latter in slight excess. After 12 or 24 hours, the 
precipitate is collected upon a weighed filter, washed with 
water and dried at 100" C. The weight of sulphide of silver 
found multiplied with 0.4301, rej^resents the quantity of 
essential oil of mustard present m the article examined. 
— Pharm, Post, 

Oil of Turpentine a Deodorant of Iodoform. 

Oil of turpentine is recommended as a very efficient 
deodorant for the hands or for utensils, after they have 
come in t^ontact with iodoform . They are first thoroughly 
rubbed with oil of turpentine, and after about half a minute 
washed with soap or soap spirit. — Zeitsch, d, Oesterr. 
Apoth. Ver, 

[Note of Ed, Amer. I>rugg,'-We prefer a watery solu- 
tion of tannic acid, which leaves no odor of its own, de- 
stroys that of iodoform immediately, and can be washed 
off at once.] 

The Identity of Cadavenne. 

Prof. Ladenburq has definitely shown that the 
ptomaine or cadaver alkaloids discovered by him some 
time ago, and then suspected to be identical with penta- 
methylendiamine, a base which can be produced synthe- 
tically—is really the same body as the latter.— Bcr. d, 
Deutsch. Chem. Gea,, 1887, 2,216. 

[The tyrotoxicon, or milk ptomaine discovered by Prof. 
Vaughn of the University of Michigan, appears to belong 
to the same class of bodies, as may be judged from a re- 
cent statement of the discoverer.] 

Cannabis Indica in Diarrhcoa. 

TmaruRB of cannabis indica is recommended in the 
Practitioner (July, p. 9), by Drs. F. F. Bond and B. E. 
Edwards in the treatment of summer diarrhoea. It is 
stated to possess the advantage of not interfering with the 
digestive functions, but on the contrary to accelerate their 
return. The dose givea is nix. in conjunction with other 
remedies.— PAarm. Journ. 



Strophanthin.—E. Merck, of Darmstadt, announces 
that he now manufactures the active principle of stro- 
phanthus, namely, strophanthin. This is in form of a 
white, crystalline powder, melting at 185" C. (365 ''F.), and 
leaving no residue when heated. The dose has been 
stated by British practitioners to be 0.0003 Gm. (about -gis 
grain), but in the Imperial Public Hospital of Vienna it 
is given to the extent of 1 or 2 milligrammes {^^ to J^ 
grain) per day, usually dissolved in Aqua Laurocereisi, it 
being Mministered in divided drop doses. 



Solutions of Corrosive Sublimate, according to Dr. 
Stiitz, of Jena, may be prevented from decomposition by 
adding 7i grains of citnc acid to each quart of water em- 
ployed. When this plan is followed, there is no precipi- 
tate formed with albuminoids, alcohol, or glycerin. 

Phytolacca decandra, or poke-root, is recommended by 
Dr. J. V. Stevens, of Prairie du Lac, Wis., as a serviceable 
remedy in glandular enlargements (without cystic degen- 
eration) and especiaUy in goitre, and reports eight cases 
of the latter with seven recoveries. He not only applies 
the fluid extract externally, but also gives it in doses oi one 
to five drops thrice daily. In three cases, it was sufficient 
to employ the remedy externally only.— Jlfed. Age 

The Sanitary Engineer says that the ivory finish used 
so much for producing the colonial wood-work effect is 
made by using five to more coats of oil paint. With the 
last two, Japan varnish and ivory white are mixed, so as 
to give the polish. Each coat of pai nt is rubbed down be- 
fore the next coat is applied, with the last two coats 
pumice stone is used for rubbing down. With cherry 
wood five coats will do; with pine, seven are needed to 
give the same finish. 

A New Asx>aragus.--Some little interest has been 
excited by the announcement of the discovery of a new 
and remarkable variety of asparagus on the steppes of 
Akhal-Tekiz. It has not been botanically identified, but 
It is represented as growing perfectly wild, the stalks 
being nearly as thick as a man's arm, and attaining a 
height of five or six feet ; so that one of them is said to 
suffice ten Russian soldiers for a meal. If the preference 
of experts for wild asparagus finds justification in this 
variety (and its flavor is described as equal to the best 
European kinds), asparagus-lovers may have a good time 
before them. — Pharm, Journ, 

Sulphurous Acid, inhaled in verv small (quantity, is 
said by Dr. Mohn, of Christiania, to be a specific cure for 
most cases of whoopine cough. His plan consists simplv 
in the thorough disinfection, by means of burning sul- 
phur, of the rooms, clothing, etc., used by the affected 
children. The children are taken out of the room, the 
bedding, furniture, and playthings are exposed, and two 
ounces of sulphur are ourned for every one hundred 
cubic feet of space in the room. After the room has been 
thus exposed to the sulphurous acid fumes the affected 
children are allowed to return and occupy it. As a re- 
sult of this treatment it is claimed that attacks of cough- 
ing are immediately alleviated, and often entirely dis- 
appear in a single night. 

Artifloial Produotion of Pllooarpine.— Messrs. £. 
Hardy and Q. Calmels have succeeded in effecting the 
synthesis of pilocarpine. In a paper read before the 
Academy of Sciences, they gave a full description of their 
process, which consists of two steps, first the transfor- 
mation of pyridine-lactic acid into pilocarpidine, and 
secondly, the transformation uf pilocarpidine into pilo- 
carpine. As the method is complicated and must be 
expensive, since gold chloride is one of the chemicals 
employed, the new synthesis is no doubt important scien- 
tifically, but cannot be said to be a practical process.— 
Chem, and Druggist, 

Mexican Custom Duties on Drugs.— On July 1st, a 
new customs tariff came into force in Mexico, based upon 
somewhat less reactionary principles than the previous 
one, under which import duties equal to 200 per cent ad 
valorem were imposed on several articles, but still highly 
protective. In the new tariff, a large reduction has been 
made in the duties on drugs and medicines, but in many 
cases they still remain extravagantly high; for instance, 
on alkaloids and their salts not specified (431), $15 per 
kilo. The effect of these high duties on medicines, says 
the British consul at Vera Cruz, is that the poor are often 
unable to obtain proper medicines, and have to content 
themselves with cheaper substitutes; and that drugs and 
medicines are extensively smuggled, especially those that 
are taxed most heavily, the exchequer thus actually ob- 
taining less revenue from the high duties than it would 
from a moderate impost.— C^i€m. and Drugg, 

Antifebrin.— The experiments by Cahn and Hepp (who 
introduced the therapeutic use of this drug), as shown in 
the wards of the Strassburg hospital with 60 cases, prove 
that it may be used in doses of 5 to 15 grains, 8 grains 
being an usual dose. It may be given in warm water, al- 
cohol and water, or in a capsule. Doses as lai^e as 60 to 90 
grains have caused no toxic symptoms. Most patients 
rarely require more than 30 grains per diem, and it is 
usually sufficient to give 8 grains followed by smaller 
doses to maintain a lowered temperature. The effects are 
manifested in about an hour, and a reduction of from 3 to 
6 degrees is attained in as many hours, although the fall 
is sometimes more rapid and may reach 5 or 6 degrees in 
two hours. Profuse sweating, without chills, almost in- 
variably occurs, and nausea or disturbance of the stomach 
was not observed. After a period of 4 to 6 hours the 
temperature has a tendency to rise again unless small 
doses are used to prevent it. — Med, News, 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Qixeries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the toriter, for 
the information of the editor^ biU not for puldication. 



No. 1,994.— Wither'fl Bisinfeotaiit (M. D.). 

We have had no personal experience, as vet, with this 
article, but have seen various printed circulars regarding 
it. According to Otto Bierbach, who analyzed it in the 
laboratory of the School of Pharmacy of the University 
of Wisconsin {Pfiarm. Rundschau^ N. Y., July), it con- 
tains: 

Mercurio Chloride 0.207 

Aluminium Chloride 0.084 

Zinc Chloride 0.048 

Potassium Chloride 0.087 

Sodium Chloride 0.788 

Free Hydrochloric Acid 0.060 

Water 98.736 

No. 1,995. —Cement for Leather (Canada). 

The following is recommended as a very strong cement 
for joining leather (belting, etc.). 

Soak 2 lbs. of best carpenter's glue in three lbs. of water, 
then dissolve by the aid of heat and keep on heating un- 
til the solution has acquired the consistence of syrup. 
Then add 3i oz. of Venice turpentine and about 80 mmims 
6i liquefied carbolic acid. On cooling, this cement con- 
geals to a gelatinous maes, which is to be cut into thin 
slices and spread upon tin plates to dry, which requires 
about 2 days. When used, the cement is melted with 
the addition of a little vinegar, then applied with a brush 
to the freshly cut and tapered end of the leather, and the 
joint pressed between warm iron plates for a quarter of 
an hour. 

No. 1,996.— Decoloring darkened Vinegars (M. £.). 

Animal charcoal will accomplish this as far as it is at 
all possible. Gawalovski recommends for this purpose to 
treat crude animal charcoal, in powder, with about three 
times its weight of concentrated sulpnuric (not hydro- 
chloric) acid, to dilute, after twenty-four hours, with 
water, then to strain and to wash tne charcocd on the 
strainer with hot water until the latter nms off colorless 
and tasteless. It may then be used at once without being 
dried. 

The vinegar is mixed with about 5 per cent of its weight 
of the charcoal, and the mixture stirred repeatedly durme 
twenty-four hours. It is then filtered nirough flannel, 
and the filtrate allowed to clarify completely by settling, 
during about eight days, before being used. 

The charcoal may be used over a^ain, but must pre- 
viously be treated with water contaming soda in solu- 
tion (1 Dfiurt of soda for 200 of charcoal), then washed, 
first with water, then with very dilute acid, and again 
washed. 

No. 1,997.— Drumine and its Salts C Query'*). 

Some time ago, Dr. John Beid announced the discovery 
of a proximate principle (supposed alkaloid) in an Aus- 
tralian species of Euphorbia, viz.. Euphorbia Drum- 
mondii Boiss. He also described a method by which he 
had extracted the alkaloid. The latter was reported to 
have effects resembling those of cocaine^ and therefore 
promised to be of considerable value and importance. 

His description of the mode of preparation and proper- 
ties, however, was affected with certeun evident errors, 
so much so that in our first notice (February number, p. 
29) we drew attention to the ambiguity. Smce then we 
have been repjeatedly asked whether any of the substance 
could be had in this country, but up to the present time 
we have been unable to refer our correspondents to a re- 
liable source. 

It is now reported that a series of experiments made in 
England with a sample of the principle obtained from Dr. 
Beid have failed to show that it produces any anaesthe- 
tic effects whatever. 

No. 1,998.— Preservation of Milk, Urine, and similar 
Liquids (Laboratory). 

When it becomes necessary to preserve samples of milk, 
urine, etc., from decomposition, at least so far that their 
future analysis is not interfered with, various agents 
may be used to accomplish this. We generally prefer 
chloroform or disulphide of carbon, if possible the former, 
directing a sufficient quantity to be shaken with the 
Uquid to saturate it and to leave a small undissolved ex- 
cess. The liquid thus treated is to be put into a bottle 
and tightly sealed. Of course, this does not prevent the 
milk from curdling ; but this makes no difference, as the 
properties and proportions of the constituents are not 
altered thereby. 

Allen recommends, for preserving milk, a quantity of 
methylic alcohol equal to twice its weight. 

The necessity of using preservative agents arises often, 
either through samples which are to be sent by mail or 
express to a distant place for analysis, or when it is 
deemed advisable to set aside a sample of such a liquid 



for future reference, should any doubt arise rc$;arding 
the correctness of the first analysis. 

No. 1,999.— Kaphthalol (Subscriber). 

This is the name given to a compound which may be 
termed the salicylic ether of beta-naphthoL For some 
time past, a similar compound, salol, has been used. This 
is the salicylic ether of phenol, containing 38 per cent of 
the latter, and has been reported to be rather energetic 
or even poisonous in its action. It was supposed that by 
replacing phenol with a lees irritant, but allied body, such 
afi beta-naphthol, a safer compound could be produced. 
£. Merck, of Darmstadt, accordingly prepared this body, 
and it has been experimented with by Prof. R Kobert. of 
Dorpat. It has been named both naphthalol and naphtnol' 
salol; its composition is OtH40H.COCX)a»HT. 

Naphthalol is insoluble in water, odorless and tasteless, 
and not dissolved or affected by acids, the ^tric juice, or 
pepsin. In doses of 5 to 8 grains daily, it does not pro- 
duce noises in the ear, fulness of the head, and other dig- 
aereeable symptoms such as are soqietimes produced by 
pnenol-salol. The drug was found very useful, and at 
least as valuable as others, in various forms of catarrh of 
the bladder, especially in gonorrhoeal cystitis, with aJ- 
kaline decomposition of the urine. 

For urethral injection, however, in gonorrhoea, there is 
no advantage in the use of the naphthalol over that of 
the ordinary salol (phenol-salol). 

No. 2,000.— Aniline Colors for Petroleum, Bendn, etc. 
(Oil City). 

The usual aniline colors are not soluble in petroleum or 
liquids allied to or distilled from it. It is, however, re- 
ported that metallic lakes or soaps may be prepared from 
many of these colors, which will dissolve m the liquids 
above-mentioned. Dr. A. Mueller-Jacobs, of New York, 
the originator and patentee of ^'polysolve/' has ob- 
tained a patent on a process of which the following is an 
outline: 

A resin soap is prepared in the usual manner by saponi- 
fying rosin with soda and carbonate of sodium. To the 
.solution of the soap is added an aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of a basic aniline color, such as f uchsin, safranin, 
chrysoidin, aniline-violet, malachite-green, etc., and 
afterwards a solution of an aluminium or sine salt, very 
gradually and in small portions. This will produce a 
colored precipitate (the tint varying, of course, according 
to the nature of the coloring matter), which is thorough- 
ly washed with lukewarm water. These lakes may be 
either used directly for printing cotton fabrics, wall- 
paper, or tapestry , or they may be dried at a temperature 
not exceeding 50" C. (122** F.). The powder thus obtained 
is soluble in benEol and similar solvents, and is said to be 
specially useful for coloring varnishes. 

No. 2,001.— Hair Bestorative C' Eichelieu "). 

This correspondent asks for a receipt of a " hair resto- 
rative of the sulphur and lead kind." He says he has 
several, but they are not satisfactory. 

We would refer our reader in the first place to the last 
number of this journal, page 154, where he will find a 
number of practical formulas, none of which, however, 
contains smy lead. To judge from the date of his letter, 
he had not received his copy of this number when he 
wrote it. 

Lead hair dyes — we jud^e that our corresi)ondent did 
not actually mean restoratives of hair, but restoratives of 
the color of the hair — should be warned agaivM whenever 
possible. However, if one must be supplied for some 
special reason, a good combination is said to be the fol- 
lowing: 

Dry White Lead ^ 2 parts 

Litharge 1 part 

blaked Lime 8 parts 

Mix the solid ingredients^ which should be in fine pow- 
der, and keep the mixture m glass bottles. 

When it is to be used, take out a sufficient quantity, 
make a thick paste by using a mixture of equal volumes 
of water and glycerin, and apply the paste to the hair by 
means of a small brush, so that tne hair is completely cov- 
ered. Absorption of lead will take place through the sur- 
face of the hair, and at the same time there will take 
place a formation of sulphide of lead, the quantity depend- 
ing upon the time. Four hours are usually requirod to 
Eroduce light brown hair, about eight hours for dark 
rown, and twelve hours for black. When the proper 
tint has been reached, the hair must be well washed with 
Vater, smd when dry, anointed with some oil or fat. The 
powder applied to the hair will not be absorbed if it 
becomes dry; hence a little glycerin is mixed with it. 
Should it dry up nevertheless, a new layer must be ap- 

Elied and some impervious material wrapped around the 
ead. 

A preparation of this kind should never be furnished by 
an intelligent and conscientious pharmacist^ without 
warning the purchaser against the possible consequences. 

No. 2,002.— Fills of Warburg's Tinoture (Baltimore). 
Some manufcaturers put on the market *' Pills of Ex- 
tract of Warburg's Tincture." Now Warburg's tincture 
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containB camphor and several other ingredientfi, which Fulminating mercury has been known to explode from 

will be injured bv being subject to evaporation. To pre- very trivial concussions, though it is not nearly as dan- 

Sare an extract from the tincture, therefore, is likely to gerous in this respect as chloride or iodide of nitrogen. If 

issipatesome valuable constituents, and atl^esame time several samples of any of the latter are placed near each 

it is an expensive process, as the tincture is quite dilute. other on a solid support, or on the ground, and one of 

and but a small amount of actual extract will be obtained them ik made to explode, the concussion is instantly 

from a large volume of tincture. There is no special ne- communicated also to the other, causing this to exploae 

cessity, in our judgment, of first prepsuring an extract likewise. This may be avoided by laying the samples upon 

The drugs themselves may be employed in the same quan- thick wads of loosely picked cotton or tow, which greatly 

tities as they are directed for the tincture. weaken the force of concussion. The same precaution 

The rdation between the tincture and the piUs of the may be used in the case of fulminating mercury, 

tincture is usually given so that 1 fiuidrachm of the for- xt « aa^ -^ i • ^^ i « rr -rr ttt x 

mer is said to be equivalent to a 6 grain pill, or to **5 No. 2,004.-Qelsemmum or QelsemiumP (L. H. W.) 

grains of the Extract of Warburg's Tincture." We are in receipt of a letter from a western correspon- 

We shall first quote the formula for Warburg's Tincture dent, who questions the correctness of the spelling CMae- 

as given in the Draft of the National Formulary : mium, as against CM^eminum, which one of us has had 

„, , , ^ .o . occasion recently to point out as an error (in Latin Titles 

Rhubarb... 448grain8. of Druggists' Shop Jjabels, ]^nhliBtied by Whitall, Tatum 

AngehcaSeed m J & Co.). He adds that the word is taken from the Italian 

RiM^mDana ^ •• ge/«em*no [flf«teom»no is the usual term], and that in the 

Saffron ^ •• derived words, namely : English, jessamine, French, jas^ 

Pennel 224 " win, and Spanish, jdzmm, the lettern is retained, while 

Gtentlan'.!.'.......".....'.......'..'.... ..." 112 " ^^® balance of the word varies. 

Zedoaryr'.V.V... .......".''.*.'.'.'.."..!.. ...!!.112 *• ^^ reply we would say, that in followinj^ the spelling 

Cubeb 112 " GeUemtum, we merelycomply with the universal rule. 

Mvrrh .112 *' applying both to systematic names in natural history . ana 

white Agario 112 '* to family names of persons, viz: to i>re6erve that spelling 

Camphor , 112 *' which will insure the most certain identification of the 

[Chalk — 224 ** ] individual There are certain inflexible rulesin botan- 

IBulphate of Qumine .... 1,2»0 '* ical nomenclature which cannot be infringed upon with- 

Diluted Alcohol to make 1 gallon. ^^^ runninflf the risk of causing confusion. 

The opium may be omitted; it is only put in the formula The word gelseminum or gelsemium is of mediaeval 
for the purpose of giving an equivalent for the Conf ectio origin. There is hardly^ any doubt that it has originated 
Damocratis which contains about the above quantity of from the Qreek ia^utf, or id6fAtror, which is, however, 
opium in the amount directed to be taken by Warburg itself stated (even by ancient writers, see Dioscoridee, 1, 
for 1 gallon of the tincture. The chalk does not enter into 76) to be derived from the Persian. This statement is 
solution, and may therefore be omitted. Now 1 gallon of correct, as it is even in modem Persian named ydsemin 
tincture represents 1,040 fiuidrachms. If a pill mass is (also more briefly yds, or ydsim), though the original 
to be prepared from the constituents above named, so meaning or derivation of the Persian word (from which 
that each fiuidrachm of the tincture will be represented the Arabs have borrowed it) is unknown. In mediaeval 
by 6 grains, the total weight of the pill mass wiJl have to times, as long as systematic botany did not exist, the 
be 5,120 grains. If we add toother the whole of the generic name Jasminum was applied only to European 
constituents above given for 1 gallon of the tincture, omit- plants having more or less resemblance to the common 
ting the chalk only, we obtain only 3,686 grains, leaving jasmine (Jasminum officinale L.). With the more critical 
a balance of 1,684 grains to be made up by excipient and discrimination of characters, however, it gradually be- 
some indifferent powder. In practice, extract of gentian came evident that one or more plants having up to that 
will probably be found most suitable. Whether the pills time been included in the genus Jasminum should be 
are exactly 6 grains or a little less in weight will make no separated from it. Accordingly, in 1741, Catesby in his 
difference. Our advice, therefore, is to prepare the pills Natural History of North Carolina, etc., established the 
simply by taking the drugs in fine powder, omitting the genus name (Mseminum for the American jessamine and 
chalk, and to make them into a pill mass with extract this name was subseouently adopted by Pursh (Flora 
of gentian, the quantity of drugs above given, and thus Americae Septentrionalis, 1814), Elliott (sketch of the 
made into a mass to make 1,040 pills. Botany of South Carolina, 1821), and even a few more re- 
_ , . ^ ^ cent authors, such as BartlingC'CrdinesNaturales," 1880), 
No. 2,003.— Pnlminatmg Mercury (U. S. A.) Gris^bach (** Observationes de Gtentiaracearum fam. char- 
There are several methods for preparing this very dan- acteribus," 1886), and Darby C* Flora of the Southern U. 
gerous explosive, all of which are perfectly safe for those S.'O- Even Alton, who first characterised the American 
who have the requisite experience and use the necessary plant, and whose name is attached to its presenttitle, called 
caution in the preparation. It is, however, a risky matter it Oelseminumsempervirens (in his Hortus Kewensis). Pre- 
fer those who have not acquired the experience to un- viously to the last-named author, however Jussieu (in 
dertake the operation on any but a small experimental Glenera Plantarum, 1789), had given a more strict and 
scale, until every phase of the operation is thoroughly rigorous characterization of the American plant, involv- 
studied. and every condition of temperature, dilution, ing so much difference, that he consideredit necessary, 
etc., is known, insuring safety to the operator. Caution- for the s^e of avoiding confusion, to choose a new genus 
ing you, therefore, against a reckless experiment on a name, for which he selected Gelsemium, differing from 
large scale, and advising jou to proceed at every step in the former term only by the omission of the n. The genus 
such a manner that no injury can accrue either to your- Oelsemium, as originally defined by Jussieu. has since then 
self or to others, we append a process which is now re- been generally recognized as such and the spelling re- 
garded as one of the least dangerous ones. At least, no tained by most authorities. By common consent, the 
accident has been reported to nave happened in factories classification and orthography adopted by Bentham and 
where this has been employed. Hooker in their ''Genera Plantarum" is now usually fol- 
65 parts (by weight) of nearly absolute alcohol (98.6 per lowed by nearly all botanists. They also adopt the spelling 
cent by weight ; spec. grav. 0.798) are poured into a large Oelsemtum (*' Gten. Plant.," II, 789). So does Gray C* Syn- 
fiask, with wide neck, the alcohol is warmed to and kept optical Flora of N. A," II.l, 107). There are only three 
at a temperature between 26* and 30** C. (77'-^'* F.) ; and to species of " Gtelsemium " known, two of which belong to 
this are added, very gradually, 6 parts of pure metallic Eastern Asia, while the third is the American species, 
mercury previously dissolved in 60 parts of nitric acid After Jussieu, the spelling Gelsemium was recognized and 
of specific gravity 1.400. The flask should have a capacity adopted by Richard (in Michaux. ** Flora Boreali-Ameri- 
of at least three times that of the volume of alcohol intro- cana," 1803), Persoon ("Synopsis Plantarum, sen Enchiri- 
duced. The mercurial solution may be added warm (up dion," 1806), Sprengel (1817), I^uttall (1818), Reichenbach 
toatemperatureof about 60" C. or 140" F.) if its quantity (1828), Qt, Don (18»7), A. Jussieu (1849), Miquel (1866), 
is small. With larger quantities a lower temperature Chapman, and many others. 

will suffice, but if the reaction does not readily beKin, Since, thecefore, every botanical authority of the pres- 

gentle heat must be appUed to the flask until gas bubbles ent day uses the spelling Gelsemium, and since a scientific 

are evolved^ when the heat should at once be withdrawn. term, purposely introduced and once adopted, should re- 

The neck of the flask should be provided with a well-fit- main unaltered, irrespective of any etymological consid- 

ting wide glass-tube leading into the open air, care be- orations, the above is the only way in which the word 

ing taken that the escaping vapor shall not come in con- should be written, 
tact with a flame, as this would result in a violent ex- 

Slosion. The fulminating mercury is gradually deposited No. 2,006.— Beoohi's Test for Cotton-Seed Oil in Olive 

uring the operation. When it is apparently com- Oil C^ (Borgia" and S. O. C.). 

pleteo, or in case reddish, transparent vapors should We have several times alresidy given an account of this 

make their appearance during the reaction (which would test in our journal. In fact, the test was first made 

indicate an extension of the latter beyond the desired known by us, namely in New Remediks, 1883, page 314, it 

limit), a quantity of water equal to the volume of alcohol having iJeen communicated to us by Mr. A. Janssen, of 

used is poured into the flask. The grayish-white fulminate Florence. Since then, this test has been variously criti- 

is then transferred to a number of filters and washed in cised, though mostly in a favorable manner. At one time 

such a manner that none of them can run drv. When the the Italian government, which is vitally interested in the 

washing has been continued long enough, the contents of question of the purity of oHve oil exported from Italy, 

each filter are spread out separately, in suitable distances had recommended as the best general test of olive oil t£e 

from each other, to dry. well-known elaidin reaotion, for which detailed conditions 
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were given. But it was impossible, by meaoB of tbis, to 
recognize the most dangerous adulterant of olive oil, viz., 
cotton -seed oil, unless it was present in considerable 
quantity or was entirely substituted for olive oil. 

A new commission had meanwhile been appointed which 
made a thorough study of Prof. Becchi^s test, examining 
for this purpose a large number of samples, not alone ot 
olive oUve of known purity, but also of mixtures of it 
with cotton-seed oil. The commission rendered a report 
in the beginning of this year, and the following is an ab- 
stract of, it (after Amer. Jbum. Pharm,). 

The method of Professor Becchi, as used by the com- 
mission, and with successive modification by the author, 
consists in the subjection of a sample of the suspected 
oil to the heat of boiline water, after first having added 
an alcoholic solution ot silver nitrate, and amyUc al- 
cohol and oil of rape, in the manner and proportions 
hereinafter indicated. 

Take 1 grain of crystallized silver nitrate and dissolve in 
the smallest possible quantity of water (about 1 C.c.) and 
add 200 C.c. of alcohol (W), The addition also of 20 C.c. 
of sulphuric ether is a good one, in that it makes the 
reagent better miscible with the oil to be examined, but it 
is not necessary. On the other hand, prepare a solution 
composed of 85 parts of amylic alcohol and 16 parts of oil 
of rape-seed. These reagents should be made as needed 
and not kept on hcmd for any length of time. 

Now, to apply the test, Professor Becchi takes 10 C.c. of 
the oil to be examined, adds 1 C.c. of the alcoholic solution 
of silver nitrate and then from 8 to 10 C.c. of the mixture 
of amylic alcohol and oil of rape, agitating strongly and 
then heating on a water-bath for five or ten minutes. 

In the case of pure oils, the color remains the same as 
it was, after the addition of the reagents. In the event 
that sophistication has been practised with cotton-seed 
oil, there will be produced a brownish color, or turbidity, 
of a varying graae, from a very light-brown to a deep 
maroon or black, according to the auantitjr of cotton oil 
present. With these data furnished by Professor Becchi, 
and after having assisted at experiments made by him in 
support of his method, the commission instituted a series 
of long and diligent experiments, numbering over two 
hundred, in the chemical, biological, and hygienic labora- 
tory of the Royal Institute, adhering strictly to the rules 
as laid down, measuring exactly m each instance the 
quantities of oil and reagents, and using tubes of equal 
ctiameters or^ in one word, employing the same conditions 
in all experiments, in order to render the result truly 
comparative. 

The oils used were furnished in part by Professor Becchi, 
and in part by this commission, looking especially for 
those ohve oils of whose genuine nature there could be no 
possible doubt, and then, secondly, taking good olive con- 
taining cotton oil. Several of the olive oils were from other 
countries (Spain, France, Tunis, Dalmatia, and Malta, 
etc.), but tne greater number were from various parts of 
Italy. Some were recent and some old, others pure, of 
1 a, 2 a, 3 a, quality, and others were rancid.* 

In order to ascertain if the reaction outlined by Becchi 
was pecidiar to cotton-seed oil addition alone, the 
commission found it necessary to extend their experi- 
ments upon other oils, vegetable and animal, alone and 
admixed with pure olive oil. 

Regarding other foreign oils it may at once be stated 
that no change was produced by the reagent in their 
presence, except to a slight extent in some samples of 
rape-oil ; but the characteristic reaction was easily ob- 
tained by mixing each oil previously with 20 per cent of 
cotton-seed oil. 

The commission recommends the test for general 
adoption as the best that is so far known. 

No. 2,006.— Cold Storage without Ice Maohines (K.). 

We have received the following query, which we are at 
the present unable to answer satisfactorily : 

' ' Can you give us any information regarding a reported 
discovery of making cold storage without using ice 
machines?" 

We would suggest to our correspondent to furnish de- 
tails as to the nature of the article to be cooled or to be 
stored cold ; also any reports (even though second-hand) 
he may have had regaroing the process. 

If any of our readers can answer the query, we would 
be very much obliged. 

No. 2,007.— Qymnema Sylvestre (J. M. C). 

This subscriber asks where he may obtain the plant 
Qymnema sylvestre, regarding which we published a note 
on page 109 of our current volume. It is reported that 
when chewed it benumbs the ton^e and palate, so as to 
render them incapable of appreciatmgany sweet substance. 
This property has been known, however, for a long time. 

The plant is a native of India, occurring chiefly in the 
Ghauts, in Concan, and in the Goa territory. We have 
no doubt that any desired quantity could be obtained 
through one of the Bombay drug houses, the best method 
for our correspondent being probably to give a definite 
order of importation to one of the large New York houses. 
To insure a correct execution, it might be advisable to 

order, for instance, as follows: ** pounds of the 

root [or leaves] of Gynmema sylvestre; alahratti **va- 



kandi'' (see Dymock, ''Materia Med. of Western India," 
2d edition, page 521).'' 

By the way, some authorities state that the peculiar 
effect upon the gustatory nerves which the chewing of the 
plant is said to produce is only inherent in the fresih 
plants. 

No. 2,008.— Corn Salve ( ** Richelieu" ). 
We do not know the compDsition of the proprietary 
CDm-salve mentioned by our correspondent. A good ap- 

Elication, of at least equal efficacy, however, is the wefi- 
nown Indian hemp and salicylic acid collodion, recom- 
mended some years ago by Gtezow (New Rkmediks, 1882, 
85) . The formula is : 

Salicylic Acid 5 grains. 

Extract of Indian Hemp 80 *' 

Collodion 6 fl. dr. 

Dissolve by agitation. 

Another compound which has acquired some reputation 
is that known as Baudot^s Corn Plaster: 

Resin Cerate 40 parts. 

Galbanum Plaster. ...«40 ** 

Verdigris 15 " 

Turpentine 5 " 

Creasote 8 ** 

The application of the corn collodion is to be made at 
least once daily, best in the evening, after a foot-bath, 
and after a careful paring of the indurated surface, so far 
as possible. 

In the case of the plaster the same process may be 
pursued. 

No. 2,009. — ** Test for Kaolin " (L.) 

The query of our correspondent is rather indefinite. 

He says he has searched for a '* test for kaolin " but so 
far in vain. If he will tell us whether he wants a test to 
recognize the presence of kaolin in some comx)ound (per- 
haps in pills of permanganate of potassium), or whether 
he wants to examine the relative purity of any special 
kind of kaolin, we shall be better able to answer. Assum- 
ing, for the present, that his object is that first named, 
we would recommend that he first extract the substance 
or compound with the usual solvents (water and acids) 
then to mix the insoluble residue with carbonate of potas- 
sium and carbonate of sodium, and to fuse in a crucible. 
The insoluble silicate of aluminium (which is really the 
nature of kaolin proper) is thereby rendered soluble, and 
converted into silicate and aluminate of the alkalies. The 
two constituents are then to be searched for and deter- 
mined in the usual manner, for which we must refer to 
the text-books on analysis. By quantitative analysis, the 
relation of the alumina and sihca, finally obtained in a dry 
state, in the case of kaolin will be about in the proportion 
of 102 of alumina to 120 of silica. 

No. 2,010.- S61ubiUty of AnUfebrin (Dr. B.). 

Antifebrin, the proper chemipal name of which is acet- 
emilide, is not much soluble in water, of which it requires 
189 parts at 6° C. (43° F.). Practically, it is assumed that 
antifebrin requires 200 parts of water for solution. Of 
alcohol, it requires a little less than 4 parts for solution. 
A saturated solution will contain about 15 grains in a 
fluidrachm. Ether dissolves it readily, but is of no 

Eractic^ value as a solvent, as an ethereal solution is not 
t to be administered. A saturated alcoholic solution is 
miscible with glycerin without precipitation. And if 
eq^ucd parts of the alcoholic solution and of glycerin are 
mixed, a small amount of water may be incorporated 
without causing any separation. But if the water amounts 
to about two-thirds of the original volume of either of the 
components of the mixture, the liquid, though at first 
appearing be quite limpid, will soon become filled with 
minutes spangles of antifebrin. 

When the latter separates from its solution, it does not 
form an impalpable powder, but quite good-sized shining 
crystalline scales. Hence, it is not possible to suspend 
the substance in a mixture in as fine a condition as, for 
instance, camphor, by mixing its alcoholic solution with a 
watery liquid. It may, however, be suspended by making 
a regular emulsion. 

Antifebrin is best given in substance, or mechanically 
mixed with wine, syrup, or elixir. 

No. 2,011.— Prescription Difficulty (O., Mass.). 
The following prescription has been sent to us with the 
request to state whether it is written correctly: 

If Acidi Salicylici p". 80 

Potassii Acetatis q. 8. for Bolution 

Glycerin! fl. 5 i 

Aqu8B q. 8. ad fl. S 4 

S. Two teaspoonfuls every 2 hours. Hold in throat 
before swallowing. 

This is a mixture originally used and prescribed in 
the service of the public hospitals of the city of New 
York. The quantity of acetate of potassium is given as 
160 grains in the original formula, for the quantity of 
mixture above directed. 

We cannot say that the prescription has been incor- 
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rectly written. The physician evidently had forgotten 
the amount of acetate of potassium, and as this is intro- 
duced into the formula not for its own therapeutic effect, 
but merely to act as a solvent for the salicylic acid, he 
was quite justified in leaving the (]^uantit^ to the dis- 
cretion of the apothecary, the intention being evidently 
that not more should be used than would be necessary for 
solution. When salicylic acid and acetate of potassium 
come together in presence of water, salicylate of potas- 
sium and free acetic acid are produced by the decomposi- 
tion of a part, at least, of the acetate. 

No. 2,012.— Freeoription BiffloiQty. 

"Novice" sends us several prescriptions, regarding 
which he desires advice. Among them we find some 
very bad spelling, no doubt due to the illiteracy of 
the prescriber. We shall however, not weiste space on- 
this feature^ but give the correct names of the several 
ingredients m full, except where the original spelling re- 
quires a commentary : 

1. Acidi Salicylici 3 ij. 

Sodii Bicarbonatis 3 i. 

Olei Gkiultheriad 3 i . 

Alcohol |i. 

Synipi |ij. 

''Mix alcohol with the oil of wintergreen, then add to 
the mixture. 

'' S.^ A teaspoonful three times a day." 

Regarding this, our correspondent thinks it should be 
dispensed in x)owder form rather than in a fluid mixture, 
ana that the prescriber ou^ht to have omitted the liquids. 
He adds the query: ''Can it be combined in a fluid with- 
out effervescing or bottled without exploding ?" 

"Novice" is informed that the acid andf bicarbonate 
cannot be combined without effervescence. The patient 
who would have to take the two substances in powder, 
would most seriously object to have the effervescence 
take place in his stomach. No I the prescriber evidently 
meant that they should combine to a soluble salicylate of 
sodium. Bub the two substances together in a mortar 
and gradusUly add the syrup, previously warmed. The 
effervescence will soon be over. Then introduce the solu- 
tion (which may not be quite clear, as it will probably 
contain a little undissolved salicylic acid) into a bottle, 
and add the alcohol in which the oil had been dissolved. 
Some of the oil will separate on standing ; hence a 
"shake" label is to be put on the bottle. The oil is not 
put in merely as a flavor, but as an active remedy, as it 
contains methyl-salicylic ether, likewise of great help in 
inflammatory rheumatism. 

2. Pota88ii Sulphidi 5 i. 

AqusB CamphorsB, 

AquaB *• Dilueris " aa J viij. 

M. S. Make a wash to be used three times daily. 

We are asked what the last item means. Answer : 
nothing. It is not Latin nor anvthing else. It could not 
well be miswritten for "Destiliatse," as there would be 
no sense in combining distilled water with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium. Perhaps the word in the original 
has been misread. 

8. Potassii Bromidi gr. dx. 

Chloral gr. clx. 

Tinct. Valerianee 3 iij. 

Syrupi Tolutani q. «. ad Jij. 

M. S. Tecuipoonful every six hours in a tablespoonful of 
water 

The taste of this was so severe and burning that the 
patient was in great distress every time it was given. 

In this case, there being only ten grains each of the 
bromide and chloral to a dose, we do not understand why 
the taste should have been so burning. There is hardly 
enough alcohol in the tincture to decompose the chloral 
hydrate and convert it into alcoholate. The latter would 
float on top. We think the remedy is to dilute the dose 
with some mucilaginous or syrupy vehicle. 

No. 2,013.— Prescription DiflELonlty (Dakota Pharma- 
cist). 
This subscriber sends the following communication: 

Grand Forks, Dak., June 6th, 1887. 
I have had occasion to prepare the following several 
times lately: 

3 Sodii Bicarb Biv. 

Bismuth Subnit 3 iij. 

Mi8t.Cret8B ad Jij. 

M. Sig. Two teaspoonfuls every four hours. 

The person for whom it was prepared com|>lained a 
couple of times of its blowing the cork out with force 
and the liquid flowing out in thick froth. 

This morning I put up the mixture and left it standing 
on show case: m ten minutes cork was out and contents 
out. The mixture had up to then been made with Mis- 
tura OretfiB U. S. P. 80, freshly made for each mixture. 
I put it up again with Mist. Cretee U. S. P. 70 (also fresh), 
put it in a 4 oz. bottle, but the bottle had only been put 
up about half an hour when it again blew the cork out. 



Can you tell me what the matter is? Is it due, as 
I think, to some decomposition of the bicarbonate of 
soda? 

We do not think that the bicarbonate of sodium was the 
cause of this, but that the subnitrate of bismuth had an 
acid reaction. You can easily ascertain this by washing 
a portion with water and testing the latter with litmus. 
You should permit the mixture, after bein^ made, to - 
remain in an open vessel or bottle for some time before 
sending it out corked. If you find your stock of subni- 
trate of bismuth to have an acid reaction, you might wash 
the whole of it with a dilute solution of carbonate of 
sodium, then with water and dry it again. 

No. 2,014.— Proprietary Articles (H. W. B.). 

We regret to say that the exact composition or mode of 
preparation of the Maria Earina Cologne, as well as that 
of tne other two proprietary articles named, is not known. 
Many formulae have been published for making cologne, 
and you will find many in our previous issues. But the 

Seculiar aroma of any special proprietary cologne is not 
kely to be imitated exactly, as each manufacturer uses 
some special methods or combinations which are known 
only to him. 

No. 2,015.— Peter's and Bigney's Aoetometers (supple- 
ment to (juery No. 1,961 ifl our July number). 

Mr. Edward B. Chapman, of New York, informs us that 
the instrument which we described in our July number, 
sub query 1,961, is probably Broker's acetometer and not 
Peter's, as the latter is supplied with a bottle of solution 
of ammonia colored with iitmv>8, Peter's, our informant 
states, is usually employed about here, but it is very un- 
reliable, as the solution is liable to great variation of 
strength owing to evaporation. 

We had received the instrument and test solution as 
** Peter's," but are obliged to our correspondent for his 
correction. Of course, there is very little difference in the 
tubes, the chief difference being in the liquid which, in 
the case of the acetometer in our possession, is a solution 
of soda tinged with phenolphthalem. 

Mr. Chapman draws our attention to the acetometer 
put out by Mr. W. J. Rignejr, the official inspector of vin- 
egar at New York* City. This consists of a tube similar to 
Peter's, but it is so graduated that it shows the percentage 
of acetic acid. It is accompanied by a bottle of solution 
of soda, and some phenolphthalein solution. The per- 
centage, as shown by this instrumenti can be easily con- 
verted into grains as follows : 

Per cent multiplied by 8.9 = grains ** Peter's." 
" »• '• '* 8 = grains " Potash." 

*• »• ** " 6.72 = grains ** Soda." 

No. 2,016.— Solution of Citrate of Magnesium (J. W.). 

The cause of a precipitate forming in the solution of 
citrate of magnesium is the formation of a basic salt, 
which is comparatively little soluble. This precipitate is 
apt to form when the quantity of citric acid is insufficient. 

If you will use the process directed in the last U. S. 
Pharm. (1880), we think you will meet with no more diffi- 
culties. 

Regarding the other part of your query, we have re- 
served it for future answer. 



Stained Teeth may be bleached with hydrogen per- 
oxide. [The addition of powdered pumice, as suggested 
in some of our exchanges, is apt to prove harmful to the 
enamel.] The mouth should be well rinsed after the ap- 
plication, and the hydrogen peroxide should be rather 
dilute. 

For Blistered Feet.— Salicylic suet is used in the Ger- 
man army as a remedy for foot-sores instead of the sa- 
licylic powder formerly employed. It is composed of 
two parts of pure salicylic acid and ninety-eight parts of 
the best mutton suet. — Med. and Surg, Rep. 

The Cocaine Habit.— In the British MedicalJoumal are 
reported two cases of chronic cocaine poisoning. The pa- 
tients were a man and wife who had formerly been ad- 
dicted to opium, and who had taken cocaine as an anti- 
dote. They commenced with small doses, but finally took 
daily 2.6 grams hypodermically. The prominent symp- 
toms were incoherence of ideas and optical delusions. 
They saw on their hands, on the beds and walls, small 
spots and worms of all forms. Complete recovery follow- 
ed the discontinuance of the cocaine. 

Antiseptio Mouthwash. — One of the greatest living 
authorities upon buccal bacteriology. Dr. Miller, finds 
that, by using the following mixture, he could completely 
sterilize the mouth, cavities in carious teeth, etc. :<— Thy- 
mol, 4 grains; benzoic acid, 45 grains; tincture of euca- 
lyptus, 3i fluidrachms; water. 25 fluid oz. The mouth 
is to be well rinsed with this mixture, especially before 
going to bed. For retail, a mixture of water and spirit is 
required for a presentable preparation, and it should be 
made much stronger, say 5, instead of 25 oz., and diluted 
when required.— XJhem, and Druggist, 
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FORMULAS. 



Toilet Vinegar. 

Oil of Bergamot 80 grains. 

*• Lvmon 80 *' 

«* Rose 8 drops. 

" NeroU 

Benzoin 75 grains. 

VaniUin 15 '* 

Acetic Acid, elacial ...240 '* 
Deodorized Alcohol. ... 1 pint. 

Digest 14 days, and filter. 



Violet Powder, for Sachets. 

Orris Root, powdered. . t lb. 

Musk ...... 8 grains. 

Vanillin 80 " 

Oil of Rose 25dropB. 

'* Petit grain 160 grains. 

Cologne 4 n. oz. 

Mix intimataly. • 



White Toilet Powder. 

Identical with that sold by Paris 
perfumers, very adhesive ana quite 
innocuous) 

Zinc Carbonate ('* zinc- 
white") fine, levigated. 770 grains. 

Venetian Talc 770 •* 

Magnesium Carbonate . . . 770 ' * 

Oil of Rose.. 20drops. 

** Orris (melted) 20 drops. 

Mix them. 



Fink Toilet Powder. 

White Toilet Powder..8000 parts. 
Carmine 1 part. 

E. SoxHLBT in [Neueate Erfind. und 
Erfahr. 

Bemedies for Inseot Bites. 

1. Dr. Mtuus recommends pencils 
made of 

Carbonate of Ammonium 

Camphor and 

Boric Acid. 
The source from which we take this 
does not give the .proportions ; but 
since the ammonium salt is the chief 
active constitueqt, it should be present 
in largest quantity. The camphor 
acts as an anodyne, the ammonia neu- 
tralizes the acid of the insect-bite, and 
the boric acid acts as a disinfectant. 
The ingredients may be mixed perhaps 
in the following proportion : 

Ammonium Carbonate 90% 

Camphor 2 

Boric Acid 8 

As a binding material, a dilute muci- 
lage may be employed. 

2. Bernheck recommends a solu- 
tion of 

Salicylic Acid 1 part. 

Flexible Collodion 19 parts. 

This is reported to be even more effec- 
tive than the ammonia treatment. 

The same author also recommends a 
mixture of 

Corrosive Sublimate.. . 1 part. 
Flexible Collodion 1000 parts. 

3. Other mixtures besides those 
above mentioned have also been pro* 
posed or used. So, for instance, a mix- 
ture of 

Carbonate of Ammonium 

Camphor, and 

Menthol 
or Naphthalin in place of either the 
Camphor or Menthol. 

Such pencils, put up in a neat case, 
and occupying not more space than 
an ordinary short lead pencil, might 
be a gpod article for sale during the 
mosquito season. 



Dental Soaps. 

Miller gives the following directions 
for preparing dental aoapa. They 
should be neutral or have a slight al- 
kalins reaction : 

1. Magnesium Carbonate 1 part. 

Orris Root, powdered 1 •• 

Talc 1 *« 

Castile S<Mip, white 1 " 

Oil of Peppermint q. s. 

Make a mass of the consistence of 
paste, with the aid of mucilage. 

2. Precipitated Carbonate Cal- 

cium 100 parts. 

Orris Root, powdered.. 5 '* 

White Sugar 4 •* 

Myrrh, powdered 2 

Glycerin or Honey. ... q. s. 

Make a mass of the consistence of 
paste. 

Dr. Cleary'B Asthma Powder is 
stated to be made according to the 
following formula : — 

Pulv. Stramonii fol 80 parts. 

'< Belladonna fol... 80 '* 
*< Potass! Nitratis ..5 *' 
" Opii 2 *• 

M. A little of this is to be burnt and 
the fumes inhaled.— C^m. and Drugg. 

Salol Mouth Wash. 

Salol, pure 25 parts. 

Oil of Peppermint. ... 5 *' 

Cloves, ground 10 " 

Cinnamon, ground .10 ** 

Staranise, ground 10 ' ' 

Cochineal, powdered.. 5 *' 

Alcohol 1000 *• 

Digest the Cloves, Cinnamon, Star- 
anise, and Cochineal in the Alcohol for 
a week, add the Oil of Peppermint, 
and filter. Then dissolve in it the 
Salol. 

For use, add enough of the solution 
(about 30 drops) to a tumblerful of 
water to give it a decidedly milky 
appearance.— itfed. Zeit 

Crystallised Pomade. 

Olive Oil Jix. 

Spermaceti » |i. 

Oil of Bergamot 3i. 

•• Cloves... 8 drops 

" Cinnamon 5 ** 

" Neroli 5 ** 

Dissolve the spermaceti in the oil by 
the aid of heat. Place the bottles up 
to the neck in water as hot as they 
will bear. Then fill with the pomade 
adding the perfume immediately be- 
fore pouring out. Cover the bottles 
as soon as they are filled, and do not 
disturb them until the x>omade is per- 
fectly solid. It may be colored with 
palm oil or oleaceous annatto color- 
mg. The latter can be made by di- 
gesting 1 oz. of the seeds in 8 oz. of 
olive oil. 

Tests with Various Inseotioides. 

Professor Rilet, Entomologist of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been exx>erimenting 
upon the relative values of insecti- 
cides. His results show that ice water 
is not reliable as a remedy against the 
cabbage worm, while salt and water 
and eSdtpetre and water also failed. 
One part carbolic acid to 100 parts of 
water injured the leaves and did not 
kill the worms under the leaves. 
Pyrethrum, 1 part, and flour, 3 parts, 
dusted on the plants killed three- 
fourths of worms. Kerosene emul- 
sion destroyed 80 per cent of all 
worms exposed to it, but buckwheat, 
ammonia, powdered alum, coppeitus 
water, carbolized lime, black pepper, 
tar water, and tomato water were 
failures. Copperan, 4 oz. to a quart of 
water killed all the worms. Tar water 
(^d Wolfs soap drove the margined 



blister beetles from beets, but they 
returned. One part carbolic acid and 
64 parts water drove ants away per- 
manently. Kerosene emulsion de- 
stroyed yellow-necked caterpillars. 
Two apphcations of a saturated solu- 
tion of salt killed hce on lettuce. The 
woolly aphis on apple trees was de- 
stroyed by kerosene emulsion, which, 
as the results show, is about the best 
insecticide^ but has the drawback of 
imparting its odor to cabbage leaves. 

Salicylio Cold Cream. 

White Wax 8iav.oz. 

Spermaceti 8^ '' 

Oil of Almond (expressed) 21 ** 

Distilled Water ^ " 

Glycerin ^ •• 

Salicylic Acid 154 graim 

Cumarin 1 grain 

OilofRose lOdrops 

'* Neroli 10 " 

'* Bergamot 10 " 

** Wintergreen 5 *' 

•* YJang Idrop 

Tincture of Musk (1 : 10) ... . 8 drops 

Prepare in same manner as cold 
cream or Unguentum Aquse SosaB 
(U. S. Ph.); but add the saucylic acid 
last, previously triturating[ it to a 
smooth paste with glycenn.— Eug. 

DiBTERIOH. 

Toothache Pellets. 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate. ... 16 grains 

Powdered Opium 64 " 

Menthol 16 " 

Althaea, powdered 48 ^' 

Mucilage of Acacia 9 " 

Make into one-half grain mils and 
keep in well-stoppered viah. jS'or use, 
one of these is to be inserted into the 
hollow tooth.— Eug. Ddsterioh. 

Bemedy for Catarrh in the Head. 

Habow recommends the following 
very highly; 

Roasted Coffee 50 parte 

Menthol 2 '* 

Sugar 50 *• 

Triturate them together to a fine 
powder. 

To be used as a &naQ,—Deut8ch. Med, 
Wocfiensch. 

Temperature of some Freesing Mix- 
tures. 

F. FoL communicates to the Chemi- 
her Zeitung the results of some experi- 
ments made to ascertain the fall of 
temperature caused by mixing certain 
liauids, previously cooled to 0" C. (32" 
F.). Among them are the following : 

Temperature 
produced. 
1. Alcohol, ethylic, 100 Gm. / - 17.5** C. 

Snow 100 Gm. f (ah. + V F. 

3. do. with subseq. addition ) — 18.5* C. 

of Snow 100 Gm. J (ab. - 1* F. 

8. Alcohol, ethyl. . .100 Gm. ) - 15* C. 

Water 100 ** V 

Snow 100 «• ){+ 5* F. 

4. Alcohol, ethyl. ... 10 Gm. ) - 8' C. 
Water 10 " y 

Snow 100 " )a7.6'F.). 

5. Methylic Alcohol, 100 Gm. ) - 20' C. 
Snow .....100 Gm. }"(- 4''F.) 

6. Alcohol, ethyl. . . .100 Gm. ) - 32*' C. 
Methylic Alcohol. 100 '< [ 

Snow 200 '* )(-7.6'F.) 

7. Glycerin 100 Gm. ) - 20** C. 

Snow ...800 *• y(-4**F.). 

Iianolin and Sulphur.— Lanolin ab- 
sorbs, according to M. Rohart, about 
110 times its own volume of hydrosul- 

Shuric acid gas. The sulphurated pro- 
uct may be easily saponified, a good 
soap being formea even in the cold 
witnin less than one hour. In view of 
the penetrating effects of lanolin and 
the usefulness of sulphur in skin dieh 
eases, the above compound is likely to 
be of great practical benefit,— After 
Brit, and Cdon. Drugg, 
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AMEBIO AN FHABMACEUnCAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Associatibn was caUed to order in the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday, September 5th, 1887, 
at 3:45 p. M. 

In the abeence of the President, Charles A. Tufts. Dr. 
H. J. Menninger, the first Vice-President, occupiea the 
Chair and introduced Mayor Smith, of Cincinnati, who 
in a few fitting and well- chosen words congratulated the 
Association upon its selection of place of meeting; re- 
ferred to the good work the Association had a chance of 
doing, and concluded with a cordial and hearty welcome. 

The presiding officer, replying for the Association, 
thanked the Mayor for his kind words and accepted the 
welcome in the same spirit as offered, saying, among other 
things, that this was the third time the Association had 
visited the *' Queen City," and at each time was surprised 
at its rapid, continuous growth and increasing prosperity. 

Dr. Menninffer then read an address which he stated had 
been preparea only after a short notice that he would be 
compelled to take charge of the meeting. One of the 
main points referred to was the anticipation of the suc- 
cessful reorganization of the business of the meeting, so 
that there would no longer be any necessity for two 
national organizations of retail druggists. 

Beferring to the work of the Conmiittee who had the 
matter under consideration, he outlined some of their 
recommendations and approved the idea of settine aside 
certain times for the consideration of special siibjects ; 
that the A. P. A., while known as a scientific body, need 
not necessarily devote its whole time to matters of scien- 
tific interest and thereby neglect the equally vital points 
of trade or commercial mterests; it should represent the 
druggists as a whole and give all a chance in its meetings ; 
this same thing was done in the British Phctrmaceutical 
Association and the German Apothecaries' Society, and 
thus all standing shoulder to shoulder, renewed vigor 
would permeate through the whole body and much more 
could be accompliBhed than ever before. 

He announced the Association to be in a very prosper- 
ous condition ; a few years ago the treasury was virtually 
empty ^to-day we have an overplus of a few thousand dol- 
lars. He concluded by entreating members who had op- 
posing views to advance in the true spirit of the rising 
man, to have malice toward none and charity towards 
all. 

Mr. Gteo. W. Kennedy, secretary of councD, read the 
names of candidates for membership which, under the 
rule, were laid over. The Secretary, J. M. Maisch, read the 
credentials of delegates from the different colleges, State, 
local, and alumm pharmaceutical associations which 
had been accepted by tiie Council, and the members of the 
Nominating Committee were named. 

The question whether a State having two State associa- 
tions was entitled to two representatives on the Nominat- 
ing Committee was settled by the presiding officer. 

The State under consideration, Tennessee, having two 
associations was entitled to but one representative, as the 
title of one of the associations showed that it belonged to 
a section of the State only and therefore was a local in- 
stitution. 

The Nominating Committee consists of fifty-three 
members, one representative from each State Association 
and College, and five members at large. 

Mr. MacMahon moved that delegates entitled to repre- 
sentation on the Nominating Committee, who might ar- 
rive before the committee met, might be allowed to act on 
that committee. Carried. 

Mr. Kennedy read the minutes of the Council meetings 
held since the last meeting of the association. He reported 
that the Formulary Committee bad requested a grant of 
money from the Centennial fund for paying the ex- 
penses of their work; that the engraving of E. S. Wayne 
nad been designated for the proceedings, and that mem- 
bers were enabled to solicit new members for the associa- 
tion by blanks furnished for that purpose. 

Report of Auditing Committee on the ex-treasurer's ac- 
counts was read and approved, and also a motion of the 
council that the trecusurer shall arrange with some guar- 
antee company to furnish a bond, and that hereafter the 
treasurer shall furnish an alphabetical list, to be published 
in the proceedings, of those members who have paid their 
dues. Also, a motion to create a fund to be known as 
** The Committee on Arrangement Fund,"in which should 
be placed a smn of $400, left over by previous entertain- 
ment committees. 

The minutes of Council were approved. Mr. Zwick, of 
Kentucky, suggested that the Council should place all 
moneys in open account in a bond so as to draw interest. 
Prof. Remington read the by-law of the Council bearing on 



that subject, showing there was no open account, but all the 
moneys were either mvested in bonds or placed in bank so 
as to draw interest. 

Mr. W. S. Thompson moved that $4,000 be invested in 
U. S. bonds. Carried. 

Report of Committee on plan for managing meetings of 
the association was read by its chairman, Prof. Rem-< 
ington. 

[This plan involves the division of the Association, at its 
Annual Meetings, into sections, so arranged that the vari- 
ous interests, scientific, administrative, legislative, com- 
mercial, and social shall not interfere with each other.] 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, asked if the members of tne 
Association were to select the sections they were to go 
into or if each section was open to all. 

Mr. Remington thought that at present it was better for 
the members not to divide, but only to divide the business 
so that certain seesionsof the Association could be kept 
for special subjects and all members who wished could 
pKarticipate in each, whereby the business of the associa^ 
tion could be expedited. 

Mr. Brown also inquired if the president of the Associa- 
tion would occupy the chair in eacn section or whether each 
section would have a separate chairman. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Mass., said each section would elect 
its chairman who would preside while that section was in 
session. 

Mr. Hallburg asked the reason of dividing pharmeceu- 
tical education from legislation, making a section for each, 
both depended upon each other and should be kept 
together. 

Prof. Remington said this had been duly considered, but 
at present it was wisest to keep these sections separate, as 
representatives from colleges might have enough to talk 
about interesting to them and not be interested in matters 
pertaining to Boards of Pharmacy ; that other men inters 
terested m boards of pharmacy would not wish to talk 
about college of pharmacy matters, and so it is better 
for each to have a section for themselves. We can try 
these new features and see how they work, and if we find 
it better to do so, in another year or two we can change 
them. 

The report was then laid over until another session for 
discussion and action. 

Mr. G. Merrell, from Committee on Entertainment, 
suggested that members register as soon as possible and 
secure their entertainment tickets before Tuesday night, 
so that fuU arrangements could be made, 

Mr. Ebert moved that the Nominating Committee be 
directed to meet at the Grand Hotel on Wednesday even- 
ing. , 

The chairman, Mr. Alexander, of St. Louis, second 
vice-president, considered the motion not in order ac- 
cording to by-laws. . ^ ^ 

Mr. Nicot, of Brooklyn, thought it would be advisable 
for the Nominating Committee to defer action until the 
reportof Committee on Managing Business had been dis- 
posed of, which no doubt would be adopted at the follow- 
ing session. One of the provisions of that report was 
that the officers take their stations at the last session of 
the meeting. . , -x 

A long discussion followed on this, and as to whether it 
was better to hold a session within a short time or wait 
until the next day, so that the report could be disposed 
of and the recommendations of tne committee adopted. 
Many members participated in it and finally the point 
was made clear tnat, no matter whether another meeting 
was held that evening or the following day, it would be a 
second session and would have to be held under the 
working of the old by-laws. The sentiment of all was 
not to quibble about small matters in this respect in view 
of the prevalent desire of the members for a change of the 
order of business, and that by waiting until next morning 
the members could look over and study the reports. It 
was then moved that when the association adjourn, it ad- 
journ to meet at 9 o'clock the following morning, and 
that the special order of business after installation of of- 
ficers be the consideration of the report of the Committee 
on Management. 

Mr. W. S. Thompson, Chairman of Council, reported 
the reception by the Council of a check from Mr. Charles 
A. Tufts, the ex-treasurer, for $2,195, which check bal- 
anced his accounts. 

After a short discussion on sending a telegram to the 
International Medical Congress in Washington, the ses- 
sion adjourned. 

Tuesday^a Sessions. 

Meeting called to order 9:65 a.m. Dr. H. J. Menninger 
in the chair. Secretary read minutes of previous session, 
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which were approved. Minutes of Council read by Gt. W. 
Kennedy. The Nominating Committee reported the fol- 
lowing names for officers for the ensuing year: 

J. XL Uoyd, Cincinnati, O., President 

M. W. Alexander, St. Louis, Mo., Vice President. 

A. K. Finlay, New Orleans, La., Second Vice-President, 
. Carl Simmons, St. Paul, Minn., Third Vice-President 

J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa., Permanent Secretary. 

S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass., Treasure. 

Mr. Lloyd begged the Association to relieve him of the 
homination for president, for he considered there were 
others better fitted and more deserving than himself. 
The Association, however, would not listen to this, and 
on motion, the Secretary was ordered to deposit an affirm- 
ative ballot for all the officers nominated, which being 
done, the chair appointed ex-presidents Saunders and 
Thompson a committee to escort the newly elected officers 
to the platform. 

President Lloyd, upon taking the chair, said he was 
not a speech maker, but only a simple pharmacist of 
twentv-nve years' standing, that he had always followed 
the advice of two gentlemen given to him many years 
ago, and had benefited by it, of doing what work he 
had to do in as good a manner as possible. He said the 
Association womd have much to bear with him and hoped 
thev would overlook his shortcomings. 

Mr. Finlay, Second Vice-President, was then intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Day, of Illinois, read the report of Committee on 
Legislation. Four States and two territories had ob- 
tained new laws during the past year. 

Mr. Hallbei^ asked whether Wyoming's pharmacy law 
was in operation. He understood it was nullified, as the 
board did not organise at the proper time. 

Mr. Bedford, of New York, informed the Association 
that the law had passed and the board was organized, but 
owing to some want of congeniality there was no work be- 
ing done. 

Mr. Ebert thought the Association should outline some 

general law and bring it to the notice of the several 
tates, so that there might be a general recognition of 
each other's certificates, as it was of great impoitance 
for a young man travelling from one State to another to 
have nothing placed in the way of his making a liv- 

Mr. Zwick, of Kentucky, considered and read Article 
I. of the (^institution. 

Mr. Seabury, of New York, thought that passing an 
examination m one State did not make him fit for 
another, for the various boards had such different 
requirements. Oppressive laws, however, should be re- 
pealed. 

Several other members joined in the discussion, when 
Professor Remington asked that it might be laid aside 
until after the adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Management, when there would be found a section 
for such a topic. 

Mr. Macmanon, of New York, moved that a Committee 
on Time and Place of Next Meeting be appointed, to re- 
port at a subsequent session. Carried. 

Mr. Alexander, of Missouri, and Mr. Carl Simmons, of 
Missouri, First and Third Vice-Presidents, were, here es- 
corted to the platform and introduced, each making a 
few remarks; by the request €if the President, Mr. Alex- 
ander assumed the management of the meeting. 

Conmiittee on Prize Essays reported the awarding of 
of the Ebert prize to Emlen Painter, of New York, for 
his paper of last year on ** Spiritus JEtheris Nitrosi." 

Report of Committee on Mancigement called, but its 
chairman thought it better to clear off all special business 
belonging to the old order of business first. 

Mr. Simmons, of Minnesota, delegate to the Wholesale 
Druggists' Association, made a short report. 

Mr. Colcord, of Lynn, Mass., reported from Committee 
on Introduction of Foreign Medicinal Plants, showing the 
difficulties he had met with in his correspondence with 
the Commissioners of Agriculture, and caused much 
amusement by enumerating the names of the plants sent 
him, among which were dandelion, catnip, burdock, as 
rare foreign medicinal plants which were thought desir- 
able to be introduced in the United States. 

Mr. Hallberg made a verbal report from the delegates 
to American Medical Association. 

Report of Treasurer was then read and approved. 

Committee on Membership, G. W. Kennedy, Chairman, 



* The sereral articles referred to above read as follows: 

Chap. VOL, Art II. Any two members of the Association in good standing, 




member his membership shall be completed by his signing the Oonstitutio 
aad By inlaws and paying uie annual contribution for the current year. 

ChaP. Vm., AriVI. (It is proposed to abolish the initiaUon fee). 

Cbxp UL, Art. II. To expedite and render more efficient the work of the 
Aswcwtiou, four sections shall be formed as follows: 1. Scientific papers. S. 
Commerdal interests. 8. Pharmaceutical education. 4. Legislation. 

Chap. IZ., Art. III. The business of the Association shall be arranged so 
that the labors of each section shall be considered only at the session or ses- 
sions to which they are specially assigned. 

For Article IV., substitute the following: 

Art. IV. The first, second, and last sessions of the annual meeting shall be 
devoted to the general business of the Association, and sufficient time shall be 
MKdgned to the Association at the beginning of all other sessions to read its 
minutes and act on the report of Council on membership. 



oppmg ( 

Committee on Publication presented their reports. All 
these reports were accepted and referred. 

The Chairman here announced as Committee on Time 
and Place of Next Meeting, Messrs. MacMahon, New 
York; Sloan, Ohio; Baker, Virginia; Fennel, Ohio. 

Mr. Ebert incjuired as to the Committee on Pharmaco- 
poeia, and was informed there was none appointed. 

The Chairman appointed Messrs. £. A. Sayre, Brooklyn, 
and Whelply, St. Louis, a Committee on the Address de- 
livered by Vice-President Menninger at the opening of the 
meeting. 

The report of Committee on Management of Businesfi 
was then taken up and adopted with slight alterations 
after considerable discussion. 

In r^ard to Article 2d. ( Chapter VIII.*) 

Mr. Painter, N. Y., thought there should be a limit put 
on the time a person could wait before accepting the invi- 
tation to become a member of the Association. 

Mr. Remin^n thought better not put a limit until the 
rule had had a chance of being tried, as some i)er8on8 
miffht accept the invitation after their time had expired 
and finding the door closed againt them would not feel 
disposed to come in under another invitation ; the working 
of the rule could safely be left to the Committee on Mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Seabury, N. Y., said we are putting this on trial 
and can easily abolish it after one yearns trial if we found 
it was being abused ; he thought it would be the means of 
brin|ging many members in and would make the Asso- 
ciation very large. 

Article 6th, Chapter VIII. Mr. Colcord thought it just 
to other members that the initiation fee be kept as it was 
and the dues reduced to four dollars. This did not meet 
with favor. 

Chapter IX., Article 2d, Mr. Hallberg thought should be 
chan^d to read scientific section. 

Article 6th, Chapter IX. was discussed and it was de- 
cided that each section could prolong its session until all 
its business was transacted, that each member of the 
Association was entitled to voice and vote in each section, 
that having found the old plan impracticable at present 
nothing was left but to try tnis. Members more interested 
in certain sections than in others could attend whichever 
they preferred. 

In response to an inquiry it was shown that the senti- 
ment of the committeo was that eventually it would be 
necessary for sections to be held simultaneously. Work 
done in any one section could not be changed by the asso- 
ciation at the last hours of the session. 

A new amendment was here offered by Mr. Hollister 
that representation on Nominating Committee shall be 
only from State associations. The discussion upon this 
amendment was very long, extending over to the after- 
noon session and was participated in by very many of 
the members. 

It was finally amended so that there should be two 
representatives from each State on Nominating Commit- 
tee, the representative to be chosen by the different asso- 
ciations of each State before the meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Committee on Time and Place of Meetine reported the^ 
had selected Detroit, and the 3d of September, 1888. This 
was afterward amended, allowing the C^ouncil to select the 
time, to be published in the Proceedings, so that it would 
not conflict with the National Wholesale Druggists* 
Association. 

The Council was given the privilege of making such 
verbal alterations in the text of the amended by-laws as 
would not affect the sense, but would make them read 
smoothlv. 

The Committee on National Formularv presented its 
report (see elsewhere in this number) which after a short 
discussion was adopted by the Association ; the work of 
the committee was thereby accepted by the ABsociation 
and the National Formulary becomes the unofiScial formu- 
lary for the whole country. 

A motion made by Mr. Painter, New York, that the for- 
mulary be copyrighted was referred to the Council with 
power. Later in the session, the Council ordered the for- 
mulary to be copyrighted emd passed a resolution allow- 
ing pharmaceutical associations, journals, and individuals 



Add the foUowhig new Articles: 

Art. V. At the third and fourth sessioiis, thelhusineas of the Section on Oom* 
merdal Interests shall be considered. 

Art. VI. The fifth, sixth, and serenth seasions shaU be devoted to the read- 
ing of scientific papers ana the discussions thereof. 

Art. VII. The sections on Legislation and Phannaceiitioal Education shall 
hold their meetings at the eighth session either at the same time or one after 
the other, as nmv oe determmed by the Association. 

Art. vm. A chairman and secretary shall be elected bv ballot by each sec- 
tion to serve at the special meetings of said section. And the minutes of each 
meeting, together with all documents and papers which belong to each section, 
must be placed as soon as possible in the hands of the permanent secretary for 
publication or safe keeping. 

Art IX. The chairman of each section shall preside at each of its meetlnss; 
shall prepare a short address treating upon toe subjects connected with Bis 
section^ be read before the section at the next annual meeting. 

Art. X. There shall be elected by each section a committee, of which the 
chairman of the section shall be chairman, to whom shall be delegated the 
duty of arranging in advance the business to come before the section at the 
next annual mec^g, these committees in each case beooming tanriing com- 
mittees of the AsBociatioQ. 
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to make use of it in any way, provided they did not change 
or mutilate the text. 

An invitation to visit the Art Museum was read hy the 
local secretary, after which the Association adjourned 
until next morning at 9 o'clock. 

Wednesday's Sessions. 

Morning session called to order at 10:25. Minutes of 
the previous session and of the Council read and approved ; 
under the new by-law adopted the day before, oi inviting 
druggists to become members, the names of 109 druggists 
were read as having been invited. 

The Association then proceeded to organize the section 
on Commercial Interests according to the newly amended 
by-laws. 

Messrs. A. H. Hollister, of Wisconsin, and J. W. Col- 
cord, of Massachusetts, were elected, respectively. Chair- 
man and Secretary. Mr. Hollisterux)on assuming the chair 
made a lengthy speech, in which he congratulated the 
Association upon its new departure, for now the two Asso- 
ciations of retail druggists were merged in one, and all the 
energies of the members could be used for the advancement 
of the A. P. A. He looked forward to a lar^e member- 
ship and thought it an epoch in the Association's his- 
tory. 

Mr. Merrell extended an invitation from Proctor Camp- 
bell to visit the soap works at Ivorydale. 

The section selected the following members to consti- 
tute the Standing Committee on Trade Interests, of the 
Association : A. H. Hollister, Michigan'; J. W. Colcord, 
Massachusetts ; E. A. Sayre, New York ; W. H. Rogers, 
New York ; A. K. Finlay, Louisiana. 

A recess of five minutes was taken, after which the state- 
ment was made that the National Betail Dealers' Associ- 
ation had directed their Executive Committee to close up 
the financial and all other affairs of that Association, di- 
viding the expenses among such State Associations as have 
contributed, and return tne balance to said Associations. 
This, which virtually dissolved the N. R. D. A., was re- 
ceived with gratification. 

Mr. Canning suggested that, as there was no work laid 
down for this year, the section might profitably employ 
its time in the discussion of the twentv-five dollars inter- 
nal revenue tax, and moved that their Committee on 
Trade Interest co-operate with the Wholesale Dealers As- 
sociation in their enorts to remove this tax and the tax 
on alcohol. 

A little discussion took place as to whether this subject 
belonged to this section or the one on legislation ; it was 
decided that each section should decide for itself what 
business it should take up. 

The internal revenue tax was then considered for the 
balance of that session. Various views were expressed, 
many members thinking it not necessary for druggists to 
keep or sell liquors even for medicinal use, while as many 
more considered itimpossible for drug stores to exist unless 
liquor was kept in stock. Attention was called to the fact 
that selling alcohol would made a drugnst amenable to 
the tax. The sentiment of all was that liquor as a bever- 
age should not be dispensed by druggists. Charges made 
that in prohibition States or counties the druggists found 
it profitable to evade the laws, were warmly combated by 
members from Kansas who showed how impossible it was 
for druggists to violate the law without being punished. 
Several members talked against the motion because it in- 
cluded the repeal of the 90 per cent alcohol tax, and it was 
finally amended so as to refer only to the repeal of the 
two special revenue taxes, viz., tobacco and liquor, as thus 
amended it was passed and the section on Commo^ial In- 
terest adjourned. 

Wednesday afternoon session was called to order about 
3:45. The section on scientific papers was organized by 
the election of T. Roberts Baker, Virginia, as Chairman and 
Dr. A.B. Lyons, Michigan, as Secretary; these gentlemen, 
in conjunction with J. M. Gk)od, of St. Louis, constitute 
the Committee on Papers and Queries for the coming 
year. 

Clay W. Holmes, New York, read a paper on ** Vanillin " 
(see next number). 

The paper was discussed at length ; the points dwelt upon 
being that, as it took one ounce of vanillin to represent 
one x)Ound vanilla bean, ana even then lacked the full flavor 
of the extract made from the bean, it was not wise to substi- 
tute. All the principles of the vanilla did not reside in 
the vanilliiL It might do as a substitute for tonka to be 
mixed with vanilla. There is always a piny odor about 
preparations of vanilHn which is disagreeable to some; 
that people generally were used to an extract in which 
tonka entered ; that vanilla extract would develop a much 
better flavor if the bean were macerated in the menstruum 
for three or six months in a heated place. 

Mr. G. W. Kennedy read a paper on ** Fluid Extract of 
Liquorice" (see page 192). 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Klie, of St. Louis, 
thought the amount of ammonia ordered by the pharma- 
copoeia too laree, as it developed an unpleasant odor in the 
fluid extract after standing. 

Mr. Diehl, Kentucky, referred to the careful experiments 
made with the fluid extracts by the Committee on Revision 



of the Pharmacopoeia. Only after a number of trials had 
the best formulae been selected. 

Mr. Ebert thought the less heat used in making fluid 
extract of licorice the better, as it gelatinized tbe starch 
and caused a deposit; that to percolate the root with lime 
water when making a solid extract, licorice would furnish 
a product that was better fitted for tobacconists' use, as it 
did not have such an unpleasant taste as when ordinarily 
made. 

Prof. Remington thought the process of Mr. Kennedy 
of evaporating the last portion only to a syrup was not so 
good as the pharmacopoeial process of evaporatm^ to an ex- 
tract, for by a partial evaporation the alcohol is driven 
off and the syrupy liquid left is not like the portion first 
collected, and m many instances when mixed with it 
causes precipitation of some of the active principles ; 
while, it the pharmacopoeial process is follower, this will 
not happen. In this respect, the 1880 formula was better 
than that of 1870. 

Prof. Lloyd said the amount of ammonia needed varied 
with the age of the drug. 

A member thought that licorice did not deaden the 
taste of quinine by acting on the gustatory nerves, but 
that the tannin of the root uj^ted with the quinine, conn- 
ing an insoluble compound. 

Prof. Gk>ode, of St. Louis, read a paper from Dr. C!harles 
O. Curtman on Agents for making Hydro-alcoholic or 
Aqueous solutions of volatile Oils, etc. (see page 193). 

The discussion on this paper was quite lengthy, oein^ 
devoted almost exclusively to the preparations of medi- 
cated waters; the relative value oi cotton, tcdcum, 
magnesia, calcium phosphate, glass-wool^ and hot water 
being explained by their different champions. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pittsburgh, favored tne cotton process 
of the pharmacopoeia, but thought a variation in process 
of packing in nercolator better. He preferred to separate 
the cotton in nve or six portions, place a layer of sand be- 
tween each, and return the first portion of percolate, if 
at all cloudy. The rest will be clear. 

Prof. Lloyd favored the pharmacopoeial process, for it 
had always yielded good results in his hands. 

Prof. Remington thought the great objection to the cot- 
ton was, that it is not a cleanly process ; it was impossible 
to follow ttie directions to pick the cotton apart, while 
distributing the essential oil, without soiling tne fingers; 
otherwise it was a very good process. 

The same result that Mr. Stevens obtained by using 
sand coidd be obtained by placing a plug of dry cotton in 
the bottom of the percolator. 

The theory of the fungoid growths coming from cotton 
spoken of by Dr. Curtman he was not willing to adopt 
until more proof had been offered ; it was a microscopic 
plant belonging to the confervae, and would appear in 
medicated waters made by any method. 

He thought the change from magnesia of the 1870 
pharmacopoeia in the manufacture of these waters was a 
sudden one, and not made upon a very valid reason. The 
main objection to it being tne fear of precipitating alka- 
loids when mixed with their solutions, was too remote to 
cause the upsetting of the custom of the entire country, 
and entail so much trouble on the druggists. 

Mr. Hallberg said the best method was to distribute the 
oil upon paper pulp, put it in a bottle, and pour hot 
water on ana agitate; when cool, filter. You would then 
have a saturated water, with but little trouble, which 
comes nearer the original method of distillation than when 
made by another method. 

A motion was made that the subject of medicated 
waters made by means of carbonate magnesium, eto., 
be referred to the Committee on Pharmacopoeia. Carried. 

Paper presented from C. K. Gallagher, North Carolina, 
on *' North Carolina Stills " (see next number) . 

The session adjourned until next morning. 

Thursday's Sessions. 

Meeting called to order at 10:25. 

Specimens of earthquake sand collected by G. J. Luhn, 
of Charleston, S. C, were shown. 

Mr. Painter, New York, read a paper on ** Irish Moss 
Gelatin" (see page 190), accompanied with samples. 

A paper from Prof. J. U. Lloyd was read on ** Pharma- 
cists and Manufacturers" (see page 185) and discussed. 

The abihty of the retailers to prepare most of the 
galenicals, even fluid extracte, as cheaply as they could 
purchase them, and that, with ordinary care, they would 
be better than those of the large manufacturer, was co- 
incided in by most of the speakers. Statements were made 
that wholesale dealers make contracte for supplies of 
herbs and roots in the early part of the year, but accidents 
sometimes happen whereby the crops are short, and the 
supplies fall off; they then have to go into the open mar- 
ket and take what they can get. This will happen to the 
most careful; the retailer can always select the best, for 
he needs but a small quantity. ' 

Mr. Ebert thought tne next revision of the pharmaco- 
poeia should reduce the strength of fluid extracts to 50jg, 
and that would prevent deterioration. He related his 
experience in the preparation of glucose. When doing it 
^pon a small scale, and using only a seven inch vacuum 
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pan, the result was good; but when he increased the sue 
to twenty inches it took a longer time, and the product 
was not so ROod, and now glucose manufacturers were all 
coming bad: to the smaller pan. 

He charged that the pharmacopoeial processes were 
made for the benefit of the manufacturer and not for the 
retail druggist. This was denied by several who wished 
it pointed out where there was any formula in the phar- 
macopoeia against which such a charge could be made. 
The statement was made that the retailer was held re- 
sponsible by the patient and phvsigian for all the medi- 
cmes he sent out ; hence he should make as many of them 
as possible. The practice of m£ikin^ tinctures from fiuid 
extracts was decried, and assertions made that city 
druggists do not practise that so much as the country 
druggists do. 

Mr. Painter, of New York, read a paper on ''Medicines 
of Medicine," which received considerable discussion, and 
a motion was made to send a copy of it to the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress at Washington, which was 
amended to send it to all the medical journals (page 189). 

A paper from A. B. Taylor, Pennsylvania, on " Weights 
and Measures," was read, which precipitated much dis- 
cussion on the relative value of tne various systems of 
weights and measures, and the opinion was expressed that 
the new system, suggested by Mr. Taylor, would rather 
complicate than simplify the study of this subject; that 
the metric system was growing in favor and eventually 
would be received by every one ; that microscopists can 
work better under it than under any other method. 

Mr. Hallberg offered a resolution that the Association 
express its opinion that at the next revision of the phar- 
macopoeia, parts by weight should be changed to parts 
by volume. This, after oeing discussed by several, was 
laid over to another session. 

The third session of the scientific section was held on 
Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

A paper on *' Ground Ointment Medicaments " (seepage 
192), Dy Joseph Feil, was read and after a short discussion 
referred to Publication Committee. 

Paper read on ** The Percentage of Ethyl Nitrite in the 
Wasned Nitrous Ether of the Pharmacopoeial Process 
for Spirit of Nitrous Ether," by W. Simonson Ohio (see 
page 191). 

A paper by Joseph Feil, on ** Bismuth and Potassium 
(]litrate " (see pa^e 194), was read, also one by the same 
author on **Solehxir6." 

The subject of printing the papers in advance of the 
meeting was called up by Mr. Painter, who expressed his 
idea that there had been more interest shown by reason 
of its being done this year, and offered amotion to the ef- 
fect that it be done each year. Some objection was 
shown to the motion by some who feared it would be ex- 
pensive, and that some journals would be favored more 
than others by it. Some members thought the committee 
should make a synopsis of the papers and have that 
printed ; others opposed this, for the amount of work it 
would cause, and the expense would be but very little 
less than printing the whole papers. It was suggested 
that the printing could be done by the same printer who 
published the proceedings, keeping the type standing or 
electrotyping it. It was also suggested that the Associa- 
tion purcnase its own type. 

It was finally settled by ordering the Committee on 
Papers and Queries to have the papers printed in advance 
of next meeting, and not to allow any individual or jour- 
nal to receive a copv until they were ready to be read. 

Mr. Painter c£tllea attention to the larg:e attendance at 
the sessions of this section, and to the slur put upon the 
Association by those who said that most of the members 
did not care for science. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Painter for his 
work on the Committee of Papers and Queries. 

This completing the business of the section on scientific 
papers, it adjourned. 

The section on pharmaceutical education was immedi- 
ately organized ^ the election of Prof. J. A. Judge, chair- 
man, and Prof. Whelply, St. Louis, as secretary. Prof. 
P. W. Bedford, of New York, was elected with tne chair- 
man and secretary to form a committee. 

There being no business to bring before this section, it 
took a recess to enable the section on pharmaceutical leg- 
islation to organize, which was done by the election of 
Mr. R. F. Bryant, Kansas, as chairman, and W. P. De- 
Forest, Brooklyn, as secretary. 

A committee was elected imder the by-laws to make ar- 
rangements of business for next meeting, consisting of 
the chairman, the secretary, and Prof. J. M. Maisch, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Day, Illinois, moved the appointment of a commit- 
tee to devise a plan, if the same be found feasible, for the 
interchange of certificates by boards of pharmacy. In 
support ofhis motion he stated he had correspondea with 
every board of pharmacy in the county on thiis subject, 
and their jreplies in many cases were favorable. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas, spoke of the necessity of co-opera- 
tion to arrange the various laws, so they could be made 
uniform in the different States, and thought it would be 
necessary to confer with State associations for that pur- 
pose. 



Messrs. Rogers, Kentucky; Baker, Virginia; Gumming, 
Massachusetts; and others took part in the discua^ 
which was closed by Mr. Day, expkdnin^ the necessity 
of a tiniformity in the praotice of recognizmg certificates. 
The motion was carried and the chamnan given time to 
appoint a committee. 

Mr. Nicot, Brooklyn, moved that a record be made for 
the information of tne Boards of Pharmacy, represented 
in this section. Carried. 

The representation was as foUows: New York City 
P. W. Bedford; Kings county, L. E. Nicot, W. Pi 
De Forest; Michigan, Greo. McDonald, S. - E. Parkhill* 
Virginia, J. W. Thompson, T. R. Baker; Kansas, R. f' 
Bryant;, Illinois, C. W. Day, A. E. Ebert; Ohio, J. A. 
Nipgen, E. M. Hatton, J. Weyer; Kentucky, Wiley 
Rogers, R. J. Snyder; Wisconsin, A. Conrad, A. H. 
Hollister; Pennsylvania, A. Robbins; Iowa, Geo. H. 
Schafer; Missouri, M. W. Alexander; Georgia, John 
Ingalls; Alabama, P. C. Candidus; Florida, J. V. Spear; 
District CJolumbia, W. S. Thompson. 

Mr. Eliel thought that members from States having no 
boards of pharmacy were not interested in this section, 
but his attention was called to the fact that matters per- 
taining to boards of pharmacy was only part of the busi- 
ness of this section, as all other legislation affecting drug- 
gists could be considered here also, besides the effect 
on members from States having no pharmacy law will 
be such as to make them more interested in obtaining 
one. 

Mr. Cushman, Florida, stated that his State had a 
pharmacy law, but it was not obtained by the druggists. 
The law reqmres the medical college to appoint three 
doctors as examiners. The newly organizi^ State phaoma- 
ceutical association proposed to get a law better fitted 
for druggists. 

Mr. Carraway, of Tennessee, complained of men who 
failed in examination in other States coming to do 
business in his State. (Tennessee has no pharmacy 
law.) 

Mr. Day presented the following, as a query for next 

? ear's discussion: *' Should the diplomas of colleges of 
harmacy entitle holders to registration without ex- 
amination f '* 

Mr. Hallberg, Illinois, presented the following: '* Give 
an outline of a pharmacy law embodying all desirable 
features." 
The section then adjourned. 



Friday's Session. 

The last session of the Association was held Friday 
morning, the minutes of the Council were read. The 
main business of the Council had been to accept a bond 
of $5,000 from the Guarantee Company of North America 
on behalf of the treasurer: to take action on the names of 
druggists invited to memDership ; to order that no more 
portraits be placed in the Proceedings ; and that the Asso- 
ciation be incorporated. 

Prof. Diehl, Kentucky, reporter on Progress of Phar- 
macy, read his report. 

Committee on Drug Market of last year, Mr. Mason, 
Canada, chairman, presented their repcrt. 

The Nominating Committee presented the names of 
the following gentlemen for members of Council: J. M. 
GKxHi, Missouri; L. C. Hopp, Ohio; W. Dupont, Michi^n; 
and of J. Verner, Detroit, as local secretary. Upon bal- 
lot they were elected. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the local committee, to 
the ladies of the Cincinnati drug^ts for their kind at- 
tention to the visitors; also a similar vote to the Mayor 
and to the citizens. 

Resolution was passed that the proceedings be issued 
before January 1st. 

A delegation was appointed to visit the Wholesale Drug- 
gists' Association next year. 

Mr. Carraway offered a resolution inviting female drug- 
gists to join the Association, which, after discussion, was 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. Macmahan moved that three prizes be offered to 
the exhibitors next year. Carried. 

Mr. Cumming moved that the Committee on Commercial 
Interests co-operate with the-»Wholesale Druggists' Asso- 
ciation in the matter of Mutual Fire Insurance. 

Mr. De Forest moved that, as far as possible, the Coun- 
cil be directed to have all reports of officers and commit- 
tees printed previous to the annual meetings. After some 
discussion this was carried. 

The Council reported the election of W. H. Rogers, 
Middletown, N. Y., and G.W. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, 
as Chairman and Secretary of the Council. 

The Association then adjourned to meet in Detroit next 
year. 

NOTBS OF THE IfEBTING. 

The meeting just concluded was probably one of the most 
successful in the history of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. The number of members in attendance was 
quite large; the interest manifested at each session was 
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very gratifying. There eeemed to be but little bickering, 
and but little of that waste of time that has characterized 
the meetings for several years past. 

Many he^ come prepared to be grieved at what was 
feared to be a lack of attention on the part of the officers 
to their duties ; but they were very soon convinced that 
these officers had well mled their trusts, and in a manner 
that redounded not only to their own honor, but to the 
best interests of the Association. The finances of the As- 
sociation are in very good condition, better than ever 
before. The membership is on a solid basis. There were 
seventy new members elected this year under the old by- 
laws, which were as many as were elected the last two 
years together. Eighteen delegates became members by 
signing the by-laws and paying dues; this has not been 
known to occur before. 

The new arrangement of order of business, dividing in 
sectional, met with universal favor, for now every one 
knows when the particular branch that he is interested in 
will be brought up. The papers received more attention 
than ever before, and the number of members who stayed 
to listen to them was very large. 

The number of names of druggists who were invited to 
membership under the new by-laws is five hundred, and 
many think that four-fifths of them will accept. 

The merging of the National Retail Druggists' Associa- 
tion into the A. P. A. allows all ener^es and influences 
to be directed to one common object, the advancement of 
the Association, and it is believed by many that ere long 
the Association will number many thousands. 

The druggists of Cincinnati vied with each other to 
make the visitors^ stay pleasant, and thev succeeded, for 
the reception in the hotel, the concert at the G-rand Opera 
House, the rides for the ladies, the presentation of the 
spectacular pageant of Bome under Nero, and the ride 
and banquet on Friday, to say nothing of the evening 
visits to the places ''over the Rhine, ''.filled up the time 
between the meetings in a very enjoyable manner, and 
made one almost forget the sultriness of the climate, the 
smokiness of the air, and the dirt in the streets. All 
hail, Cincinnatians, you did your part nobly, and we will 
always carry a kindly remembrance of you in our bos- 
oms! 

. Pharmacist and ManufiGUSturer.* 

BY J. U. LLOYD, CINOINNATI. 

At the meeting of the Ohio Pharmaceutical Association, 
Mr. L. C. Hopp introduced a resolution in support of a 
class of pharmaceutical preparations to be made from 
plants, upon the principle used in making fiuid extracts 
and tinctures, but to represent only 50 per -cent of the 
drug. 

It would be out of place now to argue for or against that 
motion; suffice it to say that, owing to neglect of business 
on my part, and absence from that session, I missed the 
opportunity to obtain the views of the talented members 
who expressed themselves regarding the subject. My ex- 
cuse now for bringing the 'matter before our Association 
is to review a phase of the argument that was presented 
at that time, and which I have long studied, and more 
than once intended to venture an opinion upon. 

During the argument Mr. Hopp, in substance, remarked 
that maniiactiu^rs of pharmaceutical preparations on a 
large scale thought that they could better produce— or they 
lead pharmacists to that impression— fiuid extracts repre- 
senting the drugs, pound to pint, than pharmacists with 
ordinary appliances. This phase of the ai-gument was not 
debated at our meeting. . x^, ^ 

In considering it, I must announce at the outset that my 
sphete of labor, perhaps, is not of such magnitude as to 
make me an authority, and that this paper is written both 
to gain informat^pn and to record my exx>erience, which, 
in a small way, covers much ground in species of plants 
worked, and also, in many instances, in the preparation 
of moderately large quantities. 

I exclude the profit and loss side of this question. The 
query is manipulation— the advantage one has over the 
other in the quality of the product. 

It must be borne in mind that this is not the considera- 
tion of some substance that is involved by lon^-continued 
investigations of a semi-proprietary nature; it is not a 
comparison of something obtained on a large scale and 
originated outside of legitimate pharmacy, and which the 
pharmacist designs to imitate; and it is not an obscure 
material, the working process being unknown. It is, upon 
the contrary, a simple product designed to be readily pre- 
pared by ordinary pharmacists, with usual appliances, 
and if any imitation is necessary, it must be from those 
who vary from the standard and deviate from the officinal 

E reparations. Then the question is, What real advantage 
as the trade worker over the pharmacist? 
1. The quality of material is of primary importance. 
In procuring such of prime condition, has the large opera- 
tor any advantage? That he may obtain more or less of 
exceptionally nice specimens of drugs is evident, but can 
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he as easily procure a lar^ uniform quantity, all of prime 
drugs? Is it not probable that considerable unevennees 
must exist in many instances? I doubt if our wholesale 
druggists are often so placed that they cannot supply their 
patrons with a pound or a moderate amount, choice, of al- 
most any drug, for selections are easily made in a small 
way. I doubt also if large operators, as a rule, do not ex- 
perience more or less trouble in obtaining their supplies, 
and the question arises, Who has the advantage over 
the other? I am now convinced that the pharmacist can 
usually obtain drugs of first quality, it so desired, in 
amount sufficient for his requirements, and that the man- 
ufacturer on an average can do no better. 

2. Improved Apparatus.—^ore or less is heard about 
the advantages enjoyed by manufacturers by reason of 
improved and complex apparatus. We shoold not forget 
that the object is to produce a counterpart of a prepara- 
tion that is easily made with ordinary apparatus in quan- 
tities of about one pint, according to tne recognized au- 
thority. If the manufacturer improve his apparatus, it 
must be to overcome some disadvantage he labors under, 
or to give him a pecuniary benefit. If he produces either 
a stronger or a weaker preparation thdn is yielded by 
the U. S. P. amoimt by means of alteration in meth- 
od, the question arises, Is the substance labelled true 
to name if it is thrown upon the market under the offi- 
cinal appellation of fiuid extract? Is not such improved 
apparatus, if it exist, designed for the simple purpose of 
enabling the operator on a large scale to iimtate a product 
that is standardized on a small scale? Bemember, I ex- 
clude economy; the question is product. My view of the 
matter is thatpharmaciste, with ordinary opportunities, 
can as easily increase the strength of a fluid extract be- 
yond the standard as the manufacturer, but that such 
course is reprehensible. If manufacturers employ appa- 
ratus that yields a product different from the officimd, 
they, too, are subject to criticism. In my opinion, simple 
percolation is as vet unexcelled, and my experience with 
complex forms or apparatus has invariably led to their 
rejection and a return to the simple percolator. 

8, Experience and skill are necessary in both cases. The 
large operator has quantity advantage, but this with 
changing proportions really is a problem to study. Be- 
sides, magnitude of manipulation is not a criterion of 
excellence. It is surprising to note how little some of us 
really know about tne true inwardness of subjects by 
which we are actually enveloped. Who will deny that 
workmen may be surrounded by tons of material, and 
still be ignorant of the properties of such substances be- 
yond what they learn from outward sources? Admit that 
each is equally skilled, the one in working small amounts, 
the other in quantities, and we have not solved the prob- 
lem. Hie laiige operator is a manager, the small operator 
the workman. Tne large operator must trust his employ- 
ees to moisten, handle, pack, and often percolate and 
finish. The pharmacist may with his own hands be^n 
and end the operation, and instead of simply overseeing 
the process, he really is the pharmacist tnat makes the 
preparation. The large operator's percolators are opaque, 
and he works in darkness; the small pharmacist uses 
^lass and can observe the operation as it progresses. It 
is sometimes advanced as an argument that jpharmacists 
often have imperfect pharmaceutical educations; cannot 
it be said that manufactiuers are sometimes entirely de- 
pendent wpoTk employees, and do not even make a personal 
pretension to pharmaceutical education? I have heard it 
advanced that pharmacists neglect their business when 
l^ey make preparations, and are too much interrupted to 
prepare these simple pharmacals; upon the other hand, it 
may perhaps be said that, if personal attention to manip- 
ulation is necessary, many manufacturers, whose names 
apx>ear on their labels, have reason to pass that feature of 
the argument. 

My experience teaches that both skilled and unskilled 
labor is to be found in each direction. I would not at- 
tempt to draw a distinction. Some manufacturers are 
accomplished, careful pharmacists. Admit as much, and 
who will assert that the equal to any manufacturer is 
not to be found antong pharmacists? That some who 
conduct pharmacies are not at all pharmacists is indis- 
putable, out who will advance as an argument that 
manufacturers have an advantage in tms direction? 
The names over the doors of each, pharmacy and factory, 
are sometimes liable to mislead : in the one case, an un- 
named clerk being the real pharmacist, in the other . 
case, an unknown workman being the real manufacturer. 
In both instances, the name on a label is a misnomer. 

If I should venture an opinion, I would say the average 
pharmacist is as skilled as the average trade manufactu- 
rer. We have examples of the highest integrity and of 
superior excellence in both directions. I doubt, however, 
if any manufacturer of pharmaceuticals of my personal 
acquaintance would thoughtfully sanction the ''I am 
better than thou " argument as a conmiendation of his 
wares. 

4. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that both the 
arge and small worker stand on an even footing regard- 
ing the foregoing phases of the subject, and we come to 
the real comparisons of working quantities. Large ope» 
rators work from 100 to 1,000 pounds of the drug at a time. 
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In doing so, they have the benefit of the increase of con- 
tact that may be obtained from depth of both material 
and menstruum. However, it is now, in my opinion, a 
question as to whether this advantage is not more than 
counteracted by the fact that, in a great many instances, 
it is impossible to properly percolate such large masses if 
the material is in fine powder, and, in consequence, the 
operator on a large scale is induced to employ the drug 
in a very much coarser condition than would be em- 
ployed by pharmacists. Such coarsely ground drugs are 
really mixtures of various degrees of fineness, and this 
places him at a decided disadvantage and introduces an 
element of uncertainty regarding the actual condition of 
the drug under manipulation. All who are familiar with 
operations of this cnaracter will, I think, agree that 
such unevenly ground drugs are inclined to be extracted 
without much regularity as regards comparisons between 
the diiferent degrees of fineness. This is evident, but 
there is one important factor to prevent such being ac- 
complished that I do not remember to have ever heard 
mentioned, and possibly it has been overlooked by others. 
I refer to the fact that, according to my experience, the 
fine powder under these conditions is extracted but littley 
if anyy faster than the coarse, and scarcely less thor- 
oughly, and that the drug might about as well all be 
coarse as partly coarse. The explanation is simple when 
we think that the menstruum pervades aU parts of the 
mass, and whatever may be its condition, saturates all 
parts of the material. Thus, instead of depleting the fine 
particles and then graducdly attacking the coarser, it 
carries extractive matter from the coarse to the fine, long 
after the fine would have been exhausted, had there been 
no coarse material present. In other words, a uniform 
menstruum maintains a uniform rate of extraction, and 
the fine powder cannot be depleted faster than the coarse. 
I am of the opinion that the pharmacist in pharmaco- 
pceial quantities is not at a disadvantage. 

5. Admit, however, that the conditions are identical as 
regards the powdered drug, and we come to the moisten- 
ing of the drug. All agree, that in order to insure uni- 
formity of extraction we must have a uniformly moist- 
ened powder, that is, it must not be unevenly dampened. 
In a small way, this moistening is readily accomplished 
by admixture in an evaporating basin or a large mortar. 
Upon the contrarjr, in a large way,- either speciallv conr 
trived apparatus is necessary or much manual laoor is 
required. At the best, it is a question as to whether any 
will axme that the large operator has the advantage. I 
do not know of any. 

6. After the x>owder is moistened, it must be evenly 
pressed into the percolator. If it is firm in any section 
and loose in another, uneven percolation results. Is it 
easier to pack a large than a small percolator and obtain 
a uniform pressure upon the powder operated upon? 
This I doubt. Upon tne contrary, I can more satisfac- 
torily obtain an even pressure with small, narrow perco- 
lators than with large ones. I do not think the operator 
has an advantage over the* pharmacist in this direction. 

7. However, admit for the sake of argument, that both 
a one-pound and a 1,000-pound batch of material is in the 
condition of a fine powder, and that both are so moist- 
ened and packed as to percolate readily. The contact be- 
tween the menstruum and powder, under precisely simi- 
lar conditions, appears to be very much in favor of the 
larger quantity, but is it really so in practice? In order 
to produce such advantage would it be necessary that 
botn should percolate with the same rapidity? If it re- 
quires 24 hours to obtain a pint of percolate from 1 pound 
of material, should it require 24,000 hours with the 1,000- 
pound batch, or should 1,000 pints of percolate be ob- 
tained in 24 hours? I do not propose to argue in favor of 
attempting to extract 1,000 x>ounds of material in one 
day. Neither do I hesitate to say that there is not in my 
opinion a manufacturer in America with facilities or pa- 
tience sufficient to permit him to consume three years of 
tim3 with a single percolate. Therefore, I accept that in 
large quantities manufacturers agree to increase the flow 
sufficiently to obtain the percolate in a reasonable length 
of time. Now the question arises^ Does this increase of 
rapidity of percolation counterbalance the increase of 
contact rained by the respective heights of both menstru- 
um and drug that the large batch occupies? In my opin- 
ion, the advantage in contact is counterbalanced by in- 
creased rapidity of percolation where large amounts are 
employed. I would not hesitate to attempt to conduct 
the operation of percolation with one pound of the prop- 
erly prepared powder in confidence that the result would 
be as satisfactory as where I use 1,000 pounds. 

8. £vax>oration of the second part of the percolate is 
necessary in either case. As the amount of liquor in- 
creases by ordinary methods of evaporation, the large 
operator has to contend with a more continued application 
of heat out of proportion to that employed by the pharma- 
cist on a small scale. * Perhaps the advantages of vacuum 
or other methods said to be enjoyed by some manufac- 
turers will counterbalance the disadvantages they labor 
under in the direction I have named, but we have no di- 
rect figures to base our remarks upon. As I now look at 

• See Amer. Fharm. ProQeedlnjjs, 1880. 



the matter, the heat employed in the majority of cases 
wherein the officinal percolate is evax)orated is not suffi- 
cient to injure the product. If trade operators are forced 
to devise special forms of apparatus, it is because of the 
disadvantage they labor under smd to meet the pharma- 
copoeial methods. 

To sum up, I am convinced that pharmacists can pre< 
pare fiuid extracts, of the present officinal strength, 
without difficulty and of standard quality. The manu- 
facturer on a large scale, in my opinion, labors under 
disadvantages that are more than sufficient to counteract 
his advantages. Speaking for myself, I will say, one of 
the problems I have to contend with on a large scale is 
that of a positive knowledge of the product, as compared 
with a standard made in small amount. Also I have the 
uncertainties of manual labor, and the darkness of opaque 
X>ercolators, and it seems probable that others are also 
encompassed with these perplexities. I do not hesitate 
to say, if the manufacturer can produce fluid extracts of 
pharmacopoeial strength, the pharmacist will have little 
trouble in doing so. Care, attention, experience, educa- 
tion are required to produce standard fluid extracts in 
small amount, and, in addition, manufacturers have ag- 
gravations that are unknown to pharmacists. 

That hundreds and, perhaps, thousands of persons who 
conduct apothecary stores will always purchase such sim- 
ple ^preparations as fluid extracts is undeniable. That in 
many instances those of excellent pharmaceutical attain- 
ments and high standing will do so is probable. Circum- 
stances seem often to necessitate such dependence on the 
trade maker, and I do not deny that forcible arguments 
can often be advanced in favor of qualifled men purchas- 
ing instead of making. However, I, for one, am not now 
willing to admit that those courtesies, when extended to 
manufacturers, are in consequence of an inferiority of the 
pharmaceutical profession. My study of this subject leads 
to the opinion that trade makers of pharmaceuticals nei- 
ther can nor do make better fluid extracts than the care- 
ful pharmacist. If our pharmacists flnd it to their inter- 
est to purchase instead of manipulate, manufacturers 
should, and, I believe, as a class, do appreciate the cour- 
tesy. It is a graceful compliment that these gentlemen 
extend by saying, '* We have confidence that your pro- 
ducts are eaiml to those we prepare ourselves," and should 
be so considered. Let us look at this matter in its proper 
light. Consider the fact, for fact it is, that the standard 
is made by pharmacists to conform to a product that can 
be easily made in small quantities by ordinary pharma- 
cists. Let us not strike a blow at professional attGunments 
by encoura^ng those who are interested in obtaining 
pharmaceuticaleducations in believing that they cannot, 
m pharmacopoeial amounts, produce reliable pharmaco- 
poeial preparations. Let us not by; any means, in so sim- 
ple a class of preparations as the fluid extracts, permit such 
an opinion to become rooted in the minds of our young 
men. Perhaps in this matter I will stand nearly alone. 
I have reason to believe that many of my friends, both 
manufacturers and pharmacists, will differ with me. 
However, my opinions result from as careful a study of 
both sides of the question as I Have been able to make with 
my opportunities, and I conclude that in officinal prepara- 
tions manufacturers should aiiii to produce preparations 
that are only equal to those of the pharmacopoeial stand- 
ard. It seems, as I now view the subject, that from the 
quality stand it is a little presumptuous for manufacturers 
to say, '*We make better preparations than you can," 
when the fact is, all that they can pretend to do and con- 
form to authorized standards, is to equal the officinal pre- 
parations. 

In thus considering this subject, I have endeavored to 
present the several phases as I have been confronted with 
them and as I present them to my classes. It strikes me that 
an impression that has been flrmly engrafted in the minds 
of pharmacists 'should not be permitted to pass unchal- 
lenged without thoughtful consideration regarding the 
foundation of the assertions. The professional character 
of the pharmacist suffers enough, to make the best of it, 
and we should call a halt when questions arise as to our 
capacity for making good medicines of the simplest char- 
acter. Take from us the privilege of making fluid ex- 
tracts, tinctures, ointments, cerates, plasters, and such 
substances and we are undermined. That we are, to an 
extent, responsible for the present general opinion is evi- 
dent, but we must not become pharmacists by name only. 
The appellation *' Hamlet witn Hamlet left out" is not 
pleasant to contemplate. 



The PharmaooiKBia Committee, appointed by the 
British General Medical Council at ite recent session, con- 
sists of Dr. (^uain (Chairman), Sir Dyce Duckwortn, Dr. 
Aguilla Smith, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Brudenell Carter, 
Mr. Collins, and Mr. Macnamara. 

A Detroit lady has sued a photographer for $10,000 
damages for distributing her photographs as an adver- 
tisement for a cosmetic. 
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Commeroial and Pure Amyl Kitrite.* 

BY W. SIMON80N, OF OINOINNATI. 

Query 34. --Samples of amyl nitrite have been found 
nearly free from the nitrous radical: what is the percent- 
age of absolute amyl nitrite (CiHt.NOi) in tne best 
specimens of commerce, and how near a pure nitrite 
should a medicinal article approach? 

The pharmacopoeia gives a good description of the phy- 
sical properties of this substance, tests for the identity of 
its parts, and fixes the limit of acidity, but does not name 
the process by which it should be prepared, nor adopt a 
standard of strength. The objects m answering this 
query are to show the average percentages of total 
nitrites, in terms of amyl nitrite, in the commercial ar- 
ticle, thus determinine the limit of strength practicable 
to adopt; to compare the results obtained by the assaying 
with those gotten by fractional distillation; and to verify 
the statement that this substance should be the product 
of the reaction between nitrous acid gas and well purified 
amyl alcohol. 

Estimation of Amyl Nitrite. 

Whenever this term is used, the statement refers to 
total nitrites calculated as amyl nitrite, CeHnNOi = 117. 
In such a complex mixture as the commercial article, 
more than one nitrite is usually present. 

The method of assay is that of Allen, described in 
*' Commercial Organic Analysis," p. 150-151, and detailed 
in the Proceedings of this Association for 1886. 

Forty-one packages from seven makers were exam- 
ined for percentage of amyl nitrite and subjected to the 
officinal tests. Results are shown in the following table, 
in which the first three are arranged in the supposed or- 
der of the quantity used, nothing being known concern- 
ing the remainder except that the seventh, being the pro- 
duction of a foreign maker of the highest reputation, is 
probably well distributed . If the two samples were f adrly 
the average of other markets, our supply, from two domes- 
tic makers, is unequalled in strength and quality. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of those from whom supplies were 
obtained, number 1 produces from sixt3r to ninety per 
cent of the total quantity consumed, yet it is the poorest 
of all those having an extensive sale. 
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** Sp. gr. 0.872 to 0.874" (U. S. Ph.). 

The specific gravities given in the table were taken at 
16" C, the stimdard volume being water measured at the 
same temperature. 

*Thi8 naper was to be read at the Annual MeetiDsr of the Ohio Pbarm.' 



J., but aa the MS. oould not be completed in time ^ the author, it was 

afterwards ordered to be printed in the proceedings, we are indebted to the 
author for a copy. So. Am. Da. 



The specific gravity of pure amyl nitrite is given 
variously by different autnors, as between 0.877 and 
0.902, the temperature of the standard volume being 
unknown. 

Of commercial specimens, number 11, maker B, of 96 
per cent purity, had sp. gr. 0.8814, but the infiuence of 
the small diluent is unknown; those of next in 
strength, varied between 0.880 and 0.8831, highersp.gr. 
going with lower strength; those of A lowest in strength, 
between 0.856 and 0.845, lower sp. gr. usually followed by 
lower strength. Number 1, E, had sp. gr. 0.8882, yet 
contained little more than a trace of nitrite. 

A specimen made by this operator, carefully purified 
by fractional distillation until of constant boiling point, 
and believed to be nearly free from other nitrites and 
amyl ethers, has the sp. gr. 0.88135. 

If sp. gr. of amyl alcohol, which forms the largest part 
of the duuent in most specimens, be accepted as 0.818, 
and that of amyl nitrite as 0.8814, then the officinal sp. 
gr. 0.874 would refer to a mixture containing about 88 
per cent amyl nitrite and sp. gr. 0.872 to one containing 
about 85 per cent. But sp. gr. of most commercial sam- 
ples can be no certain indication of quality, since other 
amyl ethers than the nitrite are present, especially if 
made by the nitric acid conversion. 

** It boils at about 96'' C." (U. S. Ph.). 

The statements of the books on the boiling point of this 
ether are as greatly confiicting as those regarding specific 
gravity. 

The boiling points of the first three makes given ill the 
table, were obtained by using 4-6 C.c. contained in a nar- 
row test tube about 12 Cm. long, fitted with acork carry- 
ing a short delivery tube and a good thermometer, the 
biub being just above the surface of the boiling liquid, 
heated by an oil bath. 

In taking the boiling point of the complex liquid usually 
met with, more accurate and useful results are obtained 
by using a much larger quantity of liquid, about 15 C.c, 
the containing tube of such size as to leave the smallest al- 
lowable space between surface of liquid and the cork 
bearing the thermometer. The boiling point is taken as that 
temperature at which all air has oeen driven from the 
tube and ether has fairly begun to escape. The presence 
of fractions vaporizing much below 96* C. may then be 
shown, but if the quantity of liquid be small and the air 
space large, these will have been boiled off before the 
time of reading the temperature. 

The specimen prepared for the purpose of this paper 
was vaporized completely at 96° C, the temperature 
rising slightly and very quickly at the close, due to over- 
heating the vapor. 

** On shaking 10 C.c. of nitrite of amyl with 2 C.c. of a 
mixture of 1 part of water of ammonia and 9 parts of 
water, the mixture should not redden blue litmus paper 
(limit of free acid)." This is the limit of total acidity 
allowed by the German and U. S. pharmacopoeias, and 
corresponds to 63 per cent HNOi. 

In performing tnis test, the dilute ammonia is best mea- 
sured into a tube holding but little more than the entire 
mixture, to exclude air as far as possible, the nitrite then 
measured in, and the tube closed by a cork bearing a 
smail piece oi litmus paper. If, after shaking, the paper 
is blue, the excess or alkali can be estimated, and the 
acidity calculated by difference. Besults by this method, 
if not accurate, are fairly constant, and may be nearly 
correct. 

All samples of A were much above the limit, due to ex- 
posure in making other tests ; of B, slightly above half the 
limit; and of C, about the same as A. 

A freshly-opened package of A gave 57 per cent HNOt ; 
of B, 23 per cent; and C not estimated, for lack of ma- 
terial. 

''It should remain transparent, or nearly so, when ex- 
posed to the temperature of melting ice (absence of 
water)." 

The results in the table were obtained by exposing the 
vials to a bath of ice-water for eight hours, and then not- 
ing the apparent quantity of water separated. Very few 
specimens stood this test absolutely, out the quantity of 
water was, in most cases, very small. Only in a few did 
it exceed about one-half minim from about three-fourths 
ounce of ether. The test, however, does not prove the ab- 
sence of water, unless the sample is very rich, and con- 
tains but a small proportion of amyl alcohol. Number 
8, A, when further examined by distillation, yielded over 
2 per cent of water, with fractions below 90* C, and 
and fully 3 per cent below 100" C. In the same way, 
1, B, gave less than one-fourth per cent, and 4, C, not more 
than a trace, the diluent appearing to be nearly free from 
amyl cdcohol, and to be mostly amyl ethers other than the 
nitrite. The presence of water is properly considered to 
increase decomposition ; and as it appears impossible to 
separate it by a temperature of 0° C, m presence of amyl 
alcohol, a Well-made article should contain but little free 
alcohol and the proportion might be limited by increas- 
ing the specific gravity so as to be from ** 0.878 to 0.881," 
insuring the absence of more than 5 per cent. A nearly 
pure ether keeps better than a poor one, as water taken 
up by washing can be removed almost completely by a 
temperature oi 0" C. 
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FrcudioncU I>t€tillation. 

The results obtained by the assay process give no in- 
dication of Ibe quality of the substance under examina- 
tion, but refer simply to total nitrites calculated as amyl 
nitrites. Further knowledge of its composition may be 
obtained by a fractional distillation. 

The apparatus used consisted of a wide-necked dis- 
tilling flask, holding about 800 C.c, on which was 
mounted a 5-bulb Henninger tube, the delivery of which 
was connected with a small bent tube passing through a 
bath of ice- water, and verticcdly into the tared receiving 
flasks, also cooled by ice. The bulbs of the fractionating 
tube were not supphed with cups of gauze, as these coidd 
not be obtained tor the flrst distillation, and it was neces- 
sary to treat all by an uniform process. This defect was 
compensated, as far as possible, by conducting the opera- 
tion very slowly, the distillate passing, at all tmies, 
slowly in single drops, the ratio of flow-back to distillate 
being twenty or more to one, seldom falling to ten to one. 
Separations effected under these conditions, while very 
incomplete, are sufficient for the present purpose, but the 
principal value of the work has been to establish a series 
of boiling points, and state the assay values and other 
properties of fractions taken at succeeding temperatures. 

The boiling point of this ether is described by some as 
being constant, and by others, as beginning at W*'C., and 
rising to 100" C. or beyond. According to Allen (** Com. 
Org. Analysis," p. 160), **a fairly pure article will yield 
fully 80 per cent of its original measure between 90** and 
100' C, aad should leave no very considerable residue at 
the latter temperature. . . . Incomplete distillation at 
lOO** C. is due chiefly to the presence of amyl alcohol, 
heavy traces of which may apparently be found by paurtial 
decomposition of the nitrite during the distillation. 
Hence conmiercialamyl nitrite of good quality may leave 
a residue of 5 to 10 per cent at 100" C. 

425 Gm. of A, 445 Gm. of B, and 440 Gm. of C were frac- 
tionated under the described conditions. The data ob- 
tained are set forth in tables [which are omitted here, for 
want of space, bui] of which the essential features are 
specified below. In distilling B, the process had to be 
forced somewhat, and the separation is less perfect than 
it would have been could more time have been allowed, 
but the remaining two were treated with all care possible. 

Ether A assayed the equivalent of 28.4 per cent C»Hn- 
NOt, being the richest of that brand. Yet all nitrites 
came over at 90" C. Of the three fractions, the flrst pro- 
duced but a slight effect on the head; the second, a 
greater effect than the original, but diffenn^ in kind; and 
the third, a still greater effect, yet far inferior to that of 
thepure ether, and not nearly identical with it. 

The 90"-100" 0. fraction amoimted to less than five per 
cent, the exact amount unknown, as the fractionatmg 
tube broke at 93*" C, involving some loss. But the frac- 
tion had not the peculiar effect, and its vapor was quite 
colorless. 

The 128'-132" C. fraction formed nearly one-third of tilie 
original quantity, and had the characters of an impure 
amyl alcohol. 

£ther B save less than 6 per cent of distillate below 
90° C, and left but 14 per cent at 100* C, and this might 
have been reduced by a slower distillation. Both specific 
gravities and assay values fell gradually toward the close, 
pointing to small and increasing proportions of amyl 
alcohol. 

The small fraction passing between 128" and 132* C. was 
mostly amyl alcohol, and contained some amyl ether. 
Eesidue at 132° C. was a thin, blackish liquid. 

Of fractions collected between 90° and 100° C, that in- 
cluding the temperature of 96* C. had greatest physiologi- 
cal effect. 

Ether is known to have been prepared by the nitric- 
acid conversion. 

Throughout the fractions, both assay values and 
specific gravities are reduced toward the end. The varia- 
tions in the latter are much less than is usual, indicating 
the absence of much amyl alcohol; and the 127Md2° C. 
fraction was of full brown-yellow color, had high specific 
gravity, and did not induce cough. 

The results obtained may be compared as follows: 
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5.75 
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80.1 
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67.6 
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95.8 
98.9 
99.1 


4.2 
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They show that two domestic brands of amyl nitrite 
are of fairly good qualitv, and are made from a moderately 
well purified amyl alcohol, or are carefully fractionated 
from the first product. But one make, and that the one 
most largely consumed, is evidently prepared from a very 
impure alcohol, or, at least, is put on the market unrecti- 
fiea. The mixture is wholly unfit for medicinal use, and 
this may account, in part, for the neglect into which this 
article has fallen in therapeutics. 

Regarding the preparation of this chemical, authors 
usually quoted are at variance, if not contradictory. The 



weight of authority seems to be in favor of the nitrous 
acid conversion, and, more recently, Williams and Bmith 
have shown the necessary details for obtaining the largest 
yield and purest product {Pliarm, Joum. and Trans 
Dec. 12th, 1885; Am. Joum, Pharm., Jan., 1886). These 
experimenters recommend acting upon purified amyl al- 
cohol with the gas given off by reaction between nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1.350 to 1.360 and arsenious oxide, the alco- 
hol being carefully kept cool during the conversion. 

In accordance with this plan, a quantity of amyl nitrite 
was prepared. Much difficulty was foimd in getting a 
good alcohol, suitable for this use. Much of that met with 
appeared to be mainly the tailings of the rectification of 
fusel oil. The best commercial specimen obtainable had 
sp. gr. 0.8181, and boiling point (taken on a very small 
quantity) beginning at 125^ C, but soon constant at 12r 
0. These properties indicating a well-rectified product, 
it was used without further purification, but afterward 
proved to have been very impure. 

The apparatus used consisted of a retort about half filled 
with arsenious oxide in coarse powder, connected to a 
bottle of same capacity, to the bottom of which the red 
gas passed and thence into a tall narrow cylinder filled 
not more than two-thirds full with amyl alcohol. The 
retort is gently heated aad the mixed gases, passing out 
at a temperature always below 30° C, deposit in the 
empty bottle any small quantity of liquid carried over 
before acting on the Edcohol, but constantly cool by stand- 
ing the generator in water. The passage of gases is 
stopped as soon as the contents are faintly greenish tinged. 
After regulating the heat, conversion goes on without 
further attention except stopping the process. The liquid 
remains clear up to a strength of about 50 i)er cent, when 
water, formed by the reaction, renders the liquid turbid 
and slowly collects at the bottom of the generator. 

18.75 ounces of amyl Edcohol yielded 24 ounces of nitrite 
or 96 per cent of the theoretical yield. After washing 
well with a 20-per-cent solution of sodium carbonate, the 
product assayed, in two estimations, the equivalent of 
102.2 and 101.0 per cent, CftHnNOs. Bectified in an ordi- 
nary retort, 20 per cent passed under 90"" C, 75 per cent 
followed imder 100* C, leaving a residue of 1.2 per cent 
assaying 2 per cent amyl nitrite. 

The first fraction had sp. gr. 0.8869 and assayed 107.5 
per cent amyl nitrite. After washing with sodium carbo- 
nate solution, and cooling to 0** C, sp. gr. was 0.8843 and 
assay 107.6 per cent. During its distillation, the pale yel- 
low uquid became full orange-yellow and abundant red 
fumes were ffiven off. The vapor, at first deep orange, 
became, as distillation advanced, very pale, appearing 
colorless in depth of 150 Mm. and very pale orange in 
1,250 Mm. The 90-100'* C. fraction weighed 465 Gm. or 75 
per cent of the crude = 87 per cent of fiucohol used in pre- 
paring it. Washed with an equal volume of sodium car- 
DOnate solution in three portions and cooled to 0* C. for 12 
hours, not more than 2 C.c. of water separated. The pro- 
duct had a pale yellow color; a purely ethereal, not pun- 
gent nor nitrous odor, assayed 101.2 per cent amyl ni- 
trite and had sp. gr. 0.8818. Both assav value and sp. 
gr. showing the presence of nitrites of lower molecular 
weight, a quantity of the ether was next examined by 
fractional oistillation, using 414 Gm. 
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Fraction 1 was lost at once hy hreaka^e, hence its prop- 
erties could not be determined, but in the following ones 
sp. gr. remained nearly constant until No. 5 gave 0.00136. 
Assay values, however, fell gradually until No. 5 was as 
near 100 per cent as the assay method would indicate. 

These results show that the product of the manufactur- 
ing process consists of little other than nitrites. They 
show, also, that other nitrites than amyl are present, in- 
dicating that an impure alcohol had been used. The 
remaining portion of the supply was then fractioned, 
when, as was expected, the liquid proved to be very com- 
plex. 312 Gm. gave 8 per cent between 90* C. and 106' C. 
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sp. gr. 0.851; 32.5 percent between 113' C. and 127* C, 
sp. gr. 0.8134; and 52 par cent between 127*" and 129° C, sp. 
gr. 0.8154, leaving a residue of 7.3 per cent, sp. gr. 0.817, 
which probably would have distilled under 133** C. 

These fractions distilling between 90*" C. and 127" C. ac- 
count, in great part, for the low boiling fractions in the 
crude amyl nitrite. The results would indicate that by- 
process recommended pure amyl alcohol of constant boil- 
ing point will yield a nearly pure amyl nitrite, also of 
constant boiling point, and that that temperature is 96° C, 
the sp. gr. being about 0.8818-0.8814. Owing to lack of 
sufficient material, this supposition cannot be verified or 
disproved at present, but may form the subject of a note 
on a future occasion. 

In view of the facts brought to sight, it would seem that 
the pharmacopoeia recognizes an ether very far from 

Sure, and much below the quality of at least one domestic 
rand. The statement of the pharmacopoeia, **When 
freely exposed to the air, it leaves a large residue of amyl 
alcohol," does not apply to specimens from this source, 
nor to that prepared for this paper, the former leaving, at 
end of five hours, but a small residue from 10 C.c. placed in 
a watch glass, and the latter scarcely more than an oily 
film. Specific gravity is low, allowine; a large admixture 
of amyl alcohol, and the limit of acidity much above the 
commercial specimen referred to, and perhaps stiU far- 
ther above what is easily possible. 

Considering the great ease with which the substance 
can be prepared, excluding amyl alcohol entirely and in- 
cluding other amyl ethers in traces only, it would appear 
possible to adopt a quantitative test requiring a very pure 
ether, if not nearly absolute. This, with a lower limit of 
€u;idity and higher specific fjravity and a close definition 
of method of taking the boiling point, would describe and 
require a much better article, and these requirements 
might readily be met by manufacturers of the commercial 
ether. 

Ctncinmati, June 80th, 1887. 

The Medicines of Medicine. 'c 

BY EMLBN PAINTER, PH.O. 

This article was written with the intention of con- 
tributing it to a medical journal, but I have since decided 
to first bring the matter before the pharmacists of the 
country, and I now have the honor to present the paper 
to this representative body. 

The object of the article is to throw some light, if pos- 
sible, upon one of the most important adjuncts to the 
healin^-art—the medicines prescribed by the doctors of 
medicme— not to abuse, however, in any degree, the con- 
fidence of the medical practitioner reposed in the pharma- 
cist, nor to criticise the prescriptions of any physician. 

I desire only to review the subject from a professional 
and scientific standpoint, to cuivance a progressive 
theory, and to point out, if possible, the quagmiresyawn- 
ing in every direction to entrap the unwary. Bx)r ob- 
vious reasons, the pharmacist has a superior point of ob- 
servation from which to view this subject, otherwise I 
wpuld hesitate to put forward my views and criticisms on 
a matter so important to medicine. 

From a review of prescriptions of leading medical men 
in different localities for a period of twenty years and 
more, it is an observable fact that in proportion as scien- 
tific research has brought forward the different distinct 
principles of drugs employed in medicine, so have their sep- 
arate principles grown more in use, and the drug itself, 
and galenical preparations of the crude druR, are less ana 
less [)re6cribed. It does not require a propliet to foretell 
that it is but a question of time when the separate and 
definite principles only will be employed, and that the 
inertj objectionable, vague, and varying substances will 
be discarded. It is also my conviction that eventually, 
through developments in scientific research, all* remedial 
agents (other than food products) will be presented in their 
simplest form, and that preparations of crude drugs and 
mixtures, as primary articles of medicine, will become ob- 
solete. I look upon any obstacle in the way of develop- 
ment in this direction as a serious drawback to medical 
and pharmaceutical knowledge, and a still greater detri- 
ment to suffering humanity. 

As evolution proceeds in this course, the more learned 
and skilful of the medical fraternity will make their selec- 
tion from the simples to suit the individual case under 
treatment, like the true marksman who singles out his 
game and with unerring aim brings it down. There will 
then follow all grades, down to the medical man who pre- 
scribes by culling over old prescriptions^ or, if the r^ady- 
made prescriptions which now fiood the market are not 
then extinct, he may prescribe one of these (concocted 
possibly by a wholesale drug firm or a grocer), as, with an 
old-fashioned blunderbuss, he fires at the flock. 

In this evolution above referred to, the pharmacist 
must also take an active part; those in the vanguard, 
with the aid of the chemist, will devote themselves as- 
siduously to separating the chaff from the grain; they 

* Bead before the American Pharmaoeutlcal ▲saoclation. 



will provide the means to enable the ^prescriber to make 
his selection of simples for whatsoever form of adminis- 
tration desired. And from this class of pharmacists, as 
of the phvsicians, all grades will be found down to the dis- 
penser who will send away a legitimate prescription be- 
cause of his lack of knowledge, or facilities for dispensing 
it, and who would be willing to content himself with 
handing out, or counting out, factory -made prescriptions, 
or the selling of other cure-all nostrums. 

Although this great work of resolving remedial agents 
into their separate principles possessing distinct or dif- 
ferent physiological properties goes on, and untold ad- 
vantages to medicine ana pharmacy are accruing from it, 
vet the benefits are lessened and the work seriously re- 
tarded, medicine and pharmacy are demoralized and be- 
sides saddled with a stupendous burden by the mani- 
pulators of these remedies, who force their mixtures upon 
us as primary medicinal agents. 

The magmtude of this abuse, the absurdity of it, and 
its demoralizing effect can perhaps better be shown by 
first reciting a few brief statistics. 

There are in the United States not less than 160 different 
so-called '* manufacturers of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions," who in reality, for the most part, are but mere 
manipulators and mixers of drugs. At least 25 per cent 
of this number have offices in New York, and a still larger 
percentage send out their drummers to the medical men 
in this vicinity to distribute samples, to extol their wares, 
and to urge upon the physicians to designate their par- 
ticular ** make" in prescribing. 

These 40 odd manufacturers include in their lists of 
preparations not less than the total sum of 36,500 mix- 
tures, each of which is designated by some particular 
name, and so prescribed. 

The dispenser is expected to be prepared to furnish any 
one of this list of proprietary articles at a moment's no- 
tice, and assuming that on the average five new ones are 
called for every day, it would take him just twenty jeaxs 
to have handled the whole stock, by which time some of 
it certainly would have gotten a little bit stale. 

How absurd to expect the pharmacist to be burdened 
with this immense quantity or useless truck, or to expect 
the physician to tax his mind with the consideration of 
it. Yet there is not a single day in this great city but that 
hundreds and hundreds of these articles are prescribed 
and dispensed. I find, upon examining prescription files 
of recent date, that a large percentage or the prescriptions 
are for proprietary articles. If it were not tor scientific 
researcn, which still goes on, notwithstanding this 
hindrance; if it were not for the new discoveries and the 
new lights which occasionally flash out even in the midst 
of all this debris, it would seem that we were drifting 
back to an infinitely worse state of empiricism than pre- 
vailed in the mediaeval ages. 

Let us now review a few of these factory-made prescrip- 
tions, making the selection from those which are most 
frequently prescribed by professional men, and therefore 
presumably the best of the whole list. 

Of the pills (comprising the greatest number of mix- 
tures) the following prescription is one very frequently 
seen: 

9 1 Formula. 

Aloin gr. | 
Pil. aloin, strych. et belladon. comp. y Strych gr. i^ 
(W. H. S. & Co. '8) No. xxiv. Ext. bellad. gr. i 

Sig. One or two a day. j Ext. case. sag. gr. i 

or the name within the bracket may be written P. D. & 
Co., McK. & R., W. R. W. & Co, B. & C, W. & H., H. 
T. & Co., T. & Co., H. B. & W., W. & B., M. & Co., S. & 
D., or other makers innumerable. These pills are offered 
dressed up in various coats, and in various forms. Now, 
what is there in this formula that the pharmacist and dis- 
penser cannot prepare it ? What is there in it that bushels 
of these pills are required to be kept on the shelves of the 
pharmacist, in the warehouses, and inthe wholesale drug 
nouses, getting old and dry and hard, and otherwise unfit 
for dispensing? What is there in it that manufacturers 
by the score should claim a proprietary right therein, in- 
somuch as to claim that those of their particular make 
are not only equal to the best, but are superior to all 
others? And many of these manufacturers further add 
insult to injury by cautioning the prescriber to look out 
for substitutions oy the unprincipled druggist, to exam- 
ine the coating or the shape of the pills aispensed and 
catch the rascal in the act who would dare compound the 
prescription himself, or to put up Brown's msike when 
Green's make was ordered. 

The thousand and one other formulae for pills are open 
to the same criticism, others, indeed, standing in a worse 
light, and savoring still-more of the clap-trap nostrum 
business, being known and prescribed as a specific for 
some ailment, as, for instance, W.*s Antisyphilitic Pills, 
T.'s Antidyspeptic Pills, M.'s Rheumatic Pills, etc., etc. 

Of the elixirs, wines, and syrups, a single one will serve 
as an illustration, as they all come in the same category: 

9 Elix, Fern, Quin. et Strych. Phos. ( ) S iv. 

Sig. One teaspoonful th^Be times a day. 
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This elixir is probably the one (of the multitude) most 
frequently prescribed, and there being no recognized 
strength or formula for this preparation known to the 
manufacturers, each produces an article peculiar to him- 
self. These elixirs vary in alkaloidal strength, and have 
a still greater variation in the iron compound. The most 
popular one, perhaps, Edthough purporting to be an elixir 
of phosphates, has oeen proven to contain no phosphate 
at all, and to be also deficient in the alkaloids claimed to 
be contained in it. A solution of citrate of iron and qui- 
nine in simple elixir, with a solution of strychnine added, 
will make a preparation so near like the one referred to 
that it is doubtful if an analyst even could determine a 
difference. This latter combination makes an elegant and 
stable preparation, and no doubt one of therapeutic value, 
but would not the prescriber be better served by ordering 
the quantity of cit. iron and quinine and strychnine de- 
sired, to be dissolved in a given quantity of simple elixir? 
The iron phosphates in solution are very prone to change, 
especially on exposure to the li^ht. If the physician, 
however, desires a phosphate of iron with this combina- 
tion of alkaloids, of standard and definite strength, I 
would respectfully refer him to the N. Y. and B. Formu- 
lary for this as well as for other kindred preparations. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that aH of these fac- 
tory-made preparations are not true to name or to formula, 
but I do say that very many of them are not, and that the 
physician who prescribes them is in some degree groping 
in the dark. 

There is still another class of articles approaching more 
closely even to the secret remedies which are so justly 
tabooed b^ the medical profession, and yet these fiirticles 
are prescribed throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, although they are more insidious and damaging in 
their character than the worst of the other nostrums. 
The authors of these preparations not only claim proprie- 
torship in them, but also in their very names, and, not- 
withstanding this, men of science will prescribe them who 
would be shocked at the thought of prescribing ** Bear's 
Cough Syrup" or Bonnet's Sarsapanlla. If they would 
but give this class of articles a second thought, they could 
not fail to see how unprofessional they are, and how serious 
a clog to scientific advancement. 

The names of these articles, as in the other instances, are 
legion; they generally; include the name of their pro- 
moters or some fictitious name selected, or else tneir 
authors coin new names for old articles, and lay claim to 
the whole business as exclusively their property and as 
primary articles of medicine. 

As an example of this class, take *' Bromidia," which is 
daily prescribed by medical men, and used largely by the 
laity as well. In the advertisements of this article, I ob- 
serve the formula is given. * * Every fluid drachm contaijis 
15 grains each of pure chloral hydrat. and purified brom. 
pot., and i grain each of gen. imp. ext. cannabis ind. and 
hyoscyam.'^ 

** Dose, i to I'fluid drachm in water or syrup every hour 
until sleep is produced." 

The * * indications " given are almost as numerous as will 
be found on the yellow wrappers of the cure-all remedies 
so liberally advertised in the daily papers, and the only 
real difference is, this article is advertised for the eye of 
the medical profession, the other to the general public ; 
they both point out the symptoms of ailments they are 
intended to relieve or cure^ and they are equally unpro- 
fessional. I know it is claimed for this article that it is 
not a secret preparation. The proprietors give away the 
formula and retain for themselves nothing but the hollow 
name, upon which they spend thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in advertising it: how magnanimously gener- 
ous I I presume, it is to repay them for such gene- 
rosity that medical men prescribe *'Bromidia'' and like 
articles. If the preparation be true to the formula ^ven, 
what other excuse can physicians have for prescribing 
a proprietary article? It the indications be such that the 
prescriber desires his patient to take 15 grains of pure 
chloral hydrate, 15 grains of purified bromide of potas- 
sium, and i ^rain each of genuine imported extract of 
cannabis indica and hyoscyamus, why does he tiot write 
his prescription for it instead of prescribing a ** patent 
meaicine '' ? One may answer that he cannot carry the 
formula in his head, that this combination has had a sat- 
isfactory effect, and he desires to use it again. Well, 
then, I would respectfully suggest that he write for elix. 
chloral comp., after the formula for ''Bromidia," and 
have it so dispensed. 

If, on the other hand, the etrticle is not true to formula 
given, then it is a deception and a fraud, and should on 
this score be obliterated from the vocabulary of medicines, 
as well as all others of its ilk. In this connection, I would 
point out the important fact tbat the medicinal proper- 
ties of '* genuine imported extract of cannabis indica " re- 
side in a volatile oil and green resin, which are not held 
in solution in a liquia no stronger in spirits than 
* ' bromidia, " and the presence of 20 per cent of salt further 
interferes with solution: and, moreover^ if it were in solu- 
tion or even suspended, the preparation would have a 
greenish tint. 

This article was not singled out for any particular 
reason, further than that, under my observation, among 



the preparations of this class, it led in the frequency of 
prescriptions for it. There are scores of other like prepa- 
rations which might just as well have been selected. 

To conclude, I contend that the whole of these 36,500 
proprietary articles above referred to are totally unworthy 
the distinction of being prescribed by medical gentlemen; 
that they are directly at variance with scientific progress* 
that their promoters have contributed absolutely nothing 
of value ; and that, had they never existed, both medicine 
and pharmacy would have this day reached a higher 
plane in the development of science. 

These so-called manufacturers of pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations have simply gathered together a lot of old prescrip- 
tions of different physicians, and these, with the mixing 
together of sundry principles, which their peers have 
eliminated, constitute their whole stock in trade. In this 
long list of preparations, they have originated nothing, 
except their grand scheme of appropriating the work of 
others, perverting its application, and, by a system of ad- 
vertising, saddling it upon medicine and pharmacy, 
which bear the burden, and these schemers enjoy tne 
pecuniary benefits. The load is becoming more and more 
Durdensome, and I feel that we have submitted to the 
imposition long enough, and that we should rise up and 
drive the enemy from their strongholds, which can 
readily be done by concerted action. 

Theirs Is a garrison whose commissary stores are in the 
hands of their natural enemy. Cut off their supplies and 
they will very quickly **seek other fields and pastures 
new." 
New- York, Jnne, 18S6. 

Irish Moss Gfrelatin.'" 

BY EHLEN PAINTER, NEW YORK. 

As a member of the National Formulary Committee, it 
fell to my lot to investigate the emulsions, and in pursu- 
ance of this duty. I made samples after all the different 
formulae for emulsions that had come before us. 

A. mucilage of Irish moss appeared to the committee to 
be the most satisfactory emuleifier for fixed oils. Al- 
though it did not so minutely divide the particles of oil 
as some other agents, it made a more uniform and perma- 
nent emulsion in the hands of different manipulators than 
any other agent tried, and it was finally adopted by a 
unanimous vote of those present. 

The chairman of the committee suggested that it would 
be very desirable if this mucilage could be preserved or 
more readily prepared than by the somewhat tedious and 
roundabout method in use. To this end I made a few ex- 
periments. Alcohol being satisfactorily employed to pre- 
serve the emulsion, it occurred to me that the mucilage 
might possibly be preserved indefinitely in the same way 
and thus kept ready for use whenever desired. Upon 
trial, however, I discovered that when the quantity of al- 
cohol used in the formula for emulsions was added to the 
mucilage first, the emulsifying property of the mucilage 
was very materially lessened— and in fact, it was rendered 
totally unfit for the purpose. 

I next took a quantity of mucilage of Irish moss, as pre- 
pared for making the emulsion, and evaporated it m a 
water bath to a thick syrupy or semi-fluid consistence 
and with a smcdl brush spread it upon plates of elass to 
dry. In the absence of a drying closet, these plates of 
glass were nlaced over ^as stoves, elevated a foot or more 
above the name, and with a sheet of wire gauze interven- 
ing. In a short period of time the mucilage or rather gel- 
atin — as it may more appropriately be named in its 
changed form— became hard and dry and began to peel 
off of the plates in the hottest places, in thin wafer-like 
scales, as snown in the samples here before you. 

The yield of gelatin from the Irish moss used (which, 
however, was not completely exhausted by my mode of 
manipulation) I found to be about 70 per cent. In the 
mucilage for emulsions, made in the same way, 60 grains 
of moss was used in making five ounces of mucilage, this 
quantity bein^ required to make one pint of a 50 per cent 
emulsion of oil. Therefore, 40 grains of the Irish moss 
gelatin practically represents the quantity required to 
make a pint of emulsion of oil. 

Whilst this gelatin is but slowly and sparingly soluble 
in cold water, it dissolves completely in boiling water, and 
a mucilage may in this way be prepared in a compara- 
tively short time. 

The following formula was proposed for 

Emvlsion of Cod Liver Oil. 

Irish Hoes Gelatin. 40 grains 

Boiling Water 6fl. ounoeB 

CJod-Liver Oil 8 •* *' 

SyrupTolu 2" •* 

Aloonol 1 ''oance 

Oil Sasaafraa 10 minims 

OilWintemeen 10 •* 

Oil Bitter Almond 2 ** 

Fftper read at tbe Annual Meeting of the Amer. Fhann. Abwc. in Cbidn- 
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Dissolve the gelatin in the boiling water, taking i>ain8 
to have it completely in solution, transfer the mucilage 
formed to a pint bottle, gradually add the oil in divided 
|>ortion8, and shake the bottle vigorously after each addi- 
tion and until a perfect emulsion is formed, then incor- 
porate the syrup, and lastly add the alcohol in which the 
essential oils have previously been dissolved, and shsike 
well together. 

If preferred, this emulsion may also be made in a mor- 
tar in the usual way, and it is probably better to let the 
mucilage become perfectly cold oef ore proceed idk further 
with the emulsion. A sample made after the above for- 
mula is here presented. 

Irish moss eelatin may be readily prepared in a smcdl 
way by the following method: 

Take of good bleached Irish moss a convenient quan- 
tity, wash it well with cold water, and place it in abodin^- 
water bath, with about fifty times as much hot water, stur 
f requently,and continue the heat for about fifteen minutes, 
then transfer the mixture to a strong muslin strainer of 
open texture, and- with moderate pressure strain off the 
muciliiginous liquid. To obtain a larger yield, the undis- 
solved portion may be returned to tne water-bath and 
treated a second time with about one-third the quantity 
of water and strained as above. The strained liquid is 
then evaporated in the water-bath to a proper consistence 
in the manner before described, and spread upon plates of 
glass to dry. 

The gelatin prepared as above is designed only for 
emulsions or other opaque mixtures. Irish moss muci- 
lage, however, is admirably adapted for other pharma- 
ceutical uses.'*' 

If a perfectly clear mucilage is desired, the solution of 
Irish moss must be filtered through paper before evapora- 
tion. This may be readily accomplished by first diluting 
the mucilaginous liquid before described with two or 
three times its volume of water; the filtration will be 
greatly accelerated also by loosely filling the plaited 
paper filter with absorbent cotton before pouring in the 
liquid. 

Some further experimente were made with the view of 
producing Irish moss gelatin by a process adapted to a 
more extended scale of operation, entailing less labor, and 
with the endeavor to furnish an article suitable for any 
purpose for which the gelatin is useful. I made use of a 
percolator which I had previously constructed for making 
syrup of coffee. It consists of a cylindrical metallic per- 
colator, 18 inches high, tapering slightly, and from 4 to d 
inches in diameter. This percolator is surroimded by a 
water-jacket. The lower extremity of the percolator ter- 
minates in a tube f inch in diameter, which is bent at 
right angles and passes through the side of the water 
jacket, the tube terminating in a t inch bib. I had made 
of ** cheese cloth " a long conical-shaped bag of about one- 
half the capacity of the percolator. This bag was filled 
with selected Irish moss (holding i pound), which had 
been previously washed in cold water, then suspended in 
the percolator, the water-jacket and percolator Doth filled 
with water, and the apparatus placed over the fire. After 
being kept at the boiling temperature for about two hours 
the Dib was opened and a perfectly clear mucilaginous 
liquid drawn off, which upon evaporation and spreading 
upon plates of glass, as beiore described, yielded a beauti- 
ful transparent gelatin. This gelatin, when dissolved in 
hot water, makes a perfectly clean mucilage, which I have 
the pleasure to here exhibit. 

The Irish moss will not be nearly exhausted by this one 
operation, but the percolator can be repeatedly filled, 
heated and drawn on as before, until nearly all the solu- 
bleportion is obtained. 

The water-bath is not absolutelv necessary in making 
the mucilage in this way/ although I found it to make a 
nicer product than without it, using this same strainer 
cloth; if a thicker strainer was used it would possibly 
make as clear a solution without as with the water-bath. 

For convenience and a saving of much labor, the muci- 
lage may be drawn directly into shallow trays, and these 
placed in a well-heated drying closet, or by other suitable 
means evaporated to dryness. Thicker sheets of gelatin 
are obtained by this method, which answer every prac- 
tical purpose; a little longer time only is needed to dis- 
solve them. 

Ksw York, August, 1687. 



Melinit. The great bug-bear 'of the warfare of the fu- 
ture, the new explosive melinit, which consists, chiefly, 
of a mixture of ether and picric acid, has already reachea 
the end of its notoriety. It has been conclusively ascer- 
tained that the mixture gradually loses its explosive prop- 
erties, by reason of a setting free of nitrogen or of ni- 
trous acid. The stock accumulated in France, which has 
cost the snug little sum of fifty millions of francs, is being 
destroyed by order of the goverhment. It seems that the 
people who profited most by the experiment were the 
Q«rman manu^turers of the ether and of carbolic and 
picric acids. 

* See paper read before Phar. Sooiety of O. B. by Peter Boa.— Plutf. Jour, 
and TrmoB., May Slat, 1887. Ann. Dmuoo., July, 1887, p. Itt. 



The Percentage of Ethyl Nitrite in the Washed Ni- 
trous Ether of the FharmacopcBial Process for Spirit 
of Nitrous Ether.* 

BY W. SIMONSON, OF .CINOINNATI, 

The pharmacopoeia directs that its spirit of nitrous ether 
shall contain 5 per cent of the crude ether obtained by 
its process, and shall show by an assay method given, at 
least 4 per cent of absolute ethyl nitrite. In other words, 
it states that this impure ether contains at least 80 per 
cent of pure nitrite. 

It has been shown by Parsons that this washed ether 
contains ethyl acetate as well as nitrite. The proportions, 
theoretically, are 63 per cent ethyl uitrlte, and 37 per cent 
ethyl acetate, and he states (New Rem., Sept., 1883, p. 
259) that ** careful quantitative experiments give results 
quite closely in accord with this supposition." 

In a paper read before the Ohio Pharm. Assoc, meeting 
at Springfield, 1886, this operator showed that the com- 
mercial concentrated nitrous ether, except one make of 
90 per cent (certainly not U. S. P.), and one which was so 
poor as to be worthless even when considered as a spirit, 
varied between 59 per cent and 28 per cent total nitrites 
stated as ethyl nitrite. These varymg results, facing the 
statement of Parsons that the process yields a product of 
quite constant composition, ana failure after some search 
to find anv published statements on the percentage of 
nitrite in the washed ether, have prompted the present 
work. The difference between the product required by 
the pharmacopoeia and that obtained by its process is be- 
commg generally well known, and has proven a source of 
trouble between manufacturers and those consumers who 
aim to maintain the officinal standard. Hence it is very 
desirable that the error should be corrected at the next 
revision. With the purpose of supplying data for such 
change, application was made to all makers of the con- 
centrated nitrous ether, whose product seemed to be made 
by the U. S. P. method. One replied, refusing to furnish 
material under any condition, and from others no answer 
was obtained, except one who was interested in the sub- 
ject. From this one manufacturer, and from another, 
who makes and sells the spirit but not the ether, supplies 
were finally obtained. The latter furnished the first 25 
in the following table: 
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All these were assayed while but recently made and 
nearly free from acid. The last 15 were prepared in Oc- 
tober, 1886, and examined August 16th following. These 
samples were the washed distillate after dilution with an 
equal weight of alcohol, so that the figures for percentage 
strength must be doubled. At the request of the maker, 
the total acids in these were estimated and stated as 
nitrous acid, HNOj. As specimens were preserved by an 
equal quantity of alcohol, tney were in much better quality 
than the undiluted ether at the same age, though contain- 
ing an average of 3.2 per cent acids, as nitrous acid. 

The method of assay for nitrites is that of Allen, mea- 
surement of NO evolved from a mixture of a known quan- 
tity of the ether to be tested with a strong solution of 
poCaasium iodide and a dilute acid. The correction for 
solubilitv is 0.8 C.c. NO for each 10 C.c. of liquid in the 
nitrometer tube. 

The percentage of total acids, in terms of mtrqus acid, 
were found by titrating very rapidly with deci-normal 
alkali from 1 to2 grammes in about 30.0C.C. alcohol. The 
quantities stated m the table are the lowest that could be 
obtained in three estimations of each specimen, the ex- 
perimental error rarely exceeding 0.1 per cent. The 
operation is attended with some difficulty. Using a 5 per 
cent dilution and deci-normal alkali, withphenolphthafein 
as indicator, a point is soon reached, alkali being added 
rapidly, when the liquid is fairly pink throughout, very 
quickly fading. A further small addition of alkali renews 
tne color, now fading more slowly, to be reformed by a 
still smaller quantity of alkali, and these reactions may 
be kept up for some time, the end reaction vanishing. 

^Pitper road at the Annual Meeting of the Amer. Fhann. Asoe. at Cincin- 
nati. 
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The color also fades— that is, alkali is consumed — ^even if 
in large excess, in absence of air, though more rapidly if 
exposed, doubtless through saponifying of ethyl nitrite 
as well as formation of more free acid. In making assays, 
as alkali may be consumed through these two causes, thus 
increasing unjustly the calculated amount of free acid, 
the end reaction has been taken as that point at which, 
alkali being added very rapidly, the pink color persists a 
moment after shaking. As the results have not been 
checked by any other method, they may be held as only 
approximate. 

Of the first series, variation is from 23 to 61.1 per cent, 
or as 1 to 2.66 per cent, average being 41.6 per cent. The 
portion soluble in an equal quantity of water was from 17 
to 50 par cent, but loss from re washing was usually very 
small. Of the second, figures doubled on account of pre- 
vious dilution of specimens, it is from 37.1 to 75.8 per 
cent, or as 1 to 2.04 per cent. The portion soluble in 
water is mostly alcohol, causing, with some exceptions, a 
large loss of ethyl nitrite by re-washing. 

These are the variations found in a year's production in 
one factory and in a month's in another. They are be- 
lieved to cover variations that might be found in a much 
larger number of specimens and from more sources. If 
the proportion of ethyl nitrite is the chief indication of 
medicinal value, these variations are too great and form 
a subject for due consideration. Either the process must 
be modified in some of its details, or final dilution be 
based on assay of the washed ether. Did the value of the 
spirit depend solely on ethyl nitrite, then the method 
might well be replaced by that detailed by Professor 
Painter at last year's meeting. This operator has had no 
experience with this process in making this ether ,Jbut has 
repeatedly obtained a nearly pure nitrite in converting 
amyl alcohol. 

Fluid Extraot^of Lioorioe Boot.*" 

BY O. W. KENNEDY, POTTSVILLB. 

Query No. 11.— What is the best and most permanent 
menstruum for fiuid extract licorice (root) ? 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in fram- 
ing or constructing a formula for a fiuid extract of this 
* drug, it is absolutely necessary to take into consideration 
the principal constituents of the root, and their best sol- 
events, and when you are in possession of this knowledge 
there should be no trouble experienced in preparing a 
fluid extract containing the essential principles of the 
drug, and one which should remain unchanged, holding 
permanently the desirable constituents in solution. There 
18 nothing more unsightly in the shop of a pharmacist 
than a bottle contaimng some galenical preparation of 
which probably one-eighth is a precipitate, deposited 
most likely owing to the unskilful and unscientific man- 
ner in which the preparation was made. Not only is the 
appearance objectionable, but who knows but this pre- 
cipitate matter may contain the very substance which 
should be held in solution, and which should be given in 
divided doses, as dispensed in compounding the prescrip- 
tions of physicians, and not all in a few doses which 
would probably be the case if the deposit was dispensed 
from the last few ounces in the bottle. 

I find in taking a retrospective view of the pharmaceu- 
ticEil literature of this ola and useful drug, licorice, that 
considerable has been written in regard to its properties, 
and the best means of preparing the various preparations 
of it. In the effort to render the medicines palatable in 
these days of pharmaceutical elegance, this root is very 
largely used for masking the taste of bitter drugs, such 
as quinine and other nauseous remedies. Although a 
very ancient drug, it seems to have been entirely over- 
looked for a long time. This peculiar property which it 
possesses is due to the sweet principle, glycyrrhizin, which 
sci» on the gustatory nerves, and deadens their sensi- 
bility. 

Robiquet (in 1809) obtained from the Ucorice root, starch, 
asparagin, albumin, a resinous oily matter, to which the 
slight acrid taste of the root is due, and glycyrrhizin, a 
peculiar sweet principle, which can be obtained by pre- 
cipitation from a strong decoction upon the addition of 
an acid or a solution of bitartrateof potassium. The same 
investigator also found it to contain malic acid. The 
starch m the root can very readily be seen by the use of 
a microscope or by testing a decoction with iodine, when 
the characteristic blue color is produced. 

In 1876, Roussin found the sweet principle to be present 
in the root in combination with ammonia as glycy rrhizate 
of ammonium, which he obtained pure from the cold infu- 
sion by precipitating with sulphuric acid. It is then 
purified by washing with water, dissolving in strong al- 
cohol, and adding ether, when a blackish mass is thrown 
down. The clear liquid is then carefully mixed with 
smaU quantities of alcoholic solution of ammonia. The 
precipitate is yellowish, very light, and by evaporating 
its aqueous solution, is obtained in brittle, translucent, 
shining scales. 

•Fi»per read at tbe annual meetlnR of the Amer. Fharm. Aasoo. in Cincin- 
nati. 



The * * Pharmacographia " says : * * When glycyrrhizin 
is prepared from a decoction of the root, by precipitation 
with a solution of cream of tartar, or basic acetate of 
lead, then washed with diluted alcohol, and dried, it is an 
amorphous, yellow powder, possessing a strong bitter- 
sweet taste, and an acid reaction. It forms with hot 
water a solution which gelatinizes on cooling, does not 
reduce alkaline tartrate of copper, is not fermentable, and 
does not rotate the plane of polarization. 

In 1851, Gorup-Besanez found g:lyzyrrhizin prepared in 
a similar manner to that of Roussin to have the composi- 
tion Cs4Ht<O0, to be soluble in hot water, alcohol, and 
ether, and on boiling with dilute acids to be split into glu- 
cose, and a bitter resinous substance named glyzyrretin, 
which is insoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol and 
alkalies. By fusing it with potassa, Weselsky and Bene- 
dikt (1876) obtained paraoxybenzoic acid, CTHgOt. 

The above embraces the principal literature bearing 
upon the pharmacy of the drug. You have, no doubt, no- 
ticed that the alkalies readily dissolve glycyrrhizin, the 
principal substance to be obtained in making the galeni- 
cal preparations of the root. Pharmacist^, therefore, 
should not lose sight of this important point, and formu- 
late a good working menstruum accordingly. 

I have found after several trials of mixtures of alcohol 
and water, or alcohol, glycerin, and water in various pro- 
portions, tnat the results obtained in the completed extracts 
were not altogether satisfactory. A 12-per>cent alcoholic 
menstruum will not keep the finished product. I have 
noticed fermentation to set in after standing two or three 
months during summer, which caused precipitation; the 
precipitate, upon examination, was found to be princi- 
pally glycyrrnizin. But by the addition of the ammonia 
to the menstruum, very good results were obtained. Cer- 
tainly a decided improvement over the old formula of the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1870, which does not contain any al- 
kali. I have found that the preparation contained a 
much larger amount of the sweet principle; besides, no 
precipitation of the finished product was observed to any 
extent six months after being manufactured. The sweet- 
ness of the extract bein^ so much stronger, the slightly 
acrid taste of the root is scarcely perceptible, thus mak- 
ing it more desirable as a fiavoring ingredient in cough 
remedies, and concealing the taste of bitter medicines, for 
which purpose it is frequently prescribed by physicians. 
The formula for the fiuid extract of the Phannacopoeia of 
1880 iH very good, with the exception that too much water 
- of ammonia is used. There is one and a half ounces in 
each pint, and in all my experience and observation I 
have found one ounce sufficient. At least, very excellent 
and satisfactory results were obtained, and this was only 
determined after repeated experiments were made with a 
view of finding out the smallest amount of ammonia it 
was necessary to use. I also recommend the addition of 
glycerin to the- menstruum, as the finished product is 
much hcmdsomer and continues to remain so. By the im- 
proved, formula which the writer herewith furnishes, if the 
material operated upon is good, and the process carefully 
managed in every particular, a perfectly reliable and sta- 
ble fluid extract can be made. 



EXTRAOTUM GLTOTRRHIZJB rLUIDUM. 

(Fluid Extract of Licorice Root.) 

Take of Licorice Root in moderately fine powder, 16 
troy ounces; Glycerin, 3 fiuidounces; Alcohol, Water, 
Water of Ammonia, sp. gr. 0.960, of each, a sufficient 
quantity. 

Mix 5 fiuidounces of alcohol, 3 fiuidounces of glycerin, 
7 fiuidounces of water, and 1 fluidounce of water of am- 
monia. Moisten the powdered drug with the menstruum, 
pack in a cylindrical percolator, cover the surface, and 
pour on the remaining portion of the menstruum, and 
when percolation commences, close the orifice with a 
cork, then cover the percolator to prevent evaporation, 
and set it in a moderately warm place for two days, 
after which the cork is removed and diluted alcohol 

Soured upon the top and percolation continued. The 
rst 12 fiuidounces which are obtained are reserved, and 
percolation continued until 12 fiuidounces more have 
passed, which are carefully evaporated to 4 fiuidounces. 
when the two portions are mixed. After standing two 
or three days, it is filtered through paper. 

Ground Ointment Medicaments. 

BY JOSEPH FEIL, PH.G., OF* CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Who, in the daily round of prescriptional duties, has 
not hoped, desired, and prayed for easier methods in mak- 
ing ointments? 

We claim to be progressive, and yet we follow the same 
method of making unctuous preparations as were prac- 
tised by Oalen and, maybe, a thousand years before djb 
time. 

The innovation I propose has nothing startling about it, 
nor will it tend to mcrease expenses, m fact it should ve 
duce them. 

What we want is, groimd ointment medicaments, so 
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that we can almoBt instantly mix them with our oint- 
ment bases, save time, and have much handsomer-looking 
p re parations. 

We know the main difficulty in making this class of 
Galenicals lies in getting the medicament in a very fine 
state of division. This is a laborious and time-taking 
operation, and time — at least with some pharmacists -is 
money; now what I propose is, let the pharmacist get a 
small paint null and proceed as mentioned further on, or 
mduce our ever-wil]mg-to-accommodate*us friends, the 
ubi<iuitous manufacturing chemists, to put on the market 
a line of ground ointment medicaments such as zinc 
oxide, lead carbonate, yellow and red mercuric oxide, 
ammoniated mercury, etc., ground in benzoinated cotton- 
seed oil. 

The value of this base for the purpose is, that less is 
required than if a more solid one is used, its practical 
tendencjT to rancidity or other form of decomposition is 
nil, and it requires only one-fifth the weieht of the chemi- 
cal to firet it in proper condition for use; that is to say, fcr 
example, if it were desired to make five ounces of zinc oxide 
ointment, for the one ounce zinc oxide one and one-fifth 
ounces of the ^und preparation would be required, 
and then sufficient of the required base to make five 
ounces. 

These ground medicaments could be put on the market 
in collapsible tubes containing two or four ounces each, 
or half and one pound patent painters' cans; the cost of 
grindinic would be small, and the saving to the pharma- 
cist in time would be great. Besides, an ointment made 
from such ground chemical or drug would certainly be 
better and smoother than any the pharmacist could make 
from ordinary drugs used for this purpose as found in the 
open market. 

Uquor GuttarFeroho. Solution of Gutta-Percha. 
Traumatioin.'*' 

BY J. M. GOOD, ST. LOUIS. 

Query XIV.— What is the best means of clarifying 
liquid gutta-percha ? A better one than the present ofio- 
cinal one is desired. 

The officinal process for this preparation, as is well 
known by all who have tried it, is entirely unsatisfactoiy, 
and hence the demand of the query for a bettw one. 

The limited use which it has had is, to a great extent, 
responsible for the per]>etuation of the process, through a 
number of decades which has ^ven such an indifferent 
result. Yet, in opposition to this, it may be stated that 
an inferior article would necessarily find little favor. 

A good article used as a simple, external coating pos- 
sesses merits not fully appreciated, but more recently it 
has come to be frequently prescribed as an excipient for 
chrysarobin, salicylic acid, and other substances used in 
the treatment of skin diseases. 

The sample which I here present, and which is clear 
even to brilliancy, was prepared by myself, by a process 
which is neither new nor startling. 

It is to take of gutta-percha, select and cut into shreds, 
4 parts, chloroform, 96 parts. Put the chloroform into a 
wide-mouthed bottle, add the gutta-percha, and agitate 
frequently until dissolved. Then filter. 

The first criticism on the officinal formula is that the 
amount of gutta-percha ordered is too great; the solution 
is so thick that the carbonate of lead is deposited dowly 
and with difficulty. If, eventually, a product is obtained 
which has some degree of transparencv, it is too thick for 
satisfactory use. To clarify the liquid so that it may be 
rendered transparent is the next desideratum. This step 
is simplified somewhat by the first modification of the 
formula. 

Filtration has heretofore been considered impracticable, 
and for even a quite dilute solution we must still regard 
the ordinary filter but poorly adapted, but, fortunately, 
Thomas Stewart, of Philadelphia, with his ** patent textile 
ffitering paper," comes to our relief, and furnishes us with 
a filter which answers every requirement of the case. 
The apparatus for filtering must be closed and adapted for 
volatile liquids. That known as the '* Mohr & Bed wood ^* 
device, and described in the different works on pharmacy, 
is simple and convenient. 

A quick and easy way to prepare this solution is to dis- 
solve the dentists' white, purified gutta-percha in chloro- 
form, but the objection to this is the cost of the purified 
article, it being quoted at about $1 an ounce, while a good 
article of ^tta-percha may be purchased for $2 a pound. 
A good article of traumaticin may be purchased for t2.75 
per pound. The actual cost of it, prepared as I have 
shown you, is less than 75 cents a pound. A sample in my 
possesfidfon, purchased from a reliable firm, left, upon 
evaporation, 4 per cent of pure gutta-percha. 

This is apparently the same strength as what I have 
prepared. It is in reality abopt i per cent stronger. The 
niter which I used was counterpoised, and on weighing 
the dried deposit on the filter, the gutta-percha, although 
the beet that could be obtained in the form of chips, was 

« Fiper tMd at the J^nntH Meeting of the Amer. Flwnn* A«soq. at Odii- 
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found to contain 10 per cent of impurities. If 6 per cent 
instead of 4 be employed, the solution could still be i^adily 
filtered, I think. Decimal proportions, where they can 
appropriately be employed, are the most acceptable, but 
the actual strength of the officinal solution can be left for 
future experiment. 

Agents Ibr Making Hydro-alooholic or AqueouB Solu- 
tions of VolatUe Oils, eto.'» 

BT DR. OHAS. O. OUBTIIAN, ST. LOTT18. 

For the purpose of obtaining officinal solutions in water 
of a variety of essential oils, camphor, etc., various pro- 
cesses have been devised so as to secure not only a full 
saturation, but at the same time a perfectly clear and 
limpid product. In case of the aromatic waters, distilla- 
tion gives certainly a very good result, superior in many 
instances to the solutions of previouslv distilled oils, but 
it is on the one hand somewhat troublesome and expen- 
sive, while on the other hand it does not always avoid 
turbidity, arising from too great an abundance of the aro- 
matic oil. To obtain, in a short time and at trifling ex- 
pense, an aromatic water of full strength and thoroughly 
clear, it was formerljr the practice to mix the oil with 
magnesia (so as to divide it into very smidl particles, and 
thereby render it more readily soluble), and after addition 
of the water to filter it. The product thus prepared is 
certainly quite clear and well saturated, but objectionable 
from the presence of magnesia in solution, which renders 
the aromatic water less suitable as a solvent for diver 
nitrate, etc. In the last pharmacopoeia, cotton is directed 
as absorbent and distributor of the substances to be dis- 
solved, and it yields excellent results, so far as clearness 
and saturation are concerned, but complaints have been 
made that slimy flakes of fungoid ^wtnsare more likely 
to occur in waters prepared by this method. To obviate 
such a deterioration. Dr. Hoffmann has proposed the use 
of finely powdered talcum, while others have used precip- 
itated calcium phosphate, and others again the silicious 
material composed principally of fossil diatoms, and 
known under the name of kieaelguhVy or diatom earth, 
erroneously called infusorial earth. * At the request of Mr. 
J. M. Good, of this city, who kindly supplied me with 
specimens of materials from various sources, I made a 
series of experiments as to their relative value, not only 
for the prepetration of medicated waters, but also for the 
clarification of various fruit juices and elixirs in whictf' 
vegetable acids, ammonium citrate, etc., are among the 
ingredients. It soon became evident that calcium phos- 
phate is not very suitable for the latter i)urpose, as quite 
a quantity is dissolved by the vegetable acids. Even aqua 
cinnamomi, if prepared with its aid, while of beautinil, 
clear appearance, left on evaporation and ignition upon 
platinum foil, a considerable permanent residue. 

Different specimens of talcum, procured from various 
sources after washing with dilute hydrochloric acid, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hoffman's directions, were unexception- 
able for the preparation of aromatic waters. When tr^ted, 
however, with tartaric or citric acid or ammonium cit- 
rate, iron passed into solution. To remove this more 
completely than bv simple washing, 100 parts of talcum 
were boiled for a snort time with a mixture of 100 parts of 
dilute hydrochloric acid, U. S. P., and 400 parts of distilled 
water. The turbid mixture was allowed to settle, the 
liquid decanted, and the residue again boiled for a few 
mmutes with a like quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
of about one-half the strength of the foregoing. After 
standing and decanting the acid, water was added to the 
residue and thoroughly shaken up with it, and the decan- 
tation repeated several times until a specimen of the water 
poured off did no longer give the Prussian-blue reaction 
for iron with potassium ferrocyanide. The moist talcum 
was then thrown upon a filter, and washed out with dis- 
tilled water untU the removal of all the hydrochloric acid 
was indicated by a failure of the filtrate to produce a 
cloudiness with silver nitrate. 

Talcum thus prepared forms a most efficient and unex- 
ceptionable material, not only for the preparation of aro- 
matic waters, but also for the clarification of various acid 
materials entering into the composition of elixirs, etc. 
Not the least trace of permanent residue can be found 
after filtration through it in solutions of vegetable acids 
or ammonium citrate. 

The next experiments were made with silicious earth 
from two sources, the "kieselguhr," from Oermany, and 
^' diatom earth, ^' from Virginia. Both of these contained 
large quantities of iron, the Yinnnia specimen more than 
double that of the German. They were purified in the 
same manner as the talcum, but required much longer 
boiling before being freed from iron. After purification, 
they were used for the preparation of aromatic waters. 
They yielded excellent results so far as clarification is con- 
cernea, but did not appear to absorb quite so much oil, so 
that the same quantify of oil requires about 10 per cent 
more of kieselguhr than of talcum, while the Virginia 
specimen proved even somewhat less absorbent than the 
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Qerman. Treatdd with organic acids and ammonium 
citrate, they yielded nothing to them. 

On comparing the different materials experimented 
with, it is evident that thoroughly purified talcum stands 
at the head of the list. Next comes German kieselguhr, 
which fully equals talcum in its excellent results, hut re- 
quires tobe emploTod in somewhat larger quantity. Nearlv 
equal to this stands the Richmond diatomaceous material, 
wliile calcium phosphate is not eligible. In the short time 
allowed for observation, no slimy flakes of fungoid growth 
were developed in any of the specimens. 

St. Louis, Mo., Ausust, 1887. 

Bismuth and Potassium Oitrate.* 

BY JOSEPH FEIL, PH.Q., CLBVELAIH), OHIO. 

Whether soluble bismuth salts possess the therapeutic 
value of the insoluble salts or not, the fact is evident that 
such a soluble compound has been used for a sufficient 
length of time to prove at least by its continued and 
somewhat increased demand that it possesses some valu- 
able and positive medicinal value. 

The objections to tho bismuth and ammonium citrate 
are its aptness to lose anunonia, and hence to be rendered 
somewhat insoluble, and the still greater one of requiring 
an excess of aqua ammoniae to keep it in solution, and 
hence rendering medicinal substances requiring a neutral 
or acid solution, and usually combined with this remedy, 
inert, or throwing them out of solution altogether. 

With the purpose of discovering some bismuth salt 
which shall be soluble in water, neutral to test paper, not 
precipitated by acid or alkali, and easy to be used with 
pepsin, pancreatin and alkaloids, I have instituted some 
two hundred experiments. 

It would be soul-wearying to again go over the ground 
once traversed, although infinitely easier on paper than 
at the laboratorjr table, but it would also serve no pur- 
pose; the conclusion of the work is, however, I modestly 
may expect, of some value to chemistry and pharmacy. 

I searched every available chemical work m two large 
libraries and I found no reference to such a bismuth salt 
as I desired to have. It was astonishing that recent 
standard chemical works, such asBoscoe and Schorlemmer 
and others, do not even mention bismuth and ammonium 
citrate. 

After very many experimental failures, I finally found 
•that bismuth citrate is soluble to a very appreciable ex- 
tent in potassium citrate solution. 

I can state that two parts bismuth citrate and five 
parts potassium citrate will make a clear solution with 
twenty parts water with the aid of a gentle heat. This 
solution will retain its clearness for several days, when a 
deposit of perhaps one-eighth of the mixed salts takes 
place, and the rest remains in solution definitely. When 
about one-third glvcerin is used in place of so much 
water, only one-half the amount of deposit takes place, 
or one-sixteenth of the salts used. I have not yet definitely 
determined the nature of this precipitate. The solution 
shows, on testing, a considerable percentage of bismuth 
salt yet in solution, the deposit, however, shows a lareer 
amount of bismuth salt than two-sevenths, the proportion 
used. The solution is not affected by the addition of or- 
dinary acid, alkaline, or alkaloidal solutions. 

The work required was so much greater tibian I antici- 
pated that I could not complete my experiments. 

The above salt was used in several cases by a Cleveland 
physician, and he found about the same action as from 
the pharmacopoeial bismuth and ammonium citrate. 



Calomel Administered Suboutaneoufily. 

The administration of calomel bj subcutaneous in jec- 
jection, in the treatment of syphilis, has been reported 
upon favorably by Dr. E^recke, who states that he has 
found this method the most certain in its results next to 
inunction {MUnch, Med, Wochen^hr., No. 6, p. 93.) The cal- 
omel is simply suspended in water containing an equal 
weight of sodium chloride, ten per cent of each being 
usually used. Care should be taken to shake the bottto 
before using the mixture^ and after the syringe has been 
filled it should be held with the needle downwards until 
the injection has been made. From one to two grains of 
calomel are injected deep in the gluteal region every five 
or six days. The treatment is also recommended by Dr. 
Carl Hopp (Med, Rec,, July, p. 305), who states that 
depots of calomel are formed at tne point of injection from 
which the perchloride is gradually formed and diffused 
through the system.— Ptorw. Joum, 

Oolored penoUs for writing upon the human skin are 
made in three colors, black, blue and brown, by Johann 
Froscheis, lead pencil manufacturer at Nuremberg. The 
object of these pencils is to serve for anatomical or clin- 
ical purposes, for instance, for marking the extent of the 
exudation in cases of pleurisy. 



Speoimens teom the National Formulary now in 
Course of Preparation.* 

EmULSIO OLEI MORRHUiB. 
EMULSION OF OOD-UVEB OIL. 

I. Irish Mo88 EmuMon of Cod-Liver Oil, 

God-Liver Oil 8 fluidounceB. 

Mucilage of Irish MoBB 5 " 

Syrupof Tola 2 " 

Flavoring a sufficient quantity. 

Water enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Pour the Mucilage of Irish Moss into a suitahle bottle, 
add the Cod-Liver Oil in divided portions, shaking well 
after each addition, and, when a perfect emulsion is 
formed, add the Syrup of Tolu, and Flavoring, and lastly, 
enough Water to make sixteen (16) fluidounces. Finally, 
. shake the whole thoroughly together. 

This emulsion may also be prepared by mixing the 
Mucilage of Irish Moss with the Oil and other ingrementg 
in a mort€ur, or, when larger quantities are to be pre- 
pared, it may be mixed by some mechanical contrivance. 

When Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil is to be kept for some 
time, its deterioration may be retarded by the addition of 
one (1) fluidounce of Alcohol in place of the same quantity 
of Water, after the Oil has been emulsified. 

Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil may also be prepared by any 
other method capable of emulsifying the oiL the following 
being given as examples : 

11. Ac€uyia Emulsion of Cod-Liver OH, 

Cod-Liver Oil 8 fluidounoes. 

Acacia, in fine powder 2 troy ounces. 

Syrup of Tolu 2 fluidounces. 

Flavoring a sufflcieDt quantity. 

Water enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Triturate the Acacia with three and one^aU (3i) /luuf- 
ounces of Water to a smooth paste; then aad the Cod- 
Liver Oil in divided poiiions, triturating .weU until the 
last added portion is thoroughly emulsified. Next add 
the Syrup of Tolu, and the Flavoring, and lastly, enoueh 
Water to make sixteen (16) fluidounces. Finally, mix the 
whole thoroughly together. 

ni. Olyconin Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Cod-Liver Oil 8fluidonnceB. 

Qlyoonin 2} 

SyrupofTolu. 2 *• 

Flavoring a sufficient jniantlfy, 

Water.' enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Triturate the Glyconin in a mortar with the Oil, added 
in small portions at a time, and thoroughly incorporate 
each iK)rtion before adding the next. Then, contmuins 
the trituration, gradually add the Syrup of Tolu, ana 
Flavoring. FinaUy . add enough Water to make sixteen 
(16) fluidounces, ana mix the whole thoroughly together. 

IV . QuiUaja Emulsion of Cod-Liver OH, 

God-Liver Oil 8 fluidounces. 

Tinoture of Quillaja 1 fluidounce. 

Syrup of Tolu. 2 fluidounces. 

Flavoring a sufficient quantity. 

Water enough to make 16 fluidounoes. 

Pour the Tincture into a suitable bottle, then add the 
Ck)d-Liver Oil in portions of about tuH) (2) fluidounces 
each, and shake after each addition until a perfect 
emulsion is made. Next add the Syrup of Tolu cmd the 
flavoring, and lastly, enough Water to make sixteen (16) 
fluidounces. Finally, mix the whole thoroughly together. 

An 86-per-cent Emulsion of Ckxi-Liver Ou may be pre- 
pared by mixing in the manner just described: 

Ckxi-Liver Oil. 8} fluidounoes. 

Tincture of Quillaja 1 fluidounce. 

Syrup of Tolu. i " 

Flavoring a sufficient quantity. 

Note, — Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil made with Quillaja 
should not be dispensed without the direction or consent 
of the prescriber. 

Flavoring, — Since no single or compound aromatic can 
be devised which would be acceptable under all circum- 
stances, the selection of the most suitable Flavoring must 
be left to the prescriber or dispenser. Among those 
which are found to be most generally serviceable are the 
following, the quantities given below being intended for 
one (1) pint of finished emulsion, though in some cases a 
smaller or a larger quantity in the same proportions, may 
be preferable: 
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1. Oilof Gaultheria..... 80 5. OUof Gaultheria..... 10 

Oil of Sassafras 10 

a. OU of Oanltheria 16 Oil of Bitter Almond. 2 

Oil of Sassafras 15 

6. *Oil of Gaultheria... 20 
8. Aromatic Spirit (N.F.)XfiO OH of Bitter Almond . 20 



4. Oil of Gaultheria 16 

Oil of Bitter Almond . 2 
Oil of Coriander 2 



7. ♦Oilof Neroli 12 

Oil of Bitter Almond. 12 
OilofCioves 2 



BUZIB FERRI PhOSFHATK, QlTININiB et^Stbyohmin^. 

KLIXIK or PHOBPHATE OF IROK, QT7ININE, AND 8TBTCHNINE. 

Phosphate of Iron (U. S. Ph., 1880). ... 256 grains. 

Citrate of Potassium 82 '' 

Hydrochlorate of Quinine 128 '< 

Sulphate of Strychnine 1^ 

Alcohol 1 fluidounoe. 

Water 860 minims. 

Aromatic Elixir enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Dissolve the Phosphate of Iron and Citrate of Potassium 
in the Water, if necessary with the aid of heat. Add the 
alkaloidal salts to about ten (10) fluidouncea ot Aromatic 
Elixir contained in a bottle; next add the Alcohol, the 
solution of Phosphate of Iron previously prepared, and, 
having shaken tne mixture, add enough Aromatic Mizir 
to make aixteen (16) fluidounces. Finally, filter. 

Ecuihftuidrachm containe 2 grains of Phosphate of Iron^ 
1 grain of ^drochlorate of Quinine^ and rirr grain of 
Sulphate of Strychnine, 

SyRUPUS PaOSPHAtUM COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND 8YRI7P. OF THB PH06PHATBS. 

(Chemical Food.) 

Phosphate of Iron (U. S. Ph. 1880) 128 grams. 

Precipitated Phosphate of Calcium 2&6 '' 

Bicarbonate of Potassium 82 *' 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 82 " 

Phosphate of Ammonium 128 " 

Citric Acid I trov ounce. 

Glycerin 1 fluidounce. 

Phosphoric Acid (50jt) 2 fluidounces. 

Orange Flower Water 3 " 

Tincture of Cudbear 120 minims. 

Sugar 8 troy ounces. 

Water enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Triturate the Precipitated Phosphate of Calcium with 
the Bicarbonate of Potassium and Sodium, the Citric 
Acid, Glycerin, and Orange Flower Water, and graduaUy 
add the Phosphoric Acid, stirriug until solution nas been 
effected. Dissolve the Phosphate of Iron and the Phos- 
phate of Ammonium in four (4) fluidounces of hot Water, 
cool, and add the solution to that previouslv prepared. 
Filter the whole through a pellet of absoroent cotton 
placed in the neck of a fimnel, and receive the filtrate in 
a graduated bottle containing the Sugar. Agitate until 
the latter is dissolved, then add Tincture of Cudbear, and 
lastly, enough Water to make sixteen (16) fluidounces. 

Pkpsinum. 

PEPSIN. 

The digestive principle of the gastric juice, obtained 
from the mucous membrane of the stomach of the ho^, 
prefMired in a dried form, and undiluted with foreign sud- 
stances. In its commercial from, it is usually accom- 
panied by varying proportions of soluble albuminoids or 
peptones, which, themselves, have a sharein its digestive 
action, t 

Assay of Pepsin, I. Preliminary Asaay.— Prepare an 
Acidulated Water by mixing 1 liter of Distilled Water 
with 5 Gm. of Hvdrochloric Acid. Mix 0.1 Gm. of the 
dry and undiluted Pepsin with 0.9 Gm. of Sugar of Milk 
by thorough trituration in a wedgewood mortar. Weigh 
of this mizture four portions of 0.1 Gm. (A), 0.15 Gm. (£r), 
0.2 Qm. (P), 0.4 Gm. (D), respectively, place each portion 
into a wide-mouthed flask or bottle of the capacity of 
about 100 Co., together with 40 C.c. of the Acidulated 
Water, previously warmed, and set the flasks in a water- 
bath the temperature of which is maintained constantly 
at Sl.e^'C. (125'' F.). After twenty minutes, add to the 
contents of each flask 6 Gm. of hard-boiled e^g albumen, 
prepared by boiling fresh eggs for fifteen nunutes, then 
separating the whites and passing this through a sieve 
having 30 meshes to the linear inch. Each portion of 6 Gm. 
of eg^ albumen is to be put into a small warmed mor- 
tar, triturated with a portion of the fiuid from one of the 
flasks, the mixture then transferred to the latter, and the 

* Nob. 6 and 7 hare been added ilnoe the Beport was offered to tbe Associa- 
Uon. 

t This deflnltton has been critldsed as admitting pepsiiis of onknovn mode 
of manufacture, and as practicallr rejecting the offlcaoaL The following has 
been siifnrested as aTOldlng these difilcultles : *' The dlgestlTe, etc., etc., . . . 
prepared in a drj form, and capable of dissolving not leas than MO times Its 
weight of hard-boiled egg albumen, under the conditions prescribed for the 
processor assay below given." If this strength is adopted, then the assajr 
process will have to be altered so as to make the flask D show that 1 pari of 
the pepsin will at leaai digest 500 parts of albumen. That is. the several 
flasks will have to receive the following quantities of the pepsio, previously 
mixed with 9 parts of milk-sugar. A, 0.095; B, O.OB; C, 0.06; 2>, 0.1 Qm. These 
quantities being probably too small, multiples of them nay be taken, and pro- 
portionately norv albumen.' [So. Am. •DnoQ.] 



mortar rinsed with 10 C.c. of warmed acidulated water, 
which is added to the contents of the flask. Keep the 
flasks in the water-bath for thiirty minutes, shaking well 
at intervals of five minutes, and at the end of that time 
note the condition of the egg albumen in the several flasks. 
If the pepsin is of good quality, not more than a few un- 
dissolved flakes should remain in any but the first flask (A) . 
If more than this remains in the fourth flask (D), the 
pepsin should be rejected, as being below the requisite 
standard. 

II. Actual Assay. Having thus ascertained the approx- 
imate digestive power of the. pepsin, and having found 
this to be of satisfactory strengtn, make at least two assays 
in precisely the same manner as just described, but using 
such a proportion of eeg albumen that about one-fourth of 
it will remain undissolved at the close of the experiment. 
Hien throw the contents of the flask upon a muslin 
strainer, drain, transfer the residue to a tared capsule or 
watch-glass, and dry it at lOS"" C. (221*' F.) to a constant 
weight. Multiply the weight of the dry residue by 7.5, to 
find the quantity of moist egg albumen to which it corre- 
sponds, and deduct the product from 6 Gm., to ascertain 
tne quantity dissolved by the pepsin. 

PlBPSIKUU SAOOHARATUM. 

SAOOHABATED PEPSIN. 

Pepsin, dry and ondilafted. . • .a sufficient quantity. 

Sugar of Milk. enough to make 100 parts. 

Triturate as manj parts of the Pepsin as may be found 
to be capable of dissolving^t;6 thousand (5,000) parts of 
ef;g albumen, by the process of assay given under Pep- 
stnumy with enough Sugar of Milk to make one hundred 
(100) parts. 

Cavfbinjb Sodio-Bekzoas. 

somo-benzoatb of oaffeime« 

Caffeine 50 parts. 

Benzoate of Sodium 50 <' 

Alcohol a sufficient quantity. 

Triturate the (Caffeine with the Benzoate of Sodium alid 
a sufficient quantity of Alcohol to make a smooth paste, 
and dry this by exposure in a moderately warm place. 

The product contains 50 per cent of caffeine, and is solu^ 
ble in about two parts of water. 

INTUSUM Gentians Oohpositum FoRrnis. 

STBONQEB CX>MPOUin> INFUSIOK OF GEMTIAK. 

Gentian 3 troy ounces. 

Coriander ^ troy ounce. 

Bitter Orange Peel | ** '* 

Diluted Alcohol enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Beduce the dru^ to a moderately fine (No. 50) powder, 
moisten it with Diluted Alcohol, pack it m a percolator, 
and percolate with Diluted Alcohol, until sixteen (16) fluid- 
ounces are obtained. 

Note. — When Infusum OentianoR Compositum is pre- 
scribed, mix 1 volume of this preparation with 3 volumes 
of water. 

TmoTURA Febri CrrRO-OHLOBini. 

TINOTUBE OF OITBO-OHLOBIDE OF IRON. 

{Tasteless Tincture of Chloride of Iron. Tasteless Tine- ' 
ture of Iron.) 

Solution of Chloride of Iron (U. 8. Ph. 1880).. 4 fluidounces. 

Citrate of Potassium 7 tr^jr ounces. 

Alcohol Sflmdounces. 

Water enough to make 16 *' 

Mix the Solution of Chloride of Iron with /our (4) llutid- 
ounces of Water, and dissolve in this the Citrate of ]?otas- 
sium with the aid of a ^ntle heat. Then add the Alco- 
hol, and when the solution has become cold, make up the 
volume with water to sixteen (16) fluidounces. Set the 
product aside in a cold place for a few days, if convenient, 
so that the excess of saune matter may separate. Then 
filter, and pass enough cold Water through the filter to 
restore the original volume. 

Each fluidrachm contains an amount of Iron equivaleni 
to about 7i grains of dry Chloride of Iron (ferric). 

Notc—ThiB preparation is practically identical in the 
strength of iron, but not in the quantity of alcohol, with 
the officinal Tinctura Ferri ChUmdi. 

Stbupus Aomi Hydbiodioi Decolor. 

COLORLESS SYRT7P OF HYDRIODIO AOm. 

Iodide of Potassium 128 grains. 

Hy pophospbi te of Potassium 8 '* 

TartaricAcid 113 " 

Water i fluidounce. 

Diluted Alcohol 1 ** 

Syrup enough to make 16 fluidounces. 

Dissolve the Iodide and Hypophosphite of Potassium in 
one-half (i) fluidounce of Water, and the Tartaric Acid in 
one-half (i) fluidounce of Diluted Alcohol. Mix the two 
solutions in a vial, cork and shake it well, then place it in 
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ice-water for about ten minuteB ; again shake thoroughljr, 
and then filter through a small white filter contained in 
a funnel, the stem of which dips below the surface of 
about fourteen (14) fiuidaunces of Syrup contained in a 
bottle. When the hquid has run through, wash the vial 
and filter with one-M2/(i)j!utdottnoe of Diluted Alcohol, 
added in several portions. Then add enough Sjrup to 
make sixteen (19) jluidounces. Keep the product m well- 
stoppered bottles. 

Note. — This preparation is of about the same strength, 
volume for volume, as theoflBcinal SyrupueAcidi Hydrio- 
dici* 

LiQUOB CUPRI Alkalinus. 

ALKALINE SOLUTIOK OF OOPPEB. 

(Fehling's Solution.) 

I. The Copper Solution, 

Sulphate of Copper, pure 84.689 Om. I 605 fiprains. 

Distilled Water. . .enough to make 500 Co. | 16 fluidounces 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Copper which, before beins 
weighed, should have been reduced to powder and pressed 
between blotting-paper, in a sufficient quantity of Dis- 
tilled Water to produce tne volume required by the cor- 
responding formula above given. 

II. The AJkcdine Solution. 

Tartrate of Potassium and Sodium. .178 Gm. 2,5^ grains. 

Soda (U. S. Ph. 1880) 60 " 2troyounce8. 

Distilled Water. . . .enough to make 500 C.c. 16 fluidounces. 

Dissolve the Tartrate of Potassium and Sodium and the 
Soda in a sufficient quantity of Distilled Water to produce 
the volume requirea by the corresponding formula above 
given. Set the mixture aside imtil the suspended impu- 
rities have been deposited ; then remove the clear solution 
with a siphon. 

Keep both solutions, separately, in small well-stoppered 
vials, in a cool and dark place. For use, mix exactly 
equal volumes of both solutions, by pouring the copper 
solution into the alkaline solution. 

On diluting a small quantity of the mixed reagent with 
about three volumes of Distilled Water, and heating the 
liquid in a test-tube to boiling, it should remain entirely 
clear, without any trace of discoloration or precipitate. 

Of the metric solution, 10 C.c. correspond to 0.06 Gnf. of 
glucose. Of the other solution, 210 minims correspond to 
1 grain of glucose. 

Bmplastbum Piois Liquids CoMPosmm. 

OOMPOUND TAB PLASTER. 

Tar 20 parts. 

Besin 26 *• 

Podophyllum, in No. 60 powder 6 " 

Phytolacca, in No. 60 powder 6 ** 

Sanguinaria, in No. 60 powder 5 ** 

Melt the Besin and Tar together, then stir in the mixed 
powders, and as it cools, mould the mass into rolls, or pour 
it into boxes. 

The Natural History of the Sponge. 

Ik connection with a recent paper on American sponges, 
by Mr. E. M. Holmes^ the Curator of the Museum of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, published in the PIiarTn. Jour. 
(June 4th), the author gives a brief account of the natural 
history and chemistry of the sponge as follows : 

Commercial sponges are coimned, so far as at present 
known, to the Mediterranean and Ked seas, and to the 
waters of the Caribbean islands, Bahaman archipelago, 
and the southwest and west coasts of Florida. Australia, 
however, affords a new form,t and others have been stated 
to be found on the Atlantic coast of Brazil. Those of 
Bermuda, according to Mr. Hyatt, appear to be much 
coarser than those of Key West, and are just about inter- 
mediate between these and those of Australia. 

The species show an extreme susceptibility to vary 
under any change in external conditions, the greatest 
number oi forms and species being produced in tropical 
or subtropical seas, and occurring most abundantly in 
.archipelagos, or off seas bordered by a number of islands 
or long reefs, where the floating food of the sponges be- 
comes concentrated in channelB between the islands; a 
continuous current of aerated water and a plentiful supply 
of food being essential to sponge growth. Temperature 
also affects their geographical distribution, which appears 
to be limited by a mimmum temperature of 55 ** F. ; sponges 
flourishing best where the average aerial temperature in 

* The appeUation " decolor '' (oolorleas) has been put Into the title partiy be- 
cause the syrup, when made br this formula, is piacticaUy colorlen and re- 
mains so for a long time, but onlefly to have some means *of rttaMiie iimifng it 
firom the olBdnal praparation.>-BD. Am. Dbuoo. 

t It has been suggested that the coast of Queensland, inside the great boun- 
daiyreef, must be exceedingly favorable for the growth oi sponges. 



winter is between 63° and 70* F. The nature of the bot- 
tom on which they are found also modifies their growth 
and properties. Mr. Saville Kent points out that no 
sponges of the finest quality have yet been found in seas 
productive of reef corals. Sandy or clayey bottoms and 
river sediment are also |)rejudicial, or any situation 
wherever there is much gritty matter suspended in the 
water; the clearer the water the finer the fibre. The 
depth at which the sponges grow affects greatly the fine- 
ness of the threads and tne strength and elasticity of the 
sponge. The best Turkey cup sponges are fished at a 
depth of not less than 8 to 30 fathoms, some bdng ob- 
tained from a depth of even 40 fathoms. In the American 
waters, sponges are rarely fished below a depth of 5 ^th- 
oms. In Mr. Saville Kent's opinion, it is possible that 
sponges equal to the finest Turkish varieties may yet be 
found in ^eater depths in the Bahamas. 

The variation in the form of the sponge depends in some 
degree on the position and ramification of the oscules, and 
upon the character of the base to which they are at- 
tached, and the force of the current to which they are ex- 
posed, and, possibly, also on the depth at which they 
grow. The cup-shaped sponges are found at the greatest 
depth. When grovring on a sandy or muddy bottom they 
sometimes become loosened, and are known as *' rollers," 
and are recognized commercially by their rounded bases 
and the dark tint of the lower half of the sponge- 

The reproduction of the sponge takes place from the 
egg-like oodies which are found about midsummer in the 
interior of sponges, either aggregated in a sac or scattered 
through the tissue. Each egg contains, inclosed in a thin 
membrane, a substance corresponding to the yolk and 
another like the white of an ordinary egg. The egg in- 
creases in size by segmentation, of its contents, becomes 
oval in shape, forms a covering of delicate cilia, and then 
swims about, ultimately settling down, and aeveloping 
cells at the lower end, which become fixed to the rock, 
when the upper end develops in the form of a nipple, and 
the cilia fall off. The lower end gradually spretuls over 
the rock, the nipple becomes depressed and ultimately 
perforated; this perforation forming the first oscule or 
ezcurrent aperture, smaller incurrent openings or pores 
being formed around it. The development of amoebiform 
particles, and the deposit of fibre leads to the multiplica- 
tion of oscules and pores, or, in other words, to a colony 
of individuals resembling the first, but connected inti- 
mately with each other. The fibres which are formed 
around the oscule in a more or less vertical direction are 
called the primary fibres, and those which connect the 
fibres together, and which appear to originate from the 
primary fibres by a process of budding, are known as the 
secondary fibres. 

In the living sponge, the primary fibres are found to 
shade off like the mouth of a trumpet into the gelatinous 
membrane which forms the outer surface of the sponge. 
The fibre itself consists of concentric layers made up of 
fine fibrillae, These may often be observed at the broken 
end of the fibres under the microscope. In some localities 
the dermal or ezteiior membrane of the sponge is loaded 
with foreign matter, which by the growth of the sponge 
becomes drawn into the trumpet-^iaped end of the nbres, 
and ultimately imbedded in their substance.* Much o! 
the brittleness and coarseness of fibre of inferior sponges 
is due to this cause, and in some degree the dark color 
also, although this is also due to too cold a temperature 
and an unfavorable situation, as in shallow water. The 
reason that the secondary fibres are not usually gritty is 
evident from their not coming in direct contact with the 
external membrane, so that foreign matter cannot readily 
enter their structure. 

The fibre or keratose of which the sponge skeleton is 
formed contains as a principal ingredient a substance 
named spongin, resembling the fibroin of silk in its com- 
position, but differinK from it in not yielding tyrosin 
when heated with sulphuric acid, but only glucosm and 
leucin.f It is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and ammonia, 
but is dissolved slowl v by strong alkalis, and is re-precip- 
itated by dilute acids, out only concentrated acids at- 
tack it. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Add. 

Prof. Laubenheimer recommends the following modi- 
fication of the well-known method of precipitating phos- 
phoric acid by naeans of the analytical magnesia mixture, 
when it is required to estimate phosphoric acid in iron 
preparations. 

Mix the solution of the iron preparation (for instance, 
phosphate of iron) with a 50-per-cent solution of citric 
acid [enough of this should be used to combine with the 
whole of the ii-on present, and to leave an excess] ; then 
add a large excess of concentrated water of ammonia, and 
afterwards test solution of magnesium (see U. S. Ph., p. 
392). Stir well until a precipitate begins to appear. The 
precipitation will be completed withm one hour. — ^After 
Chem. !ZeiU 



* Hyatt, ** BeTiflton of the North Americui Poriferae/* part ii.. p. 488. 
tStadeler,4m.CA«m.P*orm.,cxi.,ia. ' v^^,vm^ 
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Iodoform Emulsion with Glyoerin. 

Whkn iodoform is required to be suspended in glycerin, 
as it is often demanded m surgical practice, the iodofonn, 
owing to its high specific gravity, rapidly settles to the 
bottom. This may oe remedied, to a certcdn extent, by 
first triturating the iodoform with a mixture of equal 
parts of glycerin and water, and afterwards to incorpo- 
rate with this the glycerin. The latter will keep sus- 
pended with the resulting mixture or emulsion for a sufift- 
ciently long time to permit its being poured out without 
alteration of strength by precipitation. 

Idnimentum Ammonias* 

Pbof. Remington, in a paper read before the Pennsyl- 
vania Phaxm. Assoc. , statra that ammonia liniment, when 
made by the formula of the U. S. Ph., which directs cotton- 
seed oil, will separate into two la^ ers^ as the cotton-seed 
oil is not saponified by mere agitation with ammonia. 
The addition of a little alcohol retards or lessens the sepa- 
ration, but does not entirely prevent it. As the commer- 
cial ohve oil which was formerly directed to be used con- 
sists almost entirely of cotton-seed oil, it is useless to go 
back to the old formula. An imob jectionable preparation, 
however, is obtained by mixing 

Lard Oil 70 parts. 

Water of Ammonia 30 parte. 

Carmine Color. 

Mr. Joseph W. Enqland read a paper before the Penn- 
sylvania Pharm. Association, on the above subject, in 
which he pointed out the unsatisfactory results obtained 
when carmine solution prepared by the ordinary methods 
is added to alkaline or acid liquids. He recommended the 
following as far superior: 

Gsrmine, No. 40 240 at. 

Water of Ammonia 8 fl. os. 

Qlycerin Sfl.oe. 

Water enough to make 8 fl. oz. 

Bub the carmine to powder in a mortar, add first 
enough water of ammonia to make a paste, and gradually 
the remainder so that the carmine m&j dissolve. Next 
add the glycerin, and warm the whole m an evaporating 
di^ untu the excess of ammonia has evaporated; finally 
add enough water to make 8 fi. oz. 

The color of this solution is ruby red, and not darkened 
by ammonia. 

Borio Add as an Antiseptio. 

In reply to a q[uerv of the New York State Pharm. Asso- 
ciation, reganling the alleged development of *^ microbes'' 
or *' germs *' in a saturated aqueous solution of boric acid 
made with distilled water. Dr. R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, 
reported that in a series of test-liquids prepared for the 
purpose, which were examined from time to time, he has 
tidied to find any microbes which coidd have developed 
therein. A recent saturated solution of boric acid, pur- 
pNosely infected withiihe ** fungoid growth " from a solu- 
tion of sulphate of strychnine, did not develop any more 
of it, but tne boric acid was unable to kill it entirely. A 
saturated or 4-per-ccnt solution of boric acid has been 
found, in general, to render the lower organisms inert or 
inactive, though it has been shown that they are not 
absolutely destroyed. The chief effect probably is to 
render them incapable of multiplication. Wounds treat- 
ed with boric acid exhibit healthy granulations, without 
any signs of putrefaction, but the pus may contain many 
micrococci, ^oric acid, therefore, is an antiseptic, but 
neither a disinfectant nor a germicide. 

Bztraot of Vanilla. 

Mb. Clat W. Holmes reports, in a paper read before 
the New York State Pharm. Association, that he finds 
from a series of carefully conducted experiments, that in 
making extract of vanilla, the most satisf actorv product 
is obtamed b^ emploving the pulp of vanilla beans (de- 
prived of the rind) ana a menstruimi consisting of 3 parts 
of deodorized alcohol and 1 part of water. The extract 
may be obtained by maceration. The author believes that 
whde the rind contributes much to the '' body " of the ex- 
tract, the pulp contains most of the fikvor. 

[Note.— In our experience, a very superior extract of 
vanOla mav be obtamed by digesting vanilla beans, pre- 
viously reduced to a moderately coarse powder, with the 
aid of twice their weight of sugar, in an iron cylinder or 
strone can, capable of standing considerable pressure, 
with aUuted alcohol, at a temperature of at least ITG** F. 
If the can or cylinder will stand it--and this fact should 
be carefully ascertained beforehand— it is best to immerse 
the can into a boiler or kettle in which water is kept at a 
boiling temperature. The digestion should be continued 
for at least 24 hours, and the longer it can be continued 
afterwards the better for the result. A balsam of Peru 
can may serve for this purpose, but it must be tested for 
its resistance to pressure.— £d. Am. Dr.] 
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EDITORIAL. 



rilHB notable event in pharmaceutical circles during 
-L September was the meeting of the ''A. P. A.'' at 
Cincinnati. We devote the greater portion of this num- 
ber to a report of the proceedings and to the text of many 
of the papers. Pireceding the meeting, some of our co- 
temporaries were greatly excited over the disclosures of 
bad management, if not of absolute peculation or fraud, 
which they predicted, but the reports which we have re- 
ceived thus far make it appear that the meetings of the 
Association were never more harmonious, and its finances 
never so fiourishing as at present. 



Tk August, 1886, we made the foUowingsuggeetionrelative 
-^ to the reorganization of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation : 

'^The present state of the affairs of the N. R D. A. 
should serve to point out to the American Pharmaceutical 
Association its opportunity for advancing the interests of 
pharmacy generaJly. Had there existed in the composi- 
tion of the more scientific body some provision for discus- 
sion and action upon matters that are purely questions of 
trade policy, the former association would, probably, never 
have come into existence. There ar^ now many reasons 
why it ma^ be desirable to provide for the consideration 
of such topics as they may from time to time be presented, 
even if it involves the addition of another day to the ses- 
sion, or greater attention to economy of time by condens- 
ing certain reports into abstracts to be presented at the 
meeting, while the detailed reports may oe postponed for 
ofiftcial publication. 

'* There is no good reason why pharmacists should have 
separate organizations for considering trade interests in- 
dependently of other 'matters of a more professional 
nature, ana the truth of this has been sufficiently demon- 
strated during the past two years by the appointment of 
nearly the same persons as representiatives in the A. P. A. 
and N. R. D. A., and the coincidence of time and place of 
meeting for both bodies.'' 



4 PERUSAL of the report of the meeting this year shows 
-^ that our suggestion has been adopted, with the addi- 
tional improvement of a division of the business proceed- 
ings into sections, each electing its chairman pro tern. 
This arrangement wUl certainly give the greatest flexi- 
bility to the organization, and enable two or more sections 
to be in session at the same time if the occasion demands. 
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It will also relieve the president and secretary of the 
Association of some portion of their lahors, and develop 
the talent for directing the business of the Association in 
a larger proportion of its members. 



THE change in the method of acquiring new members 
promises a very great increase in their numbers. A 
direct invitation on the part of the Association would 
appear to demand but little personal solicitation to render 
it effective, and we shall be greatly disappointed if the list 
of active members is not doubled at the next meeting. 



AMOKO the many occasions for congratulation attending 
the meeting at Cincinnati, one of the chief is the 
choice of Prof. J. U. Lloyd to the presidency. The Asso- 
ciation could not have a better oflScer to organize its busi- 
ness under the new regime. When President Lloyd has 
worked out the details, his successor will find but little 
left to be accomplished in that direction. 



Selections Drom the National Formulary. 

AT the last meeting of the American Pharm. Associa- 
tion, the National Formulary Committee submitted 
their report, announcing the completion of their work in 
all its important details, and submitted some specimens 
of formulae, to show the condition in which they would 
be printed unless some better substitute woiild be offered 
previous to going to press. 

Among these specimens there are several which tried 
the patience of the Committee in a severe manner. It 
was, for instance, exceedingly difiScult to come to a satis- 
factory decision as to the kinds of emulsions to be intro- 
duced, some advocating only one (and frequently differ, 
ing in .their choice of this one from each other). The 
Committee finally concluded to adopt the process which 
is least likely to fail in the hands of even the less experi- 
enced, as the principal one, but to give also formulas for 
others. 

Regarding the former bugbear of elegant pharmacy, 
viz., the elixir of the phosphate of iron, quinine, and 
strychnine, the formula here offered is believed to be the 
very best that can be devised. It is exceedingly simple, 
and not liable to failure. 

The formula of the compound syrup of phosphates has 
also been greatly improved by the addition of phosphate 
of ammonium, the suggestion of which is due to Mr. 
BouiUion, of Brooklyn. The process will be found easy 
and satisfactory. 



Attention is called to the fact that the Committee on 
National Formulary will be glad to receive criticisms or 
proposed improvements upon the formulse presented in 
their report (see page 194), if these are sent to them previ- 
ous to the 15th day of October. Communications may be 
directed to any meinber of the Committee, or to the 
Chairman of the Formulary Committee, care of College 
of Pharmacy, 209-211 East 23d street. New York. 



Harmftd iSfibcts of Kerosene Stoves.— Dr. D. F. Lin- 
coln, in a letter to the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal^ narrates a personal experience in Savannah with a 
kerosene stove. In a room containing 1,100 cubic feet of 
air space, he introduced a kproeene stove for heating pur- 
poses, being able to raise the temperature by its means 
eighteen degrees. Although there was some odor, never- 
theless he did not experience any personal discomfort. 
One evening he noticed that the reading lamp was dim. 
the flame having shrunk to half its size, when he carriea 
it into the entrjr, it burned brij^htly. He subsequently 
tested the air with Walpert^s au:-te!sting apparatus, and 
found the amount of carbonic acid had reached sixty- 
seven parts per thousand, the normal amount being three 
or four parts. Each of tne two burners in the stove was 
four inches in length, and generated as much carbonic 
acid as eight or ten common lamps. In a well-built house 
with tight doors the effect might be doubled. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ muai be received 
by the 5th of the numih, and must in every ease be 
CLoeompanied by the name and addrees of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor, but not for pubiieaiion. 



No. 2,017.->Babber Flasters (Ohio). 

Thelast Committee of Revision of theU. S. Pharm., among 
other matters, considered the advisability of introducing 
a rubber plaster, or at least a basis for one,into the phar- 
maoopceia, but it soon became evident that no practical 
formula could be devised for working on the sniall scale. 
In fact, a homogeneous and handsome plaster having a 
rubber base cannot be made without the use of heavy ma- 
chinery. At the last meeting of the Pennsylvania Pharm. 
Assoc.. Dr. J. J. Edmondson read a paper on the subject, 
in which he stated that the mere addition of solutions of 
caoutchouc to ordinary plaster masses does not render 
the latter more adhesive. But a good base may be made 
by mixing prepared caoutchouc 2 parts, with 1 part each 
ot Burgundy pitch and olibanum. The prepared caout^ 
chouc is obtained by soaking the crude commercial 
rubber in hot water, crushing it between corrugated 
rollers, washing with water, drying, and then soft«ung 
it by passing it between smooth rollers, when the other 
ingrements may be incorporated with it. The basis thus 
prepared can be further mixed, b^ means of heavy loUers, 
with resins, extracts, etc., as demred, and the mass may 
then be spread, but requires spedal machinery for this. 

No. 2,018.— Oleoresin of Male Fern (E. O. D.). 

'* What can I do with the sediment which collects at the 
bottom of bottles containing 'oil of male fern.' I have 
several original bottles in stock which persist in deposit- 
ing this sediment after standing for some time. Can I 
not utilise it after the liquid portion has been poured 
off?" 

You would commit a serious error, if you were to pour 
off and disx)ease the clear liquid portion of the '^oil,^ or, 
more correctly, oleoresin of male fern, since the principal 
tsenicidal constituent, viz., the filicic acid, has to a large 
extent separated from it, and crystallized out It is the 
sediment m this case which represents the most valuable 
and active portion of the medicament. When male fern 
root is extracted with ether, a clear ethereal solution re- 
sults, from which the filicic acid would not separate, were 
it not that the solution is afterwards evaporated and de- 
prived of ether. 

Previous to the appearance of the last U. S. Pharm.. 
sufficient attention had not been drawn to this fact, and 
many pharmacists dispensed the clear portion of the oleo- 
resin, rejecting the sediment. The last pharmacopoeia, 
however (see under Oleoresina Aapidit), states: 

''Oleoresin of Aspidium usually deposits, on standing, 
a granular-crvstalime precipitate. This should be thor- 
oughly mixea with the liqiud portion before use." 

The German Pharm. had omitted to give such direc- 
tions, but the Pharmacopoeia Committee of the German 
Phann. Association has recently reconunended the addi- 
tion of such a passage. 

No. 2,019.— Antipyrine, Benzoic Add, and Camphor. 

Our attention has been drawn to a peculiar phenomenon 
appearing when antipyrine, benzoic acid, and camphor 
are triturated together. The result is a liquid. Our in- 
formant told us that this did not occur when any one of 
the three ingredients was absent. We have, however, 
ascertained, by a simple experiment, that the camphor is 
not at all necessary to produce the reaction. When anti- 
pyrine and benzoic acitt are triturated together in equiva- 
lent proportions (188 parts of antipyrine to 122 parts of 
benzoic acid), a liquid mass results very readily. When 
the relative quantities vary from those just stated, the 
mass turns out more or less liquid in proportion to the 
closeness with which the above figures are approached. 

The resulting liquid contains or constitutes a benzoate 
of antipyrine, which is moderately soluble in water, and 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether. 

When camphor and antipyrine, or camphor and ben- 
zoic acid are triturated togetner, no liquefaction occurs. 

On triturating the .three substances together, the only 
thing noticeable is this, that the liquefaction appears to 
occur a little more speedily. The probable reason is, that 
the liquid compound of benzoic acid and antipyrine has a 
rapid solvent action upon the camphor, and the increase 
in the bulk of limiid mass thereby produced facilitates the 
combination ana solution of the remainder. 

There is no evidence that camphor enters here into a 
combination similar to that which it forms with chloral, 
thymol, and other substances. 

No. 2,020.— Photoxylln (E. 8.). 

Photoxylin is the name of a peculiar kind of gun-oot- 
ton, first prepared in Russia, according to information in 
our possession. It is prepared, as we have hem told, frotti 
a very superior kind of wood-pulp, and fonusheS'a'Collo* 
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dion of very superior cohesive power. This property has 
been recogaizea in European surgical practice^ inasmuch 
as surgical collodion prepared from photoxylm is prefer- 
red by several of the leading continental surgeons. 

Some time ago, we endeavored to have some photoxylin 
imported for experimental purposes^ but we found it im- 
possible to procure it, as the shipping laws prevent its 
being carrira on board of passenger vessels. We have 
since then ascertained that the article is identical with 
'' Mann's OollodiumwoUe " (or Mann's gun-cotton), which 
is sold by the photographic supply houses. If you apply 
to the latter, for instance to Anthony &; Co., or the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Co. of New York, you will be able 
to obtain the article. 

No. S,Qdl.— Preparation of Peroxide of Hydrogen on 
the large SoaLe (W. K. N.). 

Which particular process is used by the different 
makers of peroxide of hydrogen is hot known to us. But 
it is evident that the largest manufacturers of this arti- 
cle, who turn out many toousand pounds a week, cannot 
employ the usual methods quoted m chemical text-books. 
On glancing over the literature of the subiect, we find 
that Duprey's process (Joum. / praki. Chetn., 88, 440) 
appears to have the best chance or being employed on a 
large scale, at least among those which have been pub- 
lished. The process is as follows : 

A rapid stream of carbonic acid gas is conducted 
through cold water, and to it are gradually added small 
portions of peroxide of barium reduced to an impalpable 
powder. According to Otto, it is preferable to use the 
hydrated peroxidu of barium, which is obtained as fol- 
lows: Finely powdered peroxide (dioxide) of barium, or 
the commerciEd so-called hydratea peroxide, is added to 
dilute hydrochloric acid, until the latter is nearly satu- 
rated. The solution is filtered and cooled, and then mixed 
with just enough solution of baryta to precipitate the for- 
eign oxides ana silica, and to produce a small precipitate 
of nydrated peroxide of barium. It is then again filtered, 
and bv addition of concentrated solution of baryta, the 
hydrated peroxide of barium precipitated in a crvstaJline 
state. This may be preserved in a moist condition for a 
long time without spoiling, provided it is kept in air-tight 
vessels. 

The products of the reaction are insoluble carbonate of 
barium and a solution of hydrogen peroxide. When a 
considerable amount of the former has been produced, it 
is allowed to deposit, the clear solution removed, and the* 
process continued as before. The liquid must be kept 
cold, towards the end, by the application of ice, and care 
must be taken that there is always an excess of carbonic 
acid gas, which should keep the precipitate as it forms in 
suspension and prevent it from settling to the bottom. 
The small amount of barium which remains finally in so- 
lution as bicarbonate mav be precipitated by the addi- 
tion of a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid. A small 
excess of the latter is an advantage, as it will cause the 
product to keep better. 

The advantage of this method is that^it does not require 
any filtration, and that it furnishes a perfectly pure pro- * 
duct- if the hydrated peroxide of barium has been used. 
A vital condition of success is to add the peroxide in 
small quantities at a time, and if it is in a dry condition, 
to have it in the finest possible powder. 

The preparation of peroxide of barium on the large 
scale, for the purpose of employing the product in the 
manufacture of hydrogen peroxide, is carried on by pass- 
ing moist atmospneric air, freed from carbonic acid ^as, 
over anhydrous baryta raised to faint redness in iron 
retorts. 

No. 2,022.— Brilliantine (D.). 

We are unable to give the composition of the particular 
brand of brilliantine you mention. A good preparation is 
the following: 

Castor Oil 3 parts. 

Olycerin 1 part. 

Alcohol 10 parts. 

Flavoring q. s. 

A more dense preparation, more of the nature of a poma- 
tum is produced by mixing: 

Veal Fat 4oz. 

Spermaceti 2 ** 

CaatorOil 2 " 

and adding suitable aromatics, for instance, 30 drops of 
oil of bergamot and 2 drops of oil of clove. 

No. 2,023.— Camphorated Dover's Powder (Junior 
Clerk). . 

This isa prep£«»ation introduced by the eclectics, and 
also called Eclectic Dover's Powder. It is composed of 

Opium, powdered 30 grains. 

Ipecac, powdered 60 ** 

cSunphor, _powdered 120 " 

Cream of Tartar, powdered 480 " 

Mix thoroughly. 

Every 23 grains contain 1 $ra|n of opium. TbQ av^ra^e 
dose is about 10 grains. 



No. 2,024.— Mouth Wash (Ana). 

We have already once before in this volume given a 
formula for a pleasant, refreshing mouth wash, but as we 
did not state the exact proportions to which the alcoholic 
solution of oils should be diluted, we will give the formula 
in detail: 

Safrol 860 min. 

Oil of PinuB Pumilio l-^o •* 

" " OoraQao U'O " 

" " Vetivert tf drops 

" " Wintergreen 13 *• 

" " Apiae, »azony 34 *• 

" '' Rose-Oeianium 6 " 

Deodorized Alcohol 24 fl. oz. 

Syrup 4 " 

Water enough to make 96 ** 

Phosphate of Calcium q. s. 

Dissolve the Oils in the Alcohol, gradually add the 
Syrup and Water, constantly shaking; then incorporate 
the Phosphate of Calcium and filter through a wetteu fil- 
ter, returuing the first portion until it nms off clear. 

No. 2,025.— Copaiba Emulsion (Junior Clerk). 

This inquirer asks, what plan gives the best satisfaction 
in making a copaiba emulsion, and is at the same time the 
most expeditious. 

As the writer mentions acacia in his letter, we presume 
he would prefer this as the emulsifying a^nt. In this 
case, the balsam of copaibamaybeemulsinedbv triturating 
2 parts of powdered acacia in a mortar with 3 parts of 
water, and then adding 4 parts of balsam of copaiba in 
portions, and continuing the trituration until the emulsion 
is completed. The above proportions are the most suit- 
able for preparing the emulsion proper. If more water or 
balsam is wanted in the mixture, they may be subse- 
quently added, though, if too much is addea, the finish- 
ed emulsion will not xeep as long as it otherwise would. 

A very simple method of emulsifying balsam of copaiba 
is by means of tincture of quillaja, which, for this pur- 
pose, is best prepared in the lollowing manner: 

Quillaja, in fine chips 8 tr. <»z. 

Alcohol 16 fl. *• 

Water enough to make 48 fl. '* 

Place the miillaja in a suitable vessel with 2 pints of 
water, andboufor 15 minutes; then strain and addenough 
water through the strainer to make the strained decoc- 
tion, when cold, measure 2 pints. Pour this into a bottle 
containing the alcohol, let the mixture stand 12 hours, and 
filter it tlm)ugh paper. 

A fluidounce of this tincture will readily emulsify 4 
fluidounces (and even more) of balsam of copaiba. The 
more water is added to this emulsion, the sooner will it 
separate, but it may be readily restored by shaking. 

No. 2,026.— Tasting Urine for Morphine or Opium 
Ck>n8titue&t8 (D. £. and 8. £.). 

When opium or morphine has been taken in rather large 
doeeSj and for some tune, their detection in the urine is 
not difficult. If, however, the drug or the alkaloid have 
been given in small doses, ahd not in frequent intervals, 
it is often difficult to detect them. [Of course, opium, as 
such, cannot be detected in the urine, but the presence of 
certain constituents of it usually furnishes a clue to the 
fact that it has been taken.] 

Among the many constituents of ooium, there are two 
from whose simultaneous presence in tne urine it is safe to 
judge that opium has been taken or administered. These 
two substances are meconic acid and meconine. If only 
. meconic acid were found in the urine, it would be unsafe 
to conclude that opium has been taken, because meconic 
acid may have been introduced into the organism in other 
combination, for instance, as bimeconate of morphine. 

If morphine alone is to be looked for, irrespective 
whether opium or the alkaloid itself has been taken, it is 
necessary to separate the latter in as pure a condition as 
possible. This may be accomplished by means of amylic 
alcohol in the following manner. 

Evaporate the urine to one-fourth, add to it four times 
its volume of alcohol containing about two per cent of 
sulphuric acid, and set it aside for twenty-four hours. 
Filter and evaporate, or distil off the alcohol. Allow the 
remaining liquid to cool, and filter, washing the filter 
with a little water. 

We have now an acid liquid which can be examined, if 
required, for meconine, meconic acid, and morphine. 

If it is our object to search only for morphine, we shake 
the add filtrate last obtained witn successive portions of 
purified, colorless amylic alcohol, until this ceases to be- 
come colored. This treatment removes substances 
which would subsequently affect the purity of the 
morpbine still to be extracted. The aqueous liquid 
is then rendered alkaline with ammonia and shaken 
with hot amylic alcohol, which is removed and evapo- 
rated. If an impure residue remains, the process should 
be repeated, in wnich case it is sometimes useful to reverse 
the method, namely, instead of evaporating the amylic 
solution, to shake it with acidulated water wnich will ex- 
tract the alkaloid from it. The final residue mav then be 
tested for Its ideutity as morphine iu the following 
maimer; 
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1. Transfer a little of the residue upon a watch-glass* 
add to it a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid, erapo- 
rate to drrnees at a temperature not exceeding 120'' F., 
then dissolve it in a few drops of water, and aod a drop 
of very dilute solution of ferric chloride (free from acid). 
This will produce a magnificent blue color. 

2. A drop of nitric acid placed upon a portion of the 
residue, or added to a moderately concentrated solution 
of it, produces an orange-red color, which is destroyed by 
adding sulphide of anmionium, but rendered red-brown 
by stannous chloride. 

3. A few drops of Froehde^s reagent (concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, containing in each cubic centimeter 0.01 Gm. 
of molybdate of sodium or ammonitun, and f reshlv pre- 
pared), when brought in contact even with traces of mor- 
phine, assume at once a magnificent violet color which 
soon turns green, brown-green, and yellow, becoming 
after twenty-four hours bhiish-violet. 

If the whole of the principles above mentioned are to be 
looked for, that is, if the fact of opium having been taken 
is to be established, then the acid liquid, prepared as be- 
fore directed, is first shaken with 2 successive portions of 
benzin (boiling at ITS'" F.). The benzin is evaporated, and 
to the ary residue a few drops of colorless concentrated 
sulphtuic acid are added. This will gradually assume a 
greenish tint, which deepens to red in 24 to 48 hours. If 
this greenish or red solution is cautiouslv and gently 
heated, it will become emerald-green, then blue, violet, and 
lastly again red. 

This reaction indicates the presence of meconine. But 
it is usually obtainable only in cases when toxic doses of 
opium have been taken. In the case of small medicinal 
doses, it often fails, and there remains then only the test 
for morphine and meconic add, the latter of which, how- 
ever, is not a positive proof that opium, as such, has been 
taken, as has already oeen mentioned. 

To detect the meconic acid, the acid liouid which had 
already been shaken with benzin, is next shaken with two 
successive portions (about equal volumes) of amylic alco- 
hol, the amylic solution thoroughly shaken with distilled 
water (which removes traces of other constituents), and 
the washed amylic solution then evaporated to complete 
dryness (in order to dissiimte any volatile acids that might 
have been extracted at the same time). The dry residue 
is treated with a little boiling water, and the solution may 
be tested after cooling at once, or it is preferably neu- 
tralized, while hot, with maeneeia, and passed through a 
small filter which is washedi with a few drops of water. 
The filtrate, if it contains meconic acid (or meconate of 
magnesium, as the case may be), on being treated with a 
few drops of dilute solution of terric chloride, assumes a 
deep blood-red color, which is neither destroyed by hydro- 
chloric acid, nor by boiling (difference from acetic acid), 
nor hj addition of chloride of gold (difference fromsulpho- 
cyanic acid). 

The remaining acid liquid is now still to bo tested for 
morphine. It is first freed from the traces of amylic 
alcohol which retains it in solution, by beingshaken with 
petroleum ether (boiling point below 140'* F.), and after , 
removal of the ethereal Ihyer, rendered alkaline with 
ammonia. It is then immediately sh^en with two suc- 
cessive portions of hot amylic alcohol. The further pro- 
cedure IS the same as that above described, when mor- 
phine alone is looked for. 

No. 2,027.— Cannabin Tannate ( " Meta "). 

The Cannabinum tannicum of Merck has been recom- 
mended and much employed as a hypnotic, in doses of 4 
to 8 (and even up to 16) grains, in cases of simple deepless- 
ness. It can be used where both morphine and chloral 
are contraindicated. Its chemical nature and mode of 
preparation are not yet exactlv known, but Dr. Bemh. 
Fischer, in his useful little work on '^ Die neueren Arznei- 
mittel " (Berlin, 1887), states that the following is probably 
the process, at least in its general features. 

The herb ((Cannabis indica) is first deprived of its poi- 
sonous ethereal oil by distillation; it is then extracted 
with water, and the aqueous extracts mixed with solution 
of neutral acetate of lead, whereby the various tannic 
acids which are present are precipitated as tannates of 
lead. The filtrate is now mixed with basic acetate of 
lead (Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis), whereby the glucosides 
are precipitated as insoluble lead compounds. The latter 
are waiEdied, suspended in water and decomposed by 
hydrosulphuric acid. After further purification they are 
combinea with tannic acid. The commercial tannate of 
cannabin probably contains several glucosides, but it is 
important that the powerful alkaloid tetanine existing in 
cannabis indica should be separated from them. 

The product appears in form of an amorphous, yellow- 
ish or orownish-gray powder of very faint odor of hemp, 
a somewhat bitter, strongly astringent taste, little soluble 
in water, alcohol or ether^ but soluble in warm water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and even in cold alco- 
hol simUarly acidulated. The base, cannabin, appears to 
be closely related to alkaloids, as it may be separated from 
the compound by adding soda to it and dissolving it out 
with ether. 

No. 2,028.— Sulphides of Sodium and Potassium (F.). 
This correspondent draws pur attention to a passage 



which has been published in a recent number of a West- 
em pharmaceutical paper. The passage is as follows: 

'* There is no sulpniae of sodium. It is characteristic 
of sodium and potassium, that they do not form sul- 
phides.'* 

And he asks us to state whether this remark is cor- 
rect. , 

As it stands, it is not correct. In analysis, when the 
several jproups of elements are separated from each other, 
a certam number of them form insoluble sulphides, 
which enables their separation from others. There are 
finally left certain others which do not form inwluble 
sulphides, or may not form sulphides at all under the 
given circumstances, and to this group belong both sodi- 
um and potassium. If the above-quoted passage was in- 
tended to apply to results of analytical me&ods, and 
was meant to convey the idea that there are no insoluble 
sulphides of sodium or potassium which can be thrown 
down as precipitates, it might have been correct. But 
there are well-characterized soluble sulphides of both 
of these elements, which can be obtamed in various 
ways. 

Of potassium and sulphur, not less than five differont 
compounds are known, all of which are soluble in water, 
while those richer in sulphur are also soluble in alcohol. 
Instead of enumerating them here in detail, we will refer 
you to Boscoe and Schorlemmer, '* Treatise on Chem- 
istry," n., 1, 97; 154. Graham-Otto's " Ausf. Lehrbuch d. 
Chemie," 11., 3, p. 240-246; and 444-446). 

No. 2,029.— Angostura Bitters (Melbourne). 

The analyst you mention in your letter has never, to 
our knowledge, published anything relating to the com- 
position of these bitters, wmch are comparatively un- 
known in Europe. The formula of the original '* ^gos- 
tura Bitters '* has never been published ; but the following 
is said to furnish a product resembling it : 

Angostura Bark, Canada Snake Boot (Asarum Cana- 
dense), Serpentaria, Liquorice Root, Cinchona (yellow), 
Taraxacum, Pimenta, each 10 oz. ; CSardamom, 6 oz. ; Gen- 
tian, Balsam Tolu, Orange Peel (sweet), Rhubarb, Gkdan- 
gE^ each 4 oz.; Curcuma, 8 oz. ; Nutmeg, Coriander, 
Catechu, Wormseed, each 2 oz. ; Caraway, Cinnamon, 
each li oz. ; Red Saunders, H lb. Grind all the solid 
substances together and macerate them during a fort- 
night in 50 gallons of diluted alcohol ; then add 30 lbs. of 
honey, and lastly filter. 

As will be seen, the preceding formula directs nearly 
every commonly used aromatic. It is probable that a 
much smaller number would make a more agreeable com- 
pound (if *' agreeable *' is the proper word). 

No. 2,030.— Fresoripticm Query (Alabama). 
We are asked what is meant by the following prescrip- 
tion: 



9 PulTis Potass. Garb, et Tartrat., 
FeniSalph. ex 



.&& 5ij. 



M. et fnt. pil. No. xlviii. 

Our correspondent sa^s that he has had this presented 
to him a number of tunes. We presume he filled it 
by disregarding the two words **et Tartrat." If he did 
so, he did exactly right. 

We hold that the words *' et Tartrat." are mis written 
for ** e Tartaro." Formerly, when potash salts were ob- 
tained chiefly from wood-asnes, the commercial carbonate 
of potassium was too impure for medicinal use. A pure car- 
bonate was prepared by igniting the cream of tartar (ar- 
gols) deposited oy wine during fermentation. This vari- 
ety of carbonate of TOtassium used to be designated as 
Potixesii Carbonae e Tartaro^ or Potaseii Carbanas e Tar- 
tart Crystallis, and it is even now prescribed sometimes 
imder this name by old practitioners, or by tiiose who have 
acquired their medical or therapeutic stock of knowledge 
from older books. 

The above prescription is, therefore, ecjuivalent to the 
usual formula for Blaud's pills, with omission of the ex- 
cipient. 

No. 2,031.— Orange Culture in California and Cuba 

(lU. 

We cannot afford the space for a detailed answer of the 
Query of our correspondent, who desires information on 
tne relative qualities of the products (oil, etc.) derived 
from the several localities on this continent where 
oranges are grown, and also on other points connected 
therewith. We will, however, refer him to several works 
which will give him probably all the information that is 
publicly available. Regarding Cuba, we are not ac- 
quainted with any work treating especially on this sub- 
ject. But the work presently to be quoted, by Rev. T. 
W. Moore, may partly cover the ground, we believe: 
"Die Tropische Agrikultur," von Heinrich Sender, San 



Francisco, 8vo, Wismar, 1887. Vol. n., pp. 1-106 h. 
** Treatise and Handbook of Orange Culture in Florida," 
by Rev. T. W. Moore, 12mo, New York (second edition). 
** Reports of the United States Consuls ' (Washington 
published by Government), vol. VI. (No. 82) p. 610; also 
yol.Xn. (No.41i), ^ 
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[Orioinal Communication.! 
TRIACANTHINE. 

BT ABBAHAM L. HBTZ, PH.Q. 

SOMB time ago, I received copies of the Medical Record 
(New York), in which there appeared an announce- 
ment of the discovery of a new loou ansBsthetic by Mr. 
GkxKimanj V.S., and Dr. Seward, with a report of the 
physiological results obtained by Drs. Claiborne and 
Enapp. This new alkaloid was stated to be derived from 
a Southern tree called the ''Tear Blanket Tree," and 
growing abundantly in Louisiana. The alkaloid was called 
8teQocari)ine, because, as it was said, the plant resembled 
the Accieia atenocarpa. The description of the plant bv 
Mr. Qoodman corresponded almost exactly with Oledit- 
achia tricicanthos L., and as the story connected with the 
discovery produced some doubt in my mind, I determined 
to verify the statement. Accordingly I procured about 
180 grammes of the leaves of Qleditachia triacanthoSf 
through the kindness of Dr. Joor, Professor of Botany at 
Tulane University of this city. I examined the leaves for 
alkaloid, but the yield was cumost infinitesimal, furnish- 
in/; but a crystal or two, of a brownish color, as a result, 
which were used up in proving their alkaloidal character. 
I did not obtain enougn to make any physiological ex- 
peri ments, but as I am working on a larger quantity, I 
shall probably be able to report m the near future. 

It appears to me that the name stenocarpine— fjT this 
alkaloid is really derived from the before-mentioned 
source — ^is misleading and im^cientific, and that the 
name of tricuxinthin^ should be substituted for it, in ac- 
cord \noe with th9 custom to name alkaloids after the 
botanical name of the mother-plant. The,Gleditachia tria- 
canthoB h3ts several local names in this State. In the 
northern portion it is called Thorn Tree, while in this sec- 
tion (NTew Orleans) it is called Sweet locust. It grows 
abundantly in this State, commonly in the company of 
oaks and other trees, and forms a part of the forests that 
cover the most fertile soils. I have seen it stated that trials 
maio with Gleditschia triacanthoa in Philadelphia have 
given negative results. This may possibly be aue to the 
fact that the quantity of leaves was not sufficient to pro- 
duce a result, or perhaps the Northern tree does not yield 
an alkaloid, or the alkaloid obtained from it does not 
possess the remarkable properties ascribed to '* stenocar- 
pine." 

In different parts of the United States the Oleditschta 
triacanthos is called, indifferently, Sweet Locust or 
Honey Locust 

The French of Illinois callit Fiuier (meaning bean tree), 
while the'Frencb of Louisiana call it IHque Amaureite, 

The reason why the TVee is called the T'ear Blanket Tree 
is because the legumes hang in bunches of 6 and 8, look- 
ing like strips of a torn blanket, t Thorn tree is a very 
appropriate name considering the length of the thorns. In 
situations which are favoraDle for the growth, as is ob- 
served in this State, the tree attains a very ample size. In 
St. Bernard Parish and other parts of this State, it attains 
a height frequently of 60 feet, while in the swamps lying 
back of this city, from 20 to 30 feet is the general average 
and it usuaUy measures from li to 2 feet in diameter. 
The sweet locust can be easily recognized by its bark, 
which at intervals of a few inches detaches itself laterally 
in platefi 3 or 4 inches wide, and from 2 to 3 inches thick, 
ana presents 3 or 4 crevices of inconsiderable depth, open- 
ing irregularly from the bottom to the top. The large 
thorns wnich cover the branches and frequently the trunk 
Qf young trees afford another very distinct character. 
These thorns are sometimes several inches long, ligneous,, 
of a reddish color, ana armed at some distance from the' 
base with two secondary thorns, about one-half the size 
of the first. 

The Choctaw Indians formerly utilized these thorns as 
needles. The leaves of the sweet locust are pinnate and 
compound, with small, oval, serrate, and sessile leaflets. 
This foliage is elegant, and of an agreeable tint, but is so 
thin that it scarcely obstructs the passfige of the sun- 
beams. It is shed annually at the approach of winter, and 
therefore I do not understand what I>r. Seward means by 
winter and summer leaves. The flowers are small, of a 
greenish color, disposed in bunches, and are inconspicuous, 
and this accounts for the fact that Mr. Goodman has 
never seen the tree blossom. The fruit is in the form of 
flat, crooked pendulous pods, from 12 to 18 inches long, of 
a reddish-brown color. The pods contain brown, smooth, 

* Tbe name triacanthine appears to us proferable to alediUchine^ which lat- 
ter haa reoentlj been proposed In place of stenocarpme, for the reason that 
there are various species of Gleditschia. which may possiblr, each, contain a 
different alkaloid. "By naming these after the seTeral species' names, confu- 
sion will be avoided.— Eo. Am. Drcoo. 

tWe should hare supposed that it was so called because it is so very apt to 
"tear" the ** blankets^' and other tearable articles of ranchmen, cowboys, 
etc, etc.— Ed. Am. Dm. 



hard seeds, enveloped in a pulpy substance (something 
similar to Cassia fistula) which for a month after maturity 
is very sweet, and which then becomes extremely sour. 
Beer is sometimes made by fermenting this pulp when 
fresh, but the practice is by no means general. 

The heart wood of the sweet locust nearly resembles 
that of the locust (Robinia), but its grain is coarser and its 
pores more open. In these respects it is more strikingly 
characterized even than the wood of the red oak. When 
perfectly seasoned it is extremely hard, and is used for 
making cams and cogs for wheels. 

Dr. Jackson states in the Medical ^eti» that the Oledit- 
schia monosperma (water-locust, or water-honey-locust) 
may possibly be the tree in question, and that it is common 
in Louisiana. The Oleditschia monosperma^ however, is 
not as abimdant here as one would suppose, as it is only 
found along the bayous near the sea-coast, hut whether 
it contains an alkctloid remains yet to be determined. 

Nsw Obleanb, La., September 20th, 1887. 



Shortly after the receipt of the preceding paper by 
Mr. Bfetz, the author sent us a copious supply of the 
leaves, pods, and spines of the * * tear-blanket tree. " These 
were recognized without any difficulty as derived from 
Oleditschia triacanthos L. In the Medical Record of Octo- 
ber 1st, Dr. Claiborne publishes a paper in which he relates 
the steps he took to indentif y the tree. Among others, 
from whom he received information, he mentions Dr. Joe. 
F. Joor, professor of botany at the Tulane University in 
New Orleans, who writes: 

"The description of the tree as given by Mr. Gk)odman 
exactly tallies with that of the GFleditschia triacanthos. 
But the name * * tear-bJanket-tree '* is locally applied to vari- 
ous prickly trees and shrubs, chiefly Texan and Arisonian, 
and one of these was theAcocta ( Vachellia) /amenana 
which grows along the Mississippi between Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans.*' He had never heard the name '* tear^ 
blanket" applied to any tree indigenous in Louisiana. 
The Acacia famesiana, however, never grows over seven 
or eight feet high in Louisiana; it possesses white spines 
which ture straight and unbranchedy and bears a pod differ- 
ent from that of Gledistchia. 

Dr. Claiborne points out a number of easily accessible 
localities, in New York, where the GFleditschia triacan- 
thos may be found. We know a number of others, includ- 
ing some localities in Connecticut. 

According to the information which Drs. Seward and 
Gk>odman must have furnished to Dr. Claiborne, the ac- 
tive principle was prepared on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi in the vicinity of the tree from which the first 
poultice was made. Dr. Seward and Mr. Goodman also 
informed him that the simplest domestic utensils were 
used in the extraction of the principle. And further, Mr. 
Goodman wrote him that " the new alkoloid is not, strict- 
ly speaking, a powder, but a semiliquid mass, of a greenish 
tint.*' Also, Dr. Seward informed him '*that the leaves 
were treated before they became dry, and that he was not 
able to extract the alkaloid from them after they had 
dried. All of the solution of the alkoloid at present pos- 
sessed was made before leaving Louisiana. *' Dr. Claiborne 
reports further results obtained with the alkoloid. 

These results show conclusively that the solution used 
by him— as well as by others— is undoubtedly possessed 
of remarkable powers. He states, for instance, that he had 
frequently applied cocaine in the same way as the new 
alkaloid, but in stronger solutions, and that he can safely 
say that the anaesthetic effect of gleditschine is decidedly 
more profound and lasting than that of cocaine. 

It seems to us that the questions necessary to be fully 
answered, before the claims of the new alkaloid are rec- 
ognized, are the following: 

1. Does the Gleditschia triacanthos, in its fresh condi- 
tion, contain a proximate principle having the properties 
claimed for ''stenocarpine *' or '* gleditschine f " 

2. If northern plants do not contain this (supposing it 
should be found absent in those growing about here), is it 
present in southern plants ? 

3. If it is present, is it lost or dissipated on drying f 

4. If it is not obtainable from the alleged source, in 
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any] part of the country, would the discoverer point out 
the exact locality and state details of process by which it 
was obtained, so as to exclude the possibility that portions 
of some other plant may have become accidentally mixed 
with the lot from which the alkaloid was prepared ? 

6. Is it possible to prepare a compound of one or more 
alkaloids, obtained from other sources, so that the anaes- 
thetic and other effects of one or more of them are in- 
creased or modified in such a manner as to show effects 
which would not be obtainable from any single consti- 
tuent? 

Saooharin and its Uses in Pharmacy and Medicine. 

The market has at last been supplied with the first 
shipments of this new chemical, the extraordinary prop- 
erties of which had for some time created quite a furore 
in certain lines of business, as it was anticipated to bring 
about a sort of revolution in various technical products. 
It is now within the power of any person to test the proper- 
ties and capabilities of the substance for himself. We have 
received one of the first lots that have reached this coun- 
try, and find our anticipations, in general, realized, with 
the single exception that we do not regard its sweetening 
power so extraordinary as was at first stated. It is, 
indeed, the sweetest substance known to us, and it is 
capable of imparting a sweet taste to a large bulk of in- 
sipid material, as well as of hiding the taste of a con. 
siderable amount of bitter material; but the proportion 
required in either case is considerably larger than has 
been reported. We are not yet prepared to give exact 
figures, as we have not made systematic experiments ; but 
guch as we have made, for instance, those mentioned below, 
have convinced us that we are right. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the new substance is destined to 
play an important role in the arts and in medicine. 

iSrom a pamphlet *** recently published on the subject 
we extract the following, which will be of interest to our 
readers : 

Saccharin, or Anhydro-Orthosulphamine-Benzoic Acid, 
was first brought to the attention of the medical profes- 
sion in 1885, and though it was then available only in 
small specimens, yet it at once attracted attention through 
its remarkable sweetness, which suggested its applicability 
as a corrigent for bad-tasting medicines. This is now 
amply confirmed by the fact that regular compounds of 
saccharin with alkaloids are now avauable, in which the 
bitter taste of the latter is materially diminished. It has 
been found that, in most cases, equal parts of the bitter al- 
kaloid and of saccharin are sufiicient to produce a pro- 
duct of a fairly good taste ; only in a few cases is 'an ex- 
cesst)f saccharin necessary. 

One of the most valuable medicinal uses of saccharin 
is its employment in diabetes mellitus, not as a remedy, 
but as a sweetening agent for food. Not being a carbo- 
hydratelike sugar, it does not affect the digestive process, 
and passes out throujgh the urine without change. By 
means of it, both solid and liquid food prepared for dia- 
betic patients may be agreeably sweetenea and rendered 
palatable. 

Saccharin is also likely to be foimd a serviceable sub- 
stitute of sugar for all persons inclined to adiposity. And. 
owing to its antifermentative properties, it will be found 
valuable as a substitute for sugar in food prepared for pa- 
tients affected with gastric troubles. 

Another useful application of saccharin, internally, can 
be made in cases where the bladder is in an inflamed or 
irritated condition, in which cases the urine soon under- 
goes the ammoniacal fermentation. Here it may be ^iv- 
en either in form of beverages, or it may be directly in- 
jected into the bladder. It will also be found that an 
addition of saccharin to urethral injections will prevent 
the formation of fermentative fungi, without in the 
least irritating the mucous membrane. 

As an addition to preparations for preserving the teeth, 
saccharin will be found valuable, by improving the taste 
of these compounds without introducing any substance 
which might set up a fermentative process. 

Finally, saccharin is recommended as an addition to 
food for infants or convalescent patients, for the same 
reason which has been mentioned before, namely, its in- 
capability of causing irritation by fermentative action. 

Mr. F. Lutze, of Berlin, has made experiments to ascer 
tain the pharmaceutical capabilities of saccharin, and 
proposes Co prepare from it, in the first place, two stand- 
ard dilutions, one of them a liquid and the other a aolid^ 
which are afterwards to be used as bases for other pre- 

^ '* saccharin und Saccbarin-Priparate.*' Fahlberir* List & Co., Saccharin 
Fabrik ; Salbke a.E.(Aii8Ste1IunK der eo.Versamm iing deutseher Naturforscher 
und Aerate in WIeabaden, 15.-44. September 1887). Pamphlet placed at our 
dispoaal by Meova. Lute A MoTiua, IS Warren St., New York, Sole Ageots for 
SaochariB. 



parations. The component parts of the two dilutions are 
respectively : 

1. Solution of Saccharin. 
Saccharin 

Diluted Alcohol 
of such a strength that 1 gramme of the solution is equiv 
alent, in sweetening power, to 15 grammes of syrup. 

2. Mixture of Saccharin. 
Saccharin 

Mannite 
of such a strength that 1 gramme of the mixture is equiv- 
alent in sweetening power, to 10 grammes of sugar. 

Note of Ed. Am. Druflfg.— The author does, not give the 
proportions for preparing the above-mentioned prepara- 
tions. We find that when 1 Gm. of saccharin is dissolved 
in 100 C.c. of diluted alcohol, it requires about 8 C.c. of 
this solution to impart to plain water approximately the 
same degree of sweetness (though with a peculiar secon- 
dary taste) as is imparted to the same amount of water 
by 16 Gm. of syrup, with addition of as much diluted al- 
cohol as had been introduced in the first-mentioned solu- 
tion. In a comparative trial, diluted alcohol must, of 
course, be added to the syrup solution as well, in order 
that the difference in taste may be due only to saccharine 
matter. At the rate mentioned, 0.08 Gm. of saccharin 
would be about equivalent to 15 Gm. of syrup or to 9.75 
Gm. of sugar; this would be a relation of about 1 part of 
saccharin to 122 parts of sugar. Of course, in a trial of 
this kind, individual judgment as to degree of sweetness 
may vary. According to the preceding, it is impossible 
to make a solution of saccharin in diluted alcohol of such 
a strength that 1 gramme of it shall correspond to 16 
grammes of syrup. If this were possible, then 1 gramme 
of the dilute alcoholic solution would have to contain 0.08 
Gm. of saccharin, which would be a solution of about 1 in 
11.5. In reality, however, 1 part of saccharin requires for 
solution of diluted alcohol (made by mixing equal vol- 
umes of 94^ alcohol and water) about 80 parts. Of 93jt 
alcohol itself, it requires about 33 parts. Hence it is im- 
possible to prepare a solution of the kind mentioned by 
the author, even by using pure alcohol as a solvent. 

Assuming that our estimate is approximately correct, 
viz., that 1 part of saccharin is equivalent to about 122 
parts of sugar, then the mixture of saccharin may he 
made by mixing saccharin 8 parts and mannite 92 parts. 
One gramme of this may then be assumed to be equiva- 
lent to 9.76 Gm. (or practically, 10 Gm.) of sugar. Since 
the taste of the saccharin preparations, however, is not 
absolutely identical in character with sugar preparations, 
and there is particularly to be noticed a peculiar, almost 
irritating, but faint after-taste, it is not so easy to estab- 
lish a rate of dilution which would be regarded by every- 
body else as uniform with a certain strength of a sugar 
preparation. In the present case, we have purposely 
given only our own individual impression, without con- 
sulting anybody else's judgment, in order that we may 
see how far we may differ from others who make the 
same experiments. 

P. ^. — On repeating the experiment some days later, 
we are inclined to believe that we have still overrated the 
sweetening power of the substance; we think that the 
equivalent of 1 part of saccharin = 122 of sugar is too 
high. It is more probably 1 = 100. 

Mr. F. Lutze gives a number of examples of prescrip- 
tions in which the solution and mixture above described 
are employed as corrigents. But as he does not give the 
exact strength of his basic solution and mixture, and as 
we found it impossible to get the saccharin in a suffi- 
ciently concentrated solution, such as he pretends to use, 
we refrain from publishing the formulae as being practi- 
cally useless. It will, however, be highly useful to insti- 
tute a series of experiments in the same direction as those 
made by Mr. Lutze, in order that the true capabilities of 
saccharin in pharmacy may be ascertained independent 
of any secret or proprietary intermediate preparation. 
Mr. Lutz uses it as a corrigent for quinine, chloral, salicy- 
late of sodium, hydrochloric acid, kousso, rhubarb, com- 
poimd liquorice powder (the sugar being replaced by the 
** saccharin mixture") tincture of strophanthus, com- 
pound tincture of cinchona, tincture of valerian, solution 
of acetate of iron, wine of cinchona, of coca, etc., cod- 
liver oil, castor oil, balsam of copaiba, oleoresin of male 
fern, extract of cascara sagrada, etc. 
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BY CLAY W. H0LMB8, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

ARBPLY to this query seemed at first glance to be 
quite eas^ and practical; the effort to make a thor- 
ough and satisfactory examination from which facts 
mi^ht be stated as absolute, has proven quite another 
thmg. If this article shall go beyond the scope of the 
question, as intended bv the committee, a desire to ascer- 
tain the actual value of vanillin may, perhaps, be a suffi- 
cient excuse. 

Of samples, two manufactures only could be obtained, 
which are designated as '' Paris," made by Haarman & 
Beimer, the original inventors, and ** American," claimed 
to be made and largely advertised by an American extract 
manufacturer. As it is claimed by both manufacturers 
that 1 ounce of vanillin will do the work of from 40 to 50 
ounces of the best vanilla bean, it seemed advisable to 
prepare samples of various strength. I have therefore 
made solutions representing from 8 to 48 ounces of bean, 
as shown in the following table of samples, all of which 
are based upon the relative working formula of 1 ounce 
of vanilla bean to 1 pound of menstruum, this being the 
average strength of the extract ordinarily sold: 

1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Yanillin, Paris, representing t to 48 ounces vanilla bean. 



Vanillin, American, 



No. 3. 



24 
16 
8 
48 
24 
16 
16 




Duplicates of each of the above marked '^ A " are colored 
with caramel. 

9. Mexican Yanilla, 1 oz. 
10. Coumarin, crude, 1 02., representing 16 oz. Tonca bean. 

As the American manufacturer in all of his advertise- 
ments insists that the solution of vanillin must be colored 
with burned sugar ** before tasting or using the extract," 
I have divided aU samples and colored one portion of 
each. I obtained a sample of crude coumarin, from which 
a solution, representing 1 ounce to 16 of Tonca bean, was 
prepared. An extract 
was also made from the 
best Mexican vanilla. 
The samples are before 
you for examination. 
Finding the sense of 
smell very unreliable 
in my own efforts with 
so many samples, I will 
leave you to determine 
for yourselves the sen- 
sible qualities as thus 
shown, and delineate 
the results of actual 
test so far as I have 
been able to prove 
them. 

With the aid of a 
competent judge, I ex- 
amined samples Nos. 

2, 3j 5, 6, 7, 5A, and 7A at a soda fountain in the fol- 
lowing manner: To i ounce of simple syrup, in eight 
clean soda glasses, 5 drops of each sample was added, and 
about 1 ounce of carbonated water injected from the small 
draft tube. These mixtures tasted and compared care- 
fully gave the f oUowing sensible results : 

Nos. 1 and 5 did not nave any appcurent vanilla taste or 
odor. 

Nos. 2 and 6 gave a vanilla taste, not very decided ; a 
faint odor was perceptible. 

Nos. 3 and 7 gave a decided vanilla flavor, pleasant, but 
lacking the fumess of true vanilla. The oaor was quite 
mark^. 

Nos. 5A and 7A did not differ from the uncolored sam- 
ples except in the odor, which was ver^r marked. 

As between the two samples, the Paris vanillin seemed 
to give the most satisfactory results. 

WTom the results of the tests, as given, the writer is 
forced to acknowledge that vanillin will produce an arti- 
fLcial extract which resembles vanilla, out not of the 
strength indicated by the manufacturers. When it is 
used m the ratio of 1 ounce to 1 pound of good vanilla 
bean, no one could readily recognize the substitution, and 
the relative values would be equal. Commercially there 
is quite a variance. The Paris vanillin costs about $5.50 
per ounce, the American $12, and a good 8-inch extract 
bean from $10 to $11 per pound at present market rates. 

Desiring to know what resemblance the microscope 
might show between vanilla and vanillin, but being unable, 
from pressure of oflBcial State work, to enter into this 
line of investigation, I solicited the aid of my friend. Dr. 



* Fnper read at the Annual MeetioR of the Amer. Pbarm. Assoc, in Cincln- 
natL Iteplj to Query Mo. 9. Prepare extracts of Vanilla from VanllliBf and 
eompare loem %o similar prpparations from the natural drug. 



1. Crude Coumarin. 2. True Vanilla Crystals. 8. Paris Vanfllin. 4. Ameri- 
can Vanillin No. 2. 6. True Vanillin, crystallized on slide, from alcoholic solu- 
tion. 6. Crude Coumarin, crsrstallized in same manner. 7. Synthetic Coumarin, 
crystallized in same manner. 8. American Vanillin No. S, crystallized in same 
manner. 



R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, to whom I am indebted for the 
facts given. Specimens of all samples used in making the 
solutions were submitted, also some true vanilla crystals 
and synthetic coumarin. To better illustrate the resem- 
blance existing, the doctor drew some off-hand sketches, 
without any attempt at mathematical accuracv, but suf- 
ficientljr characteristic to convey to the mind a proper 
conception of the appearance when magnified. The illus- 
tration given will aid the description, and is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the pen sketches. The samples 
herewith submitted are those from which the specimens 
were taken. Sketches Nos. 1 to 4 represent the natural 
condition. Nos. 5 to 8 were first dissolved in alcohol and 
then allowed to evaporate and crystallise spontaneously 
on a slide. The result of this examination shows some 
resemblance between the true vanilla crystals and vanillin. 
I had suspected the presence of crude coumarin as an ad- 
mixture in at least one sample (American No. 2), but No. 
8 disproves this, unless the coumarin was amorphous in 
the process of re-crystallization. 

Ton will note, on examining the samples, that the 
American vanillin No. 1 resembles very closely the Paris, 
the only difference cognizant to the naked eye bein^ a 
yellowish tinge in the American, while the Paris is white. 
American No. 2 has an entirely different appearance. 
This is much darker, and looks like a mechanical admix- 
ture of Paris vanillin and crude coumarin. Both Ameri- 
can samples are from the same manufacturer. No. 1 being 
sent to a druggist on regular order, and No. 2 obtained as 
a sample direct from the manufacturer. 

Both manufacturers claim that vanillin is the aromatic 
crystalline principle of the vanilla bean existing in the 
amount of 2 per cent. The American manufacturer 
asserts that for the last past year he has been buying large 
quantities of vanilla beans in Mexico and separating the 
crystals from the bean, ** thus avoiding the heavy custom- 
house duty and other expenses." This probably accounts 
for the difference in price. The Paris vanillin costs $6.50 
per ounce; the American (avoiding the duty?), $12 per 
ounce. Perhaps he is not aware that vanillas have been 
for a long time free from duty. The assertion would con- 
vey the inference that he bought green beans, or, if cured 
ones, only the cheaper grades. The fact is that green 
beans possess no crystals (vanillic acid), and are as devoid 
of flavor as a Lama bean. The process of curing develops 

the p e c u li a r flavor 
.which is principally, 
(but not entirely, depen- 
jdent upon the vanillic 
acid geuerated, and 
unless the ** vaniUero" 
be skilful the beans will 
be rank and the cured 
bean worthleas. It is 
also true that the van- 
illic acid or crystals do 
not form to any ap- 
preciable extent except 
upon the flner grades 
ot vanillas, which in- 
dicates that it is not 
present even to the ex- 
tent of two per cent, 
except in fine grade 
beans. It is also true 
Ithat a certain amount of the natural oil of the vanilla 
[adheres to the crystals which cannot be separated. This is 
pshown by putting the crystal on paper. Oil will be observed 
to be distinctly visible. Neither sample of vanillin exhibits 
anything of an oily appearance. True vaniHa crystals 
are slowly soluble in alcohol, owing to the oil present. 
Vanillin is dissolved almost instantly. These facts being 
true, does the reasonable reader suppose that any man 
can take 3 pounds of good vanilla Deans and extract 1 
ounce of vanillin at either of the prices named, or at any 
price? Oris there any intelligent pharmacist who for a 
moment supposes that either manufacturer makes vanillin 
from vanilla bean? Is it practical to believe that an ex- 
tract or chemical principle can be extracted from any sub- 
stance and be sold for one-third the cost of the material 
used? 

So far as the writer believes or can learn, vanillin is 
made from either pine cones or from eugenol, the active 
principle of cloves, and therefore is a substitute for vanilla. 
If offered to the trade as a substitute, and sold to the con- 
sumer as a solution of vanillin without color, the writer 
has nothing further to say. Let those buy who wish. If 
offered by any one as the active principle of and obtained 
from the vanilla bean, I think in the State of New York, 
at least, the dealer so offering would be violatirg the food 
law and be hable. While vanillin is a clever substitute for 
the true bean, no reputable pharmacist should for a mo- 
ment attempt to offer a preparation of it for vanilla. 



Postage-Stamp Mucilage is said to consist of 2 drachms 
of starch, 1 ounce of white sugar,2 drachms of gum arable, 
and suflScient water. Dissolve the gum, add the sugar 
and starch, and boil until the starch is cooked. 
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HOME-MADS PHABMACEUTICAL APPUANCES.'*' 

BT 0HABLB8 K. QALLAQHER, WASHINGTON, N. O. 

STILL FOR DISTILLATION OF OIL OF SASSAFRAS, OIL 
PENNYROYAL, OIL PEPPERMINT, ETC. 

ATRENOH is due in the ground, ending in a chimney. 
A box with sneet-iron bottom, closed top, and auger 
hole to introduce water in the top is surmounted by a 
barrel, which is connected (by an elbow of wood bored 
out with an auger) to a tin pipe lying in a trough of cold 
water, which is the condenser. The 
outfit costs about $10, and nets a 
profit of about |3 a day. The roots 
are dug, washed, bruised, and chop- 
ped into short pieces emd placed m 
the barrel Water is introduced 
<into the steamer or box, all the 
joints luted tight with clay, and fire 
applied in the trench. The stecun 
passes through auger holes in top of 
Dox and bottom of barrel, and is con- 
densed and passes into the receiver 
with a portion of oil, which is de- 
canted irom above or the water 
drawn off below [or vice versa, ac- 
cording as the oil is heavier or lighter 
than water.] 

APPARATUS FOR MAKINa ALCOHOL FOR HOSPFTAL USB 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 

A, ordinary farm boiler or kettle, with iron lid 
securely bolted on; 6, steam-pipe ending in a coil 
within trough ; C, D, two troughs made of gum logs, one 
inverted over the other, securely luted tight, and fastened 
together by clamps and wedges. The beer to be distilled 
was intro- 
duced at E, 
and the open- 
ing closed 
with a plug. 
The distfl- 
late — ** low 
wines" — 
were collec- 
ted at F, and 
redistilled 
from a set 
of similar 
troughs not 
shown in 
above figure, 
and heated 
by a contin- 
uation of the 
steam coil from D. 

CONFEDERATE APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING SALTPETER 
FOR AMMUNmON. 

Any convenient number of percolators, made of rough 
boards, arranged over a trough after the style of the old- 
fashioned ** lye stand," similar to adjoining figure. Into 
these was placed the 
earth scraped from 
aroimd old tobacco 
bams, from under 
kitchens and smoke- 
houses. Then water or 
water and urine was 
poured upon it until 
thoroughly leached or 
exhausted. The perco- 
late was coUectea in a 
receptacle and evapor- 
ated, the salt redis- 
solved, filtered, again 
evaporated, and crystal- 
lized from the mother 
water. 

Speoiflo Gravity of Lime-Water. 

J. A. Wanklyn's determination of the specific gravity 
(1.00285) of lime-water containing 1.334 grammes of calcium 
oxide per liter, shows that when 1.344 grammes of lime was 
dissolved in 1001 C.c. of water, the substance contracted 
to 1 liter.— C^ew. News and J, Chem, Soc. 

loe Poultioe. 

Spread a layer of linseed meal three-fourths of an inch 
deep on a cloth of proper size, and put pieces of ice the 
size of a marble on the meal at intervals of an inch ; then 
sprinkle lightly with the meal, cover with a cloth and 
turn over the edges: apply the thick surface to the skin. 
The meal protects the skin and excludes the air from the 
ice, thus preventing melting.— C%cm. and Drugg. 

^ ^^^n roftd at the Anniial Heetinff of the Amer. PhArm. Assoc., in Cin- 





Opium in China. 

In the course of a journey through Manchuria.Mr. H. E. 
M. James, of the Bombay Civil Service, noticea that the 
opium poppjr grows luxuriantly in that part of China, and 
that the native-grown opium had there almost complete- 
ly displaced the Indian drug. The imports of the latter 
into Manchuria amoimted to £572,000 in the year 1866, but 
in 1885 to only £31,300. Opium is grown not only for local 
consumption, but for distribution in parts of Northern 
and Central China. The taste for Indian opium is dig- 
appearing in favor of the home article, and now that the 
Che-foo Convention has come into 
force, and has in fact, though perhaps 
not in name, imposed an additional 
duty on the Indian article, it is al- 
most safe to prophesy that in a short 
time the Indian trade will be seri- 
ously affected, and the use of the 
Indian drug* will be confined to a 
few wealthy ffourmets, 

Mr. James further remarks that he 
can only remember meeting two per- 
sons who had ruined themselves in 
health by smoking opium, and that 
some experienced foreigners whom 
he met were of opinion that, taken 
in moderation, on a full stomach, it 
is no worse than tobacco.— After 
Pharm, Journal. \ 

Iodoform and Bromoform. 

Most of the methods given in text-books for the prepa- 
ration of bromoform yield either none of that compound 
or very little. 

Methyl alcohol, under the action of alkali and bromine, 
gives no bromoform unless the alcohol be impure, formic 

acid being 
r obtained. 

Ria fTE-^-"^V •* Ethyl al- 

' '" IHSfctiW^ \. cohol, under 

the same 
conditions, 
gives acetic 
acid. If, 
however, the 
compound 
analogous to 
bleaching 
powder is 
prepared 
with bro- 
mine and 
milk of lime, 
this, when 
heated with 

ethyl alcohol and then distilled, gives bromoform. The 
best raw material is acetone. This, when mixed with 
ten times its weight of a 20-per-cent soda solution hea,ted 
at 50"*, and treated with bromine in the smallest possible 
portions at a time, gives a yield of 81 per cent of the 
theoretical amount of bromoform. The process goes 
quietly, but lasts for some days. Caustic alkali in the 

place of the carbonate 
accelerates the process, 
but the yield falls to 62.5 
per cent. Acetaldehyde 
m presence of alkali and 
bromine gives no bro- 
moform. Anhydrous 
aldehyde under the ac- 
tion of bromine gives 
as one product a sub- 
stance having the empir- 
ical formula CiHtBrOt, 
but whose constitution 
is quite uncertain ; when 
heated with aaueous al- 
kalies it yields bromo- 
form and what seems to 
be a true resin. 
Jodo/orm.— Alcohol containing from 20 to 25 per cent 
aldehyde is the most suitable raw material for the pro- 
duction of this compound. It is mixed with ten tinries its 
weight of soda solution, iodine is added, and the mixture 
stirred round from time to time; the iodoform gradually 
and quietly separates out. The process is completed m 
the cold. Some sodium iodide may be added with ad- 
vantage, to increase the solubility of the iodine. 

As by-product, sodium iodide nearly free from lodate 
is obtained.-— F. Gunther, in Arch, d, Pharm. and Joum- 
Chem. Soc. 

Antifebrin in Epilepsy. 

According to Prof. Bartholow, phvsiological and clini- 
cal observations demonstrate the efficiency of antifebnn 
in epilepsy, where there is a slow, feeble circulation, as 
seen by retinal examinations. Doses of 3 grains per W 
will usually suffice.— CoW, and Clin, Rec. and Am. J. ^n- 
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BISTILItATION OF MEBCUBY IN VACUO. 

THS apparatus here described has been devised by B. 
Neoel for the purpose of distilling mercury in vacuo, 
an operation which is often rendered necessary when it is 
required to remove non- volatile metals from mercury. 

Upon a firmly constructed wooden frame, the glass ap- 
paratus m, a, c, g, K consisting of one piece, is securely 
lastened. The tube m, as well as the tube bcd^ have a 
diameter of 6.5 millimeters and the former (m) connects 
with a sort of retort a of 4.2 centimeters in diameter and 
9. 6 centimeters in length. From the neck of this, the tube 
c curves down to a sort of pipe-bowl from the upper por- 
tion of which descends a tube h, substantially as shown 
in the cut. The globular expansion / has a diameter of 16 
millimeters, and the ground neck at ^ a length of 33 mil- 
limeters. A hollow stop-cock u fits accurately with this 
ground neck. 

A strong bottle j> serves as a receptacle for the mercury 
that is to be distilled, and this receptacle or reservoir 
may at any time be detached and renlled without inter- 
f erm^ with the operation. At I is an intermediate ^lass- 
vessel, 11 centimeters long, 4.6 cm. wide above, eaia 2. 9 
cm. below, sitting in a wooden foot. Both the fiask j> and 
the vessel / may be adjusted in height along 
the left upright. The adjustment should 
be made so that the end of the tube n stands 
about 2 or 3 centimeters above the end of the 
tube m. The retort a is surrounded at its 
lower half with asbestos and wire gauze, 
and the upper part of the frame, at &, is 
likewise protected from charring by asbes- 
tos. 

When the apparatus is started, the stop- 
cock o is opened until the vessel I is partly 
filled with mercury. The stopper u havine 
been inserted in the neck g, its upper end 
is connected by means of stout ruDDer-tub- 
ing with the exhaust pump, until the mer- 
cury in I rises into the retort a and fills the 
latter about one-half. The flame of the Bun- 
sen burner q having been ignited, distilla- 
tion will commence after a while, and while 
it is goine on, the exhaust pump (or filter 
pump) is kept going.' As soon as the bulb 
/, however, has become filled with distilled 
mercury, the pump may be dispensed with. 
The stopper u may, therefore, be with- 
drawn, but this should be done quite slowly 
and gradually. As the operation proceeds, 
the distilled mercury will rise higher in the 
bowl g, imtil it finally fiows off tnrough the 
lateral tube h. From this time on the ap- 
paratus may be kept constantly going, 
without interruption, all that is necessary 
being to replenish the reservoir p. The 
stop-cock o IS only opened when the vessel 
{ is to be refilled.— C%em. Centralbl. 

Salol in Bowel Complaints. 

Dr. Qoblbt, of New York, speakingof the 
use of salol in the intestinal disorders of 
children, says: 

While the adult dose is ten grains, the 
dose is much larger in proportion with 
chUdren, and varies very Considerably with 
the age. For a child six months old or 
under, the dose is half a grain every two 
hours. From seven to ten months old, the 
dose may be from one-half to three-quar- 
ters to one grain, according to the severity of the 
symptoms and the strength of the child. A child one 
year old may be given from a grain to a grain and a half, 
according to the severity of the symptoms. A child fif- 
teen to eighteen months old may take a grain and a half 
to two grains. At the age of two years the dose would 
be two grains. For three years of age, the dose would 
still be two grains to two grains and a naif. Children of 
four years would require only two and a half to three 
grains, and those of five to six years would require only 
three or three and a half grains. And from this age to 
ten it is seldom necessary to give more than five grains. 
It is always given to commence with every two nours, 
and as the symptoms are relieved the interval is length- 
ened to three or four hours. As in the first case, I some- 
times give it three or four times a day for twenty-four 
or forty-eijf ht hours after the subsidence of the trouble. 

The application of salol in bowel complaints is very ex- 
tensive. I have used it in all with the same pronounced 
success. In typhoid fever, every three hours, there is 
nothing better. While I cannot say that it shortens the 
attack, it relieves the excessively disagreeable odor of 
the feces and the tenesmus and fiatulence produced by 
the accumulation of wind in the colon. 
••• 

EQmrod's Asthma Core is said to consist of equid 
parts of lobelia, stramonium, and tea leaves, with some 
nitrate of potash and a little fennel or anise. 



The Chemistry of Strophanthus. 



Professor T. R Frasbr, F.R.8., has now made a com* 
plete chemical examination of the various parts of Stro- 
phanthuB hispidua^ and has given a brief account of his 
results to the Boyal Society of Edinbiirgh. The paper is 
printed in the Brittah Medical JoumaTot July 23d. It 
will be recollected that Professor Fraser, in his first (1870) 
accounts of strophanthus, stated that its active principle 
was a crystallizable glucoside— strophanthin. Hardy 
and Gallois, a f ew vears later, also separated acrvstalline 
body from the seeds, which they took to be stropnanthin, 
but thev were unable to confirm Fraser's statement that 
it is a glucoside. Lately, various chemists have examined 
the seeds, and have failed to obtain strophanthin in a 
crystalline form. Professor Fraser's paper explains why 
this is so. The seeds which he first examined, also those 
obtained from Mr. Buchanan, of Blantyre, in 1881, yielded 
crystallized strophanthin : but frem '' seeds obtained from 
Mr. Buchanan in 1885, and also from seeds liberally placed 
at his disposal by Mr. Moir and by Messrs. Burroughs 
and Wellcome last year, he failed to obtain an equeuly 
definite crystalline body." The crystals formerly obtained 
were re-examined, and were found to be resolvable by 
acetate of lead into an active glucoside and a peculiar 
acid, for which the term konMc acid is 
suggested. 

The following is the method for pre- 
paring pure strophanthin: 

Starting with the product obtained in 
the earlier process^ it is dissolved in 
water, tannic acid is added, the tannate 
is digested with recently precipitated 
oxide of lead, and then with rectified and 
proof spirit. 

The extract obtained is dissolved in a 
small quantity of rectified spirit, and the 
solution is precipitated by ether. 

The precipitate is finally dissolved in 
weak alcohol, and through this solution 
carbonic acid gas is passed for several 
hours, by which means lead is completely 
(^ot rid of. After filtration, the solution 
is evaporated at a low temperature, and 
the residue dried iu vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. 

The residue, which is strophanthin, be- 
comes white and does not crystallize per- 
fectly. It is neutral or fointly acid, quite 
soluble in water, slightly m rectified- 
spirit, and insoluble in ether and chloro- 
form. 

The average of several combustions 
g^ve the following percentage composi- 
tion: 




Jl T, 

U istic 



C = 65.976 
H= 7.754 
= 8( 
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Nebel's appAimtiui for distflUnff nmrcary. 



The following are the most character- 
istic color reactions of the substance: 
Strong sulphuric acid produces a bright 
preen color, which soon becomes green- 
ish-yellow and brown ; sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash, in addition to the 
changes produced by sulphuric acid, a 
blue color; phosphomolybdic acid, after 
contact for a few hours, a bluish-green 
which, on the addition of a few drops 
of water, becomes pure blue; nitric and 
hydrochloric acid, and caustic potash, 
ammonia^and other alkalies, all give 
yellowish colorations, with a one-per-cent solution 
m water, phosphomolybdic acid causes somewhat slowly 
a bright green color which, after prolonged contact be- 
comes greenish-blue ; nitrate of silver, a reddish-brown 
color and a slight dark precipitate; and tannic acid an 
abundant white precipitate, soluble in excess both of stro- 
phanthin and 01 tannic acid. Nearly all acid reagents 
cause the solution to become slightly hazy, and it is then 
found that the solution contains glucose. This decompo- 
sition is also produced by sulphuretted hydrogen, more 
distinctly and rapidly cm^er gentle heating, and for this 
reason it is not advisable to use sulphuretted hydrogen in 
any process for preparing strophanthin. 

The change last noted appears to be caused by all min- 
eral acids except carbomc acid, and by some oi]|ganic 
acids. Even a solution of strophanthin is changed in the 
course of a few hours by as little as 1.5 per cent of sul- 
phuric acid. There separates a crystalline substance 
(strophanthidin), which Hardy and GheJlois mistook for 
stropnanthin. 

The decomposition takes some time to complete, and Is 
accompanied by liberation of glucose, the presence of 
which in the decomposed solution was proved by fermen- 
tation with yeast, as well as by other methods.— After 
CTtem. and Drugg. 



Solution of sodium sulphite is 
stains. 



said to remove iodine 
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The Prozixnate Principles of Trillium (Beth-Boot).'*' 

The author is aware of the fact that the drug, as it 
occurs in the market, is ^derived from more than one 
species of Trillium. Still, as the Trillium erectimi is 
prohablv the one which has most frequently been the 
basis of experiments and pharmaceutical preparations, 
he devoted his attention to the root of Trillium erectum, 
though he had to relj, for the supply of this, upon the 
good faith of a dealer. 

The powdered drug, when dried at 100" C, lost 6 per 
cent, due to retaUied moisture. 

On exhausting the powdered drug with petroleum ether 
boiling at 46** C., this solvent yielded 8.2 per cent of a 
viscid of7, of a reddish color, completely soluble in alco- 
hol (from absolute down to 90 percent), ether, and chloro- 
form. It is readily saponified by potassa, producing a 
soap soluble in water and alcohol, and yieldmg nothing 
to ether, chloroform, or petroleum ether. 

The powder, after oein^ dried, was then exhausted with 
stronger ether, when it yielded 4.8^ of a reddish l>ody, in- 
soluble in water and petroleum ether, but soluble in alco- 
hol. This turned out to be a resin^ soluble in pcJtassa. 

Next, the powder was macerated with alcohol. This ex- 
tracted 18.95^ of extrtictive matter, which yielded to chlo- 
roform—but not to petroleiimi ether or to benzol— a white 
amorphous powder, at first of a bitter, and afterwards a 
sweetish taste, turning red with hydrochloric and purple 
with sulphuric acid, insoluble in ether, and producing a 
foam upon agitation with water in which its soluble. These 
properties lead the author to believe that it may be identi- 
cal with eonvallamarifiy to which the drug may owe its 
bitter taste and emetic action. This was the only gltico- 
side which could be detected in the root. Alkaloids were 
also proven to be absent. 

The powder having been dried at 40° C, it was mace- 
rated with distilled water. From the aqueous solution, alco- 
hol precipated gum (vegetable mucilage), the percentage 
being 0.21. The filtrate frobi this, when evaporated at 
70* CJ. to a syrup and mixed with absolute alcohol, yielded 
another small quantity of the above glucoside. 

The root was also found to contain starch. 

A volatile oil— which had been assumed to be present 
in the root by former experimenters — could not be dis- 
covered. The author also failed to find any volatile acids 
or alkaloids. But. a portion of the last aqueous macerate 
showed the presence of an organic add, which was ob- 
tained in too small a proportion to be examined. 

The ash amounted to 2.3 per cent, and consisted chiefiy 
of the carbonates of sodium and potassium and traces of 
nitrates. 

Oopi)er^ Extracts. 

D. P. Shuler, of Ann Arbor, reports in the Pharma- 
ceuticaJ Era, for October, the results of an examination of 
a number of extracts with a view to determining the 
presence of copper to an injurious extent. The articles 
examined embraced extracts of taraxacum, gentian, 
damiana, cannabis, buchu, digitaUs, hyoscyamus, bella- 
donna, podophyllum, aconite, hops, nux vomica, ignatia, 
and ergotine. 

None of the extracts, except the two of cannabis, that 
of hops, and the *' di^taJin '' concentration, gave coatings 
heavy enough to indicate more than one part of copper 
in from 50,000 to 100,000 parts of extract; and those aoove 
mentioned showed a coating of copper on the foil by 
Cresti's method (Zeitech, /. anal. Chem., 16, 474). This 
method is as follows : To the sJightly acidulated solution 
add a small strip of platinum foil and a piece of granu- 
lated zinc (the latter resting on the former), and leave 
them in the liquid for several hours. Then remove the 
platinum foil and expose it for a few seconds to the fumes 
of bromine and of hydrobromic acid obtained by heating 
solid potassium bromide with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, when, if copper be present, a violet to a purple color 
will be observed, due to solution of the cupric bromide in 
hydrobromic acid. 

In the sample of cannabis which showed the largest 
proportion of copper, an attempt at quantitative analysis 
failed. It certainly gave no more decided reaction than 
was obtained from a known solution of 1 milligramme 
of copper sulphate per cubic centimeter of solution. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Shuler that extracts do not 
contain copper to an injurious extent. 

Syrup of AlthsBa. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of the Gterman Pharma- 
ceutical Association recommends the following formula 
for the production of a clear and stable syrup of althaea: 

Altheea Root, cut 10 parts. 

Aloohol 5 " 

Water. a snfficient quantity. 

Sugar 800 parts. 

Wash the althsBa root thoroughly with water, then ma- 
cerate it for three hours in a mixture of 5 parts of alcohol 

* Abstaraet of % the^rpreflented to the Maasachvsetts Oolle|;e of Pharmacy 
hy !)• J. ProDdeiigasti Wat. 



and 250 parts of water, with repeated stirring. Strain 
the liquid without pressure, and in 200 pam of the 
strained liquid dissolve the sugar at a gentle heat. [Then 
raise it once to boiling, and transfer the syrup to small 
vials, which should be completely filled, well corked, and 
kept in a cool place.] 

The Committee attaches the following note. In order 
to obtain a very clear and stable syrup of althaea, it is im- 
portant to thoroughly wash the roots previous to macera- 
tion. The best way is to rub them strongly with the 
hand ; the strained liquid will then be entirely clear, and 
will not deposit a sediment even when standing for some 
time. It has been proposed to allow the stramed liquid 
to stand in a closed or covered vessel tiuring twelve 
hours, and to filter afterwards; but this does not promote 
the clear condition of the liquid. Any delay caused by 
setting the liquid aside induces the beginning of a 
change, involving the generation of ammonia, and, later 
on, of products oi fermentation. Experience has shown 
that only by at once converting the filtered liquid into 
syrup, and raising to a boil, can a stable syrup of althaea 
be produced. The small amount of alcohol present is 
valueless as a preservative agent. Yet as it causes the 
extract to have a lighter color, it may remain. If a little 
citric acid were added to the strained liquid, instead of 
using alcohol for maceration, the liquid would be still 
lighter in color, as well as clearer. — After Arch. d. 
Pharm., 226, 708. 

Means of Preventing Foaming in Boiling Liquids. 

AccoRDENTG to Hermann Kunz, the best method of pre- 
venting foaming in boiling liquids is to introduce a small 
fragment of paraffin, which will melt upon the surface, 
and, by its power of equalizing the surface and preventing 
the formation of waves, counteract the tendencv to 
foam. It is not at all necessary to use enough paraffin to 
cover the whole surface of the liquid. It is sufficient to 
add such a Quantity that it will form a narrow ring at the 
edge of the liquid. It will then keep on boiling quietly 
and without foam within that ring. — ^After Arch. A 
Pharm. 

Other authors have recommended for the same purpose 
some fat or fatty acid. It will, of course, depend upon 
the nature of the boiling liquid which of these several 
substances should be taken. 

Means of Preventing Foaming in Ck>ld laquids. 

In connection with the preceding note, it will be useful 
to recall a few methods for preventing foaming under 
other circumstances. During the assay of urine for urea, 
for instance, it usually happens, if the urine is albu- 
minous or has become alkaline, tnat the decomposition 
with an alkaline hypobromite produces such a copious 
foam that the volume of gas generated cannot be read off 
lor a long time. According to M6hu, this is best pre- 
vented by introducing into the measuring burette a 
minute pellet of lard (or some other fat). 

When foam forms on the surface of some liauid, as, 
for instance, on the surface of a column of volumetric 
solution inside of a burette, or on the surface of liquid in 
a bottle, a very easy way of causing it to vanish is to allow 
some vapor of ether to fall upon it, by holding a bottle 
containing the latter in an inciined^position over it. 

Morphine Phthalate. 

** Kino of the Morphine Salts " is the modest claim put 
forward br Mr. Bombelon on behalf of morphine phtha- 
late (Pharm. Zeit. , Aug. 27th, p. 488), as being free from the 
defects of the compounds of tne alkaloid with the mineral 
acids and with acetic acids, and especiallv suitable for 
subcutaneous injection. Morphine phthalate being non- 
crystalline, it requires to be prepared with very pure ma- 
terial, and with this object, Mr. Bombelon recommends 
that the alkaloid should be obtained first by precipitating 
pure morphine hydrochlorate with caustic ammoma, wash- 
ing and pressing the precipitate, dissolving it in acetic 
acid, and then again precipitating, washing, and pressing 
it. This pure morphine should be added to a hot solution 
of phthalic acid, m which it is very soluble, as lonK as 
none remains undissolved, and the solution, after cooling, 
filtered and evaporated finally upon glass. The hand- 
some glassy scales thus obtained are described as being 
very goluble, the salt only requiring about 6 parts of water ; 
the preparation therefore allows of the use of very strong 
solutions of the alkaloid. 

Dilute solutions are said to remain unaltered and with- 
out fungoid growth. Mr. Bombelon states that phthwic 
acid forms with other alkaloids salts that are very soluble 
and permanent. — After Pharm. Journal. 

Bemoval of Ink Stains. 

Solution of chlorinated lime, one ounce, with two drops 

of acetic acid is used in m€my offices to remove ink from 

paper or parchment. Apply a drop of solution to the 

writing without rubbing; when the ink has disappeared 

. the fluid is taken up with a blotter. 

The same fluid may be used for lace and other white 
goods,— C^em, and Jfrugg. 
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MEBcnjBY jonrr fob delicate keaqrnts. 

CERTAIN reagents, euch as solutions of stannous chloride, 
caustic l^yta, ferrous sulphate, etc., are so prone to 
be affected by the air, that it is considered practically im- 
possible to keep them without spoiling. A novel device, 
recently proposed by C. Reinhardt, however, bids fair to 
do away witn this drawback. He proposes to keep them, 
as usual, in reservoirs (large glass bottles), and to draw 
them fi'om the latter by means of a permanently fixed 
glass siphon tube. But, instead of providing the end of 
the latter either with a glass stop-cock or with a rubber 
tube and pinch-cock, he causes tne end of the tube to dip 
into mercury when it is to be kept closed. The mercury 
is contained in a glass vessel with a spout at the side, of 
the form shown in Fig. 1. The shaded portion represents 
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Beinhardt^s mercmy joint. 



the mercury into which the siphon tube dips. The glass 
vessel holding the mercury is held in position by means of 
a catch /engaging the rim of the glass vessel d. The catch 
itself revolves around a collar applied to a shoulder blown 
on the glass tube. When the glass vessel d is turned 
through an angle of 90% so as to arrive from the position 
shown in Fig. 1 to that of Fig. 2, the catch f jurives over 
notches in the collar, and may be pushed down. As soon 
as the outlet of the siphon tube emerges from the mercury, 
the liquid begins to now through the spout e and the flow 
may oe stopped at once by pushing the vessel d up again. 
—After Dingier' 8 Pol Joum., 264, 83. 

GRADUATED PIPETTE FOB BBOMTNE. 

ASmoN recommends to use, for bromine, a graduated 
• pipette, the lower orifice of which is closed by a 
small hoUow glass bead, containing a drop of mercury (to 
make it heavy) and drawn out to a point which passes 
through the orifice of the pipette. The bromine is best 
kept below a sufficiently deep layer of water. When some 
of it is to be withdrawn, Che pipette is immersed 
into the vessel to the bottom, so that the slender 
stem of the glass bead is lifted up, whereupon 
bromine will rise in the pipette, or it may be 
drawn up in the latter bj suction. It may then 
be lifted out, and when it is to be emptied, this 
is £kccomplished in the same manner.— Arc/i. d. 
Pharm, and Chem,, CentralbL, No. 21. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— If suction is to be used to 
draw bromine up in the pipette this should under 
no circumstances be done direct, or by the mouth. 
Either a rubber bulb and tube should oe used; or, 
if suction by mouth is preferred^ the pipette should 
be connected with an intermediate bottle contain- 
ing water, and suction be applied to this. 
Int 
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trying to empty the pipette, when the stock- 
bottle contains a rather high column of bromine, it 
will be found that the contents of the pipette will 
refuse to flow out, beine counterbalanced by the 
surrounding bromine. It is preferable to insert, 
together with the pipette, a thin glass rod, one 
end of which is bent over at a right angle and 
flattened. The pipette is held so that its orifice is still 
within the watery column. On gently pushing the flat- 
tened end of the bent glass-tube against the stem of the 
glass-bead, the latter will rise, and allow the whole con- 
tents of the pipette to flow out. 



Lime-Juice and Glycerin. 

(Inseparable.) 

Thb following formula is given in the Chem. andDrugg, 

Nut-Oil 16 oz 

Lime- Water 12ioz 

Powdered Soap ioz 

Water BJoz 

Oil of Lemon, 
" •* Bergamot, of each q.s. 

Dissolve the soap in the water by the aid of the heat ; 
mix the oil with the lime-water; add the soap solution ana 
the perfume, and mix well. [In this preparation, the 
title '* lime-juice^' is certainly misleading.] 



APPABATUS FOB PILLING A BUBETTE. 

THE difficulty of filling a burette with standard solutions 
without a material loss of strength from evaporation 
has suggested to me the following plan : In Fig. A is a 
glass tube bent as shown and extending to the tottom of 
the bottle C, containing the standard solution ; 6 is a simi- 
lar tube extending just beneath the stopper; both tubes 
are sealed in the bottle after it is filled. A small rubber 
tube, 30 Cm. or 40 Cm. long^ fits at either end on the glass 
tubes A and B, and remains in this position when the 
bottle is not in use. When the burette is to be filled, the 
rubber tube is detached from B and slipped over the top 
of the buretf e at D, thus leaving B open tor the admission 
of air when the fluid is drawn from the bottle. 

In Fig. 2. E is a bent ^lass tube fltted by means of a 
stopper to tne top of the burette; it is pierced by a hole 
H, m the side, just beneath the lower surface of the bot- 
tle, and extends about 2 Cm. beyond, being open at each 
end ; a rubber tube is attached to its outer end for the pur- 
pose of making suction with the mouth. 

The bottle being attached by means of the rubber tube 
M to the tip of the burette, and the compressor being open, 
the fluid is drawn, by suction on the tube N. through the 
tube A, together with some air, into the ourette. If a 
swimmer is not used, the air bubbles will simply rise to 
the top and give no further trouble. With a swimmer, 
however, it will be necessary to remove them by drawing 
the swimmer forcibly against the bottom of the tube E 
(Fig. 2), when they will pass by the swimmer and escape; 
if not at the first trial, by allowing the swimmer to recede 
slightly and repeating the operation, the air will easily 
pass out; the object of extending E (Fig. 2) beneath the 
stopper and of the lateral hole in E is to pr event the solu- 
tion from entering the suction tube N. when the burette 
is free from bubbles, the fluid may be allowed to recede 
until the swimmer stands by the mark. The rubber tube 
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Penny's appllanoes for filling burettes. 

M (Fig. 1) is detached from the burette and restored to its 
place on tube B, thus sealing the bottle against any possible 
evaporation. The efficiency of the apparatus in preventing 
loss of strength is evident; in practice I have tound this 
method more speedy than any other I have known. — C. 
L. Pbnny in Am. Chem, Joum, 



The Uses of Hydrogen Peroadde. 

Mr. John G. Bbnbdiot, in a thesis submitted to the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, gives a very com- 
prehensive resume of the literation ot hydrogen peroxide, 
in which it is stated that the substance was introduced to 
common use in 1870 as a hair bleacher ; its value as a bleach- 
ing agent for animal substances being particularly great. 
As a germicide it also rates high. As a medicinal agent 
it was flrst proposed by Dr. B. W. Richardson in 1868. 
In May of the same year. Dr. W. B. Clark, of Indianapo- 
lis, published in the Medical Era his experience with it in 
a number of diseases, and Dr. W. A. Blackman, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., read a similar paper before the New York So- 
ciety for Medico-Scientific Investigation in July, 1866. 
Both of these authors spoke of its influence in destroying 
pus, and its curative influence in purulent ophthaJmia, 
suppurative otitis media, gonorrhoea and leucorrhoea. 
Pean, a French surgeon, used it as a spray in ovariotomy. 
Dr. Day, of Australia (Lancet, January 11th, 1868), used an 
ethereal solution in a case of diabetes, which recovered. 
It is recommended in cases of septic dyspepsia and 
carious teeth. It is rated as 60 times more powerful as a 
bactericide than carbolic acid; 20 times as powerful as 
salicylic acid, and 40 per cent more potent than corrosive 
sublimate. 
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Semi-Amiti&lBeport on Colnln6)r6ial Drugs and 
ChemicalB. 

[From Gehe & Co.'s Handelsberichtfor September, 1887.] 

Adonis oestivalis— has been repeatedly asked for as a 
substitute for Adonis vemalis. It is said to be more power- 
ful in its effects than the latter. 

Amylene Hydrate.— This new hypnotic, which is also 
known as dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol, or tertiary amylic al- 
cohol, is reported to have this advantage over chloral, 
that it does not affect the action of the heart, and over 
paraldehyde, that it acts in smaller quantity and without 
the disagreeable odor which the latter imparts to the 
breath. The dose is 3.6 to 5 grammes, dissolved in sweet- 
ened water. 

An^i/e&rtn— or rather, acetanilide, is being used in very 
lar^quantitv, its consumption amounting to twice that of 
antipyrin, which is probably due to the fact that, as an 
antipyretic, it is the cheapest agent so far rendered avail- 
able. Qehe & Co. express their refirret— as we have done 
on several occasions before— that tne article has been in- 
troduced into medicine under a copyrighted name, and 
they strongly advise physicians to prescribe it under its 
proper chemical name ** Acetanilide." 

Antipyrine.'-'The extensive applicability of this prepa- 
ration, at first only valued for its antipyretic properties, 
insures to it its permanent place among the most 
important drugs. We have already drawn atten- 
tion to the experiments of Prof. Germain See, who 
found antipyrine to be a most effective anodvne in rheu- 
matic and gouty affections, sciatica, and similar troubles. 
It is said in these cases to be an efficient substitute for 
morphine, and as it is quite soluble in water may be easily 
administered in hypodermic solution. The dose, for this 
purpose, is 0.5 Gm. (ab. 8 grains) ; internally administered, 
the dose is 2 Gm. (ab. 30 grains). 

Bismuth Salts.— Aside from the subnitrate, the most 
frequently used salt of bismuth, in Qehe Sc Co.'s experi- 
ence, is at present the salicylate. 

Bromide of ^^]^^— is coming again into more extended 
use. When pure, it possesses an agreeable, aromatic odor, 
recalling that of chloroform; it is neutral, and indifferent 
towards sulphuric acid. Its specific gravity varies be- 
tween 1.390 and 1.460, accordiuK as it may contain more 
or less alcohol. It seems that tne preference is given to 
that which contains more alcohol, and has a specific gra- 
vitv 1.390, since this has better keeping Qualities. 

Calcium Phosphate- isbeingintroducecl [we should have 
said re-introduoed, Ed. Ax. Dr.] as a remedy in phthisis. 
Rebory recommends the tribasic salt Caa(P04)t as efficient 
to alla^ perspiration in consumptives. He gives it in 
quantities of 4 to 8 to 15 Gm. (13-23-43) daily, mixed 
with water and a little hydrochloric acid. It is said to 
stimulate the appetite, to improve digestion, to increase 
the bodily vigor, and to be easily borne bv the stomach for 
some time. Drs. Eohlischer and Freund use the calcium 
phosphate in the treatment of local tuberculosis. They 
employ for this purpose solutions containing about 7 per 
cent, with about 0.26 percent of free phosphoric acid, in 
form of injections, and similar solutions with 2.6 to 3.5 
per cent of free phosphoric acid for the impregnation of 
g&uze. 

Cinc?iona Bark.Since last March, the market of bcurk 
has pursued a downward tendency. When Ceylon barks 
had been quoted, in September of 1886, at 3 pence per 
unit, and sulphate of quinine at Is. 10a. per oimce, it 
was supposed that the lowest possible limit had been 
reached. Beduced shipments horn Colombo, indeed, 
caused a slight reaction, but when the export had again 
reached, during March, the figure of the previous year, 
the price began to decline Sigsau and fell to a lower point 
than had ever been supposed to be possible. Since June, 
however, the exports from Ceylon have again slightlv 
diminished, and the condition of the London market, 
compared with that of the preceding two years, appears 
to be favorable to an improvement in this article. Never- 
theless, there is a continued depression and downward 
tendency. Possibly this is due to the fact that the ap- 
parent reduced exportation of Ceylon barks is offset by 
increased shipments of Java bark, which is, moreover, 
much richer m alkaloid than the former. 

The exports from Java are reported as follows : 
July Ist May Stst Datch Founds 

1888 to 1884 1,038,934 

1884 " 1885 1,083,555 

1885 " 1886 1,404,815 

1886 " 1887 2,054,044 

South American barks continue to be of secondary im- 
portance. It is doubtful whether the newly started plan- 
tations in Bolivia will soon appear as rivals on the market, 
in view of the generally depressed condition of the value 
of bark. And the plantations stfirted in many other 
localities will no doubt have to suffer from the same 

cause. . ^. ^ ^, . 

Cantharides.—Two new Chinese varieties of canthan- 
des have made their appearance in the London market. 
Tbey have been indentined as Lytta Oorhami and Huerbys 
sanguinensis. According to Mr. Moss, however, these in- 
sects only produce a sort of inflammation upon the skin, 



but no real blister. In this connection, Grebe & Co., re- 
port the recent appearance, at Trenton, N. J., of an insect, 
which is not only mjurious to the vegetation, but also ex- 
erts a blistering action upon the human skin, similar to 
that of the Spanish fiy. [We expect to receive a report 
on this subject at a later date.— Ed. Ax. Dr.] A large 
number of persons in Trenton are reported to have suf- 
fered from blisters caused by these insects. 

Codeine.— Whether the new patented process for prepar- 
ing codeine synthetically is really in operation or not, does 
not appear to be quite clear. Qehe Sc Co. have no more 
information about it than it is contained in the patent 
specifications; and our efforts to learn more about it 
have likewise remained fruitless up to the present time. 
Convallaria Flowers. — ^The consumption of these ap- 
pears to have considerably diminished. 

Coca Leaves.— The importation of this bulky drug has 
been very much reduced, since crude cocaine, prepared 
in South America, is obtainable in large quantities and of 
improved quality. Green Bolivia leaves begin to be 
scarce, and Peruvian and Truxillo leaves are held at a 
considerably advanced price. 

i[>u6omne.— Heretofore this alkoloid appeared in the 
market in form of a syrup. Ladenburg identified it as 
hyoscine. Gtehe & Co. now oring it in the market in form 
of a microcrystalline powder. 

^rgo^.— Though the Russian harvest of ergot has been 
very small during the past year, this appears to have 
been ofEset by the greater activity of the ergot— accord- 
ing to a report of Professor Zobert, of Dorpat— since a 
laxge number of persons were very seriously affected 
(one even fatally) with ergotism in a single village. It is 
guite certain that the quality of ergot varies considerably 
in different years, or according to localities, and often 
depends upon uncontrollable factors, such as heat and 
moisture. The method of keeping is likewise of great im- 
portance. Prof. Kobert found samples, which he had 
kept since 1884, to be entirely inert. [This is nothing new 
to us, who have a much more extended experience in this 
country with ergot than our European confreres.] Prof. 
LsisarsKi has recently published the results of many 
years* study of ergot, among which he announces the 
fact that ergot is of the greatest intensity a certain time 
^'before the harvest." [That is to say, before the rye is 
ripe and ready to be harvested.] During the time of 
harvest it is already in its decline, and later on still more 
so. Looked at from the standpoint of the dealer, ergot 
is the most unreliable article known to the trade, since 
the percentage of the real active principles, Robert's . 
comutine and sphacelic acid, not only varies in the dru^ 
when freshly collected, but disappears entirely by lon^ 
keeping. It is, therefore, a Rood thing for the trade that 
the ma;|ority of physicians stul considers the percentage of 
sclerotic cund as the decisive criterion, which principle 
is present even in the poorest erades of ergot. [This is 
an important statement of Grene Sc Co., and betrays a 
very commendable spirit of honesty and liberality, rather 
seldom met with nowadays eunong wholesale d^ere of 
drugs, who are often Klad to withhold from their custom- 
ers the means by whicn poor drugs may be recognized.] 

Ether. — More attention is recently paid to tests of pu- 
rity for ether, since it has been shown by Dr. Vulpius tnat 
an ether may have the specific gravity 0.722 and may, 
nevertheless, be contaminated with heavy oil of wine. 
Medical authorities claim that such an ether does not 
possess fiUl narcotic powers, as the excitant properties of 
the heavy oil of wine counteract the effects of ether. 
Another, though less important feature is a peculiar 
property of some kinds of ether which causes the devel- 
opment of a yellow color with solutions of iodides. It is 
supposed to be due to the formation or presence of perox- 
ide of hydrogen. There seems to be no other way to 
guard against this except to keep the ether mostcareniUy 
from contact with li^ht and air. 

Gtcarana— maintained its high price, and was obtain- 
able only in small lots. Its consumption in Brazil is 
known to be very large, and aside from the quantity 
which the wild-growing plants of the Amazon district 
furnish to the indolent inhabitants of the equatorial re- 
gion, the plant is found in larger quantity only in the 
districts of Man^, Villa Bella, and Imperatrix. It re- 
quires a somewhat dry, loose, clayey soil and prefers an 
inclined plane like tne vine. The seeds are planted in 
furrows, and when the plants have attained a height of 
15 to 20 centimeters, they are transplanted. Some place 
the seeds in small baskets filled with earth; when the 
young plant is about 10 centimeters high, it is put* to- 

§ ether with the basket, in the designated furrow. When 
nally located, the plants are 6 to 8 meters (18 to 24 feet) 
distant from each other, and are trained up along trellis- 
work. Much care is required for the cultivation, since it 
requires from three to four years to obtain a crop. The 
shrub flowers in July, and the fruits ripen in November 
and December. After fruiting, the plant must be pruned 
every year. The whole treatment, in fact^ much resem- 
bles that of the vine, except that a tropical climate is 
requisite for its success. According to the statement of 
planters, a shrub will yield a good harvest during more 
than forty years, each plant yielding between 3 and 4 
kilos of guarana. 
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^Cfum :Arafr<o.— The hoped-for return of an orderly con- 
dition of things in the Soudan is still a pious wish, and 
the late Italian blockade of the Massowa coast has even 
destroyed the hope of obtaining genuine gum arabic by 
this route. Reports from Khartum are said to have 
reached the coast that the stock on hand in Upper Egypt 
is but scant, since but little ^m had been collected, and 
this had been used by the inhabitants as food. Hence, 
even should commercial intercourse be re-established with 
the Soudan, it is usele^js to at once expect large supplies of 
gum arabic. Meanwhile, all the stock of this article 
available in the markets of the world, with the exception 
of small reserved auantities, may oe regarded as ex- 
hausted. It will,* therefore, be necessary to fall back 
upon Oecireh ^um, which may be had, if carefully se- 
lected, in quality sufficiently serviceable for medicinal 
DurposeSj though likewise at high prices. During the 
flrat halt of the present year 4,364 seroons of this gum 
reached Trieste; but of this quantity only 278 seroons re- 
mained in stock on July 1st, without immediate expecta- 
tion of fresh supplies. The various substitutes, gums of 
East Indian, Australian, and other origin, have stiffened 
in price, and their available supplies are likewise smaller 
than at the same time during the preceding year. Sene- 
gal gum has also become dearer. It is, however, expected 
that G-aiam gum will be readily obtainable, as it is said 
to have been harvested in lai^ quantities. 

Hydronaphthol^'-Otehe & Co. state that the sample of 
hydronaphthol which has come into their possession has 
boon found to be identical with beta-naphtnol. They de- 
clare it to be the crude substance,- from which the pure 
beta-naphthol may be obtained by recrystallization and 
treatment with animal charcoal. The same result may 
be obtained by cautious sublimation. 

Hydroxylamine Hydrochlorate,— The strong reducing 
power of this chemical had been made known already by 
itB discoverer, Lossen. Attention had been directed to it 
by several writers as being probably a highly effective 
developer of the invisible ima^e upon the sensitive silver 
film. But the high price precluded its general introduc- 
tion. At present, however, there is a prospect of a mate- 
rial reduction, so that its ^neral use in photographic 
practice may be only a question of time. 

Hyo9oine,-'The pure alkaloid is not used in medical 
practice, only the nydrochloride, hydrobromide, or hy- 
driodide. Which of these is the most suitable is not yet 
decided. The dose may be assumed to be the same for 
all, namely, internally, as 0.0002* to 0.001 (or jj^ to Vt 
grain) as a nypnotic for the insane, etc. ; in smaUerquan- 
quantities, as a simple narcotic. 

Jaborandi Leaves— have become very scarce, and small 
lots appearing here and there axe found to be too poor to 
be used for the preparation of the alkaloid, pilocarpine. 

Iodoform. — ^Tne preference appears to be at present 
given to the light, voluminous kmd, while formerly, the 
heavy, hard crystallised variety was preferred. [This is 
our experience likewise. See page 318— En. Am. Dr.] 

Kefyr-^haa been in active demand. Gehe & Co. ob- 
tain regul€ur supplies of the ferment from the Caucasus. 

Matico Leare«— according to Gohe's report, are not ob- 
tainable in the European market at all. 

Makassar Oil— from ScMeichera trijuga (not to be con- 
founded with the proprietary Makcussar Oil, the reputa- 
tion of which appears to be based upon, or to have been 
borrowed from that of the genuine oil) seems to be in 
reality a very efficient and stimulating agent for the scalp, 
both cleansing it and promoting the growth of hair. 

Oil of BeteC—haM reached Europe in somewhat larger 
quantities. It has been found serviceable in diseases of 
the fauces and bronchial passages. Mr. Schmitz, apothe- 
cary at Samarang, the manufacturer of this oil, regards 
tiie active principle as being of the nature of an aldehyde, 
while Prof: Eykman thinks it belonging to the phenols, 
and to be probably identical with carvacrol. 

Oil of JPetigrains—ot Paraguay production is again in 
stock, and in quality is said to be equal to the French. 

Oil of Rose.— The total yield of oil of rose in the Balkan 
district, during the past summer seaison, is estimated at 
500,000 meticfiOs, or 2,400 kilos, being about 720 kilos in 
excess of last year. In consequence of this, the price has 
somewhat receded 

Oi7o/Peppermtn^—(3ehe& Co. 's report was evidently 
written before the recent sharp decline in the value of oil 
of peppermint had culminated. It may, however, be of 
interest to state that Qehe & Co.^ who have apparently 
always quoted U. G. Hotchkiss s oil as the standard,, have 
now also, as an experiment, put in stock some of Todd's 
oil of peppermint; they add that *' this is said to be equal 
to the Sefore-mentioned, and to have been distinguished 
by its steady unif ormi ty . " 

Opium.— The anticipation of a diminished crop, during 
the present season, has beenreahzed. The expected yield 
for the year 1886 had been 9,000 chests, but it turned out 
to be only 7,500. This deficiencv wouldalready then have 
produced a permanent upward tendency, if it had not 
oeen fpr considerable stocks remaining over. When it, 
however, appeared, a little later in this year's ^ason, that 
the excessive heat considerably diminished the hopes for a 
satisfaoUKfy harvest, prices began to stiffen. Finally, it 
iMtiied out that the woole crop xii Asia Minor amdunted 



to only about 1,500 chests, or including Salonichi, but lit- 
tle over 2,000 chests. On the 26th of August, for instance, 
only 276 chests arrived at Smyrna, against 1,963 on the 
same day of the preceding year. Nevertheless, since con- 
siderable stocks of opium remained over in London and 
New York, and consumers were not anxious to buy, the 
price receded again a trifle. It is even supposed that, in 
spite of the short crop, there will be no lack of opium, un- 
less speculation should obtain possession of the article. 
Persian opium is likewise said to have had an inferior crop. 
If this is confirmed, it will materiaUy influence the value 
of Smyrna opium. 

Orthosiphonstamineus.—TheleaveB of this labiate shrub, 
indigenous in Java, are there used in diseases of the urin- 
ary organs, and are occasionally demanded. In commerce 
they appear in a rolled form, resembling tea. The leaves 
are small, oval, and finely toothed ; their upper surface is 
deep green, tne lower somewhat lighter green. The 
branch' veins pass from the central vein to the margin, 
and follow the latter to the point, where they run to- 
gether. . 

Phosphorus. — For the use in air-analysis, and for the 
preparation of organic compounds, Gehe& Co. offer phos- 
phorus in sticks of only 3 millimetres in thickness. This 
IS put up in tin boxes containing i kilo or 1 pound. The 
price is about 2i times that of ordinary phosphorus. 

It would be a great advance, if some manufacturer of 
phosphorus were to put on the market a product entirely 
tree from arsenic. 'There is no doubt that many would 
gladly pay the increased price which such an article would 
command. Even if it were found that a continued manu- 
facture of such a product would be unremunerative, yet 
it might be turned out periodically, in proportion as the 
stock on hand diminisnes. The maker could make his 
own price, with ample profit, and still be assured of a sale 
of the article. 

PyrogalUc Acid.— This acid is principally consumed in 
photography and to a smaller extent in medicine. In fu- 
ture its use is likely to be somewhat restricted, since it is 
announced that the hydrochlorate of hydroxylamine prom- 
ises to replace pyrogallic acid and oxalate of iron as a 
developer in'photography. 

Quinine.— The extraordinarily large stocks of bark avail- 
able — ^to manufacturers— have strangled all spirit of specu- 
lation, so much so that even the lowest conceivable offers 
coiild not produce any enlivening effect upon the market. 
Besides, the interest in quinine has been materially low- 
ered by the advent of the several new antifebrile reme- 
dies recently introduced. European markets have a 
tendency to seek their main outlets in the United States, 
where the consumption of quinine is constantly' on the 
increase. But the American market [as we all have rea- 
son to know, from personal acquaintance] is likewise over- 
stocked. During tne first six months of this year, there 
were imported 1,190,668 oz. of quinine, agjainstthe rollow- 
lowing quantities in the same period during the foiir pre- 
ceding years: 



1886: 600,400 
1885: 409,700 



1884: 808,045 
1883: 225,000 



Rhubarb.— The condition of the rhubarb market, dur- 
ing the patst yeax, has become even worse than it had been 
previously. Fine Shansi is no longer obtainable either in 
China or m London ; and even the medium grades of Can- 
ton and Shanghai rhubarb leave much to be desired. 

S(zccharinr-^SiB at last been put on the market (see else- 
where in this number), and Gehe & Co. think that the 
prospects of its extended use are good. 

Among the amido-derivatives of the aromatic acids, 
there appear to be some other sweet compounds. Wittig, 
some time ago, reported in the Chemiker Zeitung having 
found such a bodv which he supposed to be para-sulpha' 
mido-benzaldehyae. 

Strophanthus Seeds.— It is quite probable that the staple 
product hereafter coming into general use will be the ac- 
tive principle stropbanthin, which is as yet too ex- 
pensive. It remains to be seen which of the various 
species of strophanthus will be the most profitable source 
for preparing it. The mother-plant of the pods at present 
av€ulable in the market is not yet determined with abso- 
lute certainty, at least so far as the species is concerned. 
The present supply is said to come from the 8hiri High- 
lands in e€U3tem Africa. But in Western Africa it i^.also 
reported to be common, although its collection there is 
said to be quite difficult. Theplantsare reported to occur 
only singly, not in groups, and it is r^wrted that the na- 
tives have alreikdy commenced to tear off and destroy 
the unripe fruits to prevent their coming into the hands 
of the Europeans. 

Blue •MftrTring Ink for Boxes, Bales, etc. 

Mix a sufficient quantity of ultramarine with barytes 
(sulphate of barium, blanc fix) and water to produce the 
desired tint. It may be rendered more permanent by ad- 
ding some liquid glue (solution of glue in acetic acid) or 
some starch paste, prepared with the addition of a little 
^sji.—Chem. and I>rugg. • 
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Some of the Hew Synthetioal Remedies. 

A Hel^nG) the pharmacist of the (German Hosjiital, 
df London, England, gave, in a paper before the British 
Pharm. Cont , the following simimary of some of the new 
chemical derivatives employed more or less extensively 
in medicine: 

Acetphenetidin^ Paracetphenetidin. 

NH(COOH«)C.U«OC.H». 

This antipyretic has only been in use for a short time, 
but the results hitherto obtained with it are described as 
excellent. Hinsbere and East have shown that a dose of 
3 to 8 grains is able to reduce the temperature of the 
human body by 3.6' F., and the experiments carried out 
in the clinic of Prof, von Bamberger, of Vienna, have only 
tended to confirm the favorable accounts of the dis- 
coirerers. It appears to be perfectly devoid of secondary 
effects, and fully able to bear comparison with all other 
febrifuges. 

It is a grayish-white crystalline powder without smell, 
producing^ a slightly pungent atter-taste; it is practically 
insoluble in water, but dissolves readilv in alcohol. The 
melting point is at 275"* F. It is advantageously pre- 
scribed in the form of powders containing the above men- 
tioned dose, since, from its tasteleesness, it is i^dadily taken 
by patients. 

Amylene A]^drate.— Tertiary amylic alcohol, dimethyl- 
ethylcarbinol, 

CH.\c.OH. 
CH./ 

Only a few weeks a^o, this compound was recommended 
bv Professor Jolly and von Mering as a soporific, in which 
class of remedies it appears to have taken a prominent 
place. Before applymg it to patients, numerous experi- 
ments on animals had been carefully carried out. A dose 
of 3 i. IB sufficient to produce sleep for six or eight hours. 
No unpleasant secondary effects are recorded. 

The remedy is given in water (in which it is soluble in 
the proportion of 1 : 12), with a little juice of licorice. 

Amylene hydrate, 

liq. glycyrrhiaB , fi&Si. 

Aq adSi. 

S. To be shaken before use. 

It is also administered in capsules of gelatin. 

It is a clear fluid with an odor reminding one slightly of 
camphor: it is soluble also in alcohol. Specific gravity 
0.812 at 53.6" F. Boiling point 216' F. 

Aniifebrin, acetamlide, phenylacetamide, 

C«H»NH.CH«GO. 

Since the first experiments with this valuable remedy, 
performed by Drs. Cahn and Hepp in Strasburg, anti- 
febrin has been carefuUy studied by others, and with the 
same satisfactorv results. It possesses the advantages 
over other remedies of this class of being low in price, 
and, moreover, the dose is small— 2 to 10 grains once, 
twice, or at most three times a day sufficing to produce a 
considerable reduction of temi>erature in cases of typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, also in erysipelas and acute rheumatic 
gout. It is given in powders as well as in solution ; for 
the latter mode of administration, it will be found most 
advisable to dissolve it in brandv, subsequently adding a 
little water and syrup. The following formula is given 
as an example: 

Antifebrin H, 

Brandy , Sivas. 



Dissolve and add: 

Distilled Water, 
Simple Syrup 



.fiaBvi. 



One teaspoonf ul to be taken as directed. 

The remedy is thus rendered very pleasant to take, and 
the patients express no aversion to it. 

A good preparation should be of pure white color, and 
form moaerately large crystals, which are but very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, rather more readily in 
hot, and easily in alcohol; antifebrin melts at 233.6'', and 
boils at 563'>. 

Antipyrin^ oxydimethylchinizine, Ci«HtCHa.NaO.— An- 
tipyrin may fairly be considered the most popular of mod- 
em antipyretics. The dose varies from 15 to 30 grains 
twice, three or more times a day. For children 3 to 12 
grains will be found sufficient. It is of great value in aU 
febrile diseases, reducing temperature very promptly. 
Of late it has also been applied m subcutaneous iniection 
as a local ansesthetic. In some cases a bright pink rash, 
like nettle rash, will suddenly appear during treatment; 
this is considered to be of no importance, as it causes no 
inconvenience and soon disappears. 

Antipyrin is readily soluble in water and alcohol; it 
possesses but little fiavor, and that not unpleasant; and 
IS, therefore, adapted for administration in solution. It 
thus possesses great advantages over quinine, especially 
in treating chudien, who take it very readily if mixed 
with a litUe syrup, thus : 



Antipyri n , 80 gr. 

Simple Syrup Si. 

Water, add to |iv. 

Two teaspoonf uls for a dose. 

This mixture is almost free from bitterness, and chil- 
dren do not at all object to it. 

It crystallizes in colorless lamin», which melt at a tem- 
perature between 230" and 236.4* F. 

Antithermin, phenylhydrazinlevulinic acid, 

CH.C(C.H.N-NH)CHr-CH,COOH, 

has been recommen4ed as a febrifuge, but although it is 
now obtainable in the market, details are still wanting as 
to dose and effect. It forms large colorless crystals of a 
slightly bitter taste, which cause an unpleasant grating 
when ground between the teeth. It is insoluble in water, 
and but sparingly soluble in alcohol. The most suital^e 
form for administering antithermin is the piiular. 

Aseptol, acidum sosolicum, orthophenolbulphonic acid, 
C«U40iil:K)tOH.*~By acieptol we underbtand a 33i per 
cent solution of orthophenohsulphonic acid. It is almost 
odorless, but faintly suggests carbolic acid, Hud is re- 
ported to possess the ancibeptic propeities of this latter 
antiseptic and of salicylic acid, standing, as regatds 
strength, midway between them. Its bupi rionty lies in 
the possesbiou of antiseptic ^vithout poisonous or irritat- 
ing properties, so that it is especially adapted for abdom- 
inal surgery and for opthalmological operations. Sosolic 
acid is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and glycerin. 
It is applied in a solution of 3, 5 or 10 per cent, to which 
strength the stronger solution can be i^uced by dilution 
with water. 

Betol^ salicylate of fi uaphthol ether, 

C.H4OH.COO.C10HT. 

This remedy is one of the vei7 newest, and analogous 
to salol. It is applicable, therefore, in all those cases in 
which this latter is foimd to be of use, viz., rheumatism, 
cystitis, etc. The dose is given as 5 to 8 grains in some 
cases of intestinal catarrh. As it is not a phenol com- 
pound, betol possesses the advantage of being freer from 
detrimental properties than salol. 

It forms small, white, resplendent crystals, is almost 
devoid of taste, and being insoluble in water is best dis- 
pensed as a powder or in compressed tablets, or in pills 
made up in uquorice juice and powder, each containing 
2i grains of betol. It is soluble in alcohol, as also in fatty 
oils, and is therefore well adapted lor being worked up 
with butter of cacao into pencils for the treatmiBnt of 
gonorrhoea. These may be prepared by melting foiur 
parts of ol. theobromsB, and addmg to the warm liqiud 
one pcu't of betol. This readily dissolves in the fat and 
the mixture is allowed to partially cool, when it is poured 
into moulds. The finished product contains, of course, 20 
per cent of betol. 

The melting point of betol is 203*. 

Hypnan, acetophenon, C«H»COCHa. 

By means of 3 to 8 grain doses of this very poweriul 
soporific a profounder sleep is produced than that caused 
by chloral hvdrate. Hypnon possesses an a^^reeable 
aroma somewhat resembling a mixture of oil of bitter al- 
monds and neroli, but its action on the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth is almost caustic. It is dispensed, 
therefore, in capsules of gelatin, each of which contains 
1 grain 01 the remedy combined with 10 of almond oil, to 
prevent an v risk of unpleasant effects. 

It is a colorless fiuid, sparingly soluble in water, more 
readily so in alcohol, of the specific gravity 1.032 at 59' 
F., the boiling point being 410^ F. 

Methylcdy dimethylether of methylene, CHaCO.CHOt.— 
Methylal is a soporific of very recent date. It is admin- 
istered in doses of 20 to 25 grains in water, with a little 
syrup. 

Thus: 

Meth vial 31. 

Syr. Orange Flower J si. 

Water Ji. 

One tablespoonful for a dose. 

It has also been applied externally as a IocaI ansBS- 
thetic dissolved in oil, or as an ointment, with lard as a 
base. Both forms are made to contain 15 per cent of 
methylal. 

It is a colorless ethereal fiuid which smells like a mix- 
ture of chloroform and acetic ether^ and tastes pungent 
and aromatic; it is readily soluble m water as well as in 
alcohol; the specific gravity at 59** F. is 0.856; it boils at 
107.6'. 

Naphthalin, CioHi.— To most fungi naphthalin has been 
found to be a powerful poison, and has proved very valu- 
able as an antiseptic, being applied in the same manner 
as iodoform. Professor Hoesbach, of Jena, first adminis- 
tered it internally in cases of acute and chronic enteric 
catarrh, in typhoid fever and acute gastro-intestmal 
catarrh. It has since been extensively applied, but not 
with abeolutely uniform results. It is siven as a powder 
in wafer in doses of 2 to 8 grains, to which a drop of oil of 
bergamot is added to obliterate the peculiar smell of tar 
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belonging to it, which makes it otherwise inapossible for 
some patients to take it. For example the following 
f ormum may be adopted : 

NaphtbaUo... 80 gr. 

8aoch.Alb 80 gr. 

OLBergam 1 gr. 

liake a powder and divide into ten doses, one to be 
taken three times a day. 

Naphthalin is a crystalline body forming colorless, re- 
splendent scales; it tastes pungent, is insoluble in water, 
but sparingly soluble in cold alcobol and fatty oil, but 
readily if these agents are heated. The solution in oil 
aud the ointments should be made to contain 10 per cent 
of naphthalin, which must be added to the warm fatty 
matter. Melcing point 176^ F., boiling point 424.4'. 

Naphthd p = naphtnol, isonaphthol, Ci»HtOH.— As a 
substitute for tar preparations, naphthol has been applied 
to the skin with very good results, especiaUy in psoriasis 
and other chronic affections. A 2 to 5 per cent selution 
in alcohol is the usual form of application, but it can also 
be made up into ointment containing 3 to 26 per cent. 
Internal administration ot this compound was attended 
with toxic effects, and has, therefor^-*, been discontinued. 

It crystaiuzes in resplendent scales, has an aromatic 
odor, is slightly soluble in hot water, readily so in alcohol 
and fatty oil. A very fi^ood ointment may be made bv 
adding 1 part of naphthol to 10 of melted lard and well 
BtirrinK. The substance dissolves without much difficul- 
ty, and forms a white smooth product. > 

Naphthol melts at 252% and boils at 546*8% 

It snould not be confounded with naphthahn. 

Salol, phenylether ot salicylic acid, 
C.H40H.C00.C.H,. 
This remedy appears to eive tbe ^preateet promise of 
future importance, for, in tne short time that it has been 
known, it has done very good service as a febrifuge and 
an anti-rhoumatic, being administered in doses ot 15 to 
30 grains two or three times a day, as also as a gargle 
3ij. thus — 

Salol 3ij. 

Bpirit. vin 5 iv. 

A teaspoonf ul to a glass of warm water for stomatitis 
and ulcerations of the mouth and pharynx. 

A salol mouthwash is also very much recommended, 
and may be prepared as follows : 

Take salol gr. 40, dissolve in § iv. of a suitable spirituous 
dentifrice liquid. Half a teaspoonful to be used m a glass 
of water, with which it forms a milky emulsion. 

For chronic forms of diphtheria, it is reported to have 
more powerful effect than solutions of chlorate of potas- 
sium or salicylic acid. It is also applied, worked up with 
butter of cacao into pencils, as an antiseptic. These are 
prepared in a similar manner to those of betol before 
mentioned. 

Salol is a white cx^stalline powder of a mild aromatic 
odor; it is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol. The 
melting point is lOS"" F. 

Thallin, CfHiQN(OCH.).— Thallin is employed either as 
Bulphate or tartrate. It is rapidly 6btaimng a recognized 
position in the materia medica, for it is a reliable and 
powerful antipyretic, applicable in all kinds of febrile 
conditiona. Three to eight grains in pill are considered a 
suitable dose. It is also applied externally, especially 
lately, with great success for injections in cases of acute 
and chronic gonorrhoea, for wnich it is prescribed in 
aqueous solutions containing 1 drachm of the thallin salt 
in §vi. 

Salts of thallin are crystalline powders, not quite pure 
white in color, of a bitter and intenselv aromatic taste, 
and of a peculiarly persistent odor, which is similar to that 
of cumarin ; they are readily soluble in water, but far less 
Bo in alcohol. 

Ure^Aan.— Bthyl-urethan, GO(NHt).OCiH.. As a mild 
hypnotic urethim is very useful, being administered 
in aoaes of 15 to 40 graimi, either as a powder or in solu- 
tion, with a little syrup as a corrective. Thus— 

Urethan 3 ij. 

Syr. Bimpl 1 1. 

Aqua. Siij* 

Two tablespoonfuls for a dose^ 

It does not produce a comatose condition like chloral- 
hydrate, but tends to induce a healthy natural sleep in 
cases where this is impeded by other causes. 

It is a crystalline body of a mild ethereal odor, tastes 
somewhat like saltpetre, is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and melts at about 120' F.— P^orm. Jour., September 
24th, 1887. 

•»• ■ * 

^'Antiltmgine,'' a proprietary article originating in 
Germany, is said to consist of acid borate of magnesium 
and free boric acid, with a few sulphates and chlorides. 
Its value as an aniirerment, as shown by its effects in con- 
nection with culture media, is said to disprove its alleged 
value, as ^e common kinds of bacteria and bacilli grow 
quite as vigorously as if it were absent. 



Fluorine Compounds M AntiseptioB. 

In a paper read before the Chemical Section of the 
British Association at Manchester, Mr. W. Thomson 
called attention to the remarkable antiseptic properties 
possessed by some fluorine compounds, especially bv the 
fluorides and fluosilioates of 80(iium,jpotassium, and am- 
monium. Of these, he considers the miosihcate of sodium 
best suited for a general antiseptic, it being non-noison- 
ous and without odor; moreover, it has only a slightly 
saline taste, and might, therefore, he suggests, be em- 
ployed in the preservation ot food. 

Siodium fluosilicate is soluble in water, to the extent of 
0. 61 in 100 ; but, according to Mr. Thomson, such a saturated 
solution is not irritating to wounas, whilst it possesses 
greater antiseptic properties for animal tissueb than a 
1-in-lOOO solution of perchloride of mercury, which could 
not be ordinarily employed for surgical purposes without 
producing poisonous effects.— After Jt^hami. Journal. 

Oil of Evodia, a New Deodorant for Iodoform. 

H. Hblbinq, of London, speaks of the essential oil 
obtained irom Evodtafraxintjoita as able lo overcome the 
odor of ioaoiorm wneiher m substance or solution. Its 
own odor is agreeable and poweriul, and m pracuce the 
addition of two di^pa to tiie ounce is builicit:nt lo obtain 
complete oblitioration of tne odor ot ioaotorm. Christy, 
in X40. X. of '*X4ew Commei-ciai Piants," says that l>un 
probably was flrbt to deecnbe it in '^PiocLrumus l^iorss 
Nepaieusis,** in lb26f as iCAius fraxmifoUum ; a large ciee 
native to Nepal. According to bir William J. Hooker 
r* Icones Planlarum," 1848;, a is referred to blume*B genus 
PhUagonia, N. O. lerebintliacese. Hooker and Bentham, 
more recently (**(ienera Plantarum*'), include it in the 
genus Evodta, N. O. KutacesB. 

The fruit consists of three or four carpels placed 
together in shape like a star; these are brown exteriorly 
and dotted with small warty points. Each carpel con- 
tains one seed of roimdish heart-shape, black, diam. 4-5 
millim. The fruit yields, on distillation, about ^ of thin 
essential oil of pale yellow color, s. g. not exceeding 
0.840'\ odor similar to bergamot, pungent taste, and 
soluble in alcohol and ether.—- P/kirm. Jour. 

Laboratory Tables. 

Though it has its drawbacks, there can be little doubt 
that the best material for a laboratory table-top is wood. 
Other materials may be better for special purposes, but 
for general use wood is best, and among woods teak is to 
be preferred. The wood ought never to be varnished or 
painted, as the action of alkalies and strong acids on the 
preparations employed renders the table unsightly. The 
now common custom of saturating the wood with melted 
paraffin is not open to the same objection, and has, indeed, 
many advantages. The parafltin renders the woond imper- 
vious to water, and, on account of its chemical indiffe- 
rence, it prevents the table being seriously attacked by 
sulphuric acid or caustic soda, which will sometimes be 
spilled even in the best regulated laboratories. Probably 
the chief objection to paraffin is that it melts and adheres 
to any warm vessel or apparatus that may chance to come 
in contact with it. In this way a new source of error is 
introduced into analyses, as the slight coating of paraffin 
on a capsule or crucible lid bein^ mvisible may be for- 
gotten to be removed by ignition or otherwise before 
weighing. Of course, it is easy to say, ** Never lay 
any vessel you intend to weigh on the table ; " but a pos- 
sible source of error is present all tiie same. My own view 
of the matter is, that for qualitative and general work it 
is well to have the tables paraffined, while forquantitative 
and flner work it is better to have the surface clean. 

Slate is objectionable as a material for tables, firstly, 
because of its antipathy to glass vessels \ secondly, because 
it is not readily pierced or cut ; and thirdly, because it is 
cold to the touch and cold to look at. Tet it is the . best 
kind of surface on which to place the combustion-furnace, 
air-bath, and similar apparatus. In like manner,atthough 
lead is not to be commended for general use, it is a good 
plan to have one table covered with it, and so arranged 
that any liquid falling thereon may collect at one end, and 
so be run off into the waste. All distillations should be 
conducted on this table, which is not only a convenient 
arrangement for getting rid of the water used in condens- 
ing, but is also a security against danger when working 
with inflammatoiy liquids. 

The attempt to convert each working bench into a sort 
of complete laboratory seems to be a mistake, however he- 
retical this view may appear to some. To have tank water, 
distilled water, steam, gas, draught, and sink ''laid on^' 
at each bench produces an unnecessary and expensive 
complication of pipes; and the more pipes and stopcocks, 
the more plumbers and repairs. Simplicity is a great 
principle in the arrangement of laboratories, as in most 
other matters. All materials and apparatus required by 
each worker should be within easy reach, but not neces- 
sarily at his own particular table, which should, indeed, 
only be supplied with those requisites the absence ot 
which would produce positive inconvenience.-^D. B. 
Scott, in Chem. and Drugg, 
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Seleotions from the XJnoffioial Formulary of the Brit- 
ish Fharmaoeutical Conferenoe. 

At the late meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference, the (Committee on the Unofficial Formulary pre- 
sented their report, which contained formulas for thirty- 
seven preparationa Sereral amon^ these are not used 
in this country at all; others are either officinal in the 
U. 3. Ph., or are usually prepared hy different methods, 
or are already provided for by the American Committee 
on National Formulary, which is about to be published. 
The following, however, appear to present features of 
interest, and are therefore put before our readers. 

The weights and measures are those recognized by the 
British Pharmacopceia. 

The members of the Formulary Committee were: W. 
Martindale, Chairman; W. A. H. Naylor, Secretary, A. 
C. Abraham, T. Greenish, T. B. Groves, T. Maben, N. H. 
Martin, R. Reynolds, C. Symes, J. C. Thresh. 

1. EmuUtio Olei Morrhu(B, 

Emulsion of Cod-Ldver Oil. 

Cod-liver Oil 40 fluidounct^ 

Tragacaiith, in powder ; 200 KrHinn 

Tincture of Be iiz* >ii] \ fliii« louiice 

Spirit of Cliloroforrn ^ •• 

Glyc5erin 2 fliii'lcniiioes 

Oil of t/as^Hia 2 fluid rao lima 

Distilled Water a Hutfioient quaniity 

Place the oil in a dry Winchester quart, and pour in the 
tragaoaath, tincture of benzoin, andspirit of cnloroform, 
previously well mixed; agitate briskly for a minute; 
then add all at once 1 pint of distilled water and agitate 
a3 before. Likstlv, add the essential oil, glycerin, and 
suflicient diatillea water to produce 4 pints. Shake vig- 
orously for a few minutes. 

Dose 2 to 8 fluidrachms. 

^oto.— Tinctiu^ of Quillaia is directed to be prepared 
from 2 oz. of auillaia bark (in No. 20 powder) and enough 
alcohol to maKo 1 pint. 

2. InjecHo Curare Hypodermica. 

Hypodermic Injection of Curara 

Curare( the South Amerioaa Indian Arrowpoison) 6 grains. 
Distilled Water a sufficient quantity. 

Reduce the curare to powder in such a way as to pre- 
vent its coming in contact with the naked hand, and add 
distilled water to form a thin paste. Transfer to a small 
funnel plugged with absorbent cotton, and gradually pour 
upon it distilled water until 1 fluidrachm is obtained. 
If the injection be required in haste, proceed in the 
following manner: * 

To the 5 grains of curare reduced to powder add 1 flui- 
drachm of distilled water, throw on a filter, and when 
the liquor ceases to drop, pour over the contents of 
-the filter distilled water sufficient to produce 1 flui- 
drachm. 

Dose, 1 to 6 minims. 

^o^e.— The formulary defines curare as a dr^ inspis- 
sated extract of varying composition, prepared m South 
America from the bark of different species of Strvchnos 
(principally Strychnos ioxifera Schomburgk) and other 
plants. 

3. Linimentum Opii Ammaniatum. 

Ammoniated Liniment of Opium. 

Soap Liniment 6fl. oz. 

Compound Camphor Liniment 6 ** 

Tincture of Opium 6 " 

Belladonna Liniment 1 '* 

' Stronger Solution of Ammonia. 1 *' 

Mix and filter. 

4. Liquor Ferri Hypophosphitia Compositus. 

Compound Solution of Hypophoephite of Iron. 

Hypophosphite of Calcium S20 grains. 

Hypophosphite of Sodium d'lO ** 

Hypopbosphite of Magnesium 160 ** 

Sulphate of Iron , 240 " 

Carbonate of Sodium 820 /' 

Hypophosphorous Acid, sp. gr. 1.86 1 fluid oz. 

Distilled Water a sufficient quantity. 

Dissolve the hypophosphites of calcium, sodium, and 
maniesium in 8 oz. of water. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and carbonate of sodium 
in separate portions of water; mix and wash the pre- 
cipitated carbonate of iron with sweetened water until 
the washings cease to give a precipitate with solution of 
nitrate of barium. 

Transfer the moist precipitate to the solution of the 
hypophosphites, and aad gradually the hypophosphorous 
acid. Make up to 1 pint by the addition of distilled 
water. 

Each fiuidrachm contains about 2 grams each of 
hypopbosphite of magnesium, and li grains of hypopbos- 
phite of iron. 

Dose, i to 2 fluidrachms. 



The preceding formula is critidsed in an editorial of a 
subsequent number of the Chemist and J^ruggisty as fol- 
lows: 

''It will be noticed that the unofficial formula directs 
the iron hypopbosphite onl;^ to be made eztemporaneoufi- 
ly, and this is done by dissolving freshly precipitated 
ferrous carbonate in hypophosphorous acid. This avoids 
contamination of the solution with calcium sulphate. . . . 

**The process which the Formulary Committee have 
adopted is superior to other methods for making a solu- 
tion of ferrous hypopbosphite. Syrups and hquors made 
in this way remain much longer free from deposit than 
when made by the sulphate method, and the proneness 
to formation of sulphuretted compounds whicD charac- 
terizes the latter method is done away with, hi several 
respects the details of the formula require modification. 
In the first place, the carbonate of sodium is much in 
excess. The amount of carbonate of sodium lequired to 
decompose 240 grains of sulphate of iron is 246 grains. 
The excess may do no harm, but it does no good, f hen. 
hot water is not directed to be used uo dissolve the sul- 

Shate and carbonate ; cold solutions give a mixture which 
Iters very slowly, so that oxidation is greativ favoi^d. 
The beet plan is to dissolve each salt in half a pint of 
boiling water (the iron solution is the beitter for a few 
dropij of dil. sulph aric acid to make it clear) ; then pour 
the soda solution into the iron solution, stirring constant- 
ly, cover, and allow to settle; decant the supernatant 
liquid, throw the precipitate on a filter, and wash with 
hot water. We question if the addition of sugar to the 
wash-wator is an advantage. The formula mrectB the 
washed precipitate to be transferred to the solution of the 
alkaline hypophosphites, but this is somewhat clumBy ; it 
U better to dissolve it in the acid and 3 02. of water, then 
to mix this solution with the other, filter and make up to 
1 pint with water. In Churchiirs own liquor there was 1 

frain of free hypophosphorous acid in each fluidrachm, 
ut the Formulary provides only for | minim, nearly 
four-fifths of the acid being taken up b^ the iron. This 
is rather an improvement so far as taste is concerned.*' 

ST. Liquor Picia Carbonie. 

Solution of Coal Tar. 

Prepared CoaX Tar 4 oz. 

Tincture of Quillaia 1 pint. 

Digest at a temperature of 120** F. for two days, allow 
to become cold, and decant or filter. 

^ote.— Prepared Coal Tar is directed bv another for- 
mula to be oDtained by placing commercial coal tar in a 
shallow vessel, and heating at a temperature of ISO"* F. 
for one hour, stirring frequently. 

6. PUula Ferri (Blaud). 
Iron Pill (Blaud). 

Sulphate of Iron 60 grains. 

Carbonate of Potassium , 86 ** 

Sugar, in powder Id *\ 

Tragacanth, in powder 4 " ' 

Glycerin, in powder 2^ minimB. 

Diatilled Water 2i " 

Reduce the sulphate of iron to fine powder, add the 
sugar and tragacanth, and mix intimately. Finely pow- 
der the carbonate of potassium in another mortar, and 
thoroughly incorporate with it the glycerin and water. 
Transfer this to the mortar containing the sulphate of 
iron, beat thoroughly until the mass becomes green and 
assumes a soft, pillular consistence, and divide into 
twenty-four pills. 

Each pill contains about 1 grain of ferrous carbonate. 

Dose.— 1 to 3 pills. 

7. Syrupua ButyUChloral. 

Syrup of Butyl Chloral. 

[Syrup of Croton-Chloral.] 

Hydrate of Butyl-Chloral SSOgrains. 

Syrup, sufficient to prodace 1 pint. 

Dissolve the hydrate of butyl-chloral in the syrup pre- 
viously made hot. 
Dose.— 1 to 4 fiuidrachms. 

8. Syrupua CcUcii, Manganeaii et Potaaaii Hypophoaphi- 

turn. 

Syrup of the Hypophosphites of Calcium, Manganese, 
and rotassium. 

Hypopbosphite of Calcium $90 grains. 

'' Manganese 160 " 

*< Potasaium 160 '< 

Boiling Distilled Water. 4 fluidounces. 

Rub together in a hot mortar till nearly dissolved, and 
add syrup sufficient to produce 1 pint. 

Dose.— 4 to 1 fiuidrachm. 

Of this formula, the editor of the Chemist and Druggw 
says : ' *' This formula is one which we can say little good 
of, although with a slight modificSe^ion an excellent syrup 
can be made of the ingredients. The ^Mk point in ^l^e 
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formula is the direction to dissolve the solids (640 grains) How to Manage a Kerosene Lainp. 

in 4 fl. oz. (1760 grains) of boiling water. This, on the _ ....... ; * 

face of it, is a mistake. The solubiUty of calcium hypo- P ^f'J s®®?^ superfluous to give instructions as to the 

phosphite in boiling water is 1 in 6 (the Br. Ph. errone- trimming of a lamp, every one being already supposed 

ously states that this is the factor for cold water, whereas ^^ *^^<^w ?^^ ^ perfom this very simple operation; but 

1 in'6.8 is more correct. [The U. S. Ph. has the correct ^"^ experience teaches us that many users of lamps do 

figures].) ^^^ f^^ anything like the satisfactory results from their 

The ratio between 320 grains of this salt and 4 fl. oz. of lamps that they might if only a little more care and at- 

water is 1 to 5.47, so that if we were to omit the other tention were bestowed upon them. 

salts we would yet faU to effect complete solution, and , ^^l^f® proceeding to detail the mode of procedure in 

we find this to be the case in practice. The formula has **^® flilmg and trimming of a lamp, we may say that if 

been slightly amended in the second edition of the For- your lamp seems to be giving a poorer light than it once 

mulary, the word "filter" being inserted after *' dissolved" ^^^ before complaiDine of its quality examine the follow- 

—surely it is not intended to filter out the undissolved ^^S points, as in all probability you will find the trouble 

hypophoepbite I We have succeeded best by adding the ^ *>® caused by one or more, perhaps by aU of them, 

syrup (hot) to the mixture of water and hypophosphites, rpmj, ysggj«Xi 
but even thus there is slight crvstallization when the 

syrup cools. The easiest method is to dissolve the hypo- Can the reservoir be dirty ? Has it been emptied re- 

pnosphites in 10 oz. of boiling water, filter, and dissolve cently ? 

10 oz. of sugar in the filtrate, strain, and add syrup to 1 Every lamp should be emptied completely once a week, 

pint. and the oil in the bottom thrown away. See that your 

9. Syrupus Cascara Sagrada. lamp be kept free from water and dirt. 

Syrup of Cascara Sagrada. I^^g'' ^^^ bl^£Xtv2ry dav, so that you begin 

Liquid Extract of Cascara Sagrada 4 fluidoanoes. the work of the evening with a full lount. 

*' •• Liquorice 8 *' „, -r^ 

Carminative Tincture 2 fluidrachmB. Thb Burnkb. 

Syrup, Bufflcient to produce 1 pint. jg ^^e burner clean f 

Mix. The life of the fiame is the air it sucks in through the 

I>ose. — 1 to 4 fiuidrachms. holes in the disc around the wick tube. If the flame is 

_. ^ ^ ... smoky, or smells, see whether these holes are not clogrged 

10. Ttnctura Carmtnattva. or gummed up. If so, then boil the entire burner for a few 
Carminative Tincture. moments in soda and water, and mark the change. 

^ ^ _,,., -/VA. Is tbo wick tube large enough ? 

Cardamom Seeds, bruised 600 grains. The wicks now made are more loosely woven, and are 

n-rn"f^fnn'r^n^^^^ ""' ^'°*''' AO^^^^u^^"^' t^^ickor than they have been in the pist. See that the 

olofckrStTv Igg""'".!"^- tube does not sd^ bind the wick as to check the oil in 

OilofClove ....'.'."..*..'.....*.'.'...'.* ..100 '• mounting to the flame. The tube should be large enough 

Bectified Spirit* Bufficient to produce'.! 1 pint. ^ allow th^ wick to be moved up and down freely. 

Macerate the cardomoms in 15 fl. oz. of the spirit for a The Wick. 

week, decant, express and .dissolve the oUs in the mixed j^ ^^^ ^^^j. ^^^ ^^^ , 

tmctures, maW !{IP ^, ^ pint w^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^^^^^ ^^^ y^^^ ^^^ ^ 

• ^?Jfk::®ir nfcS J^^ wu^^^^ is the pump to lift the oil from the fount to the flame. It 

ing 10/S^,<>'LiS^ff ',i^\*^„®^^^^ H^if ?hi ^rTit^h ^ °^ay become clogged. Put in a new wick at least once a 

fl.oz.(Bnt measure), that is, about half the strength of ^^^^^^ Wicks Sre now so cheap that the expend is 

a nuia exi»racii. trifling. Dry a new wick before putting into lamp. 

11. Ttnctura Strophanthi. Does the wick need trimming ? 

Tincture of Strophanthus. " so, do not scrape it off as some do. it injures the wick 

»^i«xvrpucuxi;Aiu». ^^^ g^^ ^^^ bumcr with dirt. Cut it evenly across the 

Strophanthus Seeds, in No. 80 powder and dried top. Trim the wick every day, and you will be amplv 

atllO'F. , lounce. repaid for your trouble. 

Stronger Ether, 

Rectified Spirit, each, a sufficient quantity to Thb Oil. 

make 1 pint. ^^ •! 

. *^ Never use common oil. 

Pack the seeds in a percolator, and moisten with Even with a good lamp, good burner, and good wick 

stronger ether (sp. gr. 0.720). Macerate for twenty-four you cannot have a good light without good oil. ' 
hours, then allow percolation to proceed, continuing the 

addition of ether until the fluid passes through colorless The Manipulation op Lamp. 

(about 8 or 10 fl. oz. suffice). Remove the marc from the ^or the sake of clearness we put our remarks upon the 

percoUtor, and dry it, graoually heating it to 120^ Fahr g^bject of the manipulation of lamps in the f^ of 

Again reduce It to Dowder, repack m the percolator, and rules, 

moisten with rectified spirit. l.-^See that you get the right size wick, not too narrow 

Macerate for forty-eight hours, then pour on successive ^r too thin. It should comfortably fill the wick case both 

quantities of spirit, percolating slowly, until 1 pint of j^ width and thickness, 

tincture is obtained. 2.— Thoroughly dry your wick. This is most important. 

^T'^a}^ ^2 "^S^™^- . ^ « ^ ♦u, iifru or the oil will not flow up to keep the flame supplied. If 

J^o<6.-Strophanthiis seeds are deflned thus: -The when the wick is turned up to Its full power, the flame 

seeds, dennved of the apical hairy appendage, of a gradually diminishes in size, the cause walmost sure to 

species of Strophanthus growing m Eastern Africa, and |g dampnets of wick « u^e w 

usually referred to S, Kombe Oliver. The seeds are s.-Bafore putting a new wick into your burner, cut it 

plano-convex, of a CTayish-green or pale brown color 18 ^^^j^iy across the top with a very sharp pair of scissors, 

millimeters long an^ 4 miUi meters broad in their greatest ^king care not to jSg the edges, then lisert it evenly 

diameter, rounded at the base and tapenng at the apex, ^^ ^^e tube j*-© © » ^ ^^^j 

covered with appressed silkv hairs, which become much 4.-Cut the wick perfectly level with the top of the wick 

shorter toward the apex of the seed, and furmehed on the ^ase. The perfect flame of a paraffin burner should be 

flat side with a lon^tudinal ndge, disappearing below tulip-shape and square at the top, it should not be pointed 

the middle of the seed. in the centre. If the flame be '* forky," a little may be 

taken off the corners of the wick 

Note on Cutaneous AnsBSthesia. 5.— In cutting the wick of a lamp that is in use, remove 

merely the charred part that will cut quite easily. 

Dr. £. Jaoksok, of Philadelphia, in a paper in the Medical 6.— Fill the oil-vessel each time before using. 

News of Sept. 3d on the action of stenocarpine, speaks of 7.— To light your lamp, do not turn your wick above the 

something which is worthy of attention by those who opening in the cone; touch the wick with a lighted match 

employ either this substance or cocaine for cutaneous or taper, by putting in through the opening in the cone. 

an»sthe3in. Referring to reported failures by Dr. Enapp Our reason for this rule is that many persons are in the 

to obtain abolition of sense of pain, Dr. Jackson expresses habit of turning it some way above the cone in order to 

• the opinion that the preliminary washing of the skin with see it, and then naving lit it, the wick is not unfrequently 

soap and water was the cause of failure. To confirm this left burning above the cone, instead of being turned be- 

opinion. Dr. Jackson washed the flexor surface of his fore- low it, as it should be; the consequence being a bad light 

arm with soap suds and followed it by an application of and offensive smell. The wick of every burner that is 

the drug. Analgesia had not resulted after a half -hour had fltted with a cone should be some way below it, and quite 

elapsed. He then neutralized the residue left on the sur- invisible. 

face by a dilute acid solution, and in ten minutes notable S.— When first lit, do not turn up the flame to its full 

ansBstnesia was produced. It is further stated that, in the height. 

case of a cocaine solution, contact with air containing free 9.— In extinguishing a lamp, use the extinguisher. If, 

ammonia will cause precipitation of the alkaloid. however, the lamp has not one fltted to it, lower the 

As careful washing with the aid of soap is now a pre- flame, and blow sharply across the top of the chimney. — 

liminary to all operations with aseptic precautions, the Br. and Col Druq. From ** Petroleum: Valuable mnts 

importance of this ohservation is evident. to those who Use it.'' 
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JSCew HampBhire Pharmaceutioal Assooiatioii. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of this association was 
held at the Fahyan House, White Mountain, Sept. 27th 
and 28th, and was the most successful in all respects ever 
held by the Society. Eleven new members were ad- 
mitted, making the present number eighty-five, or about 
one-third of the registered pharmacists in the State. The 
Treasurer's report showed tne Association out of debt and 
$600.12 in the treasury. An essay on ** The Manufacture 
of Native Fruit Wines " was read by the Secretary, C. B. 
Spofford, and the following officers for the year 1887-88 
were elected: President, U. S. Whitman, Nashua; 1st 
Vice-President, G. F. Underhill^ Concord; 2d Vice-Pres- 
ident, Ward JP. Whitcher, Lisbon; Secretary, C. B. 
Spofford, Claremont; Treasurer, F. A. James, Man- 
chester; Auditor, P. H. Kelley, Manchester. Ex. Coux- 
mittee. J. D. Burbank, Manchester; A. P. Fitch, Concord; 
O. B. Spofford, Claremont. 

Trips to Mt. Washington and a drive through Craw- 
ford Notch constituted the pleasures of the occasion, and 
all voted it a most enjoyable gathering. 

C. B. Spofford, Secretary. 



Conoentrated Aqueous Solution of Borio Add. 

SoHOLZ has found that the solubilitv of boric acid in 
water may be greatly increased by the presence of small 
quantities of a seemingly indifferent body, namely mag' 

When 1 Gm. of magnesia is mixed with 75 Gm. of water, 
and boric acid gradually added until the clear solu- 
tion no longer became turbid on boiling, it was found 
that 12.4 Gm. of boric acid were consumed up to this 
point. But, on adding even quite a minute quantity of 
alcohol, this was found still to produce a strong opales- 
cence. The Quantity of boric acid was therefore, gradu- 
ally inoreasea, and the appearance of opalescence ceased 
after 8.1 Gm. more had been added. The resulting acid 
liquid now contained 1 Gm. of magnesia and 15.5 Gm. of 
boric acid. On evaporating the solution, it leaves a resi- 
due which, when powdered, forms a white, sweet-tasting 
powder, soluble in 4 parts of hot water. 

The same preparation may be made by taking 2.33 Gm. 
of carbonate of magnesium instead of 1 Gm. of magne- 
sia.— After Pharm, Zeitsch. /. RuaseL, No. 34. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.— The preceding solution has 
been tried by one of us for the purpose of impregnating 
Rauze, and been found to work satisfactorily. It might 
be called: 

Liquor Magnesii Boratia, 

Magnesia 100 parts 

[or Carbonate Magnesium 233 *'] 

. BoricAcid 1,650 

Water 7,500 

Mix them, and heat in a water-bath until perfect solu- 
tion has been effected. 

This seems to be about the composition of the antifungtn 
now offered in the European market. 

Amylene Hydrate. 

Amylenb hydrate, lately introduced as an agent for 
producing sleep, was classed by Wurtz as a tertiary 
alcohol. It is a colorless, limpid liquid, boiling at 100* C. 
and has a s. g. of 0.81. It dissolves in 8 parts of water, and 
is miscible with ordinary alcohol in all proportions. Its 
flavor and odor resemble camphor and peppermint. The 
presence of fusel oil or impure potato-spirit renders its 
therai>eutic use dan^rous. 

Four erammes given to an adult are said to cause a 
calm, refreshing sleep for six to nine hours. Its hypnotic 
action is not so strong as that of chloral hydrate, but 
exceeds that of paraldehyde. Over the former it has 
the advantage of less liability to disturb the action of the 
heart, while it requires a smaller dose than that of 
paraldehyde, and is more easily taken. The relative pro- 
portion of dose is that of 1, 2, and 3. It causes no disturb- 
ance of the digestive organs and may be used by enema. 

The amylene hydrate made by Kahlbaum, of Berlin, is 
that recommended by Dr. von Mering in the Pharmaceu- 
iiache Post. 

Testing fixed Oils for Copper. 

J. Oldham Braithwaitb reports that, having occasion 
to test a sample of olive oil for copper, he first tried incin- 
eration of the oil and subsequent analysis of the ash, but 
he found the rate of incineration so tedious that he can- 
not reconmiend it. He finally adopted the following 
method : 

Pour about 10 C.c. of solution of potassium f errocyanide 
into a test tube and add to it an equal volume of oil. 
Shake well for a few minutes and allow to stand. If cop- 
per be present, a bright reddish pink precipitate is formed 
at the juncture of the two liquids in from one to twelve 
hours, according to the amount of the metal present. 

In order to test the delicacy of the reaction, it was found 
that when five milligrammes of pure dry oleate of copper 
(equivalent to 0.00056 gramme Gu.) were dissolved in 100 
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grammes of oil, a distinct reaction was given by this test 
in twelve hours. — Pharm. Joum. 

The Cork-Tree in the Forests of Tunis. 

The forests of Tunis, which cover an appreciable part of 
the surface of the country, were, untu the French oc- 
cupation, subject to no supervision, and suffered from 
the many causes sesulting from the want of that super- 
vision. In 1883, the French, alive to the importance 
of preserving what remained of these forests, nv nich are 
the property of the State, placed them under the manage- 
ment of a separate department, which has carefully 
explored their extent, and conclusively demonstrated 
that they are an important element of national wealth. 

The explorations of the new department have resulted 
in the division of the forests into two main groups; one 
consisting of the cork tree and deciduous oak, locally 
known as ''Zen," covering the north-western angle of 
Tunis, where it abuts on the Algerian frontier and the 
sea, inhabited by the Kroumiers, and separated from the 
rest of Tunis by the river Mejerdah. These trees grow in 
a stratum of sandstone, which again reposes on the upper 
chalk, and they completely disappear where the latter 
stratum crops to the surface. They cover an area of 
about 360,000 acres, on 330.000 acres of which fiourishes 
the cork-tree, and on 30,000 the ''Zen." It is to the 
cork-forest that the attention of the new administration 
has been mainly directed. They are situated in a country 
with a very sparse population, dwelling in huts formed 
of the branches of trees. Their number is estimated at 
12,000 souls, or only one individual to thirty acres. 

It was open to the French administration, which wields 
the authority of the Bey, to adopt one of the three follow- 
ing systems in dealing with the woods and forests, viz., 
their sale, their concession for fixed periods, or their man- 
agement by the State. The last was chosen asthe system 
best adapted for their preservation and extension, par- 
ticularly as it was held to be of paramount importance 
to favor the increase of rainfall in the country; the quan- 
tity of which is supposed to be intimately connected with 
the extent of the forests. That they were more extensive 
in the times of the Romans, and that they conduced to 
augment the annual rainfall, may be inferred from the 
discovery of numerous aqueducts among hills which are 
now absolutely denuded of trees and destitute of springs. 

Much has been done during recent years in improving 
the condition of these cork-forests. Bonds have been cut 
through them, and at stated intervals, spacious alleys have 
been frayed to serve as a means for arresting the march 
of the destructive fires which frequentl^f^ rava^ them. 
Above all, much progress has been made in barkmg cork- 
trees, an operation which consists in stripping the rough 
b€urk of the trunks of the trees, to the height of five or 
six feet from the ground. Hiis virgin bark is without 
value, and only for ten years after the trees have been 
robbed of it is the inner bark available for commercial 

Purposes, the trees giving a crop of cork every ten years, 
o meet the expenses incurred m these operations, there 
were available the sums accruing from the sale of trees 
already felled, and of the bark of the '* Zen" for tanning. 
The director of woods and forests has drawn up an 
estimate of the receipts and expenses of his department 
for three consecutive decennial periods, accordiuK to 
which in twenty years, or at the conunenceroent oi the 
third decennial period, the anticipated expenditure per 
annum is jS27,000, while the expected receipts are £96,000, 
leaving a profit of £69,000. The above calculation regards 
the cork-forests only which grow on the sandstone to 
the North of the Mejerdah Biver, in the region lying 
between the Algerian frontier and Bizerta. Little has 
been done towards working the less valuable forests to 
the South of that river. An experiment has been made 
in planting with trees a small tract of mountain land 
near Hammam-el-Enf , some ten miles to the east of the 
town of Tunis. The operation consists in digging boles 
at short distances, and in dropping in each a few seeds of 
the pine tree. Several hundred acres have thus been 
planted with tolerable success, at an expense of £4 IO5. an 
acre. 

The worst enemies of the forest are goats. Some French 
colonists have taken steps to exclude these animals from 
their estates, and the result has been that shrubs which 
never attained the height of more than two or three feet 
have in four or five years assuiried the dimension of trees. 
This is particularly apparent in the large domain of 
Enfida, near Susa, belonging to the Franco-African 
Company, where the thuja, which covers much of that 
domain, from a dwarf shrub, has now, within the space 
of six years, attained a height of twenty to twentv-five 
feet.— From a Report of Consul Sand with, in Pharm. 
Joum. 

Mr. Thomas Greenish, of England, visited this country 
during September and, after attending a portion of the 
session of the Medical Congress held in Washington, vis- 
ited Detroit, Ann Arbor, and Chicago. 

The Hungarian FharmaeopcBia, recently iesued, has 
the text in Latin and Hungarian, in parallel columns. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Stenooarpine P 

SINCE the first appearance of this supposed new anaes- 
thetic (see our September number, page 162) we have 
taken much pains to put ourselves in possession of all ac- 
cessible facts calculated to throw light upon this rather 
mysterious proximate principle. The original story of 
the discovery of the anaesthetic properties of the leaves of 
the tear-blanket tree is not such as to justify an unhesi- 
tating belief in its bona-fide character. A poultice made 
from the leaves of this tree is said to have rendered a tu- 
mor on a horse's foot so insensible to pain that it could 
be lanced without the operation being apparently felt by 
the animal. Now, even a poultice of coca leaves would 
be unable to accomplish this, so far as we know the prop- 
erties of coca, unless the extract or infusion (or better 
still, the solution of the alkaloid) could reach the tissues 
and vessels below the skin. This and other circum- 
stances have, indeed, from the date of its first announce- 
ment, raised our suspicions regarding the genuineness of 
the discovery, and we are to- day still in the same posi* 
tion. We have tried to obtain aspeclmen of the supposed 
alkaloid stenocarpiney but find that the manufacturers 
supply it only in two-per-cent solution, under the plea 
that the isolation of the alkaloid, which is said to be very 
delicate and liable to decomposition, is a very difficult 
and expensive operation. The manufcwturers acknowl- 
edge that the name originally chosen for the substance, 
viz., stenocarpine, is not a proper one; they also acknowl- 
edge that the plant which formed the subject of the first 
report is a species of Gleditschia (namely, Gleditschia 
iriacantho8 L.), and, therefore, now prefer the name 
gleditachine for the substance. Whether this or the 
former name will long endure as the title of the mysteri- 
ous alkaloid contained in the two-per-cent solution is a 
question which will soon be solved. Of course, we have 
the most implicit confidence in the good faith and bona- 
fide results of the medical gentlemen who have reported 
their experiments with the drug in the medical journals. 
But, until the missing link in the chain of evidence is 
supplied, namely, the proof that some proximate princi- 
ple actually contained in the leaves of Gleditschia tria- 
canthos is the substance with which these experiments 
were made, so long shall we look upon the whole matter 
with suspicion, 



We have corresponded with several gentlemen in the 
Southern States in reference to this matter and all the 
information thus far obtained seems to confirm us in aur 
present views. One of the communications we have re- 
ceived is presented on page 201. 



T^HEN our colleges of pharmacy are ready to make their 
* ^ choice of prizes for their next graduating class, we 
commend to their consideration the merits of Millspaugh's 
** American Medicinal Plants, '^ the completion of which 
is noticed in this number. It is a work which will be 
prized by every student, but which many may not feel able 
to purchase at the outset of their career as practising 
pharmacists, and it has the advantage over gold and silver 
medals that its possessor will have something from which 
he may derive both pleasure and profit, and which may 
serve to stimulate him to a continual study of a science, a 
knowledge of which is important for every phamnacist, 
but which rarely^ receives attention after the completion 
of his college course. 

College faculties should appreciate the duty of so edu- 
cating their students that they will acquire something 
more than a knowledge of the essential details of their 
future business, and one of the most important is a love 
for some particular branch of science which will make an 
original observer of each one of them. This is the way 
in which the character of the entire profession is most 
certain to become elevated through its infiuence upon 
each individual. 



IN a paper read by Prof. Leech, M.D., F.R.C.P., before 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference, at Manchester, 
on the 31st of August, the following expressions occurred: 

** It is felt by the members of our profession with in- 
creasing force that many of the confiicting results re- 
corded by therapeutists, many of the failures met with 
when successes are expected, are connected with differ- 
ence in strength in the drug employed. The want of 
reliance on the uniformity of our present official prepa- 
rations is leading medical men to employ the preparations 
of those large houses in America and Germany as well as 
in England, who guarantee that their compounds are of a 
definite strength, and as the profession gets more and 
more imbued with the teachings of pharmacology, the 
search after preparations of fixed ana definite composi- 
tion will become general. If pharmacy is to hold its oum^ 
each pharmacist must he in the future the guarantor of 
the purity of the medicines he dispenses, not the mere dis- 
tributor. The gain to pharmacists which will result from 
the acceptance of this position will, I believe, more than 
counterbalance the loss resulting from the transference 
to other hands of a certain portion of the work formerly- 
devolving on them. Should the position be declined, it 
wUl be taken up by some other class, and with it may be 
transferred all other work which requires scientific train- 
ing. The increased knowledge reqmred will undoubtedly 
lead to an increase of educational recjuirements in science, 
and narrow the portal through which pharmacists must 
pass before entering on the work of their Uf e. Especially 
m organic chemistry will a thorough training be neces- 
sary." 

THE attention of readers is asked to the circular issued 
by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association which 
will be found in our outside columns. It relates to an evil 
which is doing more than cutters, competition, or careless- 
ness to injure (he business of pharmacy at the present 
time. Unfortunately the class of dealers who make liquor- 
selling a feature of their business are not easily reached 
by professional journals— since they rarely take themim- 
less they are sent to them gratuitously— and it is even less 
common to find them among the active members in 
pharmskceutical societies. The men who do interest 
themselves in advancing the interests of pharmacy or the 
welfare of the public do not as a rule retail drinks. 



INDIANA pharmacists are not inclined to be discouraged 
at the failure of previous efforts to secure enactment 
of a pharmacy law, but axe again in the field and prepar- 
ing for the next session of the Legislature. It was 
claimed, last year, that the failure to secure a desirable 
law was largely due to opposition on the part of jobbers 
who saw in the proposed law a measure which would limit 
the number of their prospective customers. 
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Collodion may be prepared mostezDeditiously, accord- 
ing to Chevreau, by nrst placing the gun-cotton into 
etner, and when it is thoroughly saturated, adding the al- 
cohol. Solution is then almost instantaneous. 

Asiminine, derived from the seeds of Asimina triloba, 
is amorphous, colorless, tasteless, insoluble in water, but 
readily soluble in alcohol or ether. Nitric acid colors 
it and its salts deep red, then violet. 

A BussiAK physician states that he has succeeded in 
relieving toothache caused by caries of the teeth by mak- 
ing the patient rinse the mouth every half-hour with a 
dessertspoonful of a 20 per cent solution of permanganate 
of potasn, taking care to hold the liquid in the mouth for 
some minutes. 

Bismuth Poisoning.—- A case recently occurred in 
France, in which it is alleged that the application of pure 
subnitrate of bismuth to mcers following a burn, at inter- 
vals of two days, caused sore throat with false membrane 
on the uvula, palate, and tonsils, foul breath, vomiting, 
and loosening of the teeth.— Br. Med. Jour, 

lodol Wax. — The name of this cement for hollow teeth, 
which Mr. Williams made known in ttfe Journal of the 
Dental Association, has found its way into the German 
and Austrian pharmaceutical papers as '* Jodolwachs.'* 
It is made in Vienna as follows: Solid paraffin, 7.6; sper- 
maceti, 7.5; iodol, 4.0; carmine, 0.06, and yellow wax, 
12.0 parts. 

Detecting Gas-Leakages.— Paper saturated with a so- 
lution of chloride of palladium has been recommended for 
detecting gas-lesJcages. The paper must be used wet. In 
the case of street mains, pieces of it are placed in iron pipes 
li in. diam.), and these inserted at intervals in the vicin- 
ity of the leakage. The gas reveals itself by coloring the 
paper brown or black. 

Antipyrin has recently attracted attention as a sub- 
stitute for morphine in the relief of pain. Prof. (Germain 
S^e advises its use hypodermically, owing to the avoidance 
of disturbance of the digestive organs. Seven and a half 
grains are used as a dose, dissolved in an equal amount of 
distilled water. For a few moments the injection causes 
a painful sensation of tension, followed by a relief of all 
pain. Its use is said to be unattended by vertigo, vom- 
iting, sleepiness or the excitation chcu^cteristic of mor- 
phine.— Afon^/i/]^ Magazine. 

Efibct of Freezing upon Milk. — Kaiser and Schmieder 
(Bied. Centr.) found that when milk is frozen slowly, the 
ice contained the greater part of the fat and the fluid 
portion most of the casein, milk, sugar, and salts. In 
that which was auickly frozen and partially thawed, the 
fat was equally aistributed. If a dealer whose milk has 
been frozen pours off the clear fluid which underlies the 
ice, he is liable to a suspicion of adulteration on the one 
hand, or will deliver milk above the standard on the 
other. Milk which has been frozen should be well 
thawed and shaken up, and not be sold while any ice is 
visible.— P/iarm. Jour. 

Newly-described Blistering Beetles.— J. O. Bratth- 
WATPB described before the Br. Pharm. Conference two 
species of blistering beetles from South Africa. Mylabris 
bif adnata and M. lunata. the former of which is extremely 
rich in cantharidin, containing more than twice as much 
as Cantharis tfesicatoria. The latter contains less of the 
blistering agent. 

M. bifasciata is said to be sufficiently abundant at the 
Cape or Good Hoe to be available as a source of canthar- 
idin. In discussing the paper, Mr. Moss stated that an- 
other species of Mylabris is at present used as an impor- 
tant source of cantharidin. — Pharm. Jour. 

StancU Ink.— The Chemist and Druggist sa^s that a 
good basis for stencil ink is made of the following mate- 
rials: Shellac, 2 ouncen; borax, 2 ounces; water, 25 fluid- 
ounces ; and gum arable. 2 ounces. Boil the borax, shellac, 
and some of the water until they are dissolved, add the 
gum arable, and then withdraw from theflre. When the 
solution has become cold, complete the 25 fluidounces by 
addition of the rest of the water. For black ink fine lamp- 
black \b used ; for red ink, Venetian red ; and for blue, 
ultramarine and chalk. Add to these the basis above 
described in sufficient quantity to make the mixture of 
proper consistency. 

A Mucilage Substitute.— In a time when gum arable 
is difficult to obtain, and even then only at a high price, it 
behooves the chemist to look about for suitable substi- 
tutes. A good mixture for adhesive labels, and which is 
also cheap, can be msuie according fo this formula:— Dis- 
solve 14 oz. sugar in 2 pints of water, heat the solution to 
boiling, andaad 3} oz. of calcium hydrate; stir assiduous- 
ly and allow the mixture to settle during several days. 
Draw off the viscous supernatant liquid, and mix it with a 
hot glue solution, in the proportion of 3 parts of the former 
to 1 of the latter. The resulting liquid forms an excellent 
adhesive mucilage, and if to it a small quantity of salicy- 
lic acid be added, it will keep for years. 



South American Cinnamon.— At the exhibition of 
South American products, held at Berlin in the early part 
of this year, some cinnamon bark was exhibited which 
Professor Tschirch considered fully equal in aroma and 
sweet taste to the Ceylon cinnamon. It was in pieces 
about two inches broad and three-eighths of an inch thick. 
The essential oil prepared from it by Tschirch could not be 
distinguished from that of the Ceylon bark, though the 
yield was inferior. This is due to the fact that the pieces 
are taken from older branches, which have a bark rich in 
stone-cells, and therefore poorer in oil-cells. It is very 
low in price and should have a promising future. It was 
exhibited by Guimares & Valente, of Pemambuco. 

Sulphurous Fumigations.— The H&vre Congress of Hy- 
giene have acreed to publish a set of directions for disin- 
fecting, for the benefit of doctors or masters of infected 
vessels. Brimstone, broken up in small pieces, should be 
placed in broad and shallow earthenware or cast-iron 
dishes, of about 1 liter capacity. The vessels should be 
of one piece, without solder, and, as a precaution against 
fire, should be placed in tube holding 2 or 3 in. of water. 
To light the brimstone, either sprinkle it with a little alco- 
hol, or tip itwith alittle cotton wadding dipped in the same 
liouid. For each cubic meter of room, 30 grammes of 
sulphur are requisite, or about 1 oz. for each 40 cubic feet, 
all the openings being kept tightly closed for twenty-four 
hours. 

An Emetic in Melon Boot.— Heberger (Bip. de 
Pharm.) and Torosciviez (Bolletino Farm.) describe a bit- 
ter substance, resembUng emetine^ extracted by means 
of alcohol from a watery extract or melon root; notably 
from the roots of wild plants. It occurs in compact, 
brownish masses having a shining fracture; deliquescent; 
it does not show reaction with acids or alkalies; imparts 
a color to ether and is readily soluble in alcohol, from 
which it may be precipitated by acetate of lead or infu- 
sion of galls. Solutions of ammonia and potassadissolve 
it readily, and it may be precipitated by the addition of 
an acid. This precipitate is not very soluble in water. 
It is pungently bitter and nine centigrammes will cause 
vomiting. 

New Analysis of Huniradi Spring Water. — ^A new ana- 
lysis of the Himyadi Lajos Bitterquelle has just been made 
at Vienna by Dr. Godeffroy, professor of chemistry, and 
member of the Pharmaceutical Society. He gives the 
specific gravity of the water from this spring, at the tern- 

Eerature of 15** C, as 1.047, and in 1,000 parts of the water 
y weight he finds: Sulphate of magnesia, 31.61; sulphate 
of soda, 15.71; sulphate of potash, a trace; sulphate of 
lime, 1.68; chloride of sodium, 1.37; carbonate of soda, 
3.12; carbonate of iron, 0.0067; carbonate of lime, 0.065; 
carbonate of magnesia, 0.029; silica, 0.002; alumina, 0.006 
= total solid contents of 1,000 parts of the water, 53.61 ; 
This analysis, which is dated '^Vienna, 6th July, 1887," 
appears to have been very carefully made and accurately 
cedculated. 

The Preparation of Suppositories.— M. Leboutte com- 
municates to the Bull. Soc. Roy. de Pharm. the following 
method of making suppositories. He says,*' I first powder 
in a mortar the cacao butter, previously reduced to rasp- 
ings by a sharp instrument. I then incorporate the pre- 
scribedi medical agents, whether they be powders likeido- 
form, coacine hydrochlor., etc., or extracts such as beDa- 
donna, opium, and others, with the cacao butter. By the 
addition of a small quantity of powdered soap, and a few 
drops of water, the massing of these ingredients is readj- 
ly effected ; a perfectly homogeneous mixture being pro- 
duced which can be easily divided into portions of the re- 
quired size and strength, and made up into the ordinary 
cone*shape.'' M. Leboutte further remarks that, consid- 
ering the difficulty of mixing aqueous and alcoholic ex- 
tracts with the melted fat, his plan possesses an addition- 
al advantage. He finds five minutes sufficient for the 
preparation of twelve suppositories. 

The Preparation of Antiseptic Sponges.— The Vereins- 
blatt PfcUzischer Aerzte states that in the antisentic process 
sponges of medium porosity are the most easily treated, 
those in which the pores are too fine being freed with diffi- 
culty from sand and shell lime. They are well dried by heat, 
and are freed from coarse sand by being beaten with canes, 
beine then placed upon a coarse hair-sieve, and washed 
until the water runs off absolutely clear and free from 
sediment. The sponges are then subjected to the action of 
solution of permanganate of potash (1 in 1,000) for about 
two hours, and enough crude muriatic acid is added to 
cause the violet color to entirely disappear. By repeat- 
ed washing with water the sponges are purified stiD fur- 
ther, until the water used in washing no longer reddens 
blue litmus paper. They are then well dried and placed 
in a solution of sublimate (1 in 1,000), where they are left 
10 or 12 hours. By occasional washing with, distilled 
water the solution of chloride of mercury is removed, and 
the spon ges are then dried in a room free from dust (or,pref- 
erably, in a drying press), until no loss in weight takes 
place. For preserving the sponges, metal vessels or wide- 
necked glass receptacles closing tightly are indispen- 
sable.— Xancet. 
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QUERIES & AUrSWERS. 



Queries far which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case he 
accompanied hy the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, hut not for publication. 



No. 2,032.— Solvent for Graphite (S., Stillwater, 
HioD.). 
" What chemical will dissove lead in a lead pencil? " 
There ia no lead in a lead pencil. The suhstance used 
is called *' hlack lead," but it consists of nearly pure car- 
bon in the form of graphite or plumbago, and is not 
soluble in any chemical. 

No. 2,033.— Sosodont (R.). 

According to Schaedler, the liquid sozodont is a solu- 
tion of 5 parts of oil-soap [Castile Soap] in 6 parts of gly- 
cerin, 30 parts of alcohol and 20 parts of water, scented 
with a little of the oils of peppermint, cloves, cinnamon, 
and staranise, and tinted witn cochineal. The powder is 
said to be carbonate of calcium, magnesia, and powdered 
orris root. 

No. 2,034.— Broquet'8 Still and Valyn's Treatise on 
Distillation (H.). 

Broquet's still for the preparation of essential oils, etc., 
described and illustratea in our September number, may 
be obtained of M. Broquet, 121 Rue Oberkampf, Paris, 
France, at prices ranging from 50 francs upwards, ac- 
cording to size. 

Valyn's '* Traits • . . de Destillation,'' etc., mentioned 
in the same place, may be obtained through any im- 
porting book-dealer, for instance, B. Westermann & 
Ck)., 838 Broadway, or G. E. Stechert, 828 Broadway. 

No. 2,036.— Almond Cream (R.). 
The following formula may suit you: 

Oil of Almonds (ezpressed) 16 oz. 

Spermaoeti 1 oz. 

White Wax 1 oz. 

Oil of Bitter Almond (essential) 5 drops. 

Oil Rose 1 drop. 

Water 16 oz. 

Saturate the Water with the essential oils, then pro- 
ceed as directed in the U. S. Ph. for Unguentum Aquae 
Roesd. 

No. 2,036.— Yield of Essential Oils (R.). 

It is impossible to answer the query of our correspond- 
ent in the space available for such purpose. In order 
that he may be able to look up the matter himself, we 
would refer him to works like tne following: Fliickiger 
andHanbury, '* Pharmacographia."— Fliickiger, **Phar- 
makognosie de« Pflanzenreiches."— Piesse, *'The Art of 
Perfumery."— Husemann and Hilger, "Die Pflanzen- 
stoffe " 

By the way, *' banana oil" and ** pine-apple oil" are 
artificially prepared compounds, and are not obtained 
from the fruit at all. Though both fruits have a distinct 
odor, which is particularly prominent in the caee of the 
banana, the essential oil or other volatile principle upon 
which it depends has not been isolated. 

No. 2,037.— St. Jacob's Oil (Toledo). 

Some years a^o, the composition of this proprietary ar- 
ticle was stated to be oil of turpentine (of good quality), 
mixed with a little oil of rosemary and lavender, and 
colored with a little alkanet or red saunders. This state- 
ment, which was taken from the Pharm. Centralhalle 
(see New Remedies, 1880, 148) was declared entirelv unre- 
liable by the proprietors of the article (ibid., p. 161). Ac- 
cording to Dr. Christman (New Rex.,1882, 252), the ingre- 
dients are oil of turpentine, oil of origanum (thyme), oil 
of rosemary, oil of lavender, and alcohol. Another cor- 
respondent {ibid., p. 316) points out that ether must be 
one of the constituents. According to Thiele, it is oil 
of turpentine perfumed with oil of thyme (Kratschmer, 
''Geheimmittel,"p. 193). The last-named authority also 
states that, according to R. E. Squibb (sic) it is a weak al- 
coholic extract of aconite root, containing ether £tnd oil of 
turpentine and colored red. 

No. 2,038.— Female Druggists (S. J. D., Manchester, 
Ohio). 

This correspondent asks : 1. '* Are there many ladies employed 
as drugRisto? 3. Do they, as a class, render as frood satisfaction 
to the trade and emplojers as gentlemen ? 8. Have many been 
successful and finally Rone into business for themseUes ? " 

We have heard of female drug-<;lerks, but have never 
seen one, except as students, and in a few isolated 
instances, and therefore infer that, as a class, they are 
not sufficiently numerous to warrant comparison. There 
is no reason why a woman, with proper qualifications, 
may not succeed as well in this occupation as in any other, 
but few are likely to engage in the business for some time 
to come, for the reasons: first, it is not customary, and 



second, every voung woman anticipates marriage and 
the care of a family, and is not likely to devote several 
years and considerable money to acquiring knowledge 
that she may have no subsequent use for. Men choose 
their vocation with the expectation of continuing in it 
for life and without regara to marriage. If women did 
the same, there would be more of them found in business 
for themselves. 

No. 2,039.— Photoxylin, or Mann's Gun-Cotton (M.). 

We have in a previous issue declared that the article 
photoQcylin, so favorably reported on by Russian surgeons 
as a superior kind of ^un-cotton for making surgical col- 
lodion, could not be imported by vessels carrying pas- 
sengers, as it is against the shipping laws. We have, 
however, ascertained that it is the same article as that 
fop which a formula was nven by Mann, of St. Peters- 
burg. We are indebted to Dr. P. Ch. Elmer, of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Co., 423 Broome street, N. Y., for 
the following account of it: 

Mann, of St. Petenburg, prepared his gun-cotton with 
sulphuric acid of but moderate strength. He took 31 p. 
of sulphuric acid of 1.830-1.835 sp. gr., 20 p. nitrate of 
potash, and inmiersed the cotton in the mixture when 50° 
O., digesting it for 24 hours at 28''-^l^ C. The time of 
digesting can be extended to 5 or 6 days. When the tem- 
perature is kept at 50', one hour will suffice. 

A mixture of 33 p. sulphuric acid of 1.80 sp. gr. and 10 
p. of nitrate of potash gave also good results. 

Chili saltpetre (nitrate of soda) crystallizes easily in 
the mixture, and will not do on that accoimt. 

No. 2,040.— Sale of Alcohol (F. 0. R). 

This correspondent, residing in the State of Massachu- 
setts asks, the following question : 

*' Can alcohol be legally sold to a minor for medicinal, 
mechanical, or chemical purposes under the GhDvemment 
or State ? It is done throughout the State, and I want to 
know whether it is legal or not." 

We can answer this question only partially. So far as 
the n.S.licenseis concerned, neither the age, sex, nor other 
condition of the purchaser is mentioned in the law. The 
law refers only to the manufacturer and to the seller, 
either wholesale or retail. The Congressional law cares 
nothing about the use or disposition of the alcohol when it 
has legitimateljr been sold to a consumer who does not 
propose to sell it again. A State law, however, may go 
furtner. Under what is called the police powers of a State, 
laws may be enacted, regulating the traffic in alcohol, pre 
scribing to whom it may or may not be sold or delivered, 
etc., etc. Whether there is a law in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, prohibiting the sale, or the delivery by a seller, 
of any alcohol to minors, is a matter you must ascertain 
from a person versed in your State laws. We could not 
undertake the responsibilitv of giving you a reliable opin- 
ion or statement on this subject. Only this much is cer- 
tain: if there is no State law forbidding it, then there is 
no other law that we know of which prevents it. 

No. 2,041.— Paper Process for Medicated Waters 
C*West"). 

This correspondent wants to know the detaOs of the 
"paper" process for making medicated waters. We 
presume he has heard or read of one recently proposed by 
Rich L. Igel in the Am. Joum. Pharm., wmch is carried 
out as follows: 

Lay a piece of filtering-paper of suitable size upon a 
smooth, clean surface (pill-tile, marble-slab, plate of 
glass, etc.), and drop upon it (well distributed) the requi* 
site number of drops required for the quantity of medi- 
cated water to be made. To prepare, say, 2 pints of 
peppermint water, a No. 33 filter, and 30 minims of the oil 
are required. Then fold it, and tear it into fragments; 
introduce them into a suitable bottle, add 1 fluidounce of 
distilled water, and shake until the contents are reduced 
to a pulpy mass. Then add several portions, each of 2 or 
3 fiuidounces, shaking well after each addition, and 
finallv add the remainder of the water in one lot, shake, 
and throw the whole mass upon a filter. Lastly, pass 
enough water through the latter to make 2 pints. 

In the case of a number of oils, the preceding process 
may be combined with a feature long practised or recom- 
mended by others, namely, to take water at a higher 
temperature for the first treatment of the oil, and to filter 
finally, when the liquid has resumed the temperature of 
the air. Of course, this method mav be employed also 
without the intervention of paper, but the latter promotes 
the limpid and clear condition of the filtrate. In our 
judgment, neither the cotton, nor the paper, nor the 
hot water process is suitable for oils of the Citrus family. 
The two first-naraed processes are particularly objection- 
able, as these oils are thereby exposed in very thin layer 
to the air, which causes their partial oxidation, whereby 
they acquire a terebinthinate taste. 

No. 2,042.— MadUgan's Test for Oooaine (Washington). 

This was originally published by us in this joumiu ; see 
our February number, page 22. It is the beist practical 
test, so far known, to prove the presence, in any sample 
of cocaine, of any notable proportion of the amorphous 
alkaloid. It is as follows: 

Dissolve about 1 grain of the hydrochlorate of cocaine 
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in about 3 fluidounces of water, then add 1 or 2 drops of 
water of ammonia, and rub the sides and bottom of the 
containing vessel (beaker, etc.) with a glass rod. If 
amorphous cocaine is absent, well-marked striae will ap- 
pear where the rod has touched the glass, and, shortly 
after, flocks of a precipitate will form and slowly subside, 
leaving the liquid clear and bright as at first. If any 
notable quantity of amorphous cocaine is present, neither 
striae nor precipitate will form, and the solution will re- 
main milky for a long time, the surface having a more or 
less oily appearance. If the quantity is very small, it may 
not entirely interfere with the formation of a precipitate, 
but the latter is, at all events, less distinctly crystalline 
than in the case of the pure alkaloid. 

The test, of course, depends upon the fact that ammonia 
isolates the alkaloid from the salt, and the pure alkaloid, 
under the given circumstances, has a great tendency to 
crystallize, which is started and promoted by the jarring 
or vibration caused by a stirring rod, in the same manner 
as bitartrate of potassimn, triple phosphate, etc., etc., 
may be made to crystallize from a solution. The 
amorphous alkaloid not possessing this property, it re- 
mains suspended in the liquid, causing this to retain a 
milky appearance for a long time. 

No. 2,043. -Light or Bulky Iodoform (CJ. S. A.). 

For some time past there ban been a growing demand 
for light or bulky iodoform for surgical practice. In 
former years, the small, heavy, compact crystals were 
preferred, but when powdered iodoform came into more 
extended use, it gradually became evident that much of 
it was wasted, or, at all events, that economy should be 
practised in its use, as it is an expensive article. In large 
public hospitals, the consumption of iodoform for dressings 
IS extremely large, there having been periods during the 
current year when the quantity consumed at one of the 
large hospitals belonging to the city, in one week, 
amounted to 15 pounds. Now, it makes a great difference 
financially whether the iodoform is in lorm of small, 
heavy crystals (or a powder prepared therefrom and oc- 
cupying but a small space), or in form of a light, bulky 
powder. Supposing a bum or a large, open wound is to 
DC freely sprinkled with iodoform. By actual experiment 
it has been found that two pounds of the bulky kind will 
generally go as far, that is. cover the same amount of 
surface, as three pounds of the heavy. There is always 
more or less waste in such dressings. The more this 
waste can be restricted, without interfering with the elBB- 
ciency of the remedy, the better it will be for the finances 
of the institution. A saving, where it can be made in 
one direction, will permit an expenditure in another di- 
rection, when it might otherwise have been impossible. 

It is of great importance to the practising physician to 
know how far he may «o in the expense of the medicines 
he prescribes for a patient of b'mited means, or how he 
may make a eiven amount of an expensive drug last as 
long as possible. While due economy should be prac- 
tised at all times, yet in many cases particular care must 
be taken not to overtax the resources of a family with 
expensive medicines. We know of several cases where 
the disregard of this principle so crippled the patient 
and his family that the services of the medical attendant 
were dispensed with, in spite of his acknowledged skill. 
If, therefore, iodoform is to be used, and economy is one 
of the factors necessarily to be taken into consideration, 
then not only the light and bulky kind should be pro- 
cured — and this may be had from most of the wholesale 
dealers or manufacturers-— but other means should also 
be employed to reduce its cost, if it can be done without 
injury. One of the most serviceable methods is to use a 
mixture of equal parts of iodoform and naphthalin pow- 
dered together. In most casefi, this mixture answers the 
same purposes as the pure iodoform, and when the latter 
costs $4.60 per pound, the above mixture will cost only 
about 12.30, which is an important saving. 

No. 2,044.— Quillaia or Quilliga (Washington). 

The question has been put to us why we appear to 
prefer the spelling (^iUaja to that of Quillaia, tne latter 
naving been recogmzed by the last U. S. Pharm. Our 
apparent preference for the former spelling is surmised 
from the fact that in the printed draft of the selections 
from the National Formulary (see October number, 
p. 194; and also the original report) we have adopted this 
spelling. We will briefly state the reasons why we have 
done so. 

The old Chilian name of the soap-bark tree is quillai 
or quillay (*'bark"), either spelling being followed by 
different writers. Molina was the first who assigned the 
tree its place in the system and he gave it the name 
Quillaja. At least, we infer that Molina (whose work is 
at present not at our command) himself used this spelling, 
since Bentham and Hooker (in Genera Plantarum^ I., 614) 
adopt this and quote immediately behind it ^^ Molina) 
Chili ILy 298." The same is done by Baillon in his Htstoire 
des Plantea, vol. I., 394, foot-note: ** QuiUaja Mol., Chil., 
ed. 2, 298." Also on page 471. Karsten, in his Deutsche 
Flora, p. 779 (which comprises foreign countries likewise) 
also spells Quillaja Molina. The same is done b^ Pfeiffer 
in his Nomenclator hotanicus, II., 903: ** Quillaja Molina, 
1782." De Oandolle in his Prodromvs, IL, 547 (andap* 
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parently also Jussieu, Qen. 444, though we cannot consult 
this author at present) also uses this spelling. Again, 
this is adopted by such authorities as Guibourt, Merat, 
and De Lens, Luerssen, Fliickiger (*' Pharmcdkognosie des 
Pflanzenreiches,"seconded., p. 465), in Just's '^ Botanlsehe 
Jahresberichte," (wherever it occurs; for instance, 1879, 
II, 91, 451, 697, etc.); and by many other writers and 
authorities. 

So much for a justification of the spelling Quillaja^ 
based upon precedents. 

This spelling is also much more natural, philologically. 
Quillai^ the old Chilian name, is tri-syllabic, that is, the 
a and t are not pronounced as a single sound, but sepa- 
rately. In latinizing a word of this Kind, the most nat- 
ural proceeding is to permit the vowel t to pass into the 
semi-vowel y, which in some languages is cdso represented 



[Properly speaking, y is the natural semi-vowel, corre- 
sponding to t, as will be familiar to all those who have a 
knowledge of comparative philology. In Latin, however, 
the letter j takes the place of y in all but foreign words]. 

And it is the Latin term alone that concerns us here. 
Had the task originally been to construct a modem Eng- 
lish word from the native quillai hj attaching the suf- 
fix a, the most natural way, considering the habit of the 
language, would have been quillaya (guu-la-ya); and this is 
precisely as the Latin word quillaja should be pronounced. 

No. 2.045. --Artiflcial Fruit Essenoes (Several sub- 
scribers). 

On page 146 of New Rbmbdibs for 1880, we gave a synop- 
tical table of the composition of a large number of fruit 
essences. Various authorities, however, give different 
ingredients as well as proportions for some of these com- 
pounds. 






f^^^t\ 
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:q: : : 
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:•::• 8: ::::•:: g: 1 Amvl Alcohol. 


: SS5: 8888^S: : S: 81 Aldehyde. 


S^: ^ 8; oi j j i i j i ; j Amyl Acetate. 
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•:::::::!::::::§ Amyl Valerianate. 
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Ethyl Acetate. 


Ethyl Benznate. 
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Ethyl Formate. 


Ethyl Nitrate. 


Ethyl CEnanthate. 
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Glycerin. 


:::::::! g: ::::: : | Oil Lemon. 


::::::§::::::::; | Oil Orange. 


oo . . . o- . o 


on Winterjirreen. 


: : S: : g: : : : : 58: S: 


Persico EsBence. 


:::::::[:: So8: : : | Ale. Sol. Bensoic Acid. 



;: : §1 Ale. Sol. Oxalic Add. 



S8S 



: I Ale. Sol. Succinic Acid. 



g. : : ' 8| 888; ; j oj | Ale. Sol. Tartaric Add. 

In each of these cases, the several figures indicate the 
number of parts by measure which are to be added to 
1000 parts by measure of 90-per-cent alcohol. The last 4 
columns give the proportion of alcoholic solution of 4 or- 
ganic acids. These solutions are to be prepared by dis- 
solving the respective acids in cold alcohol (90^) to satura- 
tion. 

Fruit essences made their first appearance on the mar- 
ket about the year 1851 ; when a number of ** oils," respec- 
tively labelled ** near-oil," ** apple-oil" ** banana-oil," 
etc., were exhibited at the World^s Exhibition in London. 
Prof. A. W. Hofmann examined these, and ascertained 
that they were solutions of ethers of ethyl and amyl in 
alcohol. 

The above proportions are given on the authority of 
Kletzinsky, in Dingler^s Polyt. Journal^ 180, 77. 

No. 2,046.— Precipitate in Tincture of Iron (C. P. D.) 

This subscriber writes: 

** Some time ago I prepared Ltquor Ferri CfhUmdi, U. S. Ph. 
1880, and a few days after prepcuing the tincture from this 
liquor, I found a dense precipitote in both the liquor and the 
tincture. I added a small quantity of hydrochloric acid to the 
liquor which dissolved the precipitate. What was the cause ? 
Yesterday 1 had a prescription to dispense containing : 

QuininsB Sulphat 3 as. 

Tinct. Ferri Mur 3 ij. 

Glycerini I as. 

AquflB q. 8. ad I i j. 

** The quinine was dissolved in the tincture and water, and the 
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glyoerin added. To-day the mixture had acquired a light-brown 
color and contained a precipitate. What explanation can be 
given for this?" 

The explanation is undoubtedly this, that when the 
solution of chloride of iron was prepared, an iusufiQciency 
of nitric or hydrochloric acid was used, whereby the 
formation of an oxychloride was brought about. Pos- 
sibly our correspondent employed acids which were con- 
siderably below the strength of those which the formula 
of the U. S. Ph. intends to be used. If so, he should have 
used a proportionate quantity more. Again, it is just pos- 
sible that ne omitted to add the second portion of hydro- 
chloric acid (see U. S. Ph., p. Id7, line 4). We have had 
considerable experience in superintending the process as 
carried on by others, chiefly those whom we have our- 
selves instructed, and we have found it a curious fact that 
the most common error committed by those who are not 
well practised is the omission of the second portion of 
hydrochloric acid, if .they attempt to execute the process 
from memory. When the error has once been pointed 
out to the person in question, he is not likely to commit it 
again. Tho U. S. Ph. furnishes a test by which the 
presence of oxychloride may be demonstrated. Namely, 
on diluting 3 parts of that solution with distilled water to 
100 parts, and boiling in a test-tube, the liquid should 
remain clear. 

The formation of an oxychloride is generally due to the 
fact that there is not enough hydrochloric acid present to 
combine with all the ferric radical produced f i^m the fer- 
rous previously present. An insumciency of nitric acid 
may, nowever, also have a share in the reaction, as the fer- 
rous chloride remaining unoxidized will gradually be ozid- 
dize by contact with the air, and the same deficiency of hy- 
drochloric acid is then the cause of trouble. The oxychlo- 
ride may be regarded as a compound of ferric oxide FeaUs, 
and ferric chloride FetCh, in such a way that the solution 
of the latter salt holds the former in solution until there 
is a molecular disturbance. Dialy zed iron may be regarded 
as a combination of this kind, for instance, but m this 
case the proportion of oxide of iron held in solution is 
quite small. When a solution or tinctiire of iron con- 
taining oxychloride is exposed to air, or much shaken, or 
mixed with other liquids, it usually deposits the dissolved 
ferric oxide quite promptly. And this becomes after a 
while quite dimcultly soluble. 

The remedy, therefore, is to prepare the original solu- 
tion with acid of fuU strength, or with a larger proportion 
of acids, if they are weaker. 

No. 2,047.— Hydroxylamine Hydroohlorate (Photo.). 

A brief notice of the substance, so far as its photo- 
graphic use is concerned, will be found in the Eeport on 
Commercial Drugs, etc., on page 209 of this number. 

Begarding its nature, it may be regarded as a compound 
of NH, with hydroxyl OH. Its real nature or molecular 
constitution has not been fully made out, as it has never 
yet been obtained in a free state, but only in combination 
with acids. Lessen was the first who observed and stud- 
ied it. 

The preparation of a perfectly pure salt of hydroxylam- 
ine is rather an expensive operation. For commercial 
purposes it will probably be sufficient to obtain a product 
— preferably the hydroohlorate — which shall contain 
about 90 per cent of the pure salt. This may be obtained 
in the following manner : 

Nitric acid, of spec. grav. 1.400, is boiled for some time 
with nitrate of urea, 15 Gm. for every liter of the former, 
the object being to remove any nitrous acid that might 
be present. 400 Gm. of the purified nitric acid, when 
cooled off, are mixed with 300 Gm. of absolute alcohol 
and 800 Gm. of nitrate of urea, and then subjected to dis- 
tillation from a tubulated retort. When about one-half 
to two-thirds have passed over, a stoppered funnel is 
fitted in the tubulure of the retort, and a freshly prepared 
mixture of 400 Gm. of nitric acid and 300 Gm. alcohol 
gradually allowed to drop into the retort, in proportion 
as its contents distil over. The resulting nitrate of ethyl 
is then washed with water, and is now ready for being 
reduced to hydroxylamine. 

For this purpose, several large flasks are charged each 
with 120 Grm. of tnis ether, 400 Gm. of ^anidated tin, 
and 800 to 1,000 C.c. of hydrochloric acid of spec. gr. 
1.190, and 3 times the volimie of water. Reaction soon 
be^ns of its own accord, and may be promoted by repeated 
agitation, without the application of heat. The contents 
of all the flasks are then poured together, diluted with at 
least an equal volume of water, the tin removed by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, the sulphide of tin filtered off, and the fil- 
trate evaporated to a syrupy condition. The liquid now 
contains nydrochlorate of nydroxylamine, chloride of am- 
monium, some chloride of iron (derived from the tin, which 
usually contains this metal, and possibly some others), a 
little chloride of calcium, etc. (from the vessels), and hy- 
drochloric acid. The syrupy liquid is xvell cooled and then 
supersaturated with soda, which causes the precipitation 
of all heavy metals, calcium, etc. These having been re- 
moved by filtration, the filtrate is cautiously acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid and concentrated, when it will 
finally leave behind a mixture of chloride of sodium, 
chloride of ammonium, and hydroohlorate of hydroxyl- 



amine. This is extracted with hot alcohol, which leaves 
behind all the chloride of sodium and most of the chloride 
of ammonium. The hot alcohol solution finally furnishes 
crystals of hydroohlorate of hydroxylamine containing 
about 90 per cent of the pure salt, the balance being 
chloride of ammonium. The latter may be removed by 
means of platinic chloride, which forms a double salt with 
ammonium, but not with hydroxylamine salts. But, as 
stated above, this is an unnecessary refinement when the 
substance is to be used for technical purposes only. 

The reaction between nitrate of ethyl and the reducing 
agent hydrogen (derived from the action of hydrochloric 
acid upon the tin) may be expressed thus: 



CaH.NO. -h 3H, = NHaOH 
nitrate hydro- hydroxyl- 
ethyl gen amine 



+ C,H»OH -+- H.O 
alcohol water 



No. 2,048. — Hypophosphorous Add (E. A.). 

Some years ago, we published a note on this subjectjji 
answer to a query (see New Rem., 1883, page 281). We 
pointed out that the commercial so-called 5^ acid was a 
very impure article, as it contained a good deal of cal- 
cium, as well as oxalic or sulphuric acids. We there 
gave a method by which a pure acid may be prepared, 
namely, by decomposing hypophosphite of calcium with 
sulphuric acid in the presence of water, and enough al- 
cohol to precipitate all of the calcium sulphate. Our 
formula lurnlBhed a weak acid as the first product, 
which was afterwards directed to be concentrated at a 
temperature not exceeding 160*" F. Since the formula 
directs the whole of the generated hypophosphorous acid 
to be recovered, by washing the precipitate, etc., and the 
washings materially increase the volume of liquid, neces- 
sitating a larger quantity of alcohol to precipitate the 
sulphate of calcium, we have since then modified the 
process so as to do away with this drawback. 

We now use such quantities of hypophosphite, water, 
acid, and alcohol, that the liquid resulting from the 
reaction, and still mixed with the insoluble precipitate, 
contains the desired percentage of the acid. On stand- 
ing, the precipitate will collect at the bottom, and the 
liquid may be poured off almost completely. If the acid 
is required immediately, and the presence of alcohol 
is not objectionable, it may be used at once. What re- 
mains within the pores of the precipitate is simply thrown 
awary. The liquid which is separated is weighed, then 
subjected to a moderate heat until the alcohol is evapo- 
rated, and the original weight restored by distilled water. 

When a 10^ acia, or a still stronger acid is wanted, we 
have found that it is not advantageous to start from the 
hypophosphite of calcium. In the first place, this salt 
requires over 6 parts of water for solution ; hence, to pre- 
pare a concenlxated hypophosphorous acid from it, it 
would be necessary to decompose it with sulphuric or 
oxalic acids in the presence of less water than would be 
sufficient to dissolve the salt. In fact, considerably 
more than one-half of the salt would be present as pow- 
der when the sulphuric or oxalic acids come in contact 
with it. As each fragment of salt becomes instcmtly sur- 
roimded with an insoluble layer of sulphate or oxalate of 
calcium, there is a possibility that the whole of the hypo- 
phosphite may not be decomposed, though this will prob- 
ably happen only under rare circumstances. 

The standard process for making pure hypophosphorous 
acid, adopted by those who have studied this body, has, 
of course, been to decompose hypophosphite of barium 
with sulphuric acid. But this salt is not generally avail- 
able, and being used only for scientific purposes, is com- 
paratively expensive. 

We have, however, at our command hypophosphite of 
potassium, and this may be decomposed by tartaric acid 
in the presence of alcohol. This process we find to be the 
most serviceable, and to yield an unexceptionable product, 
containing only traces of bitartrate ox potassium. The 
details are as follows : 

Acidum Hypophosphorosum Dilutum. 

Diluted Hypophosphorous Acid (IO5O. 

Hypophosphite of Potassium 208 parts. 

Tartaric Acid, in powder 800 ** 

Distilled Water 588 " 

Diluted Alcohol 600 •* 

Dissolve the Hypophosphite of Potassium in the Dis- 
tilled Water, and the Tartaric Acid in the Diluted Alco- 
hol. Mix the two solutions in a flask, cork the latter well, 
and set it aside in a cold place for twelve hours, occa- 
sionally agitating the contents. Then carefully decant 
the liquid into a funnel, the neck of which has been 
stopped with a pellet of absorbent cotton. Weigh the fil- 
trate, which contains 10 per cent of hypophosphorous 
acid, in a tared capsule, and evaporate the alcohol by 
means of a water-bath, or by exposure in a drying oven, 
at a temperature not exceeding 60* O. (140' P.). Then al- 
low the liquid to cool, and add enough Distilled Water to 
restore the original weight of the filtrate. Preserve the 
product in well-stoppered bottles. 

A 10-per-cent hypophosphorous acid thus prepared has 
a specific gravity of about 1.061 at 15* C. (59^ F.). , 
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The flltMtd, a d^ii^, slay be evaporated so as to 
furnish a 50;( acid, or even a stul more concentrated acid. 

Tne stronger the acid is, the more care must be taken 
during the heating. Organic matter or an^ oxidising 
agents must be carefully kept from contact with it. If it 
is overheated, in free contact with air^ it is apt to split 
into phosphoretted hydrogen (which may take fire) and 
phosphoric acid. Even at a moderate heat, when hypo- 
phosphorous acid is evaporated to a syrupy coudition, in 
contact with air, it is slowly oxidized to phosphorous 
acid, which may be at once recognized by its peculiar 
odor. 

This decomposition of hypophosphorous acid may be 
prevented by avoiding contact witn air. For instance, 
the filtrate obtained by the above-described process may 
be deprived of alcohol "by distillation in a fiask, and 
when the alcohol has been driven over, the residuary li- 
quid may be further concentrated by distillation, in 
which case it is advisable to fit the condenser tightly to 
the receiver, and to connect the latter with an aspirator 
or filter-pump, in order to cause the liquid to boil under 
diminished pressure. 

No. 2,049.— Oleate of Manganese; Oieate of Zino 

("Laboratory"). 

Our correspondent asks how the hardening of metallic 
oleates may be prevented. He finds that, on keeping, 
these oleates are apt to become brittle and also often ac- 
quire a deeper tint, especially near the edges. He also 
wants us to give proportions for preparing them, and a 
working formula. 

So far as we know, there is no other way to prevent the 
hardening, except to put up the oleates, shortly after 
being prepared, in air-tight vessels. If the preparations 
are required to fiU prescriptions, or for use by known 
customers, it might be possible to advise the addition of 
a little petrolatum, which is an effective preventive of 
the '' drying-up," We are in the habit of preparing, for 
physicians' use, oleates containing 25 and 50 per cent of 
petrolatum. Tnese are unctuous compounds of great 
smoothness and homogeneousness. 

As to working formuto, we can advise nothing better 
than the plan recommended by Parsons, to start with 
Castile soap as the most available form of commercial 
oieate of sodium, and sulphate of zinc and sulphate of 
manganese may be used for the respective metals. 

The reactions in either case are: 

1. MnS04.4H,0 + 8NaCi,S..O, =s Mn(C,«H..O,), + 

manganese sodium maaganeiie 

■ulphate oieate oieate 

228 606 616 

+ Na.S04 + 4H,0 

■odium sulphate water 

142 72 

and 



8. Za804.7H,0 + 8NaCi,H„0, 
sine sodium 

sulphate oieate 

286.9 608 

-+- Na,SO« + 

sodium sulphate 
142 



= &(C,.H„0,), 
zinc 
oieate 
6;i6.9 
7H,0 
water 
126 



Of course, the figures express the molecular weights, or 
the proportions in parts by weight. 

Now, Castile soap is not pure oieate of sodium, but it is 
not far from it. Besides, when fresh, it cout€dns consid- 
erable water.. Hence, either the whole Castile soap to be 
emploved should be dried, or a good average sample 
should be taken, the quantity of water estimated in it (i>7 
drying to a constant weight) and allowance be made, in 
the calculation, for the water present. 

To prepare 1 pound, each, of oieate of manganese and 
of oieate of zinc, would require theoretically (that is, if 
the oieate of sodium were pure), in tjie one case 

2,523 grains of crystallized sulphate of manganese 
and 6,907 grains of oieate of sodium, and in the other caae 

3,204 grains of crystallized sulphate of zinc 
and 6,788grains of oieate of sodium. 

As the Castile soa^) is not quite pure, and a small excess 
can do no harm, as it is washed out again, the following 
proportions will answer in practice. 

1. Spartssulph. manganese. 
IS '* Castile soap. 

2. 10 •* . sulph. zinc. 
22 *' Castile soap. 

In either case, the substances are dissolved to a dilute 
solution, the Castle soap in warm water. Then pour the 
soap solution into the other, warm until the oieate sepa- 
rates, then wash with warm, lastly with cold water, ex- 
press moisture, and put in proper vessels. 



Compound Lioorioe Powder, according to Mr. Leo 
Eliel, is improved in flavor and appearance by using 
Russian peeled licorice instead of the ordinary powder. 

Frekoh papers announce that the Gk>vernment of Uru- 
guay have prohibited from Sept. 11th the importation of 
alimentary and pharmaceutical preparations containing 
salicylic acid. 

/* The Brisbane correspondent of the Chemist and Drug- 
gist of Australia names the travellers of two Enfflish 
drug nouses who had been visiting Queenslasid, bo& of 
whom, he says, 'carried samples of American printing 
matter.' How is this? Labor and machinery cost 83 
per cent more in America than in England, ana paper is 
20 to 25 per cent dearer there. And yet English firms find 
it advantageous to sell American labels to Australian 
biiyers I ^^— Chemist and Druggist 

Ferhaps the American labels are enough better to be 
worth the difference.-- Ed. Am. Db. 
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Ajcebioak Medicinal Plants. An il- 
lustrated and Descriptive Guide to 
the American Plants used as Ho- 
mcsopathic Remedies ; their Histoi^, 
Preparation, Chemistry, and Physio- 
logical Effects. By Charlbs F. 
MiLLSPAUOH, M.D. Illustrated by 
the Author. Boericke Tafel, New 
York and Philadelphia. 
Past VI., Containing Nos. 20 to 80, 
completes this work. Altogether there 
are 180 plates which, with the text, 
will make two large volumes. An ap- 
pendix of 65 pages contains an elabo- 
rate glossary, a list'of the authorities 
consulted, a bibliographical index to 
the references in the text, and an in-* 
dex to the subject matter. 

We have before expressed our ad- 
miration of the work and our appre- 
ciation of its value to pharmacists of 
this country, and we congratulate 
both the author and the publishers 
upon having produced a work which 
is creditable to themselves and to the 
scientific literature of this country. 

A Manual or the Phtsioal Diagno- 
sis OF Thoraoio Disbasbs. By E. 
DABwm Hudson, Jr., A.M., M.D., 
Professor of General Medicine and 
Diseases of the Chest in the New 
York Polyclinic, etc. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1887, pp. 150, 
Svo. 
Thb author of this work had for seve- 
ral years been actively engaged in 
teaching ^;raduated physicians, and 
was famihar with their especial re- 
quirements in the way of instruction 



in diagnosis of chest diseases. The in* 
formation given by the work is largely 
arranged in tabular form, so that com- 
parison is facilitated^a matter of 
importance when it becomes desirable 
to aid the memory. Advantage is 
taken of numerous aiagrammatic and 
. other forms of iUustration to make 
the text more comprehensible. 

A Laboratory Manual of Chbmistrt, 
Medical and Pharmaceutical, by 
OsoAR Oldbbro, PHARM.D., Profes- 
sor of Pharmacy and Director of the 
Pharm. Labor., and John H. Lonq, 
So.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Chem. Labor., Illi- 
nois College of Pharmacy, North- 
western University. (Illust.) 8vo. 
Chicago, 1887, pp. 435. 
This work proceeds upon a plan which 
combines various meritorious features 
possessed by other treatises. It is 
specially designed as a companion in 
laboratory work, beginning with con- 
cise and practical chapters on the 
properties and analytical relations of 
the elements and their principal com- 
pounds, and, in connection therewith, 
giving instructions in chemical ma- 
nipulations, following this up with a 
section on *' Synthetical Chemistry," 
in which the preparation, chemistry, 
assay, and tests of all the official ana 
manv non-official chemicals is treated 
of. «ext follows a section on ** Ana- 
lytical Chemistry," comprising a 
course in inorganic qualitative and in 
organic analysis of officinal sub- 
stances. 

The concluding chapter treats of 
Urinary Analysis, which is supple- 



mented by 5 plates containing illus- 
trations of normal and abnormal con- 
stituents of urine. 

The work has evidently been pre- 
pared with much care, and shows the 
tamiliarity of the authors with the 
difficulties under which be^nners in 
laboratory work are apt to labor, for 
many of these difficulties are removed 
by explanatory remarks and chemical 
equations. The book will be found 
useful, not only as a text-book imder 
a teacher, but also for self- study. 

Pharmacexttical Problems and Ex- 
ercises IN Metrology, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, and Pharmaceutical 
Nomenclature. By Oscar Oldberg, 
Pharm. D., Professor of Pharmacy 
in the Illinois College of Pharmacy, 
Northwestern University. 8vo. Chi- 
cago, 1887. 
This is an excellent little book and 
will be of great service to students, if 
they will carefully work out the 
answers and the solutions of the prob- 
lems. The selection of questions is 
very judicious and covers the ground 
very eflFectively, so far as the curricu- 
lum of a school of pharmacy extends. 

Plant Chemistry as illustrated in the 
Production of Sugar from Sorghum. 
By Helen C. De S. Abbott (Beprini- 
ed from the Proceedings of the 
Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy), pp. 14, 
8vo. 

Plant Analysis as an Applied Science. 
By Helen C. De S. Abbott (Reprint- 
ed from the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute), pp. 35, 8vo. 
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A NEW OONSTBUCnON OP UEBIQ'S COW- 
DENSEB. 

EHart recommends a new method of constructing a 
• Liiebig's condenser, which has the advantage of smi- 
plicity and considerable flexibility. As will be seen from 
the illustration, it consists of two plain glass tubes, con- 
nected together by a piece of stout rubber tubing b. 
Through a hole in this a small piece of ^lass tubing, with 
a shoulder fused at the inner end, is pushed, which 
serves for the passage of water.— Joum. AncU, Chem, 

A VACUUM FILTEB FOB SYBUFS. 

THE filtering apparatus here shown is constructed on 
the same principle as that described on pa^e 183 of 
oiir September number, but it is much more simple. The 
conical funnels are so constructed that the larger part of 
the available filtering surface of the filters is left free and 
unobstructed. The vacuum, 
or partial vacuum is obtained 
by a jet of steam passing up- 
wards into an expanded pipe, 
which afterwards curves over 
so as to carry off the condensed 
water. The tank may, of 
course, be constructed of any 
desired shape or dimensions, 
and may be provided with 
faucets for drawing off the fil- 
trate when required. Care 
must be taken that the filters 
are always kept full, so as not 
to admit air through, the filter- 
ing cloth into the interior of the 
tank. 

This filtering apparatus is 
made by Eoerting Bros., of 
Hannover, or may be obtained 
through most manufacturers 
of so-Sdled steam injectors. 




Solfeoo|i\i vMUom drying apparatus. 



the centre of the stove. This drawback may be wholly 
avoided bv making the tube A enter from the top instead 
of the bottom. The fresh water will then flow m at the 
bottom and become heated at once. The overflow may 
remain where it is shown.] 

A NEW FOBM OF SIPHON. 

THE siphon here described is recommended by E. Fabry 
(18, rue des Dominicains, Nancy, France), for use in 
siphoning off wine, which has deposited a sediment, from 
one bottle into another. The principle of its construction 
is, of course, not new, yet as it is not operated by blowing 
with the mouth, butby means of a piston, it may serve 
many other purposes, either in the form described or 
some modification of it. Fig. 3 shows how the piston 
operates. Fig. 2 shows the position of the piston at start- 
ing. When tne level of liquid in the two bottles is alike, 
the bottle A must be set lower. This may be done in the 

beginning if the outer leg of 
«-9 sipnon be made loneer, which 

-^^ may be easily done by attach- 

I ing a piece ot pure rubber tub- 

■■ i '°ti , / ing. — After La Nature, 

A VACUUM DBYINQ 
APPABATUS. 

MAirr substances require pro- 
tracted heatinff to deprive 
them of water: and the long 
application of heat is in many 
cases injurious. Drying in a 
vacuum removes this draw- 
back, but the time required for 
drying is then often extended 
for weeks. Evidently, a com- 
biuation of a high temperature 
with a vacuum appears to be 
most advantageous, and this is 
the principle upon which the 



apparatus of Paul Schoop is constructed. 



<^^ 





Constant level water-bath 




Fio. 1. 



Hart's modified liebig's condenser. 
Fio. 2. 



Fio. 8. 





Vacunm filter for mrnipa. 



CONSTANT LEVEL WATBB-BATH. 

AooRBBSPONDENT of La Nature writes that he prefers 
the form of water-bath shown in the cut. This 
does not differ essentially from other constant level waJber- 
baths, except that the tube A is used for admitting fresh 
water by connecting it with the water conduit B serves 
as an overflow, and two tubes t and t ' are us^ for estab- 
lishing communication with the water-bath proper. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg. — Both in the forms of con- 
stant level water baths usually sold by dealers, and in 
that here illustrated, there is this disadvantage, that they 
can never be set flat upon a table, as the lateral attach- 
ment always projects more or less beyond the level of 
the bottom of the bath. It usually has to be set at the 
edge of the table, so as to let the attachment project over 
the side. Sometimes it is also quite inconvenient to 
place a bath of this kind squarely over a gas stove, be- 
cause the projection is often so close to the body of the 
bath, that the centre of the latter cannot be brought over 



Fabry^B siphon. 

It oonsists of a wide glass tube G, f ormin g the drying 
oven proper, and a copper box HH, the glass tube passing 
through a centrally placed copper tube. (The figure rep- 
resento a cross section through the centre). The copi)er 
box is charged with a suitable quantity of some liquid, 
the boiling point of which corresponds to the temperature 
at which it is desired to dry the substance. At io, agauge 
is attached by which the level of the liquid in the box 
may be recognized. At 6, there is an orifice in the upper 
part of the box, which is to be connected with an uptight 
condenser, so as to cause the return of the vapors of the 
liquid. When the apparatus is to be used, and the tem- 
perature of say 100 C. is required, water \A poured in 
the box and heat applied. The g:lass tube O (wfiich may 
have any desired Dore, but which is described by the 
author as being usually chosen of a diameter of 50 
millimeters, or about two inches, is pushed through the 
central tube of the box, and to its near end g, the glass 
vessel S hermetically attached. This vessel contains con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The vessels containing the 
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substances to be dried having then been inserted in the 
glass tube, it is closed by a hermetically fitting glass cap 
a, to which a three-way stop-cock ana barometer is at- 
tached. The stop-cock is then connected with the air 
pump and the air exhausted. It will then usually require 
only about two hours to dry the substttnces completely. 
Care must be taken, when admitting air, to do this giadu- 
ally. The sulphuric acid vessel is purposely placed at the 
opposite end of the apparatus, because the interior still 
contains minute traces of aqueous vapor even at the low 
pressiure existing within the apparatus, and this minute 
quantity is afterwards driven over to the sulphuric acid 
by the inflowing air. Of course, the latter should be free 
from moisture. — After B^, /. andl Chem., No. 34. 



Note on. Soutellaria, its Constituents and Preparations.* 

BY HENRT A. HOWARD. 

The author, following the usual plan laid down for the 
analysis of plants, found the officmal Scutellaria lateri- 
flora, or scull cap, to 3rield the following constituents: 

1. To petroleum ether, boiling at or below 45** 0. : Wax, 
chlorophyll, volatile oil. 

2. To ether: chlorophyll. 

8. To absolute alcohol: tannin, resin. 

4. To water: extractive matter, gum, glucose, an acrid 
volatile principle. 

As the officinal fluid extract of Scutellaria was observed 
always producing a precipitate on standing, it was flrst 
desirable to know whether this precipitate contained any 
of the active constituents or not. Accordingly, a portion 
of the fluid extract was placed in a freezing mixture of 
ice and salt for several hours. The moist precipitate 
formed under these circumstances was found to have a 
very acrid and biting taste. When dried on a water-bath, 
the acrid taste disappears, showing that the acrid prin- 
ciple is volatile. It appears, therefore, that the fluid ex- 
tract should be made with a different menstruum. The 
author recommends one consisting of 

Alcohol 70 parts 

Glycerin 10 " 

Water ao «« 

to be followed, after this has been used upon 100 parts of 
drug, by one containing 

Alcohol 70 parts 

Water 80 " 

At least, a fluid extract prepared by the author with these 
menstrua had not formed any precipitate after standing 
for several months. 

Scutellariny the eclectic resinoid of the market, is a 
mixture of indefinite composition, variously prepared by 
precipitatine it from alcoholic tinctures or aqueous in- 
fusions, with solutions of alum. 



The Precipitate in Fluid Sxtraot of Podophyllum.* 

BY HERMAN HEINRITZ. 

Mr. HEonuTZ ^ves the results of an examination of the 
precipitate usually found in Fluid Extract of Podophyl- 
lum, from which we select the following data: 

The main object being to examine the precipitate for 
**resin of podophyllum, '^the following methoa was ad- 
opted, upon the advice of Prof. J. U. Lloyd. The precipi- 
tate was mixed with 5 times its volume of cold water, tne 
mixture well stirred, set aside one hour, then filtered 
and the residue on the paper dried in a cool place and 
weighed. It was then treated with cold alcohol so as to 
dissolve all that was possible, the alcoholic solution evap- 
orated to a thin syrup and this poured into 10 times ita 
volume of cold water. The precipitate w€ts collected and 
dried in a cool place. This is ** resin of podophyllum " of 
a h^ht-brown (not yellow) color, almosi entirelv soluble 
in dilute ammonia, soluble in alcohol, and to a large ex- 
tent (76-95^) soluble in ether. 

The root of podophvllum is known to yield between 
1.08 and 5 percent of this resin. 

The fluid extracts which the author examined were 
found to contain bet ween 1.9 and 8.85 percent of theresin^ 

The precipitate in the fluid extracts turned out to con- 
tain between 1.53 and 10 per cent of its own weight. Be- 
sides, it contained, in one sample, 0.76^ podophyllotoxin,, 
0.66^ I>od(mhyIlic acid, 0.306^ of gum, ana some gallic acid, 
albumen, fat and oil, no tannin, and a little picropodo^ 
phvllin. 

The phodophyllotoxin, etc. , was determined in the follow* 
ing manner (atter Pod wissotzki). Six grammes of thepre^ 
cipitate were macerated during six days in chloroform,, 
whieh acquired a light brownish color. This was evapo^ 
rated to a syrupy condition and poured into stronger ether, 
whereby a whitish-^ay precipitate was produced which 
corresponds to Podwissotzki^s podophyllic acid. The 
ethereal solution was filtered into 10 times its bulk of petro- 

^ Alxrtnct of a theoU presented to the SCitas. College of Fharmacy, 1887. 



leum ether, whereby podophyllotoxin should be precipi- 
tated. The substance thus obtained by the author was 
yellowish-white. It was tested by being dissolved in 
chloroform^ mixing the solution with petroleum ether, 
and warming. It then separated in flocks. Tincture ot 
chloride of iron should not color it green in alcoholic so- 
lution. The author's sample, however, assumed this tint: 
Tet it was completely soluble in ammonia; on adding 
ammonia in excess, then ether, and allowing the ether to 
evaporate, picropodophyllin crystals were deposited. 

Animal Tannin. 

The com weevil (Calandra granaria)^ a coleopterous 
insect of about three millimeters in length and of a 
maroon-brown color, had already in 1810 been found, by 
Penimt, of Lyon, to contain gsdlic acid. M. Villon has 
recently examined the insect again— in the course of a 
svstematic search after animal ^nnins — and found that 
the insect contains pure tannin to the extent of about 
three per cent of its own weight.— BwK. de la Soc. des 
EUvea de M. Fremy, and Chem. News, 

[The mere grinding up of a lot of insects, and the dis- 
covery of tannin in the magma, does not prove that the 
tannin is a natural product of the animal organism. It 
would be necessarv to prove that no form of tannin has 
been appropriated by the insects from other sources. 
—Ed. Am. Druqg.] 



Notes on Coated Pills. 

Mr. Eugen Dibterioh makes the following remarks 
on coated pills as an introduction to the chapter on pills 
in his '* Neues Pharmaceutisches Manual '' : 

(Matin-4ioaied Pilla,— The coating with gelatin is ac- 
complished most quickly in the following manner : In- 
troduce 100 diy pills into a rather large warm capsule, 
containing 2.5 Qm. (ab. 38 grains) of a warm 10-per-cent 
solution of gelatin, roll them about in this as brief a time 
as possible, out so that the mass is uniformly distributed 
over them, and then transfer them to a fiat plate of 
tinned iron, rubbed over with a few drops of oil, taking 
care that the pills do not touch each other. Allow them 
to dry during a few hours by exposure to the ordinar;^ 
temperature, and then repeat the manipulation. [This is 
one wa^ to coat pills ; but, as our readers are aware, there 
are various other ways, and some of the latter much more 
expeditious than the above.] 

Cacao-Coated PiZfc.— Introduce 1 Gm. of melted butter 
of cacao into a imif ormly warmed, rather large capsule, 
and roll 100 dried pills in it until they are uniformly 
coated. They are then transferred to a coolplace, and 
when they are dry, the process is repeated. The capsule 
should be as lar^e as possible, so that the pills may be 
rolled about quicMy and in large circles. The hardening 
of the coating is recognized from .the fact that the pills, 
which at first cohered together, separate from each other. 

Beaifircoated Pills.-^A suitable resinous coating may be 
prepared from: 

Mastic Sparto 

Benzoin (Sumatra) 6 *' 

Absolute Alcohol 10 " 

Ether 80 " 

One hundred dry pills are put in a large i)orcelain cap- 
sule, 6 Gm. (75 grains) of the preceding solution are added, 
and the pills rotated as rapidly as possible uatil they sepa- 
rate from each other. They are then dried for half an 
hour by exposure to air, and the operation then repeated. 
It is a great mistake to make the resinous solution con- 
tain more resin than that above named because it will 
thereby acquire too much adhesiveness, while with a more 
dilute solution the pills will come finished from the cap- 
sule. It is, however, necessary to repeat the operation. 

Collodiorircoated Piite.— These are prepared in the same 
manner as the preceding. The collodium must be dilutea 
with twice its volume of ether, and the operation of coat- 
ing repe&ted. 

Sugar-coated PiZto.— Large quantities must be coated by 
suitable machinery. Small quantities may be coated in 
the following manner. Put 100 dry pills into a large cap- 
sule, add 1 Gfra. (ab. 16 grams) of a mixture of equal weigm- 
of mucilage and water and roll them about so as to moisten 
them. Then gradu^y add portions of a mixture of 

Susar 40part8. 

sS^.. 40 " 

Aoacia (whitest) 20 " 

and roll them about until they cease to adhere to each 
other. Repeat thisprocess, then transfer the piUs*^ ^fj 
other capsule containing 0.6 Gm. of powdered talcum, am* 
ny^ntimiA rnllinc" them about until the coatinc: becomw 




fluous taic. rate Utter "object is best attained by rolBog 
he pills in a fine brass- wire sieve.— Ed. Am. Db.] 
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A STILL FOB ETHSBEAL OILS. 

GMtterrlb iB the designer of the still here illustrated. 
• A copper boiler, A, provided with water gauge, 
IB placed in tne round, iron stove O. The steam ^nerated 
in A passes through the tube E into the cylindrical vessel 
B, which is filled with the vegetable material from which 
the essential oil is to be extracted, and the steam saturated 
with the oil passes over through h into the condenser. 
The condensed liquid collects in the receiver B, where the 
essential oil (if lighter than water, as is usually the case) 
will float on the surface, while the water will form a layer 
below. When the receiver becomes full, the excess of 
saturated water flows over into the funnel, and peusses 
back in the still. After the distillation is completed, the 
vessel J3, together with its connecting tube 6, is un^ 
clamped and may be lifted off by means of the pulley 
Kaaa. The perforated bottom plate a a is then removed, 
the vessel emptied, and freshly charged. Durine the 
emptyin g and filling, the vessel is turned upeide down. 
In order to make it stand steady in this position, three 
iron legS' //, are affixed to it. If two such cylinders are 
at disposal, one of them ma^ be emptied ana filled while 
the other one is connected with the stiU, and its contents 
exhausted by steam. — Pharm, Zeit. 

Spedfio Gravities of Watery Solutions of Qlyoerin. 

W. W. J. NiooLS reports in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
the following results of careful experiments to establish 
the specific gravities of various percentages of glycerin 
with water. The solutions were, made in weighed stop- 
pered bottles, a portion of glycerin being introduced and 
weighed. The requisite weight of water, calculated for 
required percentage, was then added by weight and the 
whole mixed ; the weighings were all made to the nearest 
half milligramme. The error in composition varied from 
±.0001, t. e., 0.01 per cent for the 10 per cent solution, 
to ±.00005, t. 6., 0.006 per cent for the 50 per cent solution. 

The specific gravities were determined in Sprengel 
tubes at a temperature of 20° C. in a constant temperature 
bath; the temperature never varied more than 0.05* C, 
and the error in denrity was less than ±0.00002 per cent. 
The specific gravities are therefore reliable to Une fourth 
decimal place at least. 

[In the following table, the percentages accomnanied 
with an asterisk (♦) were obtained by the method above 
described, the intermediate percentages^having been cal- 
culated therefrom.] 
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Iodine in Candles. 

The idea of utilizing the combustion of illuminating 
agents as a means of diffusing medicated vapor is not a 
new one, for at least a dozen years ago (Pharm. Jour. (3). 
iv., 660), if not before, candles containing benzoin ana 
borax were introduced as a remedy for bronchial irrita- 
tion and spasmodic asthma. Messrs. Casson and Brownen 
now propose (Med, Press and dr., Oct. 5th, p. 319) to use 
candles contaming iodine and salicylic acid for the pur- 
pose of diffusing disinfectant and deodorant vapors in 
sick-chambers. They state that iodine combined with 
salicvlic acid can be readily and permanently incorpo- 
rated with fats, paraffin, or wax, and that when candles 
made from such materials are burnt, they evolve iodine 
and phenol in a vaporous form. The phenol is derived 
from the decomposition of the salicylic acid, and its pres- 
ence can be demonstrated by the formation of trinitro- 



phenol or picric acid, upon passing the products of com- 
bustion through nitric acid. Its relative proportion, 
however, depends upon the rate of combustion, as, if this 
goes on too rapidly and completely, the decomposition is 
more thorough and no phenol is evolved. The iodine is 
simply volatilized, and its presence in the products of 
combustion can be detected by its action upon starch 
mucilage. It is stated that a faint odor of iodine becomes 
perceptible when these candles have been burnt in quan- 
tity in a close atmosphere. But the vapor has not oeen 
found objectionable, and it has even been productive of 
relief to patients suffering from asthma, spasmodic cough, 
and hay fever; on the other hand, it is reported to act 
powerfully as a deodorant, speedilv removing the smell 
of the fumes of tobacco or sulphuretted hydrogen,— 
Pharm. Joum. 

Deoolorizing Agents. 

Mr. Rohan Zalozieoki, of Lemberg, has published, in 
Dingier' 8 Polyt. Joum., vol. 265, the results of extensive 
experiments made with a view to ascertain the mate- 
rials and conditions most suitable to economically de- 
colorize such substances as ozokerite. He finds that the 
following quantities of media are required to bleach 100 
parts of this substance: 

Blood-Charcoal 120-1 50 parte. 

'' extracted with HCl 50-60 << 

Bone Black 250-800 " 

Kaolin 800-850 " 

Aluminium Silicate 60-89 " 

Magnesisum Silicate 60-80 ** 

The decolorizing power of the two last-named sub- 
stances is so great that th^y deserve first attention. Up 
to the year 1883, their employment was restricted by 
patent-nghts. This is now no longer the case. It will 
not be difficult for those who require these compounds to 




MueiTle's still for ethereal oUs. 

prepare them themselves. After having served their 
purpose, they may readily be regenerated by ignition, 
either with or without the access of air. 

It remains to be ascertained whether these agents 
possess an eoual decolorizing power towards aqueous or 
alcoholic solutions. If so, tney will become useful in 
many chemical and pharmaceutical processes. Among 
the native silicates of magnesia, one oi the best known is 
talc, or steatite. A variety of this, much used by paper 
manufacturers as a filling, is agalite. This contams: 
silica, 62.077; alumina, 0.313; ferrous oxide, 0.104; magne- 
sia, 33.126; water, etc., 4.380 per cent. 

Kaolin, which is a natural silicate of aluminium, pos- 
sesses a very feeble decolorizing power, as may be seen 
from the above-given table. In the case of this compound, 
the author appears to prefer the artificial salt. In fact, 
most of his experiments were made with artificially 
prepared silicates, obtained by double decomposition be- 
tween solution of silicate of sodium and suitable salts of 
magnesium, aluminium, etc., the precipitate being after- 
wards washed and dried. 



Preparation of Peroxide of Hydrogen.— A new process 
for preparing peroxide of h;if drogen has been patented in 
G^ermany by Siegfried Lustig, of Breslau. It is briefly as 
follows: 

Zinc amalgam is shaken with alcoholic solution of sul- 
phuric acid and air. The mercury and the sulphate of 
zinc which is formed, and is precipitated in the alcoholic 
liquid, is removed by filtration, and the liquid concen- 
trated in vacuo. It then represents cm alcoholic solution 
of peroxide of hydrogen. 
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Notes on Essential OUa.* 



Oil of Anise.— The Bussian crop In 1886 amounted to 
4.000,000 kiloB. This year's crop has been estimated all 
the way between 5.000,000 and 3,100,000 kilos, the latter 
figure being consiaered by Sch. Sc Co. as being far too 
low. Messrs. Schimmel & Co. alone work up daily 7,000 
kilos of aniseed for oil, and there a number of other dis- 
tiUer9, 

, Anethol is obtained, without any previous rectification 
or fractioi^ation, by means of cold. The injurious effects 
of heat upon essential oils are well known, even when 
steam is used,^ in which case the oils pass over far below 
their boiling points; this cannot be avoided. Every recti- 
fication of an essential oil is accompanied by more or less 
reisinification. Anethol, as obtained by mere cold, repre- 
sents the pure aroma of anise, and is free from the dis- 
agreeable after-taste which is inherent in every oil of 
anifie, no matter from what source it is obtained. 

Oil of Camphor,— In the course of their manufacture 
of saffrol, etc., Sch. & Co. work up very large quantities 
of Japanese camphor oil, from which they obtsdn several 
by-products, constituting the largest bulk of the original 
substance. The light camphor ou (sp. Rr. 0.900, boiling at 
175^ C), which is gradually being introduced as a substi- 
tute for benzin, etc., in printing offices, varnish-works, 
etc/, has been noticed by us in former abstracts. Sch. & 
Co. have now put on the market a ^eoi^ camphor oil, sp. 
gr. 0.950-0.970, boiling at 240''-270*' C. This hasagreenish 
color, is viscid and may be found serviceable for many 
purposes after trial. 

Oilof Caraway and Carvol, — Sch, & Co. warn against 
inferior qualities which are offered in the market, and 
recommend that suspected lots be examined for alcohoL 
This is particularly necessary in the case of carvol. 

Oil of Cananga (Ylang), Jatxi.— Many inquiries having 
been made for a cheap oil of ylang for perfuming soaps, 
Messrs. Sch. & Co. have introduced the East Indian oil of 
cananga. Cananga odorata is the same plant which yields 
the oil of ylanR in the Philippine islands. But the odor of 
oil, as prepared from the Javanese plant, is far inferior to 
that obtained bv distillation in Manilla. It is not known as 
yet whether the Javanese flowers are less odorous, or 
whether the aroma is injured by improper manipulation. 

Oil of Clove Stenuh-is sometimes demanded entirely 
colorless. Sch. & Co. state that they; can furnish it in this 
state at an advance of i mark per kilo over the price of 
the ordinary oil. 

■ Oil of Cognac.— ^h, & Co. state that their artificial oil 
of cognac is finding much employment, owing to its 
fruity odor^ in transparent soaps, particularly in combina- 
tion with oil of lavender, oil of C€issia, and balsam of Peru. 

Oil of Eucalyptus and Evcalyj^toL—^h., & Co. state 
that Algiers alone— not to mention other coimtries — ^is 
fully able to supply the market with all the oil of eucalyp- 
tus demanded, very large quantities of this oil (from 
Eucalyptus glcbulus) are produced there, and the supply is 
practically unlimited. Sch. & Co. have sold several 
thousand kilos of this oil, and a like quantity of Eucalyp- 
tus globulus oil derived from California wnere it is od- 
tained as a by-product in the manufacture of a boiler 
scale remedy. 

Mr. Lascelles-Scott some time ago maintained, in con- 
tradiction to Sch. & Co., that Australia furnishes eleven- 
twelfths of the genuine eucalyptus oil consumed in 
Europe. Messrs: Schimmel & Co. had published the state- 
ment that the Austa^ian oilof Eucalyptus amygdalina 
contained no eucalyptol at all. This is declare **dis- 
' tinctly erroneous " by Mr. Lascelles-Scott, who stated that 
he had always found eucalyptol in this oil ; in fact, that it 
contained i more of it than the Califomlan, and 1 more 
than the African, both of which are derived from 
Eucalyptus globulus. Messrs. Schimmel & Co. thereupon 
thougnt it necessary at first to define exactly what they 
. understood under eucalyptol. Accordingly they say : 

"Eucalyptol corresponds to the formula CioMiiO, is a 
homogeneous body, boiling at 176-177^ C, has sp. gr. 
0.980 at 15** C, and is obtained on a manufacturing scale 
by the process of Wallach (liebig's " Annalen," 2)^, 297). 
Every doubt as to the individuality of this eucalyptol as 
a pure substance is excluded, since it is obtainea m our 
laooratories even in form of crystals melting at — 1" C 
... We must adhere to our former statement that the 
Australian oil of Eucalyptus amygdalina^ as we obtain it 
through Mr. Bosisto*s agents, does not yield any eucalyp- 
tol by Wallach's process, and hence does tiof contain any. 
" It contains, however, about 50jK of a fraction boiling at 
176-177^ C. ; but this has a sp. gr. of only 0.886 at 15*^C., 
and hence is no eucalyptol^ Imt consists of a mixture of a 
terpene CioHi* (eucalyptene), and small quantities of 
cymoL On the other hand, both the Afnccm and the 
Cfalifomian oil of Eucalyptus globulus yield about 60% 
of true eucalyptol, of the spec. grav. 0.930, and boiling at 
176-177* C. However, if the umpireship of a disinterested 
authority should be required to give a final decision, we 
are prepared to send an original can of the oilof E. amyg- 
dalina to Prof. Fliickiger in Strassburg for examination 
and report." 

^ Vrsm the QQtplwr Report of Schimmel & Co., ot Leipslg, 
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Messrs. Schimmel & Co. now take decided issue with 
Mr. Lascelles-Scott, who appears to claim a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the nature and chemistry of eu- 
calyptol than any other authority, inasmuch as he sayfi 
that neither the English chemists nor those on the conti- 
nent of Europe know exactly what eucalyptol is, etc. 
Proofis of this assertion have not vet been furnished by 
him. In contradiction, Messrs, Sen. & Co. state that the 
euccUyptol which he (Mr. Lascelles-Scott) claims to have 
obtained, in the period of fifteen years, from the oil of 
E. amugaalina^ cental no oxygen or onl v traces of it ; in 
fact, that it is composed of 88^9^ carbon and 11-12^ 
hydjxweo. Chemically pure eucalyptol (Sch. & Co. 
yields 7ft( Cfatbon and "12$ hydrogen. 

Oil of Iiovender.— Mitcham oil of Lavender has never 
become a special favorite on the continent in Europe. No 
doubt this is owing to the fact that excellent oil of laven- 
der may be obtained which is of ^uaUy ^ood aroma or 
grade, and much cheaper. Sch. & Co. again draw atten- 
tion to the well-known fact that oil of lav^ider improves 
after being stored one or two years, provided it is kept 
from contact with light or heat, 'Hhe two greatest ene- 
mies of all essential oils. '^ 

Oils of Lemon and Orange.— The report contains a sta- 
tistical table ;.of the export of these oils during the year 
1886. 



1. Exported from' Messina i 



To 



KUoe. 



United States, 


68,6d4 


Great Britain. 


52,880 


Austria-Hungaiy, 


40,378* 


France, 


87,424 




17,428 


Scandinavia, 


9,189 


BosBia, 


8,608 


Spain and Portugal, 
Holland, 


7,095 
4,857 


Belgium, 


8,918 


South America, 


8,186 


Turkey and Ronmania, 

£gypt, 


758 
709 
608 


%. Exporieif rem Palermo: 


89,241 



Value in lire 
or francs. 

1,179,728 

1,151.260 

888,316 

828,328 

383,416 

202,158 

187,308 

156,140 

93,684 

86,196 

68,992 

16,6ft6 

15,609 

11,104 

1,249,374 

8. Eaqxtrted from Beggio and Catania estimated at 2,000,000. 

OiU of lAmette.— The freshly-pressed oil of Montserrat 
limes nas become a staple article of perfumery. Only 
the fresh oil possesses the f uU, rich bouquet of the fruit, 
and it is therefore necessary to dispose oi stock promptly. 
€k)od oil has a dark golden-yeUow color, a magnificent, 
refreshing odor, and must not be confounded with the 
half-spoiled distilled oil, which is only calculated to bring 
the article into discredit.. 

on of Linaloe.— The production of this oil in Mexico 
appears to be carried to excess. Some time ago, Mr. E. 
H. Holmas, of London, drew attention .to the reports of 
Poisson regarding the source of linaloe. According to 
this author, the tree belongs to the Burseracese, and the 
particular species has been named Bursera Delj)echiana, 
m honor of Mr. I>elpech, of Mexico, who furnished the 
necessary material for making the botanical determina- 
tion. It is a tree attaining a medium height. Old 
trees are said to yield K) to 18 per cent of ethereal oil. 
Sch. ific Oo. themselves, in 1878, distilled some linaloe 
wood directly imported from Guiana, and obtained more 
than 5 per cent of oil. The wood was imported in form 
of square logs, 6 to 7 meters (19 to 28 feet long), and up 
to 0.750 meters (29i inches) [f) in diameter, pointed above, 
having de^ grooves cut all around, below the point, just 
as if the logs had been used as part of a stockade, ft is 
probable that other species of Bursera [or of other genera 
oelonging to the Burserace«s] furnish part of the linaloe 
wood. For thepresent; however, this has been demon- 
strated only in the case of the species mentioned above. 

Oi7 o/^eroW.— During the last ten years, the south of 
France has experienceda remarkable, progressive change 
of climate, strong frost and snow visiiing such districts 
as had previously been nearly free from them; In con- 
sequence thereof the crop of orange flowers has for sev- 
eral years been decreasing. TJp to the present, however, 
the price of oil of neroli has remained unaffected. 

Attempts have been made during the current year to 
distil oil of neroli in Calabria and Sicily; hut, owing, no 
doubt, to careless selection of the flowers, the prcdiict 
turned out to be quite different from what is understood 
as ^ ' oil of neroli. " The experiments will be repeated next 
year with greater care. It is expected that Paraguay 
will shortly send over the first instalments of oil of neroli 
produced there, 

OU of Origanunir— that is, of true origanum, or oil of 
mar joram— has hitherto been available only in the variety 
distilled from German marjoram. This oil has a greenish- 
yellow color, and is but in slight demand. Recently a 
Spanish oil of Origanum majorana has made its ap- 
pearance, which has an entirely different character and 
IS quite colorless. 

* This flffure no doubt includeB a portion of the shipments to Germany, 
which went by- W87 of Trieste. Tbe figure given for Qermanx is t<)0 8mau. 
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Oil of Orris.— Some modem works contain the Btat 9 
ment that orris-root ^elds nearly 0.9 per cent of oil- 
(50 kilos are said to yield 446 Gm.). This is positively 
contradicted by Sch. & Co., who state that the yield is 
only about 0.1 per cent, or 1 per 1,000. 

Oil of Peppermint, — Of this article, Sch. & Co. report 
as follows: The reports of the output of this yearns distil- 
lation are, as usually, diametrically opposed to each 
other. . . . Our New York house, after careful con- 
sideration of the circumstances, is inclined to believe tha^ 
the yield in New York State is, on an average, favorable. 
If the western crop has been less satisfactory, the general 
position will not be materially affected. . . . Very serious 
will be, during the present year, the competition of 
Japanese oil [this is, of course, meant as anecting the 
Ehiropean, and specially the continental, market], of 
w^hich many thousand kilos are now on hand in Europe, 
and much more expected. Even if the Japanese crop 
should be inferior, and the price should advance a few 
shillings, still the value of this oil would scarcelv reach 
one-half of that of the American oil. This powerful com- 
petition is a factor which has not yet been sufficiently ap- 
preciated in the United States. The circumstance that 
the Japanese product is there [here, in the U. S.] almost 
iKnoreKi does not alter the fact, as it has ahready taken 
firm hold in Europe, and will gain more ground from year 
to year, provided its quality continues to improve. . . . 

According to detailed statistics, the quantity of liquid 
oil of peppermint exported from Yokohama in the period 
from October 10th, 1886, to August 11th, 1887, amounted 
to 1,177 cases, at an average of 80 kilos (66 poimds) per 
case. Of this quantity, 1,125 cases were shipped to Eu- 
roi>e, and only 510 kilos (1,122 jtxwtufo) to New York. 

OH of Petigrain8,—ln the ofScial statistics of export 
from Paraguay, according to the Deutsche Handels-Ar- 
chiv, the value of oil of petigrain is given as 12 marks (ab. 
$2.88) per kilo. Sch. & Co. state that this must be a mis- 
take, as it costs about 17 or 18 marks to produce it. They 
also state that they still continue to keep in stock the ex- 

Sensive French product, but that they have ceased to 
eal in the still more expensive Florida oil. 
07ofPo?>iarBt«d8— introduced by Sch. &(}o. in the 
spring of this year, has been lately in some demand for a 
kind of '' poplar pomade," which is said to be beneficial 
to the growth of hair. 

OUofBoae, Chrman, — The cultivaton of roses in the 
neighborhood of Leipsig, for the purpose of the distillation 
of the oil, promises to be a success. The area under cul- 
tivation is at present about 25 Prussian * ' moigen " (acres), 
and this years crop about 2 kilos of oil and about 8,000 
kilos of rose water (prepared in the proportion of 1 kilo 
of roses to 1 kilo of water). The Gferman oil of rose may 
safely be pronounced the finest of all commercial sorts. 
It has been found by Sch. & Co., and by Prof. Fliickiger, 
that it contains more solid stearopten than the Turkish 
oil, and that it congeals already at + 20° C. (68'' F.). The 
question now arises, whether the Turkish oil, when pure, 
contains a like amount of stearopten, or whether it is 
true that a more elevated position of the place of growth 
diminishes the quantity of stearopten. 

In case the larger amount of stearopten should at any 
time incommode the perfumer, it may easily be removed 
either wholly or in part. For this purpose, the oil is com- 
pletely dissolved in lukewarm alcohol, and the solution 
filtered as soon as it begins to become cloudv. The stea- 
ropten which remains on the filter^ and which is insoluble 
in cold alcohol, is then washed with alcohol, and will be 
left in a pure state and inodorous. This manipulation is 
required only when the oil is to be used for spirituous ex- 
tracts or liquids. In all other cases, the presence of the 
stearopten is rather an advantage, as it ne1i>s to fix the 
odor. 

Oil of Roeeuxkxi—iB not only used in perfumery, but 
also as a bait for rabbits and rats. For the latter, how- 
ever, a mixture of 1 part of oil of rose and 20 parts of oil 
of copaiba is said to be just as effective. 

* ' Tne attractiveness, for rats, of the odor of rose is abso- 
lutely comical" 

SafroL—la connection with their report on oil of sassa- 
fras and safrol, reg:arding which we have already given 
the essential facts in previous abstracts, Messrs. Sch. & 
Co. state that their output of safrol (obtained from Ja- 
panese oil of camphor) during the ensuing twelve months 
will amount to at least 120,000 kilos (264,000 pounds I). In 
this industry, the firm uses probably the largest still 
which has ever been employed for ethereal oils. It holds 
24,000 liters (6,340 gallons), and a single charge of crude 
material amounts to about 18,000 kilos (ab. 39,000 pounds 
or over 17 tons). 



Preserving Eggs.— Mrs. Hardwicke, widow of the 
founder of Science Chesipy preserves eggs fresh by care- 
fully oiling them with a soft brush all over, and packing 
them in a jar with plentv of bran between each layer. A 
thick brown paper should be tied over the jar when it is 
full. *^ When eaten at three months old,'' she says, *' you 
could not tell them from fresh egg9,"*-JPiop. 8cu 



IMPBOVED APPARATUS FOB ESTIMATINa 
lODHnB, ETC. 

WHEN iodine is to be estimated by eliminating it in a free 
state, and driving its vapor over into a receiver 
containing an absorbing liquid, in which it is to be sub- 
sequently determined by trituration— as, for instance, 
when syrup of iodide of iron is to be assayed, by distilling 
it with a solution of ferric chloride — ^the apparatuis here 
described maybe used to advantage, as it recces the risk 
of loss of iodme to a minimum. 

The fiask a has a capacity of about 60 C.c, and is in- 
tended to receive the substance in which the iodine is to 
be estimated. The tube h is carefully ground to fit the 
neck of the fiask, and ter- 
minates, with its outer end 
turned up, in a double bulb- 
tube. Tne lower one of 
these bulbs is oblong and of 
sufficient capacity to pre- 
vent liquid from the receiver 
c from being aspirated back 
into the fiask a when the 
distillation is interrupted. 
At e, the tube passes through 
a tight-fittine stopner, which 
also carries the satetjr funnel 
d. This is charged with only 
so much of the absorption 
liquid as is necessary to fill 
the connecting tube between the two bulbs. 

When the distillation has been continued long enough, 
and no more vapors of iodine i>ass over into the receiver, 
the tube b is detached from the fiask o, the stopper e re- 
moved, and both h and d carefully washed, the waitings 
bein^ added to the contents of c. These are then im- 
mediately titrated. 

The apparatus is manufactured by F. A. EUhnlens in 
Frauenwald (Thuringia), and may be had through desders 
in chemical apparatus.— P/rarwi. Centralh. and Chem, 
Centralbl, 

ITEW FOBMS OF APPABATUS. 

EPoLLAK describes several new forms of apparatus of 
• simple and practical construction. 
Fig. 1 reoresents an apparatus suitable for saturating 
a liquid witn gas, or passing a current of eas through a 
liquid, while at the same time an upright condenser 
effects the condensation and return to the flask of the 
escaping vapors of the liquid. The condenser consists 
properly speaking only of the inner portion, correspond- 
ing to the two outlet tubes h and c. The outer wall with 
its orifice a serves merely as a prolongation of the neck of 





Fxo. 1. 

the fiask. Any uncondensed vapor will, of course, escape 
through a. 

In Fig. 2 another upright condenser is shown, which 
has two tubulures e and a, serving for the entrance and 
exit of the condensing water, and corresponding to the 
tubes b and c in Fig. 1. In this case, any uncondensed 
vapor will escape through the small openings//. 

Both of these condensers may be attached to a fiask by 
merely inserting them in the neck. 

Fig. 3 f epresents an exsiccator, which mav either be 
exhausted of air, or may be filled with anv desired gas. 
It has two faucets, one near the bottom of the usual con- 
struction, and another hermetically ground into the lid, 
and representing a combination of stop-cock with manom- 
eter. The capillary tube g serves for connecting with 
the air-pump or water filter-pump. The tube i^ is a mer- 
cury manometer, the short leg oi which is closed on top. 
A short column of air is retamed over the surface of the 
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mercury in the eloged leg, so that the mercurial column 
may respond to the exhaustion, and indicate its rate by 
its faU or rise. When the exsiccator is to be charged with 
some gas (for instance, carbonic acid or nitrogen), this 
may be done either bv displacement of the air by a 
current of the gas, or oy first pumping out the air and 
then admitting the gas.— After Eepert d. anal. CJiem,, 
No. 40. 

BBtimation of Morphine. 

Ths process recommended by the United States Phar- 
macopoeia for the estimation of morphine in opium, 
although one of the few processes that give reliable re- 
sults, contains, according to H. Goebel (Chem. Zeit, 1887, 
508) some faults, which the author has endeavored to 
eliminate. 

The U. S. Process (under Opium) is briefly as follows : 
7 Gm. of opium, 3 Gm. of Lime and 20 C.c. of Water are 
triturated to a imiform mixture in a mortar; 50 C.c. of 
water are then added. After half an hour, the mixture is 
filtered, 50 C.c. of filtrate (corresponding to 5 Gm. opium), 
mixed with 5 C.c. of ale. and 25 C.c. of stronger ether, 
and 3 Gm. of chloride ammonium then added. The mix- 
ture is well shaken during i hour, and then set aside 
for 12 hours. The ethereal solution is poured into the 
inner one of two small counterbalanced filters, placed in- 
side of each other; 10 C.c. of ether added to the contents 
of the bottle, with rotation, and this also transferred to 
the filter. The latter is then washed with 5 C.c. of ether. 
The filters are now allowed to dry in the air, and then the 
residuary liquid poured on, together with as much of the 
crystals as is possible. The flask and filter are next to be 
washed with not more than 10 C.c. of water [in the ab- 
stract of Gk)ebers paper before us, the author has ** 5 C.c.*' 
instead of ten]. The filter is finally dried between 55"" and 
60' O. [(Joebel has ** at 100' C."J, and weighed. 

While some of the author's criticisms appear to be bas- 
ed upon an erroneous reading of the original, some of his 
propositions are, nevertheless, of importance, and worthy 
of attention. 

The crystals of morphine should be soluble in one himdred 
times their weight of lime-water. The author draws at- 
tention to the following sources of error: Ist. The incom- 
plete removal of all substances soluble in ether. 2d. 5 C.c. 
r* 10 C.C.," U. S. P.] of water are insufficient to wash both 
filter-papers and crystals, and, in consequence, the outer 
and counterpoise filter-paper contains more impurity than 
the inner. Sd. No allowance is made for the morphine in 
the mother liquor and washings. 4th. The amount of water 
used in the exhaustion of the opium is insufficient in the 
case of opium containing fifteen per cent of morphine. 

In order, therefore, to eliminate some of these sources 
of error, the author suggests the following modifications: 
5 to 10 grammes of opium should be exhausted with 
110 C.c. of water, and 4 to 5 grammes of slaked lime 
added without filtration; after the lapse of an hour, the 
mixture is filtered, 50 C.c. of the filtrate is taken for ana- 
lysis and treated as above. 

After the first 25 C.c. of ether has been filtered off, both 
filter-paper and the alcoholic solution are washed with 
pure ether. Instead of the counterpoised filter-papers, a 
single paper is used which has been previously treated 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The mother-liquor and wash- 
iim^ are measured, and an allowance of 0.01 gramme mor- 
phine made for every 10 C.c. 

The filter^paper and crystals, finally, are well washed 
with water, dried at 100% and weighed. 

The weight of the filter-paper is determined after re- 
moval of the morphine with dilute sulphuric acid and 
water. 

Estimation of Bitartrata of Potassium in Argols, eto. 

An improved method for determining the amount of 
pure bitartrate of potassium in argols or wine-lees has re- 
centlv been published by F. Klein. This is not only very 
simple, but it has also the advantage that it yields results 
practically identical with those obtained on the large 
scale. In other words, while it is not absolutely sharp, 
it is probably the best method known for ascertaining 
how much pure cream of tartar may be extracted, on a 
manufacturing scale, from crude argols. The process de- 
pends upon the fact that bitartrate of potassium is very 
difficultly soluble in a solution of chloride of potassium. 
It is as follows: 

Take a quantity of the material containing between 1.8 
and 2,2 Gm. of pure cream of tartar (to be ascertained 
approximately by a preliminary trial). Boil this with 
five successive portions of distilled water, filter, and 
wash the residue on the ffiter with boiling distilled water, 
until the washings eease to have an acid, reaction. 
Evaporate the imited filtrates to 40 C.c. allow to become 
cold, then add 5 Gm. of chloride of potassium, stir 
briskly for fifteen minutes, and ffiter at once. Or, stir for 
a short time oi^y, and let stand over night. Then collect 
the precipitate on a filter, wash it with a 10^ solution of 
chloride of potassium, which had previously been 
saturated, at the ordinary temperature, with pure cream 
of tartar, and finally determine the tartaric acid 
Tolumetrically. 
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A cream of tartar containing 09.87^ of the pure bitar 
trate, when tested by this process, yielded 99.80 and 
99.84^ when the stirring was continued, as above directed, 
for fifteen minutes, and the mixture filtered at once. An- 
other sample, which was stirred only a short time and 
allowed to stand over night, yielded 99.60^ on assay. 

Arthur Bombrager has determined the solubility of 
cream of tartar in solution of chloride of potassium, and, 
from the figures obtained, recommends to add /or every 2 
grammes of bitartrate found by Klein's method, the 
figure 0.033, before calculating the percentage. 

The presence of gypsum in the material to be assayed 
would render the process somewhat less exact.— After 
B^. d. Anal. Chem., No. 39. 

A ready Method of determining Borio Add. 

Up to within a few years ago, the exact quantitative 
determination of boric acid was not an easy matter, 
since all the available processes were apt to be defective 
under certain circumstances. Among tne newer methods, 
which lead to greater accuracy, that of Th. Rosenbladt 
deserves special mention. This is based upon the fact 
that the borate of methyl is volatile, and may easily be 
distilled over. Mr. Rosenbladt's method was further im- 
proved by Mr. Gooch, who found that boric acid can be 
volatilized with the vapors of methylic alcohol. 

The apparatus used by Gooch consists of a retort hold- 
iof; 200 O.C., resembling a large pipette, lying on its side, 
with the two ends bent upwards at a right angle. One of 
these serves for charging the apparatus, and for this 
purpose is provided with the stop-cock and funnel-head, 
while the other end (having a bore of about 7 millimeters) 
is again curved downwards and passes, air-tight, through 
an upright condenser. The distillate is received in a 
small Erlenmeyer flask, tightly fitted to the condenser, a 
smaU notch being cut in the rubber stopper to establish 
communication with the outer air. The boric acid, as it 
distils over, is absorbed by lime. The operation is con- 
ducted as follows : 

The solution contaixung boric acid, acidulated with 
nitric or acetic acid (it must contain no hydrochloric 
acid) is introduced through the funnel into the retort, 
and the latter then nushed into a paraffin bath, previously 
heated to 180-140° 0., in such a manner, that at first only 
the rear portion of the half-filled retort is immersedf. 
The receiver had previously been charged with a suffi- 
cient quantity of a milk of lime, prepared by igniting a 
piece of lime m a platinum crucible to a constant weight, 
and then introducing it with a little water into the Erlen- 
meyer fiask. 

m the first distillation, all the liquid in the retort is 
distilled over. Six further distillations are then per- 
formed, there being each time 10 C.c. of methylic alcohol 
added to the retort, and the distillation carried to 
dryness. 

If nitric acid had been used, it is necessary, owing to 
the insolubility of nitrates in methylic alcohol, to inter- 
calate two extra distillations, between Nos. 3 and 4 and 
Nos. 5 and 6, with 2 C.c. of water added. 

If acetic acid is used, this precaution is not necessary, 
but acetate of calcium should not be present in more than 
minute Quantities. But, as acetates are apt to become 
alkaline by repeated treating, a few drops of acetic acid 
should be added previous to the 4th distillation. 

At the close of the operation, the complete removal of 
boric acid from the contents of the retort may be easily 
proven by testing with turmeric paper. If nitric acid had 
been use4, the nitrates present must first be oxidized by 
bromine and the excess of the latter removed ; if acetates 
are present, the liquid should be supersaturated with 
hydixKshloric acid. 

The contents of the receiver are washed into the plati- 
num crucible in which the lime had been heated, then 
evaporated, and the residue ignited and weighed. The 
increase of weight represents the boric acid. The analy^ 
ical figures given with the paper show that the method 
yields, very accurate results, the latter being, in the mean, 
0.6 per cent too high.— After Zeitech. f. Anal. Chem. 

Com Collodion without Cannabis Indioa. 

Thb following combination is reported by Johannes 
Bienert to be equally effective with Gezow's well-known 
preparation, containing cannabis indica: 

Salicylic acid 10 parts. 

Venice Turpentine i part. 

Chlorophyll n, g. 

Collodion 106 parte. 

— Ph. Zeitechr. f. Rued. 
[The chlorophyll is the usual commercial article, which 
is prepared from spinach and certain other vegetables by 
extraction with solution of soda (containing one-half per 
cent NaOH) and subsequent precipitation with hydro- 
chloric acid. Of course, the edition of chlorophyll in 
the above compound has no other object than to imitate 
G^zow's com collodion, which is green in consequence of 
containing extract of cannabis indica. As it is, therefore, 
of no therapeutic value, it had better be omitted alto- 
gether.-^Eix Am. Dbuoo.] 
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[OBiaorii. Abbhuct imd TkuuLAnoN.] 
lodol as a Test for the Purity or Identity of Easen- 

tial Oils.* 
Mr. £. H1B8OH8OHN, Pharm. Ma^., having obseryed 
that oils of turpentine of different on^n possessed a very 
varying solvent power for iodol, examined a large num- 
ber of essential oils, with a view to ascertain whether the 
rate of solubility of this bodv could be made a criterion 
as to the purity of any of these oils. His experiments 
were made ^with the commercial iodol, which is a body of 
undetermined purity. While he has obtained with this 
very remarkable and practically useful results, he gives 
the latter with reservation, as they may possibly turn 
out somewhat different when perfectly pure lodol is used. 
We have not the space to give a translation of the 
whole paper, but shall select the more important portions. 
The tests were made in this way, that a weighed por- 
tion of iodol was introduced into a tube, graduated in A 
Co., and successive small quantities ot an essential oil 
gradually added, with intermediate shaking, until a clear 
solution resulted. The experiments were made at a tem- 
perature of 16 to 18* C, 

One gramme of iodol requires for aolution the following * 
quantities of essential Ms : 

C.C O.C. 

Almonds l.i- 2 Lemon, oomm 80 -40 

Anise 16 -17 Nerdi » -11.5 

Anise.star 19 Onnge, bitter. SO 

Bay 90 « sweet. 80 

Bergamot, pure 18.6 " Cora^oa.... 9.5-10 

Caraway 2.8- 8 Petit Grains. 18 -16 

Cassia 2 Peppermint (all sorts), 4-6 

Cinnamon (CeyL) 2 SasBafrae, pnre 20 

Cloves 12 Safrol,pare 29 

Copaiba 80 Turpentine, French 

CuDeb 7 IflBvogyre 600 

Fennel 4.4 Turpentme, reotifled, 60 

Lemon, pure 48 Wintergreen. 9 -11 

In the case of some of these oils, the author mentions 
also results which differ from those here given, but this 
was no doubt due to the fact that the other samples ex- 
amined were those occurring in the trade. 

The oils of the orange family show a very different 
behavior among themselves, and may therefore be dis- 
tinguished from each other by this test. Thus, oil of 
Portugal (sweet orange) may easily be distinguished from 
oil of bigarade (bitter orange); and even mixtures of 
these oils may be recognized. 

The greatest solvent power is exerted by oils of the 
compositSB and labiatsB. Certain constituents exert a 
remarkable influence on the solvent power. Thus, of pure 
anethol 16 C.c. are required, and the same amount (or 
between 16 and 17 C.c.) of any pure oil of anise; an 
oil, however, from which part of the anethol has been 
extracted, will have a much greater solvent power (8 
C.c.) 

It will be seen, therefore, that this test can be put to 
practical use. 

Saooharin FreparationB. 
Amoko recent preparations of saccharin we notice the 
following, announced by Allen & Hanburys, of London: 

1. TabeUce Saccharini (compressed sujgarless sweet- 
eners). Contain one-fifth grain of saccharin in each. 

2. Sal Saccharini (granulated sugarless sweetener). 
Contains S0% of pure saccharin. 

3. Elixir Saccharini (fluid sugarless sweetener). Con- 
tains 5^ of pure saccharin. 

Industrial Preparation of Oxygen. 

A BEOEMT number of Industries (Oct. 21st, p. 457) con* 
tains an interesting description of Brings process for the 
preparation of oxygen from atmospheric air, which is 
based upon the fact that barium monoxide, when heated 
to low redness, is capable of absorbing oxygen and becom- 
ing converted into oarium dioxide, and that at a higher 
temperature this oxyeen is again given off, and the diox- 
ide reduced to monoxide. This reaction, which was first 
pointed out by M. Boussingault, is a well-known one, but 
its industrial application has been hitherto hindered by 
the experience that baryta, after being used for a time, 
seemea to lose its power to absorb oxysen. Messrs. Brin 
ascertained bv experiment that this failure was due to 
molecular ana physical changes caused in the baryta by 
impurities in the air and the use of a high temperature 
in decomposing the dioxide. 

In their new process, therefore, the air is submitted to a 
preUminary purification by passing it through layers of 
quicklime and caustic soda, to remove carbonic anhy- 
dride and moisture, whilst by operating in a partial va- 
cuum, the dioxide is decomposed at a temperature of 
about 800° C. Under these conditions it is found that the 
same baryta can be used indefinitely. The air is drawn 
through retorts containing barjrta in lumps heated to 
about 600° C. until theras at the outlet fails to extinguish 
a glowing match, which usually occurs in one and a half 
or two hours. 

The temperature is then raised and the action of the 
pump reversed so as to draw off the oxygen as it is 
evolved. — Pharm, Joum. 

• '' Ueber die I/Michkeit dee lodols in aetheriachen Oelen.'* (Reprint from the 
Pharm, ZeiUeh. f, AiMti., 1887, No. 88. Heoeived ftxim the author.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

XKT^ hSkve a suggestion for the committees who publish 
V ^ the annual volumes of Proceedings of State associa* 
tions which will somewhat increase the value of these 
reports with but little labor or additional expense. It is 
that space should be devoted to a list of all local pharma- 
ceutical organizations in the State with their (^cers, 
committees, and time for stated meetings. The number 
of local societies is increasing quite rapidly, and without 
some such aid it becomes almost impossible to keep track 
of them. 

A NOTHER suggestion is worthy of attention in view of 
-^^ the rapid growth of pharmaceutical legislation and 
the diversity of pharmacy laws. In publishing the text 
of any law of the nature referred to, instead of striking 
out any portion modified by subsequent amendment, in- 
close it in a strongly-marked parenthesis, with a margi- 
nal note stating when it was repealed. In the same way 
amendments should have a marginal note giving the date 
of their adoption. In this way the published text will 
show the growth of the law from the passage of the first 
act, and will greatly aid those who contemplate subse- 
quent amendment, as well as serve as a guide for phar- 
maceutical law f ramers in other States. 

It is generally acknowledged that there is need for some 
uniformity in ^e pharmacy laws adopted by the several 
States, and the adoption of the course here suggested 
would, practically, enable those who are drafting a bill for 
a new law to profit by the experience of those who have 
preceded them in such labors. 

As the time of year arrives when the customary ex- 
change of holiday gifts and good wishes is in order, 
allow us to suggest that the pharmacist's wife will find 
The Cosmopolitan (a monthly illustrated magazine pub- 
lished by the Schlicht & Field Co., of New York) a very 
acceptable present, and the back numbers wiU so interest 
the yoimg woman who is waiting for a prescription that 
she would rather wait than not. When you treat your- 
self to the American Druggist for 1888, send for The 
Cosmopolitan for the '* silent " partner of the firm. 



THE pharmacist, no less than other professional men, 
can ill afford to be unfamiliar with the leading ques- 
tions of the day; for the non-professional public usually 
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judges of his intelligence from his knowledge of affairs 
outside of his regular husiness. Every man who wishes, 
Hherefore, to increase the respect with which the com- 
Aitmity regard him, will make a good investment in sub- 
scribing for and reading the Popular Science Monthly, 
published by D. Appleton & Ck)., of New York, now in its 
thirty-second volume. 

ONE of the most remarkable decisions that has lately 
been given by the Treasury Department was recently 
noticed in the daily papers in a pcu'agraph which read as 
follows: 

** The Treasury Department has recently granted the request 
of New York importers of drugs for permission to import oil of 
peppermint in sizteen-ounce bottles, packed in cases, and to re- 
jiacK the same in bond for export in twenty-one ounce bottles, to 
be put into the original outside case or package.*' 

A correspondent of the New York Daily Tribune, writing 
from Lyons, N. Y. (the centre of the peppermint industry 
of this coimtry), calls attention to the true meaning of 
this decision and the disastrous effect it is likely to have 
upon the peppermint production of this country. The 
explanation is simply this: An importer can bring Japa- 
nese peppermint oil which has been deprived of its men- 
thol to New York, remove-it from its original bottles, and 
put it into bottles resembling those used in the United 
States for this purpose, label it with a fraudulent label, 



before the 15th of January next, and all entries must be 
made before April 16th next, and be in place and in 
proper order by April 16th. 

We are informed that the British Empire has already 
subscribed for 2,300 square yards of space, and will he 
well represented. 

Messrs.^ Armstrong and Knauerwill personally repre- 
sent American exhibitors, and look after their exhioits 
and orders forwarded through them. 

Among the 60 classes we note the following: 6, Instru- 
ments of precision and general measuring; 13, Plate 
glass, crystal, goblets, glass and pottery works; 31, Oil 
making; 34, Material^ processes, and products of chemi 
cal works: 85, Material processes and products of phar- 
maceutical works, etc. 

The exhibition is to be under the patronage of the king 
of Belgium. 

The effect of prohibition in Iowa is that signs appear 
on numerous suspicious-looking shanties in the back 
country reading: ** Druck Sto,^ ** Drog Staer," ** Dnigg 
. Stower," etc. The injury done ijhe English language 
alone by prohibition will be felt by the people of that 
State for at least fifty years.— Dc^rot^ Free Press. 

Laboratory of Hygiene University of Miohigan.--A 
correspondent of the Pharm. Era writes from Ann 
Arbor that the new buldin^ to be occupied by the la- 
boratories of nhysics and of hygiene will probably be 
ready for use about October, 1888. Meanwhile the work 
of the laboratory is being conducted as weU as may be in 
the other buildings. Mr. F. G. Novy has been appointed 
instructor in hygiene, to assist Prof. Vaughan. 




BuOdings for the Brussels Intematioiial Exhibition. 



repack it in the original cases, and send it to similarly 
unscrupulous dealers abroad. 

In other words, the general government not only en- 
ables the dealers to evade customs duties, but connives 
at a fraudulent transaction. 



WE have before announced the approaching interna- 
tional exhibition, to be held at Brussels, commenc- 
ing on the first Saturday of May next, and take advan- 
tage of a recently published circular containing the 
general rules which will govern the competition for 
prizes, to mention it again in connection with an illus- 
tration of the buildings which are to be used for its 
instalment. Competitions are to be arranged under 
fifty classes, grouped so as to facilitate study of the pro- 
ducts of each nation in connection with similar industriee 
of other countries. Numbers of the jury of award are to 
be designated by the governments of the various coun- 
tries represented or by the delegates or participators in 
the competition and exhibition. Special efforts are being 
made to render the exhibition attractive and profitable, 
and Messrs. Armstrong, Knauer & Co., of 822 and 824 
Broadway, New York, have been made th^ authorized 
agents in this country to receive applications for space, 
and furnish such information as may be desired. *A11 
applications for space from this oountty must be filed 



The British Pharmaoeutioal Conference has elected the 
following officers: President, F. B. Burger; Vice-Presi- 
dents. mT Carbeighe, C. Symes, S. Plowman and W. Mar- 
tindale: Treasurer, C. Nurney; Honorary General Secre- 
taries, Dr. J. C. Tresh and Mr. W. A. H. Naylor. 

New Pharmacy Board for Gteorna.— Gk>v. Jno. B. Gor- 
don has just appointed €ts a new Board of Pharmaceutic 
Elxaminers Messrs. J. W. Gk>odwin of Macon, Theo. Schu- 
mann of Atlanta, Osceola Butler of Savanah, S. C. Dur- 
ban of Augusta, and H. R. Slack, Jr., of La Grange. 

They are appointed for three years. The Governor is 
to be congratulated up<m making such a selection, for it 
would be almost impossible to find five more skQfiil and 
better known pharmacists, and these appointments cannot 
but give satisfaction to the profession throughout the 
state. 

The California College of Phannaoy held its fifteenth 
annual commencement exercises in Odd Fellows' Hall, 
San Francisco, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 8th. 

The graduating class consisted of Messrs. Thomas P. 
Bodkin, Henry W. Crew, Frederick A. Driscoll, Emerf 
P. Gates, Henry Haman, John C. Inez, Jr./Milbum H. 
Logan, M.D., Charles C. Mohun, John R. McMurds, 
Horace S. Nichols, Arthur G. Orena, Charles A. Seifert, 
Dietrich H. Wulzen, Jr., and Joseph S. Warren. 

Prizes were awarded to: (I.) Milbum H. Logan, M.D. 
(gold medal) ; (II.) John O. Inez^ Jr. (monoculcu- micr<> 
scops with attachments); (Jumor) Richard T. Frank 
(lecture tickets to senior course). 

Addresses were delivered by Prof. H, H. Behr, M.D., 
and Henry W. Crew, Ph.G. 
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Beleotod praotioal Formuto.* 
1, Manna LemoncLde. 
(limonada mannata.) 

, flake 100 parts. 

White Bolus 1 part. 

Oil-Sugar of Lemon 1 " 

Gitric Aoid 8 parts. 

Syrup 60 " 

Distilled Water to make 000 '* 



Dissolve tbe Manna in 600 parts of distilled water, add 
the White Bolus, raise to boiling, and take off the scum. 
Then (allow to cool somewhat), add the Oil-Sugar, filter, 
dissolve the Citric Acid in the filtrate and add the sugar. 
Finalljr, add enough distilled water to make 600 parts. 

This is an agreeably tasting laxative, especially for chil- 
dren. 

[Note. — The white bolus is added merely for the purpose 
of aidiii^ the clarification of the manna solution. Oil- 
Sugar oi Lemon, like any other oil-sugar, is ^trepared by 
triturating 1 drop of a volatile oil with 30 grams of sugar 
to a fine powder. J 

2. Tamarind Lemonade. 

(liimonada purgativa Tamarindorum.) 

Elxtract of Tamarinds. 80 parts. 

S^mp of Raspberries 26 " 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 2 *' 

DisiiUed Water 800 '* 

Dissolve the extract of Tamarinds in the distilled watert 
filter the solution into a strong bottle containing the 
syrup, then add, without shaking, the bicarbonate of 
sodium, cork quickly and secure the cork. 

This preparation is a pleasant laxative for children and 
women. 

[For extract of Tamarinds see next formula]. 

8. Extract of Tamarinds. 

Tamarinds... lOOOparts. 

Distmed Water, boiUng .5000 " 

Mix them, and allow them to stand for twenty-four 
hours, repeatedly stirring. Then strain through a close- 
woven linen [or cotton] bag, press twice between boards, 
and filter the solution. A metallic press may be used, 
provided it be lined with i>archment pai)er. Evaporate 
the filtrate to a thin extract. This will be of a brown 
color, transparent in thin layers, and soluble in water al- 
most to a clear liquid. 

The yield is about 600 parts (60^. 

4. jE!fferve8cent Carbonate of Lithium, 

Carbonate of Lithium 10 parts. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 80 " 

Tartaric Acid 20 " 

Sugar 40 " 

Alcohol 40 " 

Beduce the solids to a fine powder, mix thoroughly, 
dampen and knead it with the alcohol, then rub it through 
a coarse tinned iron or hair sieve or through an enamelled 
colander, and dry it, first at 20^ C. (68° F.), then at 40' C. 
(104** F.). Separate the somewhat coherent mass by cau- 
tious pressure and preserve in well-closed vessels. 

6. Effervescent Citrate of Lithium. 

Citrate of Lithium. 10 parts. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 80 

TartarioAcid 20 

Sugar 20 

Sugarof Milk 20 

Aloohrf 40 

Mix the solids, in fine powder, dampen and knead the 
mixture with the alcohol, and proceed as in the preceding 
case. 

6. Cold Cream. 

White Wax 1280 grains. 

Spermaceti 1280 ** 

Oil of Almond, expressed. 18 tr. oz. 

Distilled Water •• 

Borax. 76 grains. 

Comarin'. } " 

OilofBose 24 « 

•« <*NeroU 8 " 

*' ** Qeranimn, French 6 drops. 

** " Tlang. 2 ** 

" " Orris (melted) 1 

Tinct. of Ambergris (1 : 10) 8 '* 

Melt the Wax, Spermaceti, and Oil of Almonds, allow 
the melted mass to cool to a semi-liauid state, and beat it 
to a cream. Then add the Distilled Water in which the 
Borax had previously been dissolved, and finally add the 
aromatic substances previously mixed together. The 
whole must be thoroughly stirred until it forms a uniform 
cream. 

^ Ftom Neueg Pharmaceutit^ieB Mantial, tod Bugen Dieterich. 8to, Berlin 
(Springer), lasr. ^ 



7. CHycertn Cotd Chream. 

White Wax 1280 grains. 

Spermaceti ...1280 << 

Oil of Almond, expressed 19 tr. os. 

Glycerin 4 " 

Distilled Water 4 ** 

Borax 76 grains. 

Cumarin ' ] " 

OilofBose 16 

" ** Bergamot 8 ** 

" " NeroU 8 " 

" " Yiang 2 drops. 

" " Orris (melted) 1 " 

Tlnct. of Ambergris (1: 10) 6 " 

Proceed as under Cold Cream. 

8. Vaseline Cold Cream. 

White Wax 1160 grains. 

Spermaceti 1150 *' 

Oil of Almond, expressed 14i tr. oz. 

Vaseline 6i ♦* 

DistiUed Water 6^ «• 

Borax 160 grains. 

Cumarin f ** 

OilofBose 16 

" " Bergamot 16 *' 

" *' Oezanium, Fiench 5 drops. 

" "Rhodium 2 ^ 

" "Orris 1 drop. 

Tinct. of Civet (1:10) 6 drops. 

Proceed as under Cold Cream. 

8. Effervescent Citrate of Iron with Magnesia. 

Ammonio-Citrate Iron 60 parts. 

Carbonate of Magnesium 26 " 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 600 " 

TartaricAcid 400 •• 

Sugar 400 " 

Alcohol 800 " 

CitrioAcid 76 " 

Reduce the five first-named ingredients to a very fine 
powder, place this in a capsule and warm it very slightly 
over a steam- or water-batn. Then moisten the mass witn^ 
the alcohol in which the citric acid had previously been 
dissolved. Rub the damp mass through a oocuwe tinned 
iron or hair sieve or an enamelled colander, transfer the 
mass in thin layers to the drying closet and dry it thor- 
oughly. Finally rub the dry mass cautiously through Uie 
sieve and transfer the handsome, lemon-yellow product 
into dark amber-colored vials which are to be well stop- 
pered. 

9. Pencils for ChiU^ins. 

a. Camphor 80 parts. 

Bensoated Tallow.. 66 " 

AlcohoL 5 " 

Dissolve the Camphor in the Tallow by the aid of a 
water-bath, add the Alcohol and stir imtil the mass begins 
to stiffen. Then pour it out into suitable pencil-moulds. 
5. Liquid Paraffin, 
Solid Paraffin, 
Iodine, 
Tannic Acid, 
Alcohol. 

Melt the two Paraffins together over a water^bath, allow 
the mixture to cool somewhat and dissolve in it the Iodine. 
Then mix with it the Tannic Acid, add the Alcohol, axud 
when the mass has sufficiently cooled, pour it out into 
suitable pencil-moulds. 

Terpinol. 

TERpmoL is recommended to be administered in form of 
pills, for which the following combination is suggested by 
O. Kaspar {Pharm. Zeitsch./. Russl.). 
9 Terpinol, 

Ammon. Benzoatis, 
Cersa Flavfid, 

Pulv. Constituent fi& 160 grs. 

Mucilag. Tragacanth q. s. 

M. Fiant pil. 100. 

The pulvis constituens in the preceding formula is 
directed to be prepared from 

Acacia, powd. ) 

Sugar, powd. > equal parts. 

Althaeia, powd. ) 

and the mucilage of tragacanth, from 1 part of tragacanth 
and 6 parts of water. 

Adulteration of Spanish Wine. 

J. A. Hall, U. S. Consular Agent at Jerea de la Fron- 
tera, writes to the department of state that large quantities 
of potato spirit are consumed in Spain in the ' ' fortifying ^' 
of sherries, its cost being scarcely a third that of spirit of 
wine. Moreover, many dealers of former good standing 
consent to sell interior wines of other localities under Jerea 
brands. The harmful effect of these practices upon the 
wine industry of the country has lead the Chambers of 
Commerce to urge the government to adopt preventive 
measures as regards the admission of the adulterant, and 
to establish laboratories at the principal ports of shipment 
where wines may be tested and their punty guaranteed. 
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OOERESPONDENOE. 

8t. Jaoob'B Oil. 

Dear Sms:— Query 2,037 (Toledo) has a very nutty 
flavor— chestnut-ty, so to speak. St. Jacob's Oil was a 
phenomenal success and has been the means of starting 
up any number of liniments and salves of saintly name. 
Wiseacres and so-called analyists without number have 
published their opinions and their anidysis; but inasmuch 
as no two agree as to its composition, opinion and analy- 
sis count in this instance for very little. Every formula 
^ven in answer to query 2,037 is wrong, and Dr. Squibb's 
IS conspicuously so. As the author of the formula of this 
widely distributed liniment, St. Jacob's Oil, I know where- 
of I speak, and do say that, thus far, no correct analysis 
of the oil has ever been published. . I have enjoyed the 
efforts on the part of many to get at the *' true mward- 
ness " of the compoimd; but thus far their failure is the 
standing advertisement of their inability to discover its 
components. Tours truly, 

W. L, KBLLER, 
Bjultimobb, Not. 18fch, 1897. 

•»> 

Sattle^^s Solution.— Under this name, a solution of 
hydrochlorate of cocaine, mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, has for some time been used 
by a few ophthalmologists of Europe. It is prepared as 
follows: 

Cocahie Hydrochlorate 6.00 Gm. I 75 gndnB. 

CorroBive Sublimate 0.03 '< i grain. 

Water 100.00 " | 8ifl.oz. 

From experiments made by BalbianoandTartuferi, who 
found that mercuric chloride formed a double salt with 
cocaine salts, it appears that the small quantity of this 
double salt present m the above solution does .not impart 
to it any antiseptic properties, as had been assumed. 
— Pharm. Joum. 

File Ointment.— The following combination, being a 
modification of one first published by us a number of 
years ago, has been found extremely beneficial in most 
cases otnon-bleeding hsemorrhoids: 

Yellow Wax 8 troy oz. 

Rosin 4 •• 

Lard 12 

Camphor 1 ** 

Olaate of Morphine, 10]( i « 

Oil of Sassafras 2 << 

Melt together the Yellow Wax, Bosin and Lard, add the 
Camphor, and stir imtil it is dissolved. Then cover the 
vessel, and when the contents have partially cooled, add 
the Oleate of Morphine and Oil of Sassafras. Stir until cold. 

Aotion of Alkaliee or Aoids upon Diastase.— J. R. 
Duggan has found that when 20 parts of soda solution 
(i0>() are added to 1,000,000 parts of gelatinized starch, dias- 
tase exerts upon it a mucn more feeble action than upon 
the same quantity of pure eelatinized starch. Puttmg 
the action on the latter equal to 100, that upon the alka- 
line starch is only about 26. The addition of more alkfdi 
entirely neutralizes the action of the diastase. This is 
also fpreatly diminished by the addition of 3 paots of sul- 
phuric acid to 10,000 parts of gelatinized starch. The 
quantity of saccharified starch is proportional to the du- 
ration of the action of the diastase, but only in the be- 
ginning. After about one-third of the starch has been 
converted, the further change is retarded.— Zisi^scAr. /. 
Spirittmnd. and Ding. Pol, Joum, 

Preparation of Mead.— An excellent mead, or perhaps 
better called ** metheglin," may be prepared, according to 
the Cesky Lloyd, as follows: 

Mix 40 to 46 quarts of pure, soft or distilled water with 
10 quarts of honey, heat the mixture for about li hours, 
ana skim it during this time. Then allow it to cool slowly, 
and transfer it to a clean cask, which must be comnletely 
filled with it. Leave the btmg-hole open. In a cellar of 
medium temperature, fermentation will begin in about 8 
da^s, and last a fortnight. As soon as the fermen- 
tation is completed, draw off the clear liquid, taking care 
that no yeast becomes mixed with it. Tne liquid is l^en 
allowed to ferment again in the same cask, previously 
cleaned, and finally it is drawn off in bottles. A finer 
aroma may be imparted to the product by adding about 
a half-pint of honey to the cask, and the fermentation 
may be hastened by adding a little yeast. The product 
improves by age. 

Adhesive Paste.— An adhesive paste of the tenacity of 
gum arable mucilage, but much cheaper, may be produced 
as follows: 

Dissolve 400 parts of sugar in 100 parts of water, heat 
the solution to boiling, and add 100 parts of slaked lime. 
Stir well and set the vessel aside for a few days, so that 
the excess of lime may deposit. Then pour off the super- 
natant solution of s€u;charate of calcium, and mix with 
every 3 volumes of it, 1 volume of a hot solution of ^lue. 
On cooling, the mixture will remain liquid. By adding a 
little salicylic or carbolic acid to the hot mixture, the 
keeping quality of the compound will be improved,— i^A, 



QUERIES & ANSWERS, 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,060.— Violet Sachet Powder (D, Sc K). 

We are informed by a corresponaent in Ihirope that 
the perfumer who is said to have used the formula for 
Violet Sachet Powder published on page 180 of our Septem- 
ber number, in which 4 fl. oz. of Cologne are directed as 
one of the ingredients, used Farina's Cologne. 

No. 2,061.— Aoid-proof Bronze (J. M. H.). 
A recent number of the Metallarbeiter states that the 
following mixture, patented in Austria, is very resistant 
to acids imd alkalies: 

Copper. 15 parts. 

Tin 2.84 " 

Lead 1.82 '* 

Antimony 1 " 

It has been recommended, in place of hard rubber or 
porcelain, for chemical utensils, pumps, etc. 

No. 2,062.— Polishing Powder for Silver, Gk>ld and 
Plated Ware, and Brass (S.). 
The following are recommended by Dieterich: 

1. For Silver. Calcined Magnesia, 90 parts; Colcothar 
(Jewelers' rouge), 10 parts. 

2. ForOold. Calcmed Magnesia, 60 parts; Colcothar, 
60 parts. 

Of course, for plated ware, either of the above may be 
employed. The powders are to be used dry. 

3. For Brass the following will answer: 

OleicAcid 100 parts. 

Vaseline 100 " 

Colcothar 60 . *• 

Rub with this compound, then wipe it off, and clean 
with a mixture of colcothar and talcum. 

No. 2,053.— Black IndeUble Ink (S.). 
We have given many formulas in previous issues, to 
which we now add the following quoted by Dieterich : 

Nitrate of Silver By weight, 25 parts. 

QumArabio " 15 " 

Stronger Water of Ammonia " 60 " 

liampblack *• 2 " 

Dissolve the Nitrate of Silver and Grum Arabic in the 
Water of Ammonia |.by agitation in a dark amber-colored 
bottlej; then incorporate the Lampblack by trituration. 

When using it, use a quill pen, allow the writing to dry, 
then pass a hot sad-iron over it. 

If tne quantity of gum arable is increased to 26 parts, 
the ink may be spread out on a plate of glass, and a rub- 
ber stamp may then be used to apply it. When dry it is 
ironed ovef as in the previous case. 

No. 2,064.— Artificial Codeine (G. 6.). 

We are not aware that artificial codeine is made in this 
country. Even in Europe, where there are said to be 
several individuals or firms who have attempted to make, 
or who have actually prepared this alkaloid, no definite in- 
formation seems to oe accessible at prosent. At all 
events, it is quite certain that, while codeine can be made 
synthetically, it has so far not been built up from the ele- 
ments or common substances, since its ultimate compo- 
sition has not yet been made out further than that it 
is a methyl derivative of morphine. And, so far as we are 
aware, the patents covering the preparation of artificial 
codeine start from morphine. The patent granted to 
Albert Knoll, of Ludwigshafen (Qerm. Pat. No. 39,877), 
covers the treatment of morphine or of compounds of 
morphine with cdkalies or alkaline earths, with salts of 
sulphomethylic acid, under the application of a gentle 
heat. The result is codeine. On substituting sulph- 
ethylic for sulphomethylic acid, a new derivative, name- 
ly, ethyl-morphine, is produced. 

No. 2,066.— Artificial Fruit-Ethers (R.). 

The so-called artificial fruit-ethers, being compouDds 
of certain acids of the ** fatty " series with ethyl or amyl, 
cannot be made with advantage on the small scale. It is 
advisable to purchase them ready-made from the manu- 
facturers or wholesale dealers. In general, they are pre- 
pared by distilling a mixture of the sodium salt of the 
corresponding fatty acid (butyric, valerianic, etc.) with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid. For instance, formic ether 
(ethyl formate) is prepared by mixing 8 parts of formate 
of sodium with 7 parts of 96^ per cent alcohol and U 
parts of suli)huric acid, and distilling. The product must 
then be rectified. The large manufacturers have special 
facilities for prepcu'ing the fatty acids, and as these are 
the starting points, and would probably have to be pur* 
chased ready-prepared after all, it is safe to conclude 
that it would cost you more to make the ethers yourself 
than if you were to purchase them. 

The best works on the preparation Qf these compounds, 
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in our jadnnent, are the foUowiiig: Die Fabrihatian der amount of milk-Bolids equal to that contained in 120 vol- 

Ae<ft«rit9i767run(leM0n2m,hyDr^h.Horatiu8»8vo.Wien, umea of 100 degree milk. 

1881, and Chemiachtechniaches Univerml'Eecqptbuch, von There is, however, a method by which the addition of 

C. Hofmann, 2 vols., 8vo, Berlin, 1880-82. water to milk, under certain conditions, may be recog- 

v« 9 i\KA ^o»,.4«^« /u a<./.oi.o»-» >^^ ^"*®d chemically. This is the case, when the water used 

No. 2,056.— Mannite( Saccharm ). ^ . ^ ^ for adulterating the milk has been taken from wells. 

Manmte which has been proposed as an admixture to, when mSislSulterated on a farm or in country towS 

or ratner ailuent of, saccharm, is a variety ot sugar, whAm nn rnimlAF wAtAr nArvinA enstA thA wid;Ar fnr aII 

^^"^?^J'^^'^,^'^'^T^JL'^^ weU.water*^alwB contains more or less nitrates. And 

^?^if'2^5^-^'^l^ '^^f' T^i^l^^^^ltii^M?^ such water assises a blue tint when a solutibn ot di- 

^t^^li^^^J^^^^ g^SS^^fSlSi"'^^'- The appUcalion of this test 

be t^en to completely exclude every trace of rfucose ^rS^d Si. KiLmUk has been dilutS with water, a 

!lS™*^i??P*?^ manmte m natural nuu^ J^^ blue color will gradually appear, unless the added water 

"^"^^^^i^l^ f" u^^'^iS^Pi^^VK^f J^SS ^a» ^^ practically free SSraa nitrates. The test fails 

does not affect it at all This tost is therefore conclusive with milk lidultorated with 265^of water, when thelatter 

as to the presence or absence of the former. ^ , .^, contains 0.010 Gm. of nitric anhydride per Uter, but is 

d^r.l'^^^J^'^^'^^^ ^ccSSLlwithWofweUwate^^ the test W, therefor? 

boOine alcohol .(sp..gr. about 0.890, or ab. 7W by vol.), ^ sometimes of great use in doubtful cases of milk dilu^ 

and the crystals which separate on cooling once or twice ^ rpj^ ^ ^^ H^^,^ test (modified by Szilasi). 

recrystaUued. Or, manna is dissolved m one-half its """• ^"" "* *"vw« <» x*«*« » v^y K^^^ ~ uj »it.u«u;. 

weight of water, the solution mixed with white of e^, No. 2,059.— Typhoid Beaotion of XJrine (Ehrlich's 

raised to boiling so as to clarify it, and the solution Test) (B. B.). 

filtered and allowed to crystellize. The crystals are sepa- Some years ago, Dr. Ehrlich announced a urinary reac- 

rated by preesiiiK the semiliquid mass, redissolved in tion, wmch was reported to occur only when the body 

water, and boilea with animal charcoal. On cooling the was affected by certain febrile diseases, such as measles, 

filtrate, nearly pure mannite is obtained in crystals. By typhoid, typhus, and rapid phthisis, and the gradual in- 

another recrystallization, the substance is usually ob* crease or diminution of which could be used as a criterion 

tained in a perfectly pure stete. for the progress of the disease. The test is stiUheld to be 

No. 2,057.—" Hyooholsaeure "(N. Y.). reliable, so far as we know though no investigations ap- 

The question is asked, What is **hyocholsSure" ? Our pewr tohaye been made, either as to the cause of the re- 

correepondent has searched in vain in the literature ac- ^^^\^U^ ®^?®^i^f®^^i^?-.« .# ♦-^ 4.^*^^i, *,• 

cesBibte to him. ^^^ *®^ requires the preparation of two testHsolutions, 

In English, the substanceis '* hyocholic acid." The bile ^®^?xL,,.a.._ ^^ o«i«fc^»7^ a^a 

of man and of animals in general contains certain acids, ^- Solutum of StUphanUte Ac«*. 

which bave received names, recalling the ori^ of the Hvdrochlorio Acid (sp. gr. 1.124) 5 parts. 

former from the &fi^ (jTo^v). Human bile contams an acid D&tilled Water 100 " 

which has received the name anthropo<holic acid Sulphanilic Add. q. b. 

(Ci.H.«0«). The bile of hornwi cattle and of does cont^ns j^j^ ^^^ hydrochloric acid and water, and saturate the 

two acids, one of them called tot«ro-c/iofic and the other ^ ^^ ^^.j^ (y^^ sulphanilic add. 

alyco^hohcactd. When either of th^is boiled for some ^ Solutum of NUHte of Sodium. 

hours with hydrochloric acid or with baryte, they take . •; '' 

up the elements of water and are, each, decomposed into S-^'IJSJ^ti^V^"™ ann ^^^^ 

two new bodies, viz., tauro<holic acid into taurin and DiatiUed Water auQparts. 

choialic acid (usually called more briefly ** c^^tc acid,'' Dissolve. 

(though this term had better be reserved as for the general in cold weather, these two solutions will keep for some 

denonunation of the whole series of biliary acids) ; and time, but it is always preferable to make them freshly 

glueo^holic acid into glycocol and choialic (or cholic) acid. when wanted for use. The mixture of hydrochloric acid 

When baryta water was used to decompose the twooriffi- and water for solution A may be kept always on hand, 

nal acids, the choialic (or cholic) acid remains in combi- it will then be only necessary to measure out the required 

nation with barium and may be isolated therefrom. If, quantity and to saturate it with the sulphanilic acid, 

however, hydrochloric acid was used, then the decompo- it requires about 1 part of sulphanuic acid to satu- 

sition extends further, and the choialic (or cholic) acid is rate 100 parte (by weight) of the diluted acid, 

changed, by losing the elements of two molecules of water For use, mix, by we^ht : 

\he^ae*of'hog8 (Greek ^5,hy8) also contains these two ^- |^?-^ ^{\^!^' 

acids, but both of a slightly modified form, and todistin- w>i.^ 

Kuish them from those of the ox-gall, the prefix hyo is put Fill a test-tube one-third full of the urifie to be exam- 
before them ; thus we have hyo-tauro-choltc acid, and hyo- ined. Then add an equal volume of the test-liquid (C). 
glycacholic cuM. And when these are decomposed in the This will cause a yellow coloration. Then add strong 
same manner as just described, they yield, respectively, water of ammonia to alkaline reaction (about 1-2 flui- 
taurin and hyocholic acid, and glycocol and hyocholic drachms will suffice). This produces in normal and non- 
acid. It is probable that there are many special iorm& or febrile urine a beautiful reddish color, in which, after 
modifications of the above biliary acids distributed standinK24hours, a deiKMsit of phosphates of natural light 
through the animal kingdom. Borne of them have been grav color is thrown down. 

exammed. For instance, the bile of ^s^es^ contains a If the urine is derived from febrile cases, suffering from 

variety which has received the name cheno-cholic acid measles, typhoid, typhus, rapid phthisis, ete., the mix- 

(from xvy goose). This has played a brief r61e, some years ture of urine and test^9olution turns darker, with a 

ago, in therapeutics. purplish tinge. After 24 hours, there will be a deposit of 

No. 2,058.-Test fbr Water in Milk (Metr.) phosphates of an oUve^grem color. 

The only absolutely reliable test for an excess of water No. 2,060.— Oonstruotion of Alcohol Burner under a 

in milk is an actual quantitative determination by drying Boiler (H. W. M.). 

a sample of the milk to a constant weight. This is now This subscriber writes; 

usually done on Adams' coils, consisting of strips of blot- *' Please let me know how I shall proceed to fix a steel 

tin^ paper rolled together with interposition ot a string, pipe of i inch diameter, 16 inches long, to bum alcohol 

and thoroughly exhausted by ether, ete., before being to heat a small boiler 14 inches long. I drilled holes one 

used. inch apart (Y diam.) and filled the pipe with asbestos. 

The next best method is by means of the lactometer, I allowed the asbestos to get thoroughly saturated with 

which is an instrument graduated so as to mark 100 de- alcohol, but it will hardlv ourn at all, only three or four 

grees when fioating in muk of the lowest stendard admis- holes giving a flame.' Asbestos was rather powdered, 

sible by law at a temperature of 60"* F. ; the graduation not in fibres, and loosely packed in tube. By elevating 

below 100 degrees indicates at once the amount of water the end of the pipe attached to the reservoir the alcohol 

that had been added, provided the milk was originally of would freely flow through the pipes and set everything 

the low grade standard of 100 degrees. For instance, if aflre. As I can only use a pipe and alcohol as fuel, you 

the lactometer stends at 90 degrees, this means that, if would greatly oblige me by giving me practical airec- 

the milk stood originally at 100 decrees (corresponding to tions. 

a specific gravity of 1.029), then this particular lot is com- ^' The reservoir has a cover with a small air-hole in it. '* 

posed of 90 volumes of this milk and 10 of water. When It is difficult to give advice in a case of this kind with- 

the lactometer stends above 100 degrees--and under ordi- out actual experimento. Of course, to make the latter 

nary circumstences it ought always to stand more or less woidd require tools^ material, and time, which are not at 

above it, because normal cow's milk is only rarely as low our disposal. But, if we had these, we should certainly 

at 1.029 sp. gr. — then the graduation may, practically, try the following plan, with the exx)ectetion of probable 

be interpreted to represent in 100 volumes of the milk, the success. 

aUiount of milkH9ohds contained in as many volumes of Drill the holes in the pipe sufficiently large to permit 

100 degree milk as are indicated by the mark at which the insertion of metallic wick-holders. For this purpose 

the instrument fioate. For instance, if the lactometer ordinary gas-burners, with the tips removed, or nled off, 

staad9 at 120, then the milk coutaina in 100 volumes an may be used. Instead of drilling boles in the pipe, you 
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mav uBe one or more so^uJled braach-tees, the outlets of 
which may be suitably reduced by buBhings so as to fit 
the burners to be inserted. Then we would procure in- 
combustible asbestos wick, and, having passed a bunch 
through each burner, sufficiently long to reach to the 
bottom of the tube, we would screw the burners in. The 
asbestos wick must be firm enough to prevent alcohol 
from being forced upwards too rapidlv by pressure, but 
must not be too firm, as this may interfere with the capil- 
lary attraction. The reservoir may then be connected with 
the pipe, but we should place a stop-cock between the 
two, which we should regulate so as to admit only alco- 
hol enough to keep the lower half of the tube filled. 
Under these circumstances we would expect success. . 

Instead of using a stop-cock for regulating the fiow of 
alcohol, which always involves more or less aoubt, as the 
eye cannot watch the process in the interior of the 
metallic pipe, the well-known constant-level arrange- 
ment now usuallv fitted to water-baths may be used. 
This may be attached to the tube at a sufficient distance 
from the burners to prevent ignition of the alcohol. If a 
screen or wall could separate the burner-tube and the 
reservoir with level, so much the better. The inflow of 
alcohol into the ''level'' may be easilv regulated, and, if 
necessary, watched by the eye, and the overflow of alco- 
hol collected in a second reservoir. Evaporation of alco- 
hol from the open end of the level could be easily pre- 
vented by a glass cap. 

No. 2,061.— ]>ia8tase (Ftyalin) (Richmond). 

There are several manufacturers who make '* Diastase " 
for sale. Recently we had ocpasion to test the quality of 
this commercial product, as we intended to employ it in 
the preparation of the Pulvis Pepaini Compo9ttus of the 
Draft of the National Formulary. 

The commercial diastase is said to be prepared by a 
process formulated after the following method given by 
Payen for obtaining pure diastase: perfectly clean bar- 
ley is malted, and when the sprouts have attained the 
size of the original seeds the malt is dried in a current of 
air at a temperature not exceeding SO" C. The sprouts 
are then removed, the seeds powdered and macerated 
with two volumes of water at 80** C. for one or two hours. 
The solution is quickly filtered off, then cautiouslv heated 
to 70' C. so as to coagulate the albumin. The filtrate is 
then precipitated with alcohol, the precipitate spread 
upon plates and dried at a low temperature in vacuo. 

Diastase is very easily render^ inert by various 
causes. According to Dubrunfaut, even drying alone 
seriously affects its efficacy. Mineral acids likewise 
neutralize this. Hence it does not seem proper to ad- 
minister it in combination with hydrochloric or other 
mineral SLCids, But, even if this were not objectionable, 
the main difficulty lies in this, that there does not seem 
to be any commercial diastase which is worthy of the 
name. We examined several kinds in the following 
manner: 

10 Qm. of starch was mixed with 100 C.c. of water: 
the mixture heated until the starch was gelatinized, and 
the jelly diluted with water to 1,000 C.c. Of this solution, 
portions of 300, 200, 100, 50 and 25 C.c, representing, re- 
spectively, 3, 2, 1, 0.6, and 0.25 Qm. of starch, were placed 
into separate vials, and to each were added 4 C.c. of a 
solution prepared from 0.5 Gm. of '* diastase*' and 1000 



C.c. of water. The relation of the amount of diastase to 
the several samples of starch will be seen from the follow- 
ing table: 

starch Solution. Dlastaae Sohition. atSStowSJtaK. 

1. 800 Co 4 C.c. 1,500 to 1 

8. 200 " 4 " 1,000 " 1 

3. 100 " 4 " 500 " 1 

4. 50 " 4 " 250 " 1 

5. 26 " 4 " 125 " 1 
The several flasks were then placed in a hot-air closet 

and kept at a temperature of about 54* C. (130" F.) for 
half an hour. At the end of this time, no change was 
noticeable in any of the flasks, and the iodine reaction 
was in each case stDl as prominent as it had been before 
the experiment. 

The flasks were then replaced in the hot-air closet, and 
the temperature raised to and maintained at <K>-62*' C. (140- 
144* F.), for it is known that the action of diastase upon 
starch is most energetic between OO*" and 75* C. The con- 
tents of the flasks were tested from time to time. To flask 
No. 5 there were, besides, added 20 milligrammes of the 
diastase in substance. At the end of eight hours, the 
contents of the latter flask ceased to give a blue reaction 
with iodine, the color produced by this reagent being a 
pale reddish-brown. All the other flasks still gave the 
blue iodide of starch reaction. 

The result shows that the diastase was almost inert. 
On repeating the experiment with another original vial 
of diastase, the same result was obtained. We are, there- 
fore, decidedly of the opinion that the supposed efficacy 
of the commercial diastase is a delusion, and that its 

Sresence in any commercial digestive powder is useless, 
[oreover, diastase is so easily rendered inert bv the 
presence of alkalies or acids, that we place little de- 
pendence uDon it in an artincially prepared mixture 
intended to nave digestive effects. 

No. 2,062. --Solvent Ibr Terpin (E. O., Chicago). 
On page 140 of this volume you will find a formula for 
a solvent of terpin. 

No. 2,063.— Oomutine (Subscriber). 

This costs about $10.00 per gramme^ and is not com- 
monly kept in stock by pharmacists. Indeed, its prin- 
cipal useiulness is as a substance for scientificallv in- 
chned men to write about; practically it appears to oe of 
no value. 

No. 2,064.— National Formulary (Subscriber). 

The National Formulary, prepared under the authority 
of the Amer. Pharm. Association, is at present passing 
through the press, and may be expected to appear about 
March 1st, 1^. 

Information Wanted. 



1. What is 
Water?" 



'Solias & Meriam's Marvellous Tropic 



Powdered Camphor.— Messrs. Schimmel & Co., of 
Leipzig, have put on the market a purified camphor in 
form ot fine^ snow-white powder, containing a tew per 
cents of moisture which are purposely left therein, as 
this will prevent it effectually from cakine together. 
It is not sublimed, as they expressly state, but can be 
used for all purposes. 
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THX CRYSTALLOORAFHY of BUTT8B 

AND Fats: Abstract of Db. Thomas 
Taylob^s paper in the Annual Re- 
port of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for 1886. 
This series of six plates contains a 
large number of illustrations of the 
appearance under the microscope of 
butter, lard, various animal fats, cot- 
ton-seed oil, etc., in different forms 
and conditions. An inspection of the 
figures does not encourage confidence 
in this mode of determining the purity 
of butter or lard. The figures them- 
selves are from photographs by Persh, 
(^ascoyne, Walmsley, and Ditmers, 
and are handsome specimens of this 
form of art. 

The Pbincsplks of Thbobetioal Chiem- 
isTBT, with Special Reference to the 
Constitution of Chemical Com- 
pounds. By Iba Rembhn, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins 
University. Third edition, enlarged 
and thoroughly revised. Philadel- 
phia: Lea Brothers So Co., 1887, pp. 
318, 8vo. Muslin, $2.00. 
Thb author expresses surprise at the 
success which attended the publica- 
tion of the first two. editions of this 
work, but the appreciation seems to us 
quite natural. The changes which 



have taken place, within a short 
period, in chemical science, render the 
theoretical portions of most well- 
known text-books in the English lan- 
guajg;e extremely defective. 

The following synopsis of contents 
will best explain the scope of the work : 

Combining numbers, atomic weights, 
atomic theory, examination of g^aseous 
elements and compounds, examination 
of solid elements and compounds, 
properties of the elements as func- 
tions of their atomic, weights, the 
periodic law, valence, constitution or 
structure of chemical compoimds, 
definition of constitution, etc., consti- 
tution of classes of compounds, mono- 
basic acids, unsaturated compounds 
allied to the marsh-gas derivatives, 
benzin derivatives (aromatic com- 
pounds), physical methods for the de- 
termination of the constitution of 
chemical compounds, the study of 
chemical affinity, connection between 
the chemical constitution and proper' 
ties of compounds. 

A Manual of Oboanio Matbbia Mbd- 
lOA. Being a Guide to Materia Med- 
ica of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms, for the use of Students, 
Druggists, Pharmacists, and Physi- 
cians. By John M. Maxboh, Phab.D.. 
Professor of Mi^ria Medica and 
Botany in the Philadelphia College 



of Pharmacy. Third edition. With 
257 illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers & Co., 1887, pp. 532, 8vo, 
Muslin, 13.00. 
Thb extent to which this manual has 
alrecuiy been introduced as a text- 
book for pharmaceutical and medical 
students renders any extended notice 
unnecessary. 

Pbocekdings of thb Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Fourth Annual Meeting, held in 
Philadelphia, June 14th, I5th, and 
16th, 1887. With the Constitution, 
By-Laws, Code of Ethics, and Roll 
of Members. Harrisburg, Pa., 1887, 
pp. 198, 8vo. 

Proceedinos of the New Jbbskt 
Pharmaoexttioal AssocLiTioN, held 
in Paterson, May 18th, and May 
25th and 26th, 1887. New Bruns- 
wick, 1887, pp. 157, 8vo. 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Annual 
Reports of the Alumni Associa- 
tion OF THE College of Pharmacy 
OF THE Crrv OF New Yore. Vol. 
n., N08.1-2, 1887, pp. 116, 8vo. 

Proceedings of the Georgia Phar* 
MACEuncAL Association at the 
Twelfth Aimual Meeting, heldjwi 
Cumberland Island April 12th, 1887. 
Also the Pharmacy and Poison 
Laws of Georgia. 1887, pp. 38, 8vo. 
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The asterisk (*) indicates illuBtrated articles. 
CORBKCTIONB, 63, 98, 116, 171 



A bernethj's pills, 59 
J\. Absinthe, cultivation, 

124 
Absorption through skin, 

136 
'•A. C.E. Mixture," 78 
Acetanilide, 162. 210 

increased dediand for, 
208 
Acetate of aluminium cot- 
ton, 84 
Acetometers, 138, 179 
Acetpbenetidin, 164, 210 
Acid, acetic, and rubber, 55 
antirrbinic, in digitalis, 

22 
boric, concentrated so- 
lution. 214 
boric, ready determina- 
tion, 226 
boric, tincture, 39 
boric, use as antiseptic, 

197 
carbolic, decolorizing, 

136 
carbolic, increased de- 
mand for, 106 
carbolic, solution for 

hypodermic use, 13 
carbolic, test for albu- 
min, 26 
carbonic, apparatus for 

using liquid form,* 5 
cathartic, 14 
chromic, 64 
chromic, purified, 14, 

138 
chr^rsophanic, hypoder- 
mic use, 139 
chrysophanic, in urine, 

detection, 82 
crotonoleic, 174 
digitalic, 22 
digitaleinic, 22 
digitalonic, 23 
formic, test for albumin, 

27 
hydriodic, permanent 

syrup, 159 
hydriodic, colorless 



dyrup, 195 
yarocl ' 



hyarochloric, removal 
of arsenic, 19 

hydrocyanic, detection, 
89 

bypophosphorous, 219 

lactic, in aiarrhoea, 173 

metaphosphorous, test 
for albumin, 26 

molybdic, purified, 14 

nitric as test for albu- 
min, 26 

oleic as vehicle for men- 
thol, 74 

osmic, 64 

osmic, hypodermic use, 
139 

phosphoric, estimation, 
196 

picric, as test for glu- 
cose, 17 

picric, demand for, 107 

picric, Gkrman export 
of, 86 

picric, test for albumin, 
26 

pyrogallic, lessened de- 
mand for, 209 

salicylic, commerce and 
uses, 108 

salicylic, effect on teeth, 
173 

salicylic in urine, detec- 
tion, 82 

salicylic, prohibition of 
uae iA Jraace, 169 



Acid, salicylic, test, 174 
sozolic, characteristics 

of, 27 
sulphurous, for whoop- 
ing cou^h, 175 
tannic, idiosyncrasy, 25 
tannic, test for albumin, 

26 
triehloracetic, test for 

albumin, 27 
uric, determination, 25 
valerianic, preparation, 
169 
Acids, f att;^, in soaps, 57 
infusorial earth as a 
vehicle^ 18 
Aconite, cultivation, 124 
standardized fluid ex- 
tract, 165 
structure of root, 61 
Aconitine for headache, 106 
solution for hypodermic 
use, 13 
Adhesive plaster, Hewson's, 

115 
Adonidin, 23 
Adonis aestivalis, substitute 

for A. vemalis, 208 
^thox- Caffeine, 14 
Agaricine, 64 

hypodermic use of, 14, 
139 
Air of sick-rooms, purifier 

for, 159 
Albolene, 153 
Albumen, commercial, 94 
Albuminoids, reactions for, 

46 
Albumin test, errors in, 32 

various tests for, 26 
Alcohol burner, construc- 
tion, 231 
deodorizing, 36 
determination of fusel 

oil, 156 
sale of, 217 
simple apparatus for 

making,* 204 
pure methylic, from 

wood-spirit, 45 
upon digestion, influ- 
ence, 146 
Alkalies as antidotes to local 

action of iodine, 19 
Alkaloidal salts, volumetric 

determination, 93 
Alkaloids, color tests, 134 
Allyl tribromide as a nerv- 
ous sedative, 18 
tribromide, prepara- 
tion, 23 
** Almen's reaction," 46 

test " for albumin, 26 
** Almond cream," 217 
Aloin, 14 

pills, 40 
AlthflBa, syrup, 206 
Alum, effect on the teeth, 
173 
for purifying water, 32 
in tooth-powders, 113 
Aluminium bronze, 106 

method of soldering, 106 
Amber, commerce in, 106 
Ambergris, discovery of, 

essence, 160 
Ammonia, aromatic spirit, 
assay of, 29 

liniment, 197 
Ammonium carbonate to 

Srevent mastitis, 15 
Drate, vapor, appara- 
tus,* 125 
nitrate, 101 
piC7(^tQ, foiwula, UO 



Ammonium picrate in ma- 
l£U*ial fever, 72, 86 
sulpho-ichthyolate, 34 
Amyl nitrite, antidote for 
cocaine, 103 
nitrite, commercial and 
pure, 18 
Amyhne hydrate, 208, 210 

hydrate, properties, 214 
Anaesthesia, precautions in 

cocaine, 213 
Anethol, 16, 102, 224 
*' Angostura Bitters," 200 
Aniline camphorate, 147 
colors for x)etroleum or 

benzin, 176 
dyes, 92 
Anise, conium fruit as adul- 
terant, 81 
in Assam, 172 
Annatto in butter, detec- 
tion, 112 
Anniversary of Bologna, 

800th, 131 
Anthemis nobilis, cultiva^ 

tion, 124 
Antiarin, 28 
Antifungin, 159, 211 
Antifebrin, 55, 155, 162 

aniline the active ele- 
ment, 106 
in epilepsy, 204 
solubility, 178 
therapeutic uses, 175 
(see Acetanilide.) 
Antimony in presence of 

arsenic, separation, 168 
Antipyrin, 34, 106, 164, 210 
anodyne effect, 208, 210 
eruption caused by, 14 
for migraine, 113 
hypodermic use, 139 
in urine, detection, 82 
reactions, 168 
with benzoic acid and 
camphor, behavior of, 
198 
Antiseptic appliances, G«r- 
ster's, 48 
solutions, 79 
** Anti-sweat pills," 59 
Antithermine, 118, 164, 210 
Apocynin, 23 
ApocyneXn^ 23 
Apomorphine, solution for 
hypodermic use, 13 
use asan expectorant, 15 
Arbutin, 15 

use in Bright's disease, 

106 

Arnica, American variety. 61 

Arsenic bromide, solution, 

76 

from hydrochloric acid, 

removal, 19 
in sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, 162 
new copper reduction 
test, 33 
Asaron, 129 
Asbestos for filters, 64 
Aseptol, 210 

characteristics of, 27 
Asiminine, 30, 216 
Asparagus, a new, 175 
Aspirator, Gawalowski*s 
double,* 67 

ASSOOIATIOKS: 

Calendar of ^97 
Albany (N. Y.), 110 
American, 131, 150, 158, 

181, 197 
Cincinnati Drug Clerks', 

72 
Connecticut, 72 
Florida, 110 
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Associations: 

Fort Worth, Texas, 91 

nUnois, 72, 111 

Kentucky, 91 

Louisiana, 110 

Massachusetts, 91 

Michigan, 151 

Minnesota, 110 

Missouri, 111 

Nebraska, 111 

New Hampshire, 214 

New Jersey, 72 

North Carolina, 131, 171 

North Dakota, 171 

Ohio, 32, 111, 151 

Pennsylvania, 91, 110 

Rhode Island, 151 

Southern Dakota, 91 
Assaf oetida, mode of collect- 
ing, 29 
Asthma remedy, 98, 139 
Atropine and agaricine, for- 
mula, 98 

and castor oil, 39 

colly rium, 38 

santonate in ophthal- 
mic practice, 106 

solution for hypodermic 
use, 13 

with cocaine, use of, 15 
Axenfeld-s test for albumen, 

27 
** Ayer's Ague Cure," 77 

alata, source of, 106 
Balsam of storax, puri- 
fied, 38 
Battery cell, improved, 92 
fimds, formulas for, 98 
Barium manganate, 76 
** Barker's post - partum 

pills," 60 
* * Bartholow's depilatory, " 

35 
**Bicehi's test for cotton- 
seed oil, 177 
Beef and bouillon extracts, 
analysis, 149 
tablets, condensed, 159 
Belladonna leaves, lessened 
demand for, 106 
preparations, standard- 
ized, 126 
root, "false," 15 
Benzanilide, as an antipy- 
retic. 106 
Berberine,'57 

relation to opium alka- 
loids. 93 
Berberis alkaloids. 57 
*' Bergman's sublimate 

gauze," 120 
Betol, 159, 210 

BlBLIOGRAPHT: 

American Medicinal 

Plants, 20, 220 
Annual Report of the 

Bureau of Statistics, 20 
Calendar of the Pharm. 

Soc. of Gr. Br., 80 
Chemical Lecture Notes, 

20 
Cholera en Valencia en 

1885, 40 
Companion to U. S. 

Pharmacopoeia, 140 
Crystallography of But- 
ter and Fats, 232 
Diseases of the Skin 

{Squire), 40 
Diseases of the Skin, 120 
Dose and Price Labels, 

120 
Drug ESruptions, 140 
Drugs and Medicines of 

North Americaf 80 
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BiBUOORAPHY: 

ElementB of Botany, 140 

Healing of Arteries after 
Ligation, 20 

Information on Newer 
Materia Medica, etc., 
20 

Instructions, Summa- 
ries, etc., 20 

Manual for use of Boards 
of Hecdth of Massa- 
chu8etts,20 

Manual of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Assaying, 20 

Manual of Weights and 
Measures, 120 

Martin's Druggists Di- 
rectory, 20 

Massage in Medical Ftslc- 
tice, 120 

Medical Record Visiting 
List, 20 

National Dispensatory, 
60 

Organic Materia Medica, 



Pacific Record of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, 20 
Papers on Penology, 20 
Plan of Study for Assis- 
tants in Pharmacy, 40 
Plan of Pharmaceutical 

Study, 140 
Pocket Medical Formu- 
lary, 60 
Principles of Pharma^ 

cognosy, 60 
Principles of Theoretical 

Chemistry, 232 
Report, XXU. Ann., 
Alum. Ass. Phil. Ck)l. 
Phar., 40 
Report, Mass. State 

Board of Health, 40 
Report on Disinfectants, 

120 
Sanitary Engineering, 

120 
Trans. Alum. Assoc. 
Phil. Coll. Pharm., 232 
Trans. Amer. Otological 

Soc., 20 
Trans. Gleorgia Pharm. 

Assoc., 20 
Trans. Illinois Pharm. 

Assoc.. 20 
Trans. N. J. Pharm. 

Assoc., 232 
Trans. North Carolina 

Pharm. Assoc., 20 
Trans. Ohio Pharm. As- 
soc., 20 
Trans. Penn. Pharm. 

Assoc., 232 
Theo. Ricksecker's Per- 
fumes, 20 
Yick's Magazine, 80 
Wichtigsten Heilmittel 
in ihrer wechselnden 
Chemischen Zusam- 
mensetzung und Phar- 
macodyna m i s c h en 
Wirkung, 40 
Year Book of Pharm- 
acy, 60 
Bile tests, 46 
' ' Billroth's Trans fusion 

Fluid," 100 
Bishop, A., 72 
Bipmuth, Australian, 106 
poisoning, 216 
salicylate, 64 
salicylate, increasing 

use of, 208 
salts, soluble, 194 
subiodide, 32, 64 
subnitrate, impurity of, 

106 
to prevent formation of 
fusel oil, 53 
Black gloss of leather, 100 
** Black process" for photo- 
graphs, 135 
**BlackWa8h,"39 
**Blaud»8 pills," 59, 102,212 
Blast and blow-pipe lamp, 

45, 153 
Blistered feet, remedy for, 

179 
Blistering beetles, new, 210 
Blood-wnting, 53 



Blow-pipe, 96 
Blue prmts, 117 
Board of Phabmacy: 

Connecticut, 171 

Oeor^a, 228 

Michigan, 151 

Nebraska, 171 

New Jersey, 171 

New York, 82, 130 

Pennsylvania, 150, 171 

So. Dakota, 110 
Boiling-point, determining,* 

7 
*' Bouquet d'Amour," 160 
Boracm, 174 
Borated cotton, 84 
Borax, rendered acid by gly- 
cerin. 174 
Bomeol, artificial, 16 

source of, 16 
Boron, qualitative test, 168 
Bottini's sulphocarbolate of 

zinc gauze, 120 
Bottle, naturalists,* 149 
*'Bouchardat's" syrup of 
iodide of iron and quinine, 
55 
** Boulton's Solution," 39 

BOUSSIKOAULT, J. B. J. D., 

130 
** Bowden's Injection," 38 
Boxes, Glerman willow, 12 
BRArrHWATTE, J. O., on 

opium assay, 12 
Brandy, genuine and arti- 
ficial, 57 
spurious, 112 
''Brimantine,"199 
*' Brodie's Liniment," 38 
Bromoform, 204 

by electrolysis, 8 
Bronze, acid-proof, 280 
' ' Brown-S^uard^s injection 
for neuralffia," 13 
neuralgia pills," 59 
** Brown ointment," 68 
'* Bruns^ Benzoated Gauze," 
119 
carbonated gauze," 78, 

119 
Fixed Salicylic Acid 
Gauze," 120 
Buchinha, 56 

'' Buck's bum-mixture," 39 
Buhach, cultivation of, 3 
*'Bulkley'8 Alkaline Solu- 
tion of Tar, "39 
Bunions, remedy, 136 
Burdock, cultivation, 126 
Burette clamp, a simple, 74 
Dafert's,*89 
filling apparatus. Pen- 
ny's,* «W' 
for ether,* 66 
nozzle, Iievbold's,* 106 
Burmah, gamooge from, 52 
Bum-mixture, 38, 39 
Burow's Acetate of Alimi- 

inium Gauze, 119 
Butter, coloring matter in, 
112 
colors, examination, 169 
testing, 145 

(^acao butter, melting 
J point, 170 
butter, substitute, 153 
Cachets, manufacture, 145 
Cachou, ** Prince Albert," 

80 
Cadaverine, nature of, 176 
Caffeine, granular efferves- 
cent hydrobromate, 97 
manufacture, 116 
sodio-benzoate, 195 
solution for hypodermic 
use, 13 
Calcium phosphate, remedy 
for phthisis, 208 
hypoimosphite, syrup, 
55 
Cali nuts, 64, 114 
Calomel, hypodermic use of, 

194 
Camphor, Borneo, source, 
16 
dibromated, 15 
mixture, 96 

powder, obtaining, 164 
source, 132 
"Canada Liniment," 38 



Canmnga odorata, 70 
Cancer, stomach, to relieve 

pain from, 76 
Cannabin tannate, 200 
Cannabinone, 64 

poisoning by, 106 
Cannabis as a remedy for 
headache, 73 
commerce and use in 

India, 73 
as a com cure, bad 

effects, 144 
remedy for dysentery, 
187 
Cantharides, new varieties, 

208 
Canton fiannel, absorbent, 

116 
Capillary creeping of 

liquids, prevenuon, 66 
Capsule, Clou^h's,* 149 
Caraway, cultivation, 124 
Carbolated cotton, 84 
Carbolic disinfectant, aro- 
matic, 100 
Carbon determinatidn, new 

method, 33 
Carbonic oxide, preparation 

of pure, 174 
Carbon-paper, 75 
Carleton, Dr. M. B., Purifi- 
cation of Water with 
Alum, 32 
Carmine color, 197 

solution, 52 
Carriage- top dressing, 158 
**Carson's paint," 38 
Carvol, adulterated. 224 
Cascara Sagrada, elixir, 77 

symp, 213 
Casein as an emulsive agent, 

108, 161 
** Castoria," composition, 

146 
Castor-bean culture, 10, 114 
Cat€UTh remedy, 180 
Catgut, antiseptic, 78 
Celery, compound mixture 

of, 154 
Celluloid, cement for, 52 
Cement, oanknote, 43 
for celluloid, 52 
forglass, porcelain, etc., 

77,80 
for leather, 76, 176 
gas-proof, 65 
sugar in, 76 
Cerate of subacetateof lead, 

boric acid with, 28 
Chalk ointment, 63 
*' Channing's mixture," 76 
Chapped hands, preparation 

for, 117 
Chartreuse, 80 
Chemical landscapes, 136 
Chemistry, text-books on, 

116 
Chimaphila, cultivation, 124 
Chloral in urine, etc., detec- 
tion of, 8 
hydrate, reduction of 
Fehling's solution by, 
142 
Chloride of lime, deteriora- 
tion of, 118, 147 
packages, 12 
Chlorine gas, preparation,* 

127 
Chlorodyne, Maltbie's for- 
mula, 34 
substitute, 80 
Chloroform by electrolysis, 
8 
compound solution, 80 
emulsion of, 187 
hemostatic power of, 74 
Chbisty&Co.,T., Ill 
Christy, T.,'on Strophan- 

thus, 118 
Chrysanthemum cinerariae- 

folium, cultivation of, 3 
''ChurchiU's Iodine Caus- 
tic " 39 
** Church ill's Tincture of 

Iodine," 39 
Cider, quince, 46 
Cimicifuga, cultivation, 124 
Cinchona bark, commerce, 
60, 68, 106, 111, 208 
comp. fl. ex., 77 
detannating, 156 



Cinchona, effect of shaving. 
92 
exports from Ceylon, 111 
extract, Javanese, 71 
in India, 68 
in Mexico, 50 
South American, 82 
wine, 68 
Cinnamon, South American, 

216 
" Clark's Powder," 78 
** Cleary's Asthma Powder," 

180 
''Clemens' solution," 76, 98 
Coal, products from a ton 

of, 92 
Coal-tar, solution, 212 
Coating paper and fabrics,* 

7 
Cobalt mines in Queensland, 

18 
Coca and cocaine, commerce 
in, 34 
experiments on, 170 
leaves, alkaloids of, 164 
leaves, assay, 174 
leaves, commerce in, 106 
structure of leaf,* 161 
Cocamine, 164 
Coceune, chemical constitu- 
tion, 109 
cotton. 84 
habit, 179 
Maclagan's test, 22, 31, 

62, 217 
modes of employing, 15 
nitrite of amyl an anti- 
dote, 103 
permanganate^ 79 
probably available by 

synthesis, 107 
solution for hypodermic 
use, 13 
Cockroaches, to extermin- 
ate. 60 
Codeine, artificial, 230 
phosphate, hypodermic 

use of, 15 
produced from mor- 
phine. 107 
synthetic, 208 
Coffee, compressed, 53 
Soudan, 148 
syrup, 8 
Colchicin, poisonous nature, 

109 
Cold cream, 229 

cream, salicylic, 180 
without ice-machines, 
178 
Colds, remedy for, 139 
" Cole's laxative pills," 59 
College of Pharmacy, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., 15 
California, 19, 22f8 
Chicago, 71, 91, 171 
Cornell, 108 
Kanscs City, Mo., 72 
Massachusetts, 131 
New York, 71 
Philadelphia, 72, 91 
St. Louis, 111 
Univ. of Michigan, 151 
College prizes, suggestions, 

215 
Collodion, carholic, 38 
expeditious preparation, 

216 
for corns without canna- 

his, 226 
iodoform, 38 
new form of. 15 
pill-coating, 121 
substitutes, 125 
Colchicin, use of, 15 
Colocynth, cultivation, 124 
Colocynthin, 64 

use of, 15 
Cologne, Farina's, 179 
Compressed tablets, Myhus 

apparatus.* 162 
Condenser for volatile sol- 
vents,* 29 ,.- 
Liebig's, Hart's modifi- 
cation,* 221 
Michaelis' reversible,' o7 
Pollack's,* 145, 225 
Walter's,* 49 
Conessine, 64 ,^ .. 
Conium fruit io Italian 
anise, 81 
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Congo paper, 64 

red as a reagent, 137 
CJoNROY, M. , on opium assay, 

12 
Ck)n8tipation, remedy for, 

118 
Convallamarin, 2^, 64, 206 
Gonvallaria flowers, dimin- 
ished call for, 208 
"CJon way's special," 78 
Copaiba balsam, formula, 
140 
emulsion, 199 
emulsion with casein,161 
in urine, detection, 82 
Maranham, trade in, 123 
Copies of drawings, obtain- 
ing, 166 
Copper from extracts, re- 
mova], 116 
in extracts, 206 
in fixed oils, test, 214 
Coriander, cultivation, 117 
Corn-cure, collodion, 159 
plaster, 80 
scdve, 178 
Corns, remedy, 135 
Comutine, cost of, 232 
Corkscrew, Clough's,* 149 

lever,* 132 
Cork, some uses of,* 101 

trees in Tunis, 214 
Corrosive sublimate, pre- 
serving Bolutions of, 175 
Cough mixture, 16 

mixture, N. C.Wood's, 14 
'•Court Bouquet," 80 

l>lasterB, 66 
Cotoine, hypodermic use, 

139 
'* Crane's laxative pills," 59 
Croton-chloral syrup, 212 
Crystallization,ne w method, 
66 
suspended, 49 
Cubeb, commerce in, 72 
Curare, byx)odermic solu- 
tion, 212 
Custom duties, Mexican, 175 
Cypripedium pubescens, 

structure of,* 2 
Cytisine nitrate, 64 

Death camoss, 140 
Decoloring agents, 223 
Dentifrice, aroma for, 96 
Dentifrices, 48 
Diabetes, remedy for, 108 
Diastase, 149, 232 

action of acids and alka- 
lies on, 230 
Didymium, 168 
Dietrich's mode of opium 

assav, improved, 143 
Digitalacrin, 23 
Diigitalein, 23 
Digitahn, 22 
Digitaline, 22 
Digitaliresin, 23 
Digitalis, active principles 
of, 22 
fat, 23 
Digitaiose, 22 
Digitalosin, 22, 23 
Digitin, 23 
Digitonein, 23 
Digitonin, 23 
Digitoresin, 23 
Digitoxin, 23 
Disinfectant for sick-rooms, 

100 
Dispensatory of Valerius 

Cordus,* 21, 34 
Dispensing, *^ medical, "53 
DiatilUug apparatus, an- 
tique,* 41 
** Dob^'s solution," 38 
** Doctor of Pharmacy," 97 
** Dover's pills," 69 
Dover's powder, camphor- 
ated, 199 
powder, syrup, 96 
Drop-counter, Lamprecht's, 
*44 
Pfunger's,* 67 
Drugs and chemicals in 

Japan, 47 
Drumine, 29 

Drumine and its salts, 176 
Drying apparatus,* 67, 221, 
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Duboisine, 163 

commercial form, 208 
** Dusting Powder," 78 
Dyes from gas-tar, 92 

Eau d'Amour, 160 
»*EaudeBretfeld,"160 
»* Eau de Cologne," 80, 160 
Ecgonine, 164 

relation to cocaine, 109 
Editorial Articles, 11, 31, 
51, 70, 90, 110, 130, 170, 194, 
215, 227 
Eggs, preserving, 225 
Eiaterium, cultivation, 124 
EUxir phosphate of iron, 
quinine, and strych., 76, 
195 
Emetine, use of, 15 
Emulsion, ether, 35 
Emulsions, formulas for 
various, 13 
without a mortar, 128 
Enamelled letters, 138 
Erebodium, 131 
Ergot, ethereal fluid extract, 
154 
first described, 111 
fluid extract, 57 
powdered, 93 
prize relating to, 74 
production and tests, 
208 
Ergotin, solution for hypo- 
dermic use, 13 
Ermium, 168 
Erythrophloeine, 23 
Eserine, uses of, 15 
** Ess-Bouquet," 80, 160 
Ether emulsion, 35, 137 
German export of, 86 
nitrous, percentage of 

ethyl nitrite, 191 
tests, 208 
Ethics ot dispensing, 152 
Ethyl bromiae, 208 

nitrite in spirit of ni- 
trous ether, 191 
Eucalyptus, commerce and 
uses, 16 
honey, 50 
Eulyptol, 103, 224 

pure, production, 129 
Excipients for pills, 58 
Exhibition, international, at 

Brussels,* 228 . 

Explosion, an unexplained, 

47 
Explosive mixtures, 79 
Extraction apparatus, 

Grauer's,* 83 
apparatus, Lewin's,* 69 

Faith-cures by water, 53 
Farr, E. H., on opium 
assay, 12 
Fats, apparatus for drying,* 

33 
**Fehling's solution," 80, 
196 
improved, 37 
reduction by chloral, 
142 
Female druggists, 217 
Fennel, cultivation, 124 
Fermentation, test for glu- 

c(%e 17 
Ferments, action of light 

on, 19 
Ferrated cotton, 84 
Figs, peptonizing ferment 

in, 138 
FUter, asbestos,* 103 
greasing edge of, 33 
for Meyer's reagent,* 17 
pump, steam jet,* 163 
tor suver salts, 153 
for syrups, vacuum,* 221 
Filtering apparatus, Lath- 
am's,* 145 
paper, fatty matters in, 

Filters, parchment-pointed, 

94 
Filtration, fallacies of, 108 

rapid, 28 
Fire caused by show-bottle, 
136 
proof tree, 12 
Fires from chemicals, 150 
Fish-bones, softening, 95 



Flavoring extracts, 181 
Floors, laboratory, 74 
Flowers, preservation of, 

74,95 
Fluid extracts in Germany, 
64 
extracts, standardized, 

166 
extracts, unofflcinal, for- 
mulas f or, 77 
Fluorine, elimmation by 
electricity, 74 
compounds as antisep- 
tics, 211 
Foaming of liquids, preven- 
tion, 206 
Formularies, 67 
**Frangipanni," 160 
Freezing mixture, 57 

mixtures, temperature 
of, 180 
French Exhibition of 1889, 

juries, 131 
Fruit essences, artificial, 218 
ethers, 9, 230 
juices, preserving, 8 
Fuchsine in wine, detection, 

9, 173 
*' Fuller's tablets," 71 
Funnel, dropping. Pol- 
lack's,* 145 
for powders. Pollack's,* 

145 
Nickels' improved filter- 
ing,* 81, 117 
safety,* 103 
Furniture polish, 80 



Gadenium, 131 
Gamboge, Burmese, 52 
Gargles, formulas for, 38 
Gas, carbonic acid, liquefied, 
57 
leakages, detection, 216 
natural, composition, 56 
tar, derivatives from, 92 
Gases, method of obtaining 
continuous or inter- 
rupted currents.* 167 
rectal injection oi, 19 
Steenbusch's appara- 
tus,* 172 
Gauze, antiseptic, 116 

antiseptic, formulas for, 
78, 119 
G^issler's test for albumin, 

27 
Gelatin suppositories and 

bougies, 112 
Gelosin, medicated, 2 
Gelsemium, correct spelling 

**of, 177 
Gerhard's centrifuge, 54 
German army sublimate 

gauze, 120 
Germanium, nomenclature 
of, 31 
properties, 34 
** Gibson's Special," 98 
Ginger, essence, 76 

spent, 131 
Gfiro-nut, 148 
Glass, boring holes in, 105 
bottles, cutting, 74, 93 
tubing, cutting, 5 
Glassware, cleaning, 175 
**Gleditschine,"201 
Glonoin, hypodermic use, 

139 
Glucose, crystallized, 4 
pure, 15 
reagent for, 6 
standard works on 

manufacture, 94 
tests for, 76 

urine, various tests for, 
17 
Glue and elycerin, rendered 
insoluble, 36 
burn-mixture, 38 
Glycerin as an aid in dry- 
ing, 89 
Califomian, 171 
sham, 92 

specific gravities of 
watery solutions, 223 
volatilitv, 168 
Glycerites, formulas for, 38, 

98 
Glycozone, 165 
**Gmelin'8test,"46 
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Gold chloride and caustic 
potassa as reagents 
for glucose, 6 
chloride, test for albu- 
min, 27 
leaf, manufacture, 135 
Golden seal , colorless pre- 
paration of, 77 
Gonorrhoea, injection, 139 
** Gk>ulard's Lotion " (modi- 
fied). 39 
Graphite^ insolubQity, 217 
Greek, J. A., 169 
GREEinsH, T., 214 
'* Gross' Neuralgia Pills," 60 
Guarana, assay, 75 

production of , 208 
Guaranine, commercial, 

source of, 15 
Gum Arabic, artificial, 94 
Arabic, commerce in, 

107 
Arabic, Irish moss as 

substitute, 122 
Arabic, source and com- 
merce, 209 
Arabic, substitutes, 105 
Senegal, production uf, 
28 
Gutta-percha, solution, 193 
Gymnema sylvestre, effect 
upon taste for sweets, 109, 
178 

H8Bmidin, non-existence 
of, 74 
** Hager's catarrh pills," 69 
Hair dyes, 154, 176 
restorative, 176 
** Ham's Oil of Gladness," 77 
Hasenoerl's carbonic acid 

apparatus,* 5 
" Haustus Ferri Sulph.," 97, 

116 
Health Board, N. Y. State, 16 
**Heaton'sfiuid,"38 
Heat-regulator, Eahl- 
baum's,* 87 
Meyer's,* 133 
Ruegheimer's,* 143 
" Hebra^s ointment," 68 
Hectographic prints, im- 
proved, 85 
**Heim'shydragogue pills," 

59 
*^ Heliotrope," 160 

Extract," 80 
Hellebore, cultivation, 124 
HeUeborein, 23 
** Heller's hemoglobin test," 

46 
Heller's test for albumin, 26 
Hesperisium, 131 
Hewson's adhesive plaster, 

115 
Heynsius' test for albumin, 

26 
Highwines, smuraled, 56 
**Himrod'sCure,M39 
Hindenlang's test for albu- 
min, 26 
Hippocrates, materia med- 

ica of, 112 
Holmium, 168 

Homceopathic Hospital res- 
ignations. Ill 
Honey, artificial, 74 
eucalyptus, 50 
purification, 173 
** Honeysuckle," 160 
Hospital Formulary, the, 10 
Formulary, selections 
from, 13, 38 
Huamanripa, 75 
**Hunyadi Janos Water," 
artificial, 139 
water," analysis, 216 
Hydrastine, 67 

and narcotine, relation- 
ship, 60 
Hydrastis, colorless prepa- 
ration, 77 
cultivation, 124 
Hydrogen peroxide, estima- 
tion, 173 
peroxide, manufacture, 

199,223 
peroxide, uses. 173, 207 
preparation ot pure, 174 
sulphuretted, appara- 
tus,* 167 
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Hydrogen, sulphuretted, 
' purification from ar- 
senic, 162 
water, iodized, 11 
Hydronaphthol, 209 
Hydroxylamine hydrochlo- 

rate, 219 
Hygrine, 164 
Hyocholsaeure, 231 
Hyoscine, form in use, 209 

use of, 15 
Hyoscyamus, cultivation, 

124 
Hvoscyamine, solution for 

hypodermic use, 14 
Hypnon, 210 

Hypodermic remedies, for- 
mulas, 139 
solutions, various for- 
mulas lor, 13 
Hypophosi>hites, compound 
solution, 98 
with iron, syrup, 95 
Hyposulphites, new reac- 
tion of, 33 

Ice poultice, 204 
Ichthyol, 34 
cotton, 84 
Incompatible mixtures, 83 
Indian hemp, 73 

remedy lor diarrhea, 175 
India-rubber articles, pre- 
serving, 164 (see Rubber) 
Indigo solution, 95 

test for urine glucose, 17 
Infusorial earth as vehicle 

for acids, 18 
Injury in railroad accidents, 

avoidance, 135 
Ink, black indelible, 230 
blue, for stamps, 140 
compounds for remov- 
ing, 103 
for etching glass, 75 
marking, 140 
marking, for boxes, etc,, 

209 
new forniulaB for, 184 
stains, removal, 206 
stencil, 216 
type-writer, 37 
Inosit, 117 

indi^talis, 22 
Insect bites, remedies for, 
180 
powder, cultivation of, 3 
powder flowers, com- 
merce in, 107 
powder, uses of, 3 
Insecticides, tests with, 180 
International Exhibition in 

Toulouse, 71 
Inula Helenium, cultivation,^ 

124 
Iodine, ammonia as antidote 
to local action of j 19 
apparatus for estimat- 
ing,* 225 
chloride and bromide, 
violet coloration of 
starch by, 15 
commerce in, 107 
compound tincture, 39 
convention, 146 
decolorized tincture, 39 
in candles, 223 
Iodized phenol, 38 
Iodoform, 204 

and nitrate of silver, 152 
by electrolysis, 8 
cotton, 84 
emulsion, 197 
light and bulky, 218 
oil of evodia as deodor- 
ant, 211 
pencils, 85, 160 
pills, 94 

preference for light, 209 
turpentine a deodorant, 
175 
lodol as test for essential 
oils, 227 
in dentistry, 140 
Irish moss as a substitute 
for gum arabic, 122 
gelatin, 190 
Iron and quinine, iodide, 
syrup of, 55 
by pophosphite, c o m • 
pouud solution, ZU 



Iron, precipitate in tincture, 
218 
tincture of citro-chlo- 

ride, 195 
with^magnesia, efferves- 
cent citrate, 229 
with sodium salicylate, 

140 
wire for iron prepara- 
tions, 37 
Isonitril reaction, 137 
Ivory finish for woodwork, 
175 

Jaborandi leaves, com- 
merce in, 107 
scarcity of, 209 
* ' Jacksch's test " for glucose, 

17 
** Jacobi's special," 98 
Jamboo (or Jambool) seeds, 

35 
*'Janeway's pills," 59 
Japan, drugs and chemicals 

in, 47 
Japanese pharm€M;opoeia, 67 
Jequirity seeds, false, 52 
''Jockey club," 160 
Jolles' precipitate washer,* 

5 

Kairin, hypoderznic use, 
139 
Kamala, 66 
Kaolin, test for, 178 
**Kaskine,"77 
Kefyr, source of supply, 209 
Kkrnbr, Dr. G., 77 
Kerosene lamps, manage- 
ment of, 213 
stoves, harmful effects, 
198 
E[ieselguhr, vehicle for acids, 

18 
''King^s expectorant," 37 
KiROHHOFF, Prof. Gustav 

BOBERT, 228 

**Kittary's Aromatic Car- 
bolic Disinfectant," 100 

Klumpkb, Miss, 53 

Knodalin, composition, 145 

KoKMPEL, C. , error in fomu- 
la for '^Magendie's solu- 
tion," 53 

Kola nuts, 75, 148 

Label, indelible, 149 
Labelling glassware, 
137 
Labels, mode of keeping, 48 
Laboratory of Eiygiene, 
Univ. of Mich., 227 
tromp, Alvergniat's,* 
121 
Laboratories, Spanish, 19 
Lactocrite, 75 
**Lact08erum,"161 
"La Fayette mixture," 32 
Lakmoid, 15 

Lamarck's herbarium, 66 
Lanolin as anexcipient, 74 
Lappa major, cmtivation, 

125 
Lard preservatives, 18 
Larkspur, cultivation, 124 
Laudanum, assay, 133 
Laws, Alabama, 57 
Louisiana, 152 
Michigan, 171 
Nebraska, 51 
Lead, acetate, 96 

and opium collyrium, 38 
subacetate and ammo- 
nia test for glucose, 17 
Leidenfro8t*s drop, 7 
Lemonade, various formu- 
las, 229 
Licorice powder, comp., im- 
provement, 220 
root, fluid extract, 192 
root, tincture, 95 
Light on ferments, action of, 

19 
Lime juice and glycerin, 
207 
juice, Trinidad, 52 
manganese and potas- 
sium, syrup of hypo- 
phosphites, 212 
water, specific gravity, 



LiMousnr, S., 130 
Liniment, formulas for, 38, 
98 
turpentine^ 73 
Lister's carbolic paste, 153 
eucalyptus gauze, 119 
carbolated gauze, 78, 119 
sero-sublimate gauze, 
120 
*' Lister's Solution," basis of 

57 
Lithium carbonate, efferves- 
cent, 229 
citrate, effervescent, 229 
** Little's Transfusion-fluid," 

100 
Lloyb, J. U., on granular 
nitrogen monoxide, 
101 
J. U., on theoretical and 
practical pharmacy, 
62 
J. U., on Zygadenus 
Nuttalii, 141 
LocHMAN, C. L., on conium 

fruit in Italian anise, 81 
Lumbago, remedy, 139 
Lunge's nitrometer,* 147 
Lux's specific gravity appa- 
ratus,* 25 

Maa's sublimate gauze, 
120 
Maclaoan, test for cocaine, 

22,62 
Magnesia borate, solution 

of, 214 
Magnesium bromide, 95 
citrate, solution, 179 
Male fern, oleoresin, 198 
Malt liquors in bottles, pre- 
serving, 8 
Manganese, oleate, 220 
Mannite, 231 

Maris Sc Co., loss by fire, 32 
'*Ma8set'stest,"46 
Matico leaves, scarcity of, 

209 
McCready's paint, 38 
Mead, 230 

Medicines in capsules, pre- 
cautions, 28 
of medicine, 189 
Medicinal plants, cultiva- 
tion of, 124 
M^hu's test for albumin, 26 
Melinit, 57, 191 
Melon-root, emetic in, 216 
Melting-points, determina- 
tion, 166 
Menthol, oleic acid as a vehi- 
cle, 74 
Mentholeatum, 129 
Mercury, bichloride, to keep 
solutions of, 73 
carbolate, 104 
distillation in vacuum,* 

205 
joint for reagent appa- 
ratus, RemhardVs,* 
207 
fulminating, 177 
in urine, detection, 54, 
76 
Mescal, 86 

*' Metcalfe's neuralgia rem- 
edy," 66 
Metoalfe, T., Ill 
Methylal, 35, 210 
Metz, a. L., ontriacanthine, 

201 
Mexico, cinchona in, 50 
MiALHE. Dr. L., 53 
Milk, effect of freezing, 216 
greserving, 176 
Swiss condensed, 25 
test for water in, 231 
** Mille Fleur Essence," 100 
** Miller's pills,"59 
Millon's reagent, 8 
Mollin, 107 
Molnar's section apparatus,* 

7 
Monobromsalol, 52 
Monomethylchinizin, 164 
* ' Morell's Embalming 

Liquid," 98 
**More's" test for glucose, 

17 
Morphine, borated solution 
of, 39 



Morphine, color of solution 
in sulphuric acid, 74 
estimation, 226 
estimation, precautions 
needed with lime- 
method, 4 
phthalate, 206 
solution for hypodermic 

use, 14 
" U. S. solution," 98 
Morphiomania in France, 37 
Mosetig's iodoform gauze, 

119 
Mosquitos, extermination 

ofTS 
** Moth-powder," 80 
Mouth-washj 199 
antiseptic, 179 
salol, 180 
Mucilage for -poetage stamps, 
203 
substitute, 216 
"Mueller's Fluid," 98 
Mulls, plaster and salve, 10 
Musk, extinction of supply, 
107 

"VTames of drugs, errors in, 

Naphthalin, 210 
cotton, 84 

in urine, detection, 82 
usee of, 15, 108, 136 
Naphthalol, 176 
Naphthol A 211 

increased demand, 107 
Narceine, a new, 144 
Narcotine and hydrastine, 

relationship, 50 
National Formulary, 198 
Naval apothecaries, petition 

by, 150 
Nerein, 23 

** New-mown Hay." 100 
Nickel plating, distinction 
of, 83 
rust stains on, 25 
Night Bervice for drugs in 

Faris, 14 
Nitrogen compounds from 
Dotassaorsoaa, to remove. 

Nitroglycerin, 64 

preparations of, 36 



,il, absorption by skin, 

138 
almond, emulsion with 

casein, 161 
anise, 16, 102 
anise, Russian crop, 224 
Aryan, 153 

arnica root, nature of, 16 
asarum, 129 
balsam Peru, substitute 

for balsam, 128 • 

betel, 209 
bergamot, 66 
bitter- almond, artificial, 

chlorine in, 16 
bitter orange, 103 
camphor, 102 
camphor, by-products 

from, 224 
camphor, uses, 16 
caraway, spurious, 224 
castor, distinction, 109 
castor, emulsion of, 13 
castor, emulsion with 

casern, 161 
cinnamon, 102 
citroneUa, 102 
citronella, commerce in, 

16 
clove-stem, colorless, 

224 
coal, purpura caused by, 

133 
cod-liver, administra- 
tion, 30 
cod-liver, adulteration, 

137 
cod-liver, deodorized, 159 
cod-Hver, ferrated, 30 
cod-liver, emulsions of, 

13, 194, 212 
cod-liver, Norwegian 

commerce, 89 
cod-liver, to mask taste, 

160 
cognac, artificial, 224 
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Oil, coriander, 103 

cotton-seed, Becchi's 
teet, 177 

cotton seed in olive oil, 
d3 

crisp mint, source of 
supply, 128 

croton, active princi- 
ples, 174 

elemi, 103 

erigeron and fireweed, 
distinction, 152 

erigeron. uses, 138 

essential, still for, 97 

eucalyptus, 103 

eucalyptus, source of 
supplies. 224 

evodia. deodorant for 
iodoform, 211 

fusel, bismuth as pre- 
ventive of, 53 

fusel, in alcohol, deter- 
mination, 156 

fusel, test, 35 

geranium, source, 128 

hyoscyamus, therapeu- 
tic value, 133 

Jacob's, 38 

kiku, 129 

lavender, commerce, 128 

lavender, improvement 
of, 224 

lemon, 66, 103 

lemon and orange, ex- 
ports, 224 

lemongrass, source, 128 

limette, characteristicB, 
224 

limetta, Montserrat, 128 

linaloe, effect of age, 128 

linaloe, source of, 224 

Macassar, 209 

Macassar, source and 
characteristics, 107 

Mandarin orange, 103 

mullein, 74 

mustard, assay, 175 

myrtle, source, 128 

Namur, 128 

neroli, changes in source 
of 224 

of Gladness," 77 

olive, adulteration, 148 

olive, bichromate test, 
76 

olive, cotton seed oil in, 
92 

olive, in Southern Eu- 
rope, 148 

olive, sesame oil in, 98 

origanum, Spanish, 22^ 

orns, commerce in, 16 

orris, production, 128 

orris, yield, 225 

patchouli, conmierce in, 
16 

pennyroyal, stiQ for,* 
204 

peppermint, conmierce, 
209 

pe{>permint, customs de- 
cision respecting im- 
ported, 228 

peppermint, Japanese, 
30, 128 

peppermint, still for,* 
204 

peppermint, sources of 
suppler, 225 

petitgrains, cost of, 225 

petitgrains, Paraguay- 
an, 209 

pine-needle, 101, 103 

pine-needle, source and 
uses, 16 

poplar buds, use as po- 
made, 225 

rhodium, 35 

rhodium, source, 128 

rose, Oerman, 225 
rose, Turkish, 128 
rose, yeariy yield, 209 
rosewood, as bait for 

vermin, 225 
rosin, 36 
sandal wood for renal 

colic, 137 
sandal wood^ source, 129 
sesame in olive oil, 93 
sassafras, making,^ 45 
sassafras, 8tlU for,*^ iS04 ^ 
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Oil, **St. Jacob's" corre- 
spondence relative to, 

sweet orange, 66 
turpentine, American, 

turpentine, deodorant 

for iodoform, 175 
turpentine, emulsion of 

turpentine, French, 66 

valerian, 102 

water avens, 129 

wintergreen, artificial, 
manufacture of, 16 

wintergreen, production 
of, 25 

wintergreen, synthetic, 
129 

ylang ylang, 129 

ylang, varieties, 224 
Oiled-silk, 116 

manufacture, 37 
Oils, adulteration of, 93 

citrus species, 103 

detection of adultera- 
tion, 174 

essential, Breiten- 
haupt's still,* 47 

essential, Broquet's still 
for,* 163 

essential, notes on, 16 

essential, test for purity, 
227 

essential, works on man- 
ufacture, 96 

essential, yield of, 217 

fixed, purification, 122 

fixed, test for copper, 
214 

of citrus family, 66 

specific gravities, 129 

volatile, solutions of, 193 
Ointment for acne, 140 

chalk, 53 

medicaments, ground, 
192 

mercurial, with lanolin, 
74 

petroleum, chemical na- 
ture, 43 

pile, 230 
Ointments, formulas for va- 
rious, 58 
Olea cocta, process, 133 
Olive stones as adulterants, 

72 
'' Ophthalmic Spirit," 30 
Opium alkaloids, relations of 
berberine to, 93 

alkaloids, separation, 
127 

ammoniated liniment, 
212 

assay of, 6, 12, 53, 87, 115 

assay, Dietriches mode, 

Chinese, 204 

commerce in, 107 

crop, 209 

Persian, 166 

salts in urine, tests for, 
196 

smuggling. 111 
Orange culture in California 

and Cuba, 200 
Orthosiphon stamineus, 209 
Ouco, 70 

Oxyacantl^ne, 57 
Oxygen apparatus,* 167 

industrial preparation, 

.227 
Ozone, liquefted, 122 

Paint, Uack-board, 9, 153 
Panum's test for albu< 
min, 26 
Papayotin for fissured 
tongue, 135 
peptonizing power of, 
15 
Paper and fabrics, appara- 
tus for coating,'* 7 
Paraffin, determining melt- 
iug point, 166 
for surgical dressings, 69 
liquid, as a reagent, 145 
Paraldehyde, hypodermic 

use, 139 
Para-sulphamide-benzalde- 
byde, 209 



Pareirin, hypodermic Ude, 

139 
Paste, 230 

for labels, 160 
for use on tin, 14 
Pasteub, 171 
'*Patchouly,"160 
Pathological specimens, 

preservation for, 138 
Pavy's test for albumin, 26 
Pencils, '* Chilblain, "229 
for marking the skin, 194 
medicated (Unna's), 39 
'*Penzoldt's" test for glu- 
cose, 17, 46 
Pepper, adulterant of, 22 
Pepsin, 128 
assay, 195 
saccharated, 195 
Peptone suppositories, 40, 

107, 139 
Perfumes, formulas for, 80, 
160 
new sources of, 70 
Percolation, inefficient, 62 
Percolators, 55 
Petrolatum as a hat restorer, 

113 
Pefcrolates, formulas for va- 
rious, 98 
Petroleum ointment, chemi- 
cal nature, 24, 43 
''Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany," novel, 90 
Conference, British, 228 
Pharmacist vs. Manufactu- 
rer, 186 
Pharmctcopceia, British, 131, 
186 
Hungarian, 171, 214 
Pharmacy, theoretical and 

practical^ 62 
Phenol sodique, 10 

mercury, 94 
Phenyl-methyl-pyrazol, 164 
Phenylhydrazin, 164 
Phosphate rock, 100 
Phosphates, compound syr- 
up, 56, 195 
Phosphorescent show cards, 

75 
Phosphorus, convenient 
form of, 209 
Russian, 46 
Photoxylin, 174, 198, 217 
Physostigmine, solution for 
hypodermic use, 14 
uses of, 15 
Picrotoxin, 64 
Pill-coating, 57 

collodion, 121 
Pill-coatings, comparative 

solubility, 104 
"Pilduo,''^59 
Pills, alom, 40 
Blaud's, 102 
coated, 222 
for colds, 139 
formulas for various, 58 
in**sheUs,"152 
iodoform, 94 
of '* Warburg's tinc- 
ture," 176 
quinine, 48 
Pilocarpine, action on milk 
/ecretion, 74 
galactagogue effect, 137 
salts, 27 
solution for hypodermic 

use, 14 
synthetic, 175 
Pimento industry, 33 
Pimpinella, cultivation, 125 
Pincn-cock,* 89 
Pipette for bromine, Si- 
mon's,* 207 
Plants, foreign, in Switzer- 
land, 104 
Plaster of Paris, hardened, 
157 
rubber, 54, 198 
Platinum, source, 137 
**Plummer's Powder," 116 
PodophyUum, cultivation, 
125 
nature of precipitate in 
fiuid extract, 222 
Poison cases in Great Brit- 
ain, 70 
Poke root for glandular en- 
largement, 175 



237 

Polishing powder, 230 
Poiymneetrum, 131 
Pomade, crystallized, 180 
Pomegranate, tinaesthelic 

substance in, 114 
Postage stamps, to preserve, 

77 
Potassio mercuric iodide 

test for albumin, 27 
Potassium bitartrate in ar- 
gols, estimation, 226 
bromide in urine, detec- 
tion, 82 
ferrocyanide test for al- 
bumin, 26 
iodide in urine, detec- 
tion, 82 
iodohydrargyrate, solu- 
tion, 75 
permanganate for relief 

of toothache, 216 
sulphides, 200 
test for, 81 
Potelin, 161 
Poultry-food, 75 
Powders, various formulas 

f or^ 78 
Precipitates, apparatus for 

washm^,* 5 
Prescriptions, incompatible, 
lov 
troublesome, 10, 37, 57, 
96, 158, 178, 179, 200 
Pressure-apparatus tor hot 

fiuids,* 132 
Prizes, French photogia- 
phic, 171 
therapeutical, 171 
Pulque. 86 

Pulsatilla, cultivation, 124 
use for inflamed testicle, 
63 
**Pulv. Hdg.,"57, 97 
Putz pomade, 10, 37 

/^^uillaja, orthography of, 

Quinidine ^lycyrrhizate, 18 
Quinine, acid hydrochlorate 

for hyiKKlermic use, 

137 
adulteration in France, 

31 
and • urea, solution for 

hypodermic use, 14 
"artificial," 71, 153 
commerce, 209 
hypodermic solutions, 

158 
Lente's solution, 14 
nasal douche, 38 
pills, 48 
quality of. 74 
salts, solubility, 68 
salts, therapeutic equi- 
valents, 146 
" Seltzer's solution," 14 
sulphate, absolutely 

pure, 57 
sulphate, oxalate test, 

tannate, improved 

method, 68 
tests, 28, 88, 94 
thalleioquine reaction 

for, 4 
works, Amsterdam, 131 

Raabe's test for albumin, 
27 
"Rag's Pills," 60 
Raikow's precipitate 

washer,* 5 
Ranke's thymol gauze, 120 
Receipt books, 96 
Rris, Dr. J. P., 77 
Remedies, influence of form 

of administration, 129 
Resorcin, use in septic diar- 

rhoea, 15 
Rhamnus Pursh., formula 
for elixir, 77 
structure of bark, 61 
Rheumatism, remedy, 139 
Rhigoleneand oil as vehicle, 

111 
Rhubarb, commerce, 209 
Roach-poison, 32 
Robert's test for albumin, 26 
Rose sachet. 96 
''Bosenbaoh's testy" 49 
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Rubber and* acetic acid, 65 
apparatus, preserving, 

cones, soft, 75 
plasters, 198 
to fasten to iron, 138 
tubing, cleaning and 
preserving, 137 
'* Rubner'stest for glucose,^' 

17 
Rumex Acetosa, escbarotic 
use of, 133 

Saccbarin, consumers, 209 
in sugar, test, 34 
naanufacture, 66 
pbysiolo^cal effects, 30 
preparations, 227 
solubility, 107 
sweetening power of, 19 
uses, 202 
Sachet, violet, 230 
** Saddler's Wax," dO 
Saf rol, production of, 16, 129, 

225 
Saffron, aniline as adulter- 
ant, 74 
in butter, detection, 112 
'*Sal. Alembroth,"57 
Salicin, 89 
Salicylated cotton, 84 

mulls, 10 
Salicylates, darkening of so- 
lutions, 154 
Salol, 211 

in bowel complaints, 205 
manufacture, 174 
mouth-wash, 180 
preparation of, 29 
uses, 30 
Salt in Louisiana, remark- 
able bed, 52 
mountain in Palestine, 

19 
plains, formations of, 
100 
Saltpetre, simple apparatus 

for makine.* 204 
Salts, alkaloidal, volumetric 

determination, 93 
Samarium, 168 
Santonin in urine, detection, 
82 
manufacture, 109 
production of, 108 
Sassafras oil, making,* 45 
*^ Sattler's solution," 230 
Saturation and wash-appa- 
ratus, Pollak's,* 225 
Saturation tables, 99 
Saundkbs, Prof. W., 53 
SoHRBKK, Prof. Jos., phar- 
macognostical notes by,* 
2,61 
Scillain, 23 
ScilUtoxin, 23 
Scutellaria^ constituents and 

Preparation, 222 
Bgur's Pills," 60 
Senna, commerce in, 108 
Senega, cultivation, 125 
Sero-sublimate cotton, 84 
Serpentaria, compound tinc- 
ture, 96 
cultivation, 124 
structure of root, 61 
Silicon fluoride a poison, 52 
Silk, antiseptic, 79 
Siphon, Brilka's,* 85 
Fabry's,* 221 
JoUe's,* 165 
pump,* 65 
Kaikow and Proda- 

now's,* 165 
Rost & Co.'s,* 47 
Silver, ammonio-nitrate, an 
explosive, 30 
fineness of coin, 153 
plating, distinction of, 
.83 
Siwoloboff's apparatus for 

boiling-point,* 7 
Smell, delicacy of sense, 138 
'* Smith's Solution of Bro- 
mine," 39 
Snake-poison, nature of, 33 
Soap-bubbles, 10, 37 
dental, 180 
estimation of fatty 

acids, 57 
spirit, 10 



Soap, tincture of ereen, 39 
Sodio-mercuric chloride test 

for albumin, 27 
Sodium bicarbonate, ureth- 
ral injection, 111 
chloride test for albu- 
min, 26 
iodide, advantages as a 

remedy, 29 
salicylate, solution, 98 
sulphate as test for al- 
bumin, 26 
sulphides, 200 
Solauine, substitute for mor- 

Shine, 137 
ution, Fehling'Sj 80 
Solutions, antiseptic, 79 
hypodermic, decompo- 
sitions of, 29 
watery, for convenient 
dispensing, 79 
Sonnenscnein's apparatus 

for drying fats,* 33 
*'Sozodont,^'217 
Specific gravity apparatus,* 
25,123 
apparatus, Baikow & 

Prodanow's,* 167 
of liquids, apparatus for 
illustrating,* 172 
Spigelia, cultivation, 125 
Spirit lamps, Bensemann's 

self-feedmg,* 69 
Sponge, natural history, 196 
Sponges, antiseptic, 79, 216 
'^Spring Flowers," 160 
'*Squibb's compound solu- 
tion of Opium," 98 
laxative pills," 60 
Squills in hooping cough, 15 
Starch as a reagent, solution 
of, 95 
iodized, as an antiseptic, 

165 
standard works on man- 
ufacture, 94 
violet coloration by 
chloride and bromide 
of iodine, 15 
Steam kettles, 155 
Steatite as dentifrice, 113 
Steinmiiller's condenser for 

volatile solvents,* 29 
Stenocarpine. 162, 201, 215 
Still, Breitenhaupt's, for es- 
sential oils,* 47, 97 
for essential oils, Bro- 

quet's,* 163, 217 
for ethereal oils, 
Muerrle's,* 223 
* * St. Jacob's oU, '' 217 (see Oil) 
Stop cocks, glasst* ^^^ 

with oblique bores, 
Greiner and Fried- 
rich's,* 165 . 
Stoi)per guard,* 27 

Siebenmaim, Vanoli So 
Co.'s measuring,* 46 
Stramonium, cultivation,124 
Strophanthine 23, 175 

preparation of, 205 
Strophanthus, 65, 104, 118, 
141 
chemistry, 205 
seeds, source of, 209 
tincture, 65. 213 
Stiitz test for albumin, 27 
StyeSf lotion for, 139 
Substitution by apotheca- 
ries, 71 
Sublimate cotton, 85 
Suction apparatus,* 7 
Sugar, mflk, as a dentifrice, 
19 
estimlktion, Stokes' ap- 
paratus,* 85 
reactions, 136 
Suint, sulphurized, 19 . 
Sulphurous f uotkiKations, 216 
** Summer tonic," 160 
Suppositories, basis for, 153 
gelatin, formulas for, 113 
mode of making, 216 
peptone, 40 
Surgical dressings, formulas 

for, 84 
Sweets, taste destroyed by 

Oymnema aylvestre^ 109 
Syrup calcium hypophoe- 
phite, 55 
coffee, 8 



Syrup; hypophosphites with 
iron, 95 

iodide of iron and qui- 
nine, 55 

jardenella, 10 

of Dover's powder, 96 

of phosphates, comp., 56 

tamarind, 40 

Tables, laboratory, 211 
Tablet plates,Schreck's, 
71 
Tablets, Fuller's,* 1 
Tamarind, extract, 229 

syrup, 40 
Tanks, wooden, for acids, 52 
Tannin, animal, 222 
carbolated cotton, 86 
ethereal solution, 74, 125 
in urine, detection, 82 
Taraxacum root, structure 

of, 2 
Tar, alkaline solution, 39 

plaster, compound, 196 
**Tartaraline,"113 
** Taylor's Lotion," 39 
Tea, Serkys, 172 
Tester, G. W., on practical 
test for identification of 
potassium, 81 
Teeth, bleaching, 179 

preparations for (see 

dentifrice), 100 
remedies which injure, 
178 
'* Temperance drinks," anal- 
ysis of, 115 
Terebene and London apoth- 
ecaries, 113 
danger from use of, 132 
solution, 140 
Terpin, solvent, 232 
Teipinol, 229 
Thalleioquine reaction for 

quinine, 4 
Thallin, 211 

fatal effect from, 113 
hypodermic use^ 139 
in urine, detection, 82 
reactions, 168 
sulphate, 64 
sulphate for gonorrhoea, 

useful in gonorrhoea, 108 
Thermometer, Miiller's im- 
proved,* 67 
Thevetin, 23 

* * Thiersch's salicylic gauze, " 

120 
'' Thiersch's solution," 39 
Thulium, 168 
Thymol, remedy for taenia, 

112 
Thymolated cotton, 85 
Tin-plating, distinction of, 

.83 
Tobacco fungus, 132 

lUinois Taw regulating 

sale, 171 
structure of leaf ,* 61 
Toilet powders, 180 
Tooth-powders, 48 
Toothache remedy, 80, 180 
t* Townsend's piUs," 60 
Tragacanth tor labelling 

glassware, 137 
Tnmsfusion fluids, 100 
Triacanthine, 201 
Tribromallyl, nature and 

uses, 15 
Trillium, proximate prin- 

cii)le, 206 
Trinidad, lime-juice from, 

52 
** Triplex pills" (Francis), 

60 

* * Trousseau's diuretic 

wine," 80 
** Trousseau's powder," 78 
Turmeric in butter, detec- 
tion, 112 
Tyrotoxicon, chemistry of, 
93 

Urea, artificial, 155 
estimation of, 19 
Ureameter, Fonitiger's,* 105 
Urethan, 36, 211 

test for. 4 
Urethral injections, for- 
^mulasfor, 38 



Urine, detection of chemi* 
calsin, 82 
detection of mercury in, 

64 
preserving, 176 
reaction in typhoid, 281 
Urinary tests, various, 17, 
26 

TTalanffin's solution, 153 
T Valerian, cultivation, 
125 
structure of root, 61 
Valerius Cordus, dispensa- 
tory of,* 21 
VaniUa, extract, 197 
VaniUin,* 203 

Varnish, furniture-polish, 
158 
oil-cloth, 158 
Vaseline, preparation of, 24 
Vauohan, V. C, 130 
** Velpeau's Injection," 153 
Veratrum, cultivation, 125 
viride root, structure of, 
2 
Vinegar, cider, 54 
decolorizing, 176 
free mineral acids in, 

35 
toilet, 180 
** Violet powder," 180 
'' Volkmann's antiseptic 

liquid," 100 
Volumetric apparatus, Lar- 

sen's,* 169 
Vulpius' morphine reaction, 
116 

Wafers, manufacture, 146 
"Walker's pills:" 60 
** Warburg's tincture,*' pill 

form, 176 
Warner's safe kidney cure, 

10,77 
Warts, application for, 14 
Wash-Dottle, Greiner and 
Friedrich's,* 85 
Wahl's self-acting,* 167 
Water analysis, 159 

bath, constant level, "^ 

221 
chloroform, 62 
distilled, to preserve, 

48 
purification by alum, 32 
Waters, medicated, paper 



W process, 217 
ax, io ■ " 



, Lodol, 140, 216 
specific gravity, 163 
** Weber's Transfusion 

Fluid," 100 
'•White Rose Essence," 100 
"White's gout pUls," 59 

ointment,'' 58 
Wholesale Druggists Fire 

Insurance Go., 131 
" Wickersheimer's Fluid," 

100 
Wild cherry bark, detannat- 



ing, 155 
^Wilkins 



ison's ointment," 58, 
116 
Windows, opaque, 8 
Wine, cinchona, 68 

detection of coloring 

agents, 173 
Spanish, adulteration, 

229 
Trousseau's diuretic, 80 
Wines, artificial color in, 9, 

123 
**Wither'8 disinfectant,' 

176 
Wittstein, g. G., 171 
Woelfer's iodoform gauae, 

119 
Wound-dressing, 68 
Wrampblmeikr, T. J., on 

opium assay, 53 
Writing on steel, 53 
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ylopia aethiopica, 70 



Yellow Wash, 39 
**Ylang-ylang,"160 

y ygadenus Nuttallii, 141 
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